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PEEFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



SiNCi the publication of the Second Edition of this work, large additions 
have been made to our knowledge of the Timber trees and Fancy woods of 
India. Mr. Fergusson's work on those of Ceylon appeared in 1863, and has greatly 
extended the information which Mr. Edye, Mr. Adrian Mendis and Mr. Thwaltes 
had given regarding the timber trees of that island. Dr. Birdwood's " Bombay 
Products" was published in 1863 and again in 1865, with notices of the Bom- 
bay timber trees ; Major Beddome and Dr. George Bidie have each furnished 
lists of the timber trees of the Madras Presidency, and added useful notes on 
the characters of their woods. Dr. Bennett's Gatherings of a Naturalist and 
Wanderings in N. S. Wales have supplied considerable information regarding 
the woods of Australia and Polynesia, Mr. Cameron appended to his recent 
work a list of the woods known at Singapore, and a list has been printed of 
the woods sent from Malacca, Penang and Singapore, to the London Exhibi- 
tion of 1862. Dr. Hugh Cleghorn's Reports on the Punjab and on the Forests 
of Kulu and Kangra appeared in 1864; his extended Report on the Punjab 
woods at the Lahore Exhibition of 1864, was given in 1868, in Mr. Powell's 
Hand-book of the Punjab Products, and Dr. J. L. Stewart's work on the Punjab 
Plants, which appeared in 1869, has brought together all previous notices on the 
timber trees of the N. W. Himalaya. These publications, all of them of great 
value to India, have largely increased our knowledge of its timbers. Dr. 
AJexander Gibson, so many years Conservator of Forests of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, sent me very extensive notes on the trees and woods described in the 
Second Edition. Major Beddome, Conservator of Forests of the Madras Presi- 
dency, has also aided me. The several Indian Governments, at my request, 
desired reports to be made to me by those to whom copies of the Second 
Edition had been distributed, and I received information in large detail from 
the Revenue Departments of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, from Mr. R. 
Thompson, Assistant Conservator of Forests, Gurhwal and Kumaon ; from 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lake, Commissioner of JhuUundhur, from Major Pearson, 
Conservator of Forests, Central Provinces, from his Assistants, Mr. Jacob and 
Lieutenant Doveton, and the late Captain Philipps of the Madras Army, furnished 
me with a revised report on the trees of Purla Kimedy. So largely aided, I 
think that I have been able, in this edition, to bring our knowledge of The 
Timber Teees, Timber and FaAcy Woods of India and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia, up to a level with our information of the present day. The 
work was originally undertaken with the hope of aiding in developing the 
resources of the country. A Second Edition was specially called for by the 
Government of India with a similar object, and in the same view this Third 
Edition has been prepared. Dr. Gibson and Captain Philipps have passed away 
from amongst us, but to the several Governments of India, to Messrs. Thompson 
and Jacob, Dr. J. L. Stewart, Majors Beddome and* Pearson, Colonel Lake and 
Lieutenant Doveton, who have so willingly aided me, I tender my thanks. 

EDWARD BALFOUR, 

Bepy. Inapr. Oenl of Hospitals, 
Madras, 20ih December 1870. Madras Army. 
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PBEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The increasing difficulty of procuring timber of suitable dimensions and quality has 
been so much felt, that the Military Finance Department recently deemed it advisable to 
propose the establishment, in British Burmah, of a timber-purchasing agency on behalf of 
the Govei-nment of India. The Right Honorable the Governor-General in Council entirely 
approved of that scheme, and resolved that it should be can*ied out with as little delay 
as possible : and, at the same time, I was requested to aiTange all the information 
respecting forest trees, which might be in my possession or which I could obtain from 
public or private sources, to be printed in a compendious foiin, for general use ; hence, the 
appearance of this second edition of a work which was published in 1858. The form has 
been approved of by the Honorable the Governor of Madras in Council, in G. O., No. 2,145 
of 21st June 1861. In the former edition, the timbers and woods were arranged according 
to districts, which necessitated repetitions, but the work has been re-written with a view 
of condensing and, by additions, bringing our infoi*mation on. the subject up^to the present 
time. The trees and shrubs producing timbers and fancy woods have now all been arranged 
alphabetically, according to their, recognized botanical or, where such has been unascer- 
tained, their vernacular names. From the many tongues spoken in India, it seems im- 
. possible to follow any other plan, if repetitions under different local names and under the 
names of the trees of different localities, are to be avoided. The Index should, therefore, 
invariably be referred to, as every name and synonym is there given. The Honorable the 
Governor of Madras, in Order No. 2,145 of 2l8t June 1861, commanded for me, free 
access to the records of Government in all departments : and I record, along with the authors 
whose writings have been consulted, the names of the officers of Government who have fur- 
ther helped me. The distances from other Presidencies have prevented me applying there, 
but in the course of inquiries daring the past 20 years, the officers of Government have 
given a ready response to my applications for information, and when this small work on 
one class of the useful products of the country shall be circulated amongst them, I feel sure, 
that they will also accept my present invitation for help towards a third edition, with any 
information in their power. For, in my letter to the Government of Madras, undertaking 
this revision, I have mentioned that though the edition of 1858, was declared useful, it was 
but a firat attempt to bring together all existing information, and that careful emendations 
through two or three successive editions, in the next ten years, will be required to make it 
a complete or exhaustive work. 

It will be observed that I hare placed under the scientific name which is i*ecognized 
at the present day, the synonyms which are quoted by authors as names under which foiiner 
authors have described the tree. With the increasing facilities for communication and the 
greater number of scientific botanists, a few years may now suffice to establish the correct- 
ness of these synonyms, the numbers of which have been owing to the difficulties which, as 
Dr. Wight explains* a residence in this countiy presented to the fi*eedom of intercourse 
amongst the learned inquirers. 



* Sdentific botany in India commenced with the arrival of Koenig, a Danish physician : pre- 
vious to this, plants had been collected and transmitted to Europe, of which descriptions had been insert- 
ed by LinniBus and others in their various publications ; but, imtil Koonig made his appearance, no one in 
India had studied the vegetation according to the Linnsean rules. His example was soon followed by many 
eminent individuals : among whom may be mentioned Jones, Fleming, Hunter, Anderson, Berry, John, 
Roxburgh, Heyne, Klein, Buchanan, Hamilton, and the venerable Rottler, the only survivor of the 
illufltriouB group. Most of these formed themselves into a society for the purpose of promoting Botany : 
plants were industrioudy collected throughout all the Peninsula, as well as in Ceylon, and were not 
unfrequently examined and named by the society in common ; to such was iisuiUly added the word 
** ntHM* By degrees, however, their opportunities of meeting grew less frequent^ and their confidence in 
themselves greater, so that Roxburgh, Klein and Rottler commenced attaching names without consult- 
ing with their friends : an interchange of sf^ecimens, however, still continued, so that it was rarely 
difficult for the one to know what was intended by the other. The value of such specimens was 
quickly felt, nor were they slow in transmitting them to Europe, Many of these plants were publish- 
ed in different works, sometimes under the name given by the donors : in other instances the name was 
changed, sometimes on the suppositioB that what was considered by the Indian botanists as a mere 
variety, was in reality a distinct species ; sometimes on the still cruder idea, that a plant named by 
one of the Missionaries must be different from another of the same name sent by some other of the socie- 
ty. Frequently the change .has been made without even quoting the original name as a synonym, a prac- 
tice which has created much confusion, and given rise to great difficulty in unxayelling the synonyms. — 
Wight <knd Amiftt'i Prodromtu, VoL I, p,zL 



PREFACE. 

It will also be seen that I have largely given the vernacular synonyms by which the 
trees are said to be known to the various people of these countries and in the several locali- 
ties in which they grow : and 1 have done this because some inquirers put a high value on 
such synonyms. But, a reference to the notices under black wood, ebony, rose wood, san- 
dal wood, iron wood, poon wood, red wood, &c., &c., will satisfy the mind that commercial 
names have relation merely to the physical appearances or characters of the woods, and 
with regard to local names, it is not probable that uneducated and often little civilized nations 
can be more suggestful in their designations : and I may here refer to the synonyms under 
" Tree" and to the article " Sumatra," to the names applied by many of the Malaya-nesian 
nations and races in the Archipelago from Sumatra eastwards to Borneo, to show that the 
name for one of our most famed woods of India, the " Poon," merely signifies, in those wide 
regions, any tree. It is said that the island of Luzon got its name from a voyager asking 
the name of that island of a woman who was ginuding corn with a hand-mill. Imagining 
that the, to her, indispensable hand-mill was the object of his inquiries, she answered 
" Luzon" and gawe the name by which the island is now known. Many similar eiTors must 
ever occur in the inter-communications of educated and uneducated people, and though 
useful to the extent of directing inquirers, I deprecate any unbounded reliance on verna- 
cular names.* 



• ft may, perhaps, be objected that we have not given native names ; these we have intentionally 
omitted partly for the reasons stated, and in accordance with the observations made by Dr. Wallich at page 
99 of the 2nd volume of his Edition of the Flora Indica. ** I avail myself of this opportunity for remark- 
ing that the names which are given to plants by the natives of Nepaul, are in general veiy uncertain, and 
fluctuating ; and that I shall only make use of them on occasions when I have reason to be tolerably 
satisfied as to their correctness." The soundness of which is further proved by a remark of Dr. Carey, 
at p. 415 of the^same volume, in a note on the word Mun-lNhhwhte. " The name here given aa a Kewar 
name, is, in the extract of Dr. Buchanan's letter, written Mui^ko-hothee^ and is one out of hundreds 
which might easily be produced, of the mistakes which constantly occur when persons unacquainted, in 
some measure at least, with the languages, set down words from the mouths of natives. Dr. Buclianan 
spoke only Hindoostbanee, and a Newar man gave him,* as a reply to a question, Mun-ko-kofhee, a Hin- 
doosthanee word, which means jHf azure or ddigfU to the mind. This might be the Hindoostbanee word 
by which the tree is designated by the Nepalese, but it is much more probable the man only intended to 
say, it was a delightful tree. The abovementioned circumstance, and likewise the gi'eat number of native 
names of plants, seemingly obtained with the utmost ease by other gentlemen who have merely rim 
through a country as collectors (which however was not the case with Dr. Buchanan), added to the 
diiflculty, I have myself foimd in obtaining names, and the uncertainty of those commonly obtained, fully 
dispose me to coincide with the suggestion of my friend Wallich in his note at the foot of page 99." 
The supposed native names given to De CandoUe and Jussieu by Leechenault, along with the specimens 
collected by him in the southern parts of the peninsula, corroborates strongly the opinion of Dr. Carey : 
they are in general a mere burlesque on names, meaning often that the natives had no name for the plant 
or did not know it : in other instances, it appears to have been not the name of the plant but the name 
of the village near which it was found, which had been marked down. Dr. Wight has frequently received 
six or eight names, totally distinct from each other, and farmed from very different roots, for the same 
plant, within a few miles of each other : in short, the natives seem to have no rule either for nomencla- 
ture or orthography, they have no means of producing an uniformity of names, and very frequently con- 
found one name with another, so that our inserting these would only tend to mislead, in place of proving 
an aid in the investigation of an unknown plant, by one acquainted with Botany. Owing to very dif- 
ferent plants having the same native name, we have occasionally known dangerous mistakes originate, by 
erroneously substituting active medicines when those of an opposite kind were intended, and vice versa. 
On these last grounds particularly, we not only think it uselens but injurious, nay even dangerous, to 
insert these names, unless the natives themselves shall have discovered some method by which a plant 
shall be known throughout by but one name, and that name shall be restricted to the individual plant. — 
Wiyht and Amotfs Prodromut, Vol. I, p. XXII L 

Fine flowering and useful plants being general favourites among people of every tongue, each nation 
seems desirous that every known plant (50,000 in number) should have a name in its own language ; 
and no people insist on this privilege more strongly than the English, nor any with less reason, since 
they have not English names for many of their own indigenous plants, though the whole English flora 
scarcely furnishes 1,500 flowering species, nor for above a few hundreds (apart from mere translations of 
botanical names) for upwards of 20,000 exotics now in cultivation in their stoves and conservatories. 
We must bear in mind that in India, as in England, the same plants have difierent names in different 
provinces, and not unfrequently the same name is given to a variety of plants, or viot versa, a great variety 
of names to the same plant, rendering the knowledge of very difficult acquisition, and when acquired of 
comparatively little valua Added to these impediments to the acquisition of a correct knowledge of ver* 
nacular names of- plants, we know that these names, being preserved not by description and figures 
which limit them invariably to the same species, but by tradition, are therefore in course of time, through 
mistakes of persons repeating them, liable to change by being applied to plants difibrent from those, to 
which they were originally given, the only way indeed to account for the wide discrepancies often found 
in the names given to the same plants by diffSarent persons speaking the same language. ^ For these, in 
my opuxion, weighty reasons, I trust I shall not be blamed from seldom introducing native names into 
tike body of this work and indulging the hope, that those desirouB of obtaining a correct knowledge of 



PREFACE. 

Under the circnmstances in which many of the trees were scientifically named and 
from the varied modes in use of spelling vernacular names with the Roman character, it 
will readily be supposed that) in the one case, doubts exist as to some trees and, in the other, 
as to whether others are not repeated under different spellings of the same word. In some 
places my notes will be observed inquiring as to the correct scientific name or the correct 
spelling of the vernacular name. But, a general list of Desiderata is given — for which I 
have been indebted to Dr. Francis Appavoo in charge, an Madras, of the office of the Conser- 
vator of Forests, and of those who have the opportunity 1 ask assistance in supplying the 
required information. Also in my references to Dr. Roxburgh's Flora Indica, Sd. 1 832, 1 
have observed many large trees mentioned and many described as yielding valuable timber 
of which I have failed to discover any notices in other authors : I have not inserted suth. in 
the body of the work, as it is not apparent whether Dr. Roxburgh was, in so doing, describ- 
ing solitary trees or trees common in a district : but, a general alphabetical list of such 
will be found arranged by me under the heading " Roxburgh^" included in Dr. Appavoo's 
Hst of Desiderata. 

In addition to quoting in an abbreviated form, the authorities for the notice of each 
timber tree, there will be found, at the end of the volume the full titles of the authors or 
other sources of information, as most inquirers will naturally desire to consult the originals, 
whenever available. 

EDWARD BALFOUR, 
Madras, 20th December 1862. Surgeon Majors Madras Army. 

Indian plantSy will for the future, as much as possible, adopt their botanical nomenclature. Being at 
the same time aware, that one, and not the least important, object of Botany is to fix these vascillating 
venacular names, and render them useful towards the advancement of science by connecting them with 
their comparatiyely stable botanical ones, I am most desirous of receiving lists m different native lan- 
guages, of the plants figured in this work, as well as the collections mentioned above, with a view to the 
formation of a comprehensive catalogue and index of both. — Wight, III. JSind, BoU, Vol. i Int. Notice, p. ii 

I may mention that care is required against placing undue reliance on native terms. It is a very 
prevalenty thoush erroneous, impression that uneducated, and even wild, races possess accurate know- 
ledge of natural objects, when m truth the whole of their thoughts through life are directed to pro- 
curing their own subsistence. In the preface to the Flora Andluica, Mr. Walter Elliot gives as autho- 
rities Drs. Boyle and Grifliths in favor of, and Drs. White, Wallich and Carey against, the use of 
vernacular names, yet he remarks that it is the " commonest and most useful plants that are known 
by definite and generally received appellations." Dr. Waring observes, in a recent number of the 
Madias Quarterly Joumiu, that an entue dependance on native names, without reference to botanical 
characteTB or sensible properties^ will often lead into error, and Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan Journals, 
mentions that throughout his travels he had been struck with the undue reliance placed on the native 
names for plimts. A reference to the article Bulbul will show how variously a vernacular name is ap- 
plied in Southern Asia, and it is the same everywhere. With the English in India, the rose-woods are 
products of different species, different genera and even different families of plants. The Iron-wood of 
Ceylon is from the Meeua f errea, that of the Canara forests is from two species of Memecylon ; in Pegu, 
the Inga xylocarpa and the Inga biiemina, both afford woods known by this name ; that brought from 
Australia, is from a species of Eucalyptus, and the Chinese Iron-wood is from the Metrosideros vera. 
And innumerable examples of a similar character could be given. The same specific term is often ap- 
plied by non-scientific people, to a whole genus, often to plants or animals having or supposed by them 
to have some similar chutMsters or qualities. And in illustration of these remarks, if we trun to Mr. 
Elliot's Flora Andhrica, we find several names current amongst the Tiling people, for almost eveiy 
plant Thus, for the Abelmoschus ficulneus, the Andropogon muricatus, the A. schnnanthuB, the Abrus 
precatorius, the Abutilon Indicum, the Acacia Arabica, all plants in every day use, these are various. 
The A. muricatus has eight, and the Abrus precatorius, six. The country through which Telu^ is 
spoken is extensive and to tlus, perhaps, is owing such diversity of terms. — Balfimr'i Cydopadia of 
India, 2nd SuppUment, Preface, p. iv. 



PREFACE TO THE FIEST EDITION. 



It had been suggested to me that persons whose avocations require them to 
attend to matters connected with the forests and with the timber trees, timber and 
fancy woods of India and of Eastern and Southern Asia, would find assistance in 
a manual indicating the botanical and vernacular names of the plants that furnish 
these useful products and which would also give some information regarding the 
characters of their diiferent woods and their other economic products, noticing also 
the forests in which they grow and remarking on those plants towards the greater 
extension of which attention should be chiefly directed. 

I too do not doubt but that there are people who would like to have such 
a hand-book ; but what a private individual who would publish it must look to, 
is, how to secure himself from loss, and from the scanty European population 
residing in these countries, it may be questioned whether such a work would find 
buyers sufficient to cover "the expense of properly producing it, an expense which 
would certainly not be inconsiderable. With a view therefore of ascertaining 
the pubHc wants for such a work, when writing the article Timber in my 
" CYCLOP-fiDU OF India and of Eastern and Southern Asu," I extended the 
notice to a length somewhat greater perhaps than the subject merited in a work of 
that character, and have now reconstructed the same into the present form. Thoso 
who have the former work need not therefore possess themselves with this, which 
is but a little more than a re-print of the article " Timber" in my " Cydopae^a of 
lndia»" but if it be found that a work of this kind is indeed needed, the materials 
in my possession are amply sufficient greatly to extend this volume so as to supply 

the want. 

133, Mount Road, EDWARD BALFOUR, 

Madras, iSrd Feb. 1858. Surgeon, Madras Army. 
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AB-ENEY. Tam. ? qu. Ebony? Ac- 
cording to Ck>lonel Frith, a large tree of the 
Palghat jungle : wood of a brown colour, 
used for furniture. Not now, traceable. — 
Colonel Frithy Beddome, 

ABIES SMITHIANA. Wall. 



Pinus Smithiana. 
morinda. 



n 



Pinus Khutrow. 
Himalayan Spruce, 



Kauli of PaDJab. 

Tos or Tosh of Chamba. 

Weaha. N. W. Him. 

Bang. „ 

SungaL „ 

PustoL ff 

Ban liUddar of Mnrree. 



Bai ; Sarei of the Panjab. 
Raiyang ; Kandre of Ka- 

nawar. 
Re ; Bo ; Ban ; of the Sut- 

lej. 
Bag of LahauL 
Kuchan or Kachal of Ha- 

sara. 

A handsome tree common at from 5,500 to 
1 1,000 feet in the Panjab Himalaya ai\d grow- 
ing also in Kafiristan and west of the Indus. 
Trees 130 to 140 feet high are to be seen, 
and from 10 to 21 feet in girth. The timber 
is soft and light, often with much sap-wood, 
and it is not much valued as it splits readily, 
though when under cover, it lasts pretty 
well. It is used in building, for shingles 
and in house-carpentry. It is, however, the 
leafit valued of all the Himalayan conifers. 
Its synonyms Pinus Smithiana, P. morinda 
and P. khutrow are mere varieties of Abies 
Smithiana. — Dr. J. L, Stewart^ p. 219, Mr. 
Powell^ Hand Book, Lt. Col. Lake^ of Jul- 
lundhur. • 

ABRUS species^ 

Youg-tba-ngai. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used in ordinaiy 
building materials. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ACACIA. This genus of plants contains 
about 360 species, which are found in the 
tropical parts of the Old and New worlds, 
and over all Australia. Many of them 
furnish strong useful woods and other eco- 
nomic products, as in their gums, fruits 
and extracts. Some of the trees of the South- 
east of Asia have not yet been determined 
specifically. In the plains of India, there are 
several of great value as timber trees, and five 
species, remarkable for the strength and dura- 
bility of their wood, grow in the forests o^ 
Pegu, namely. Acacia sundra, A. stipulata, 
A. elata, A. serissa, and A. Smithiana. A. 
elata and A. stipulata being now transferred 
to the genus Albizzia. Wattle is a local name 
in Australia for the several species of acacia, 
and the Australian species A. robusta and A. 
stricta and others have been introduced into 



India at Ootacamund and at Madopur. — Eng. 
Cye.j JDrs. McClelland and Bennett, Mr. 
Powell, Hand Booh, Econ., Prod., Panjab, 
p. 5^6, Beddome, 

ACACIA species^ 

Gooharea. Tel. Urxa. 

A tree of Oanjam and Gumsur. Extreme 
height 45 feet, circumference 4^ feet, and 
height from gi'ound toithe intersection of the 
first branch 1 5 feet. It is a wood of great 
strength and used, on that account, for sugai' 
crushei's, bandy wheels, ploughshares and rice 
pounders. The bark is employed for tanning 
skins. The tree being tolei'ably common is 
burnt for firewood. — Captain Macdonald. 

ACACIA species. 

Fo-piah. BuRM. 
Grows in Tavoy. Dr. Wallich describes this 
as a very large tree, used for posts and rollei*8. 

ACACIA species f 

Pain-ga-du. BuRM. 

Grows in Tavoy. But the Burmese pyn- 
ka-do is a name for the Inga xylocarpa. * 

ACACIA species. 

Konk-koe. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Its wood is used for 
boats, carts, and other ordinary house-build- 
ing material. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ACACIA ARABICA. mild. ; W. Sf A. 

Mimosa Arabica, RooA. 

Aroghitan. Ar. 
Sumug Arabi. Ar. 
Babul. Beko. Hind. 

[Mahr. 
Nan-luDg-kyen. BURM. 
Babbul. DUK. 
Kikar of Panjab. 
Kali-kikar. DuK. 
Babul tree. Eno. 
Indian Oum ^Lrabic tree. 

[Eng. 
Shittim wood of the Bible. 
Babula. Hind. 
Kurru-Tavlam. Malkal. 
Samgh-i-Arabi. PiRS. 

This yellow -flowered and rather ornamental 
tree is said to grow in Senegal, Egypt and 
Arabia. It is cultivated in Ceylon, and is 
met with in varying abundance throughout 
India. It is of rapid growth and requires no 
water, flourishing on dry arid plains and espe- 
cially in black cotton soil, where other trees 
are rarely met with. In the western Dekhan 
of the Bombay Presidency, it is most frequent 
in the interior, less common on the sea coast 
and hardly known in its southern jungles. 

A 



Kari-velam. Tam. 
Nalla-tuinma. Tel. 
Tunima chettu. Tel. 
Barburamu. Tel. 

lis Bark. 
Kikkar. HiMj). 
Kiohal. „ 

Its Oum. 
Babul ka Gond. Hind. 
Kikar „ ,, 



»» 



Velam visin. Tam. 
Kari velam pisin. Tam. 

Its Extrctct, 
Akakia. 



ACACIA ARABICA. 



ACACIA ARABICA. 



There are considerable forests of it south of 
Siikkur. It is rare in Rohilcund, but common 
about Delhi and profuse in the Central and 
Southern Panjab, with a girth of 9 to 16 feet, 
but is rare again north of the Salt Range and 
Trans-Indus. We do not find mention of it as 
occurring in Buimah, Pegu or Tenasserim. In 
Ganjam and Gumsur, it attains an extreme 
height of 25 feet with a circumference of 2 feet. 
In the Central Provinces it is small. Its 
sap-wood is white, its heart- wood of a brown 
or dark-brown colour, very hard and tough, 
much used for carts and mills, for plough- 
shares and other agricultural implements, 
the naves and felloes of wheels of gun car- 
riages. It makes oxcoilent tent pegs and for 
cog wheels, the teeth of machinery and block- 
ing t&ckle, it comes next to box, and olive. 
In Nagpore, the maximum length of its tim- 
ber is 14 feet, with 3^ feet of girth, but 10 
feet long and 3 feet in girth is the average, 
and it sells there at 6 annas per cubic foot. 
The height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch is about 8 feet. It can 
never be had of largo size, and is generally 
crooked, but, it is a very hard tough wood, 
and is extensively employed for tent pegs, 
plough-shares, sugar-cane rollers, for the 
spokes, naves, and felloes of wheels, for the 
knees and ribs of country ships, and generally 
for all purposes to which a hard-bent wood is 
applicable. It is not attacked by white ants. 
Although in great demand for ship-building, 
when so applied, it does not last above sixteen 
years. Amongst its other useful products, 
may be named its gum, bark and seeds, the 
latter being extensively used in the Dekhan 
for feeding sheep. The bark is very largely 
employed in the centre of the Peninsula, as a 
tanning materia!, and, when properly managed, 
makes a good leather, with a reddish tinge, 
though, in native hands, the leather is often 
porous, brittle, and ill-coloured. Dr. Bucha- 
nan mentions that, in Mysore, the bark was em- 
ployed in <he process of distilling rum ; but, in 
saying this,,he probably mistook another acacia. 
The ground bark mixed with the expressed 
seeds of the Sesamum orientale has been used 
as food in times of scarcity. A decoction of 
the bark makes a good substitute for soap, and 
is used in dyeing various shades of brown. 
It yields an abundance of ti'ansparent gum 
which fiows out from incisions or fissures in 
the bark and hardens in lumps of various sizes 
and figures. This is used in India as a sub- 
stitute for the true gum arable, which is the 
product of A. vera. In the medicinal prac- 
tice of the people, the bark is used internally 
as a tonic and astringent ; in decoction, as a 
wash for ulcers, and finely powdered and 
mixed with gingelly oil, externally, in can- 
cerous afiections. Dr. Gibson, for years, 



advocated extensive planting of Uiis useful 
tree, in the Bombay side of India, and several 
forests of it at Khangaum, Kasoordee and 
other places have been preserved. He tells 
us that the Acacia arabica, Babool, is most 
common in the interior ; less so on the coast, 
and hardly known in the southern jungles. 
As the vernacular term Babul is generic, and 
applied in the Mahratta, Guzerati and Hindi 
to various species, there are, he adds, two if 
not three varieties or species, Babool, Bam 
kauta and Eree babool. The first is the most 
common species, the second less so, and dis- 
tinguished from the first by its straight stem, 
and general appearance, i*eeembling that of a 
gigantic broom. The wood is quite equal to 
that of the common Babool. The third spe- 
cies is distinguishable from the first by ita 
more horizontal mode of branching ; the 
smaller branches long and stretched oat, the 
side branches from them going off at right 
angles nearly. The bark also is much more 
reticulated, broken, and corky than that of 
the other. The wood is very inferior, as 
res^ards its use for agricultural implements, 
house material, &c. The distinction between 
the two should always be kept in view as 
practically important. The pod of this third 
species, also, is much broader-margined, and 
very partially moniliform, and can be at once 
distinguished from that of the first two species, 
which is so contracted between each seed as 
to be nearly severed. The pods and tender 
branches of all the three species form impor- 
tant articles of food for sheep, goats, and 
cattle, from February to the beginning of the 
rains. The fiesh of lambs fed on the pods 
has a flavour equal to that of the b^t Europe 
lamb. — Captain Sankey, Drs, Wigkty CUg^ 
horn, Gibson, and J. L. Stewart, Mr, Rohde^ 
Reports of the Juries of the Madras Exhibi- 
tion, Dr, Riddell, Useful Plants quoted in 
Cyclopcedia of India and Supplements, Cap- 
tain Macdonald, Mr, fV, Fergusson, Major 
Beddome, Lieut. Col. Lake, Mr. Powelly 
Major Pearson, Roxb, ii. 557. 

ACACIA ARABICA. Var. Cupressiformis. 



Kabuli Kikar. H. 
Ram Babul. H. 



Kabuli Bubbur. H. 
Ram-babul. Mahr. 



Dr. J. L. Stewart describes this as a well- 
marked variety, which grows like a cypress, 
with the branches closing up to the trunk. 
This variety is found in the Panjab : also in 
Bombay, where it is called ram babul, and in 
Sind whei'e it has the Panjab prefix Kdbuli 
bubbur, and trees of this kind are occasionally 
seen throughout the Dekhan, in the Dehli 
district, and are abundant l)etwcen Gujrat and 
the Jhelum. Its timber is said to be less 
durable than the ordinary A. Arabica.— Z)r. 
J, Z, Stewart, p. 51, 
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ACACIA CATECHU. 



ACACIA FEHRUaiNEA. 



ACACIA CJESIA. W. ^ A. 

Mimofia eaosia. L. | Acacia arran. Buck. 

Acacia alliacca. Bach. I „ intsiuidcs. D. C. 



Telia Korinda. Tkl. { Konda Korinda. T£L. 
This scaDdent shrub grows in the Circai*?, 
Olipur, MoDghyrand Saharuupore, wood said 
to be yalaeless. — Voigt. 

ACACIA CATECHU. Willd ; TV. ^ A. 

A. polyacantba, Willd, I Mimosa catechu. Linn. 
A. Wallichiana. D. C, ,, catechnoides. Wall. 



Kheir. Mahr. 
Khadiramu. Sans. Tel. 
Rat-ldhiri-gaa. SiKQH. 
Khwarech. Trans-Indus. 
Wodal6 or Wothal^. Tam. 
Podala-xn&nu. Tel. 



Khair. BsVG. 
Khaixa-ghaoh. BiNO. 
Sha. BuBM. 
Sha-bin> „ 
Cateohu Tree. Bho. 
Kliair. Hind. 
Khaixa. Hind. 

Its Extract, 

Eaiha. HiVD. | Katho. Hind. 

This tree grows in the West Indies, on the 
Malabar and Coromandel Coasts, in the 
Dekhan, the Northern Circars, is one of the 
most common trees of the Bombay Coast and 
its ghat jangles, — grows all through the 
Panjab, but well below Tr^t, at Serampnore, 
Monghyr, Bajmahal, Delhi, Nepal, Kamaon, 
the Morung mountains and Assam. It is 
common all oyer the plains and scattered over 
the hills of British Burmah ; in great quan- 
tities in the forests of the Fromc and Thara- 
waddy districts. Immense numbers of these 
trees are annually cut down and made use of 
for the extraction of catechu. Thei*e are 
several varieties differing in shade, specific 
weight and yield of Cutch, Kath, Katha or 
catechu. The tree attains its full height iu 
40 years. * A cubic foot weighs from lbs. 56 
to Ibe. 70. In a full-grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. The 
wood is of a dark or deep-red colour, is 
not liable to be attacked by insects, is some- 
what brittle, but is heavy, close-grained, hard 
and tough, and polishes well, possesses great 
strength and durability, and is considered 
more dnrable than teak. It resists the attacks 
of insects, and is employed for posts and up- 
rights of houses, — for spear and sword 
handles, bows, &c., for agricultural imple- 
ments, such as the shafts of ploughs, cotton 
machines, sugar mills, pestles for husking 
grain. The catechu, formerly known as 
Teri'a Japonica, is extracted from the heart- 
wood of the trees. The Burmese variety 
called *' sha," is common all over the plains 
and scattered over the hills of British Bur- 
mah.— Z>r«. McClellandj Qibson, «7. Z. 
Stewart, Brandisy and Major Drurt/, Lieut- 
Coh Lake, Mr. Fawelly Major Pearson, Mr, 
R, Thompson. 



ACACIA CINERARIA. Willd, ; fV. ^ A. 

Nela jami. Tel. I Chinna jami. Tel. 

This tree is said to grow in the Circars. 
Character of wood not known. 

ACACIA DEALBATA, a handsome 
tree, from fifteen to thirty feet high, most 
abundant in Port Philip and Twofold Bay, 
forming luxuriant groves on the banks of 
streams, between the parallels of latitude 34 
and 30 degrees. It has been introduced on 
the Neilgherry Hills. Its bark contains a 
greater per-centage of tannin than any other 
acacia, and pays to ship to England. — Sim- 
monds, Beddome. 

ACACIA DECURRENS, or Black Wattle 
of Australia. — Bennett's Gatherings, 

ACACIA FARNESIANA, Willd. 



Acacia Indica. Desv. 
Mimosa FameidaDa. 

waid. 



Mimosa Indica. Poir. 
VachelUa Francsiana. W. 
d: A, 



Vilaiti kikar of Panjab. 

Hanja Pushtu. 

Vaday valli maram. Tait. 

Kusturi. Tbl. 

Peotuma. 



Guya-babula. Beno. 
Iri Babul. Mahb. 
Kabuli kikar of Panjab. 
Paharan kikar of Panjab. 
Babul of Panjab. 

Roxburgh says it is a native of every part 
.of India. It is found in Assam, Bengal and 
the peninsula. It is not wild in the N. W. 
but Himalaya, is naturalised and grows there 
up to 5,000 feet. It is a large shrub or small 
tree aimed with thorns, but, in waste places 
in the western Dekhan, where it occurs also 
in garden hedges, it is only a scrubby shrub. 
Dr. Gibson says its wood is only applicable 
for tent pegs and firewood, but Major Drury 
mentions that (in Travancore ?) the wood is 
very hard and tough, and is much used for 
ship knees, tent pegs and similar work. This 
report, however, needs verification. In Eu- 
rope, a delicious perfume is distilled from the 
flowers, and the tree exudes a considerable 
quantity of useful gum. — Drs. Qibson and 
J. L. Stetvart, Major Drury, Lieut.- Col. 
Lake, Roxb. ii. 557. 

ACACIA FERRUGINEA, D. C, ; IV. 4. A. 
Fro., p. 273. 

Mimosa ferruginea. Baxb. ii. 561. 



Vel velam. Tam. 
Woani. Tel. 
Vuni. 



It 



Anasaudra. Tel. 

Anachandra. 

Ausandra 



a 



»i 



This tree grows throughout the Madras 
Presidency, on the Coromandel Coast, in the 
Northern Circars, and is found at Courtallum, 
in the Bombay Presidency. It attains a 
height of from 20 to 25 feet. The wood is 
strong and tough. The bark is very astringent 
and forms an ingredient in the manufacture of 
a kind of arrack.— Voigt, Beddome, Drury. 



ACACIA LEUCOPHLOSA. 



ACACIA PLANIFRONS. 



Ar. Panjab. 
Rem. 



»» 



ACACIA JACQUEMONTL Bentham. 

Kandiara of Jhelum. 

Hanza of Trans-Indus. 

Babbil of Salt Range, Sutlej and Beas. 

Baburi Beas. 

Bambul. 

IAjanrukh. Pakjab. 
Gargusa. „ 

A small shrub of the PoDJab with immense 
white spines. Bark used as an astringent in 
distillation. — jDr« J, L, Stewart 

ACACIA JULIBBISSm. 

Shirin, Ean&war. | Var. Albizsia Lebbek. 

ACACIA LATRONUM, Willd. ; D. O. ; 
W.^ A. 

Himosa latronum. Kotn, \ Mimosa coringera. Linn, 



Ba£Ealo thorn. Eko. | Puki Tama. Tel. 

Common in the barren tracts of the Dekhan, 
and foujid on the Madras side of India. — VoigL 

ACACIA LEUCOPHLOSA, Willd. ; W. 
Sf A, ; Roxb. ; Corr, 

Acacia alba. WiUd. 
Mimosa leucophlcsa. Roah, 



Mimosa alba. Roid, 
,, tomentosa ? 



Reunjah. Hind, of Cen- 
tral Provinces. 
Panided Acaoia. Bno. 
Kikar. HiKD. 
Safedkikar. HiND. 
Hewar. Mahr. 
Nunbar. Pamj. 
Rem. 
Karir. 



»f 



)» 



Jand. Panj. 
Rannj. ,, 

EataAndare. Sinqh. 
Vel-velam. Tam. 
Vellai-tumma. Tam. 
Tella-tnroma. Tel. 

Its Gum. 
Vel-yelam pisin. Tam. 



It grows in the Dekhan^ in the woods and 
hills of peninsular India, in Coimbatore, in 
some parts of the Southern Mahratta country, 
and in the Sholapore districts between the 
Bheema and the Kistnah rivers. It grows in 
the rakhs of the Panjab and is found from 
about Lahore along the arid ti*act to Delhi. 
Its specific name and its Hindi, Tamul and 
Telugu names are given from the whitish or 
pale-yellow colour of its bark, which in 
Southern India, is one of the ingi*eciients used 
in distilling arrack. It grows to its full size 
in 20 years. In Coimbatore, the tree attains 
a medium size with a round head, but in the 
Dekhan, it is never of a size fit for anything 
beyond posts to small houses. The wood it 
furnishes, however, is strong, good and dark 
coloured, though generally small. It is easily 
distinguished by its panicled globular inflo- 
rescence and stipulaiy thorns, A tough and 
strong fibre, in use for large fishing nets and 
coarse kinds of cordage, is prepared from the 
bark by maceration after four or five days* 
beating. The Acacia leucophloea ? under tiie 
Hindi name of Reunjah, is described as a tree 
of Jubbulpore and the Centitd Provinces, 
tolerably large, but wood readily injured by 
insects, coarse of grain and brittle. Dr. J. 
Jv* Stewart also states that in Lahore the wood 



is subject to the attacks of insects and is only 
valued as fuel. — Mr, W. Jacobs Major 
Pearson, CaL Cat Ex. 1862, Drs. Wright 
(tnd Clegkom, Major Drury, Mr. Rohde, 
Voigt, Roxb. ii. 558. 

ACACIA MELANOXYLON, the Black- 
wood of Australia, is found principally in 
South Australia : it grows in good soil, and 
has a diameter of 1 to 1^ foot. The timber is 
tough and stmight-grained, resembling lance- 
wood, and is valuable for purposes in which 
elasticity and dumbility are required. The 
wood takes on a beautiful polish and woqld 
make hanclsome furniture. It bears a profusion 
of white flowers, and its seeds furnish abun- 
dant food for birds. — Henriettas Gatherings, 
p. 337. 

ACACIA MODESTA. Wall. 



PaloBa PuBhtii. Panj. 
Phala. 



Phalai. Panj. 



«t 
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This tree \& indigenous in the Salt range, 
and on all the low hills east to the Sutlej, and 
other parts of the Panjab, of which it is one 
of the characteristic trees, growing readily in 
poor sandy soils. It ranges from 5 to 12 feet 
in girth and 25 to 30 feet high. Its wood is 
inferior to babul, very dark-brown or nearly 
black, hard, strong, tough, heavy and durable; 
when green, a cubic foot weighs 69^ lbs., and 
when dry 53^ lbs. It is a favourite for cart 
wheels, sugar mills, plough stocks, wheel- 
barrows and shares, Persian wheels, mallets 
for cleaning cotton, &c., and for charcoal. It 
yields a gum like gum arable. — Dr. J. L. 
Stetoarty p. 55. 

ACACIA MYRIADENA, is the Mara of 
Tahiti, where this tree grows to a height of 50 
to 60 feet, and a circumference of 6 to 8 feet. 
Its wood is of a yellowish colour, durable 
and valuable for planks or spai^s. — Bennetfs 
Gatherings, p. 400. 

ACACIA MYRIOPHYLLA, Willd. ; 

Grah. 

Mimosa microphylla. Roocb. ii. 549. 

Grows on the Khassia hills ; wood unknown. 
The bark is used to make an intoxicating 
liquor. — Roxb., Voigt. 

ACACIA PENDULA, or Myall wood, 
exhales a pleasant perfume of violets. Myall, 
however, seems a name given in Australia, to 
several species of Acacia.— ^enncW'^ Gather ^ 
ings. 

ACACIA PLANIFRONS, W. ^ A.; 
Prodrom, p. 276. 

Umbrella Tree. Eno. | Sale. Tbl. 

This tree grows sparingly in several parts 
of the South of India, in Madura and Coim- 
batore, in the Ceded Districts, and in districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. A few trees are 



ACACIA SUNDRA. 



ACACIA VERA. 



growing on the east side of the fortress of 
Beliarj. Its wood is said to be good for 
ploughs. — Dalzell, Major ^Beddome, Boxb. 
iu 549. 

ACACIA RAMKANTA. Under this 
name, Drs. Gibson and Riddell describe an 
oraamental species of Acacia or a varietj of A. 
Arabica, common in the Dekhan, though less 
abundant than A. Arabica, from which it is 
distinguishable by its straight, tall, erect stem 
and general cypress-like appearance, or re- 
sembling that of a gigantic broom, and the 
colour of its legumes. Its wood is quite equal 
to that of the Acacia Arabica, being hard and 
used for cart wheels, ploughs, &c., but the 
natives attach some superstitious notions to 
the tree. — Drs, Gibson and Biddelh 

ACACIA SIRISSA ? Buck ? 

liimofla Birifisa. Roxb, f | Mimoaa speciosa, Jcieq. 



Taeek-tha. BURV. ? | Dnnhana. Tbl. 

A tree of Moulmein was sent to the London 
Exhibition of 1862 under these names. Wood 
reddish-colored and used for furniture, (Ca/. 
Cat. JSx. 1862) and with the same botanical 
name and Vern. Syn. of Siriss and Sirin {Pun- 
jabi), Mr. Powell describes a Panjab tree a 
good avenue tree, with a dark-brown and hard 
timber, but little used except as fuel. — CaL 
Cat. Ex, 1862, Powell, Hand-Book, Boxb. 
ii. 544. 

ACACIA SUMA, Buck. 

Mimosa suma. Jtoxb. ii. 563. 
Sai kmta. Bbno. { Telia chandra. Tkl. 

Grows in the Godavery forests and in 
Bengal. Wood very hard. — Boxb,, Voigt., 
Beddome, 

ACACIA SUNDRA, D. C. 

Acacia chundra. WiUd, \ Mimo«a Bundra. Roxh, 



Nalla ohandro. Tel. 
Sandra. ,, 



LallKheir. HiKD. Mahb. 
Karangally maram. Tax. 
ChaiK^a. Tel. 

This ti'ee grows in the peninsula and the 
Sunderbuus, but varies in size, in different 
localities. Dr. Gibson mentions that it is com- 
mon in the jungles of Bombay, but is there 
always scrubby, small and crooked ; and, 
though rather plentiful in the forests under 
the gh&ts, he ha4 not seen it of a size capable 
of affording planks. It is somewhat abundant 
in the jungles and a rather large sized tree. 
At Guntoor Mr. Rohde mentions he had 
obtained planks one foot broad ; that posts 
five feet long are procurable at 12 Rupees 
per 100, well suited for fencing, and that the 
natives regard it as the most durable wood 
for posts in house-buildiog, though, from its 
non-elastic nature it is unfavorable to the 
holding of nails driven into it. The wood is, 



however, not obtainable in the market geue- 
i^ally, iu planks of any size. The wood is of 
a dark chocolate colour, very hard, heavy and 
very stroug, a oue-inch bai' sustainiug a weight 
,of 600 lbs. It is also used for rice pestles. A 
resin similar to that which exudes from the 
A. catechu, is procured from this tree. The 
two ti*ees are nearly alike, the uncertainty of 
the prickles absent or present, being a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this one. — Boxb, 
ii. 562. Mr. Bohde, Dr. Wight, Dr, Cleg- 
horn* s Reports, Drury, Useful Plants, Voigt, 

ACACIA TOMENTOSA, Willd. 

Mimosa tomentosa. Boscb. \ Mimosa Kleinii Poir. 



Sftin-babul. Bekg. Jungle Nail Tree. Eno. 

Salsain-babula. ,, Ani muUa. Tail ? ? ? 

Elepbant Thoi^i. £no. Kodi velo. Tam. 

Grows in the north of Ceylon ; on the 
Maditis and Malabar sides of India, common 
near Sholapoi*e, in the Kandeish jungles and 
the Bombay Dekhan, and is found in Bengal. 
Its wood is tough and strong : flowers small, 
white, rather offensive. — Voigt, Beddome, 
Fergusson, Boxb. ii. 658. 

ACACIA VERA, Bauh, 

Acada nilotica ? | Mimosa nilotica. lAnn. 



True Acacia Tree. Eko. I Bgyptian thorn. Eno. 
Gum Arabic „ | AyaBos tuypwrtxV' Ob. 

The Acacia vera is a tree of the African 
desert from Senegal to Egypt, and its leaves 
yield the camel the sole forage it can meet in 
those arid regions. Under the Singhalese name 
of Andere, Mr. Mendis describes this as a tree, 
growing in the eastern Ceylon provinces, the 
wood weighing 71 lbs. per cubic foot, and last- 
ing 15 yeai's, and used for cross bars of fishing 
dhonies and pins for wooden anchoi*s. But, the 
Andere of Mr. Mendis is doubtless some other 
Acacia : the Katu-andere of Ceylon is the 
Acacia leucophloea. The Acacia vera affords 
two products, one natural, the other artificial, 
namely, the acacia j uice and gum arable. The 
inspissated acacia juice, the Akakia of Dios- 
corides and modem Asiatics, is a solid, heavy, 
shining, brittle, dark -coloured substance, inod- 
orous, insipid at first, flavour astringent, 
powder brown, soluble in water which it 
colours red. Dioscorides, and before him Hip- 
pocrates, have described and highly lauded the 
properties of this juice. It is obtained by 
pounding the unripe fruit, and expressing the 
juice ; this is thickened before the sun, and 
then placed in bladders in which drying gra- 
dually takes place. The little bladders of 
akakia found in Europe contain about 5 or 6 
ounces each ; it is sold in the bazars of Ben- 
gal in thin, very bkck cakes, about the size 
of a rupee. — O'Shaughnessy, pp. 299, 300. — 
Voigt, 262, Mendis. 



ACER LEVIGATUM. 



ACHOO. 



ACER, the Maple. Several species of Nepaul for rafters, beams, and similar building 
maple grow in the N. W. Himalaya, and in parposes. — VoigL, p. 92, Eng. Cyc. 



Tilkhan, Jhelum, Paaj. 
Tilpattan, Kangra, 
Trekliana, Jhelum, 
Kitla, Ghenab, 
Ejikrai ,, 



»» 



» 



the northern parts of India, in Nepaul, Sir- 
moor, Kumaon, Srinagkur, &c., of which the 
following are mentioned. 

ACER CAUDATUM, Wallich. 

Long-pointed Maple. | Mandal of Kula. 

A native of the highest regions of Nepaul, 
Sirmoor, Kumaon and Srinaghur. — Eng. Cyc.^ 
Dr. Cleghom, 

ACER CRETICUM, Linn, f 

Eukandra, Jhelum, Pan jab. 
Seran, of Kangra „ 

Mandar, Ghenab Bavi 
Tian, of Sutlej „ 
Kangla, Ghenab „ 

This small tree grows at 3,500 to 6,000 
feet on most of the great rivers of the Panjab 
from the Ravi, westwards. Its is of no special 
use. — JDr. J. L. Stewart^ p. 30. 

ACER CULTRATUM, fVallich. 

Gnrve-eyed Maple. Eno. 

Dr. Stewart does not attempt to separate 
Acer cultratum and Acer sterculiaceum, as 
they much resemble each other, often gi*ow in 
similar or the same places, and are frequently 
confused. The following vernacular names 
are given by Dr. J. L. Stewart for both of 
them : — 

Trekan; tilpattar, killn J. of Panjab. 

Tilpattar ; kilpattar, kannr K. of ,, 

Hanjoil, kancal, kanzru, kakra, mandar, G. of Panjab. 



Mandar, chirindi, B. of Panjab. 

Mandar, kaura, ,, 

Mandar, kanjar, kalindra, jarimu, laur S. of Panjab. 

This and Acer sterculiaceum are handsome 
trees, which attain a great size. Acer cul- 
tratum is a native of Kumaon, Srinaghur, and 
the N. W. Himalaya, and grows along with 
Acer sterculiaceum, on all the rivers of the 
Panjab, up to near the Indus at 4,000 to 
10,000 feet. Their timber is not particularly 
valued, but the burrs or excrescences on the 
stem are made into the ornamental drinking 
cups which sell high in Tartaiy. — Eng. 
Cyc.^ Mr. Foioelly Hand Book, Dr. •/. L. 
Stewart, m.d. 

ACER DOBINEA, the Maple of Norfolk 
Island, is a very handsome tree, and its wood is 
used for cabinet work. — KeppeVs Ind* Arch., 
Vol II, p. 282. 

ACER LEVIGATUM. Wallich. 

Karandln, Panjabi. | Karadlu, Panjabi. 

The Polished Maple, is found in the 
woods of the higher mountains of Nepaul and 
Kumaon, and also in the alps of Sirmoor, 
where it acquires a trunk thii*ty or forty feet 
high and from three to four feet thick. Its 
growth is slow ; its timber is said by Dr. 
Wallich to be used by the inhabitants of 



ACER OBLONGUM, Mundar of Panjab, 
grows in Nepaul, according to Mr. Thomp- 
son, plentifully in the lower moist valleys 
in the sub- range of Kumaon, logs of 6 to 8 
feet long and 4 feet in girth, obtainable. 
Its wood he says is of a flesh-colour with 
satin stains and is handsome and ornamental. 
Lt.-Col. Lake, Commissioner of the JhuUun- 
dur Division, mentions a timber tree of almost 
similar names, M under, Acer oblong aium^ 
which he says attains a good size, with a wood 
white, elastic, heavy, close-grained ; used for 
ploughs, cot frames and jhampan poles. — 
Voigt, p. 92. Mr. Thompsony Conservator of 
JPoresis, Qurhwal, Lieut, ^CoL Lake, Commr., 
Jhullundur Division. 

ACER STERCULIACEUM, fFall. Dr. 
J. L. Stewart gives to this Maple the same 
vernacular names as to il. cultratum. Wall., 
and he does not describe them separately. 
It is called La-ur in Kanawar, and Tiipatra in 
Kashmir, with reference to the incised three- 
pointed leaves. Dr. Stewart mentions that A. 
cultratum, and A. sterculiaceum grow together 
on all the Panjab rivers up to near the 
Indus at from 4,000 to 10,000 feet, the A. 
sterculiaceum at greater heights. They are 
handsome trees, with a girth up to 12 feet, 
but the timber is not much valued. It is, 
however close-grained and tolerably strong, 
and in Kangra is used for making ploughs, 
bedsteads and jampan poles and drinking cups 
for export to Thibet. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
p. 30., Mr. Thompson. 

ACER VILLOSUM, Wallich. The 
Sha^ggt Mapi^e, is a very large tree, found 
on the Himalaya mountains, approaching the 
limits of perpetual snow, in Sirmoor and Ku- 
maon. — Sng. Cyc. 

ACHRAS SAPOTA, Linn. Wlllde. 



Black Bully. Eno. 

Common Sapota. 
Bully or Bulli Tree. 






Sapota Plum Tree. Eno. 
Sime Ilupai maram. Tam. 
Sima ippa chettu. Tel. 



This valuable fruit tree, which beara the 
Sapodilla plum, has been introduced into India 
from South America, and is found about Goa 
and the Dekhan, and in gardens in other parts 
of India. Its wood is hard and close-grained, 
and in South America is reckoned of great 
value for the shingles for corn houses. The 
bark is said to be a good substitute for Cin- 
chona. The seeds are aperient and diuretic : 
in over-doses they are dangerous. There is a 
variety with ovate or elliptic fruit, and one 
with a roundish, somewhat depressed fruit 
The Tamil name means the foreign Bassia 
longifolia. — Voigt, p. 339, Mr. Jajfrey, Dr^ 
Hidden, Roxb. ii. 181. 

ACHOO is a tree of the forests of Ganjam 
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ABENANTHERA PAVONINA. 



uEQICERAS FRAGRANS. 



and Gumsur, which attains an extreme height 
of 36 feet, with a circumference of 2^ feet. 
The height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch is 10 feet. It is supposed 
to be the Morinda tinctoria. It furnishes a 
light, hai'd wood, of which the stocks of all the 
Uria matchlocks are made. A pink dye is 
extracted from the root. It is not very com- 
mon.— C^aptotn Macdonald, 

ACMENA ZEYLANICA. Th, 118. 
Goda-maranda, Simgh. 

A small myrtle-like tree of Ceylon, veiy 
ornamental ; but timber, though tough, small 
and curved. — Mr. Fergusson, 

ACTINODAPHNE. Several species of 
Actinodaphne grow in the South of India. 
In Ceylon, A. speciosa, Nees, grows up to 
elevations of 8,000 feet in the Central Pro- 
vinces, and attains a height of 30 to 40 feet. 
The A. angustifolia, Nees, grows in the An- 
namullay, Neilgherry and Western forests. 
The value of the timber is not known. — 
Fergussoriy Beddome. 

ADANSONIA DIGITATA, Linn. 

Adansonia baobab. Ocertn, 



Baobab tree. Eno. 
Monkey Bread tree. Eno. 
Ethiopian sour gourd. 



Lalo Plant. £ng. 
Papara pulianmram. Tam. 
Am pulia maram. 



This plant has been naturalised in Ceylon 
and India, and may be seen at Madras, Nega- 
patam, Samulcottah, Hyderabad, Bombay and 
Guzerat. Its trunk is very short, but, in 
girth it attains the largest size next to Wel- 
lingtonia gigantea of any known tree. As a 
timber tree, it is useless, the wood being 
spongy and soft ; but fishermen use its fruit as 
fioats for their nets. — Use f. Plants, Dr.Ridd., 
Eng, CgcLj Voigty Fergusson, Roxb. iii. 164. 

[21]. ADELIA SERRATA. 

Dhanyali, Rajauri. 

Has a dai'k green leaf and is used for 
holly. 
ADENANTHERA BICOLOR. Moan. 

Mas Moru gaha. Singh. 

A very ornamental Ceylon tree, with timber 
smaller than A. pavouina. — Fergusson. 

ADENANTHERA FALCATA. Linn. 
A ti-ee of the Moluccas. — Voigt 259. 

ADENANTHERA PAVONINA, Linn. 

Rukto ohandan. Bkng. 



t> 



Ranguna. • 
Y-wai-gyi. BuRX. 
Red wood tree. Eng. 
Ranjana. Hum. 
Ku-chandana. Hind, 
Manjati. Malbal. 
Kimbh6ji. Sans. 



Madatiya^gaha. SiNGH. 
Manjadi. Tam. 
Ani Gunda-mani. Tah. 
Ani kundu-mani. „ 
Bandi Gurivenda. T£L. 
Manseni Kotta. „ 
Bandi Guruvindza. ,, 



This is a large and handsome tree, found in 



Malabar, the Circars and most of the forests 
of India. It is not very plentiful in Burmah, 
being widely dispensed ; but it is met with in 
sufficient quantity in the Rangoon, Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts. It grows in both penin- 
sulas of India, in Sylhet, Bengal, Assam, and 
the Moluccas. The inner heart-wood of large 
trees, is deep red, hard, solid and durable, suit- 
able for the purposes of the cabinet maker. 
As, in old trees, the wood is of a red colour, 
from this, in upper India, it gets its name of 
Rakto chandan, or red Sandal wood ; but the 
true Bed Sandal or Red Sandai*s wood of 
commerce, is the Pterocai'pus santalinus. The 
wood is not procurable in any quantity. The 
wood is said to yield a red dye ; ground to a 
paste with water, it is used by hindue to make 
the sectarian marks on their foreheads. The 
seeds are of a shining scarlet colour, with a 
cir9u1ar streak in their centre, and are used as 
weights by jewellers, and as oiiiaments in the 
form of beads, bracelets, &c. Books represent 
these as usually weighing four grains, and 
they are in common use by the Burmese, as 
equivalent to that weight. The seeds, how- 
ever, have to be selected for the purpose as 
many of them do not weigh more than two or 
three grains each. A cement is made by beat- 
ing them up with borax and water. The pulp 
of the seeds mixed with honey, is applied 
externally to hasten suppuration in boils and 
abscesses, the natives in Travancore have an 
idea that, taken inteiiially, they are poisonous, 
especially when in a powdered state. — 
McClelland, Mason, Useful I'lants, Juries^ 
Reports, Madras Exhibition, Mr. Fergusson^ 
Major Beddome, Roxb. ii. 370, Voigt. 259. 

ADHATODA VASICA. Nees. 

Justicia a adbatoda. Idnn., Roxb. 

Bakus. Beng. 
Basoka. ,, 
Malabar Nut. £ng. 
ArlB. Hind. 
Aru8. , , 

This shrub grows in Java, Ceylon, in both 
the Indian peninsulas, in Bengal, Nepaul and 
Sylhet, and is quite the characteristic plant of 
the lower hills of the Panjab. The wood 
is soft and considered very fit for making 
charcoal for gunpowder. — Ainslie, Voigt.y 
Powell, Roxb. i. 126, Voigt. 488. 

JEGICERAS FRAGRANS. Kon. 

JR. majuB. Ocart. I M, floridum. Horn. 

M. obovatum. BL \ Rhizophora comiculata. Z. 



Asganda. Hind. 
UruB or Utaroaha. Sans. 
Adadod^. Tam. 
Addasaram. TXL. 



Pou kadel. Can. | Heenkadol. Singh. 

A ^nall tree of the coasts of India, growing 
in salt marshy places, with the mangroves. 
Wood, light and soft. — Fergusson, Roxb. iii. 
130, Voigt. ZW. 



JEGLE MARMELOS. 

jEGLE MARMELOS, Corr. 

Cratseva marmeloa. Linn. \ Feronia pelucida. Itotlu 



Bel. Bbko. 
Ouk-sheet. BURM. 
Bengal Quiuce. £no. 
Larger wood sCpple. Eng. 
Bel. Hind Mahr. 
Tanghai ? or TanguL Malat. 
Kuyalam. Malsal. 



Bil of Panjab. 
Beli Singh. 
Yilya maram. Tam. 
Mir6du chettu. Tkl. 
Bilvamu chettu. Tel. 
"Vilva chettu. „ 
Malu-ramu chettu. Tel. 



This is a large thorny tree with temate 
leaves, growing throughout India, which 
flowers during the hot season, and its large 
spheroidal fioiit ripens after the rains. The 
tree is common on the Bombay side, in waste 
places, inland forests, and old gardens. It is 
found in gardens in the South of India, and is 
not uncommon at dijQferent places below Simla 
to about 4,000 feet. It attains a height of 20 
to 30 feet in Ghurwal. It grows about towns 
and villages throughout the Prome district 
and also about Tounghoo, more especially on 
the Shan side of the river, where the large 
spheroidal fruit may be had in great quantity 
from the end of February to the end of July. 
The wood is light coloured, variegated with 
veins, compact and hard, but in India^ is not 
used, partly perhaps from a religious feeling 
on the part of the hindus, with whom the tree 
is sacred to Siva and partly from the value of 
the tree from the great medicinal virtues of 
the fruit. It belongs to a family, the 
Aurantiacese or orange tribe, remai'kable for 
the excellence of its timber, which is usually 
small. The wood is very strong, and, on the 
Godavery districts, the native dhol or drum, 
is often made of it. In Kumaon it is used 
for naves of wheels and sugar crushers. In 
Ganjam and Gumsur it attains an extreme 
height of 30 feet and circumfei*ence of 3 feet. 
The height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, being 10 feet. The wood 
is ground with water into a sort of oily paste, 
which is poured on the lingum in the temples 
dedicated to Siva. The leaves are offered to 
Siva and to the female energies in the same 
way that the leaves of the Toolsee are offered 
to Vishnoo. The fruit is delicious to the 
taste and veiy fragrant. It is smooth, resem- 
bling an orange, with a yellow hai*d rind, 
which is astringent and used in dyeing yellow. 
The fruit has been long in use, in diarrhoea, 
and its aperient and detersive qualities and its 
efficacy in remedying habitual costiveness, 
have been proved by constant experience. It 
has lately been brought into repute %vhen fresh 
and in conserve as a remedy in some kinds of 
dysentery. When dried before it is ripe, the 
fruit is used in decoction in diarrhoea and 
dysentery, and when ripe and mixed witl! juice 
of tamarinds, forms an agreeable drink. The 
mucus which surrounds the seeds is, for some 
purposes^ a very good cement ; Dr. Gibson 
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AGATHIS LORANTHIFOLIA. 

says the beautiful ready-made varnish which 
surrounds the seeds, will one day be turned to 
use in the arts. The roots, bark and leaves are 
reckoned refrigerant in Malabar. The bark 
of the former, especiaUy, is given, in decoction, 
in intermittent fever, and the leaves are applied 
as a poultice in ophthalmia. They abound in 
a volatile fragrant bitter exciting oil. In 
Ceylon, a fragrant perfume known as marmala 
water, is distilled from the flowers, and is 
much used by the natives as a perfume for 
sprinkling on visitora. Lest the resemblance 
of the Wood apples to the fruit of the Nux 
vomica might give rise to accidents, their 
strong aromatic smell like that of all other 
fruits of the orange family, to which they 
belong, will distinguish them easily from the 
Nux vomica, which is devoid of aroma. — 
Brss McClelland, Wighty Mason, Qibson, 
Biddelly Waring, O'Shaughnessy, and J. L, 
Stewart, Col. Lake, Mr. Fergusson, Mr, jS. 

Thompson, Use ful Plants, Mr, Elliot. Roxb, 
ii. 579. 

JESCHYNOMENE ASPERA, Linn. 

M. indica. WcM. 



M. lagenaria. Lour. 
M. aquatica. RoTcb. 



Hedysanim lagenarium, 
Boxb. ill. 365. 



Phul-sola. Beno. 
Shola. Hind. 
Sola. Hnn>. 
Attukedasa. Malsal. 
Diya-siambala. Smau.- 



j Attunette. Tav. 
Jilugu bendu. Tsu 
Jilugu. Tel. 
Niru jilugu. Tkl. 



This plant grows in moist or marshy places 
in India. Its pith is much used for making 
hats, bottle covers, artificial flowera and models 
of temples, and fireworks. 

AGATHIS AUSTRALIS? 

Dammara Australis. 

The Kawrie or New Zealand Pine, one of 
the Conifei*9e, in its native forests, attains a 
considerable height, with a straight cleau 
stem, which, from its lightness and toughness, 
has been found well calculated for the masts 
of ships. It was inti*oduced into the Bombay 
Horticultural Society's Gardens. — Dr. Rid- 
dell, Eng, Cyc, 

AGATHIS LORANTHIFOLIA?/Sfa/wd. 

Dammara loranthifolia. I Pinus dammara. Xinnarw. 
The Dammar Pine. | 

A large tree, found on the very summits of 
the mountains of Amboyna, Temate, and 
many of the Molucca Islands. When young, 
it has something the aspect of a young cedar, 
the wood of which it is said to resemble. 
Griffith mentions it as a member of the Tenas- 
serim Flora, and Dr. Mason has seen the 
young plants of the tree, to which Griffith 
referred and which the Bunnese call Theet- 
men or Tree Governor. The leaf is precisely 
that of the dammar pine, but the Tenasserim 
tree is not known to yield any dammar. The 



AGLAIA SPECTABILIS. 



AILANTUS MALABARICUS. 



timber of the Archipelago tree is represented 
to be light and of inferior quality, wholly unfit 
for any situation exposed to wet, but answer- 
ing tolerably well for in-door purposes. The 
wood of the Tenasserim tree is white, rather 
light, bears a considerable resemblance to some 
kinds of pine, and is used by native carpenters 
for various purposes ; the Burmese have a 
superstition that the beams of the balances 
of their scales, ought to be fonned of this 
wood. — />!•#. Mason, and RiddelU Eng. Cyc, 

AGATI GRANDIFLORUM, Deav. 

Agati coccinea. Duv. 
.^achynomene grandi- 
flora, Boxb. L* 



CoroniUa grandiflora. Willde 
Coronilla coccinea. „ 
Sesbsmia coccinea. ,, 



Buka. 

Agisi. 
Avisi. 



Sans. 

Tel. 

Tkl. 



Buko. Beho. 

Augasta. ,, 

Agati. Malkal. Tam. 

This tree is easily recognized by its flowers. 
It is seen in every town and village of the 
Tenasserim Provinces, and in the betel gar- 
dens of Peninsular India, where it is much 
cultivated for shade, and as a trellis for the 
support and shelter of the Piper betel. It 
grows also in Bengal and Assam. Its wood, 
called in the Circars, Auguste wood, is soft, 
and of no use in carpentry or cabinet work, 
only fit for fuel, but the tree grows with great 
rapidity, and could be usefully planted to 
shelter young trees of slower growth. There 
are varieties of the Agati, some with varie- 
gated and some with red flowers, and the 
leaves and flowers of a white variety, known 
in Tamul as the Agati-kire-pu, are used in 
soups, curi'ies and as greens. On the Madras 
Coast, the legumes which ai*e 1 2 to 18 inches 
long are not frequently eaten, but they are 
a favorite vegetable with the natives of 
Burmah. Medicinally, the bark is a power- 
ful bitter tonic : and the leaves are used, 
in infusion in catarrh, as an aperient. — 
Boxb. iii, 330, Mr. Jaffrey, Drs. Riddell, 
Masonj Useful Plants, Mr, Elliot, Dr. 
G*iShaughnessy, Voigt, 216. 

AGLAIA MIDNAPORENSIS, Carey. 

A. grata, Wail. 

This tree grows in the forests of Midna- 
pore. Wood not known. — Voigt, 1 36. 

AGLAIA ODORATA, Lour. 
Camunium SinenHC, Rumph. 

This tree grows in Cochin-China and China. 
Wood not known. — Voigi, 136. 

AGLAIA SPECTABILIS. A large tree, 
met with along the banks of rivers in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts. It aflbrds a 
light serviceable timber, somewhat stronger 
than the American Pine, and capable of being 
wrought with little labour. Wood, red-colour- 
ed, strong and adapted for house-building. — 
McClelland. 



AHGUIL. Tam. ? A light, yellow colour- 
ed wood of Ti-avancore ; specific gravity 0'74. 
Very abundant ; used for furniture. — CoL 
Frith. 

AHLI-NE NGAI. Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein. Used for ordinary house-building 
purposes. Leaf is eaten boiled as greens. — . 
CaL Cat. Ex. 1 862. 

AH-NAN. Burnu A tree of Tavoy and 
Moulmein, probably the Fagrasa fragrans, 
Roxb. Will Orif., (the Oyrtophyllum fra- 
grans of Falconer). That of Moulmein, is 
described as a strong wood, good for building 
purposes. That of Tavoy, as a sti'ong, hard, 
and very durable timber used in ship-building. 
— Cal. Cat Ex. o/1862. Captain Dance. 

AHSEEE-HA. Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein. Wood hard, used for making musical 
instruments — CaL Cat. Ex. 1 862. 

AILANTUS EXCELSUS, Roxb. ii, 450. 



Maruk. Mahr. 
Peru mara. Maleal. 
Aralu. Saks. 



Peru maram. Tam. 
Pedda manu. Tel. 
Pey jipa. Tel. 



This tree grows in many localities, in Coro- 
maudel, Surat, Baroach, and Baroda. It 
resembles the ash in its general appearance, 
but attains a larger size ; flowering in January 
and February. It is common about old build- 
ings and in raviny ground of the Dekhan and 
of Guzerat, about Baroach and Baroda. It is 
seldom found as a tree in the Bombay forests. 
It is common in the Northern Circara, and in 
the Godavery forests and is met with in Goim- 
batore. The wood is light and not durable. 
Dr. Wight says it was described to him as 
hard, close-grained and heavy, and fit for 
gun-stocks, and he had been told that it is 
much used in Bombay, in cabinet-making, 
but greatly doubted the correctness of the 
infoimation, in which Dr. Gibson concurs. 
Dr. Cleghorn in the Madras Exhibition Jury 
Reports, describes the wood as light and white, 
and Voigt and Cleghorn and Graham say it 
is used for making sword handles, &c. It 
is also employed to make sheaths for spears, 
also, catamarans, but is not durable. On the 
Godavery, the natives never use it — Drs. 
Wight, Cleghorn, Riddell, Useful Plants, 
Mr. Elliot, Mr. Jaffrey, M. E. Juries^ Re- 
ports, Captain Beddome, Voigt. 

AILANTUS GLANDULOSUS. Desf. 

A tree of China and the Moluccas. Wood 
not known. — Voigt, 186. 

AILANTUS MALABARICUS, D. C. 

Mudde doop. Can. 
Matti Pal of the Kadera. 
Peru mara. Maleal. 

A large tree, it 



Walbelin-gas. Singh. 
Peru maram. Tam. 
Peruohettu. Tel. 



occurs 
B 



in 



Ceylon, 



If 



ALANGIUM LAMARKII. 



ALBIZZIA AMARA 



common in Travancore, also occurs in the 
Animallay forests and Malabar. It has 
rather an ornamental appearance from its dark, 
shining pinnate leaves. In Canara and Sunda, 
it is common near the ghats above. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Wight, the bark is rough, very 
thick, and studded with bright garnet-looking 
grains, apparently of a resinous nature, which 
do not, however, dissolve either in spirit or 
water. The bark has a pleasant and slightly 
bitter taste, is considered a tonic and febrifuge, 
and is given in cases of dyspepsia. It yields 
a fragrant resinous juice, known as matti pal^ 
which was first noticed by Buchanan. This 
reduced to powder, mixed with milk, and 
strained, is given, in small doses, in dysentery, 
and reputed to be an excellent remedy, owing 
chiefly to the balsamic properties of the resin. 
Wood soft, said to be worthless. The frait, 
triturated with mango and mixed with rice, 
is reckoned useful in cases of ophthalmia. — 
Useful PlantSy Dr. Gibson^ Mr. Fergusson, 

AKYAB. The woods sent from here to 
the Exhibition of 1862, were as under ; 



ArtocarpuB. 

Baibga. 

Bamaw. 

Bhoot-tha. 

Bignonia stipulata. 

Ghampac. 

Chahoong. 

Chenebroon. 

Grandoop. 

Gi'awndow or kyoung-thya 

Dipterocarpus, ap, 

Eleocarpas. 

Erythina Indica. 

Gkurciniasp. parawah. 

Inhayon. 

Iron wood or Pyeng. 

f» «» "ya. 
Kalat nothee. 
S[a'moang. 
Ka-ogan. 
Khoongho. 
Khouk dah. 
Kran dao. 



Kupoop. 

Ky-oimg-thya. 

Mootsomah. 

Pr-bhan. 

Pa~ran-yan. 

Proonbajah. 

Rajaw. 

Rambabha. 

Taboot. 

Taiaboukbha. 

Talaz. 

Thabra king. 

Tha-bya. 

Thadoop. 

Theuganet (TiUa.) 

Thoonghun. 

Thoungthalaz. 

Tonuggaugaw. 

Thing. 

Thy. 

Thykado. 

Thynan. 

Thyzauhoong. 



ALANGIUM LAMARKII, Thwaiies, 

8yn. 

Alangium decapetalum, Lam, 
Alangium tomentosiu), Lam. D. C. 
Alangium hexapetalum, Roxb. 



Bagh-ankra. Bbkg. 
Akar-kanta „ 
Anisamli mara. Gak. 
Sage-leaved alangium. Eng 
Akola. Hnrn. 
Akarkanta. Hum. 
Anknlo. Mahr. 
Ankul. V 
Angolam. Malbal. 
Kara Angolam: Maleal. 



Unkotha nieochaka.SANS. 

n akola nieochaka. 

Ankolamu. 

An kola. 

Nieo-chaka. 

£e petta ? SlKGH. 

Alinji maram. Tah. 

Ankolamu. Tel. 

Uduga. Tel. 

Udugu. Tel. 



»* 






This is a small tree found in Ceylon, 
Coimbatore, Cochin and throughout the 
Peninsula of India. It attains an extreme 
height of 30 feet, with a circumference of 2^ 
feet, the height from the ground to the inter- 



section of the first branch being 12 feet. It is 
common on the Bombay side, both in the open 
country and in some of the jungles towards 
the coast, but, there, it is less a jungle tree 
than one found in hedges and village lanes. 
It grows in the Ehassia hills, in Assam, up to 
the base of the Himalaya, and is found in the 
Malay Peninsula and in Cochin-China. The 
wood beautiful, and tough but small. It is 
said by Dn Roxburgh to be beautiful, and in 
Dr. Wight's experiments, he found it sastain 
a weight of 310 lbs., but neither Dr. Wight 
nor Dr. Gibson had ever seen a ten-inch plank, 
and Mr. Rohde says it wants size ; Captain 
Beddome, however, describes it as an orna- 
mental, beautiful wood, attaining a fair size in 
the forests of the Godavery and Circars. In 
Ganjam and Gumsur, the leading bull in a 
herd of buffaloes, has a wooden bell called 
"Lodoko," attached to its neck. This is 
heard at a great distance in the jungle, and 
is always made of this wood, which is said to 
be peculiarly sonorous. Excepting this, the 
wood appears to be used only for firewood. 
Roxburgh says of A. hexapetalum. Wood 
beautiful. The root has a reputation in snake 
bites. — Drs. Wight and Oibson^ Mr. Elliot^ 
Voigt, M. E, J, Rep, Mr. RohdCj Captain 
Beddome, Mr. Fergusson, Captain Mac^ 
donald in M, E. JBroceedings, Useful Plants. 

ALBIZZIA : Species. 

Kokoh. Burm. 

This tree grows in the Northern districts of 
Pegu, on and near the hills of British 
Burmah. The wood is valued by the natives 
as much as Padouk (Pterocarpus WallichiL) 
or even more so. It is used for cartwheels^ 
oil presses and canoes. In the Prome district, 
under the Burmese rule, a special tax was 
levied on the felling of "Kokoh" and 
" Padouk." Large trees are becoming very 
scarce in the Irrawaddy valley, but are not 
uncommon in the Tounghoo district. A 
cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 60 feet and 
average girth, measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 12 feet — Dr. Brandis, CaL Ex, 
Cat. for 1862. 

ALBIZZIA AMABA. Boimn, BetUh, 
W. ^ A, WiUd. 

Mimosa amara., RooA. ii 548. 
Mimosa pulchella, RoaA. ii. 648. 
Acacia WightiL Orah. W.db A. 
Acacia amara. WUld. 



Bel Kambi. Can. 
LaUye. Mahb. 
Narnngi. Tam. 
Shekiam. 



I) 



Wanjamaiun. Tax. 
Nalla regu. Tkl. 
NeUa-renga??}, 



This tree grows in Coimbatore and through- 
out the Madras Presidency, and is common in 
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ALBIZZIA ELATA. 



ALBIZZIA LEBBEK. 



the more inland jungles of the Bombay 
presidency, bat less so on their coasts : Dr. 
Gibson says it grows about the ghats of 
Canara and Snnda, not inland and not north 
of the GungawalJi river. It is a tolerably 
large tree in Coimbatore, but of rather low 
stature. Its flower is very beautiful. The 
wood is of a handsome dark colour and hard, 
and the heart-wood is beautifully mottled 
and veined. In the Bombay presidency, the 
the wood is always very crooked, otherwise, 
when ripe, it is strong and tough, and might 
be applicable to domestic purposes. From its 
black color, the natives of Canara and Sunda 
deem it (wrongly) a species of ebony. — Roxb. 
ii, 648, Drs. Wightj Gibson^ Beddome^ Fer- 
gusson* 

ALBIZZIA ELATA. 

Acacia elata. Graham, | Mimosa elata. Roxb.; 
WaU, Wall. 



Seei. BuRH. 
Thaeet-tha. BuRM. 
Chiknl mara. Can. 
DhoonSiria. Pakjabi. 



Baro. Panjabi. 
Safed Siria. ,, 
Kareo of N. W. Prov. 
Telia Bopara. TsL. 

This very handsome large tree grows in 
Ceylon and is pretty common in Canara and 
Sunda, both above and below the ghats. It 
occurs in the Godavery forests, in Dehrah 
Doon, is cultivated in the Panjab, N. W. 
Provinces, and grows in Kumaon, Assam, on 
the banks of the In'awaddy and Ataran and in 
Tavoy. Plentiful in the Pegu, Tounghoo 
and Prome districts, and very abundant all 
along the sea-shore from Amherst to Mergui. 
Its maximum girth 4 cubits, and maximum 
length is 18 feet. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. Its timber is straight, lengthy and of 
large girth. The wood is red, and is hard 
and strong and veiy durable. It is much 
valued for bridges, house buildings and house 
posts. It is adapted for cabinet making, and 
of suflicient girth to be advantageously 
employed in Government buildings, and for 
packing cases. Dr. Brandis, writing of it, 
says that it is abundant throughout the plains 
of British Kurmah, particularly near the 
banks of rivers, and its wood may, at a future 
time, become an important article of trade. 
The heart-wood is strong and durable, and less 
heavy than that of most trees of the same 
family. The only drawback is, that the pro- 
portion of sapwood is large. Breaking weight, 
he says, 250 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 42 to 
SS lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the flrst branch 
is 40 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 10 feet. It sells at 12 
annas per cubic foot. — Roxb, ii, 546, Voigt^ 
Captain Beddome, Drs, Gibson and McClel- 
land, Captain Dance, Madras Artillery, 
Dr. Brandis, Cat. Ex, Cat, of 1862, Mr. R 
Thompson, Dr, J, L. Stewart, Mr, Fcrgusson, 



ALBIZZIA LEBBEK, Benth. 



Acacia speciosa, Willd. ; 

W.&A. 
Acada serissa, Buth. 
Mimosa flezuosa, BjqUI. 



Mimosa sirissa. Rot^. 
Mimosa speciosa, Jncq. 
A Mollis var. Julibraa- 
sin, Btnih, 



Siriaha. Bkng. 
Seei. BuRM.? 
Sirris. Hind. Panj 
Sirisia tree. Eng. 
Lasrin. Fanj. 
Lasrian. „ 
Shurungra „ 
Mathirshi 
Sirin. 



n 



Kali Birin. Panj. 
Siri. ,, 

Sirisha. Sans. 
Suriyamara. Singh. 
K&tU-vagai. Tax. 
Vel-vaghai maram. Tam. 
Dirasana chettu. Tel. 
Sinduva chettu „ 
Siiissee. Ubia. 

This large tree, as will be observed by the 
number of its botanical synonyms, is diffi- 
cult of identification : but, Dr. Stewart sup- 
poses that under these names are even yet 
included, several of the wild species of acacia, 
which grow well in the Himalaya, from the 
Indus eastward, at 2,200 to 5,000 feet of 
elevation. This, the Mimosa sirissa of Rox- 
burgh, is, in the Madras Exhibition Juries' 
Reports, stated to be the Acacia serissa which 
is extensively planted along the banks of the 
Granges canal. Dr, Gibson seems to refer 
A speciosa to A. odoratissima, and to think 
that the Bombay Sirris and Ran Sirris are 
not different The tree grows through- 
out the Madras Presidency. In Ganjam and 
Gumsur, it is very plentiful, and attains an 
extreme height of 30 feet and circumference 
of 4-^ feet, the height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch being 22 feet. 
It is there used for sugar crushers, pestles, 
mortars, and ploughshares. It is common in 
the forests of the Bombay Presidency, grows 
in Travancore, on the Coromandel Coast, and 
is a common tree in Coimbatore where it 
is frequently grown by the road sides for 
the shade that its large head affords. It 
is a large ti*ee, and plentiful in Pegu, par- 
ticularly in the Tounghoo district, and it is 
found on the Irrawaddy and may exist in 
the Tenasserim Provinces. Like the Seet 
of the Burmese, A. elata, described by Drs. 
Mason and McClelland, Albizzia Lcbbek is 
a tree of large size and rapid growth, but 
Albizzia elata is said to have a red wood or 
of a dark colour, and that of Albizzia Lebbek 
as white or light-coloured. The timber is 
easily procured in Madras, and is white or 
light-coloured, very durable and very hard and 
strong, for Dr. Wight found a 1^ inch bar to 
sustain 560 lbs., and it is much used for beams 
in building. Major Beddome says it should 
be felled in the cold season. The teinn Juli- 
brassin is a corruption of Qui abrcsham, 
meaning silky flowered. — Roxb. ii, 544, Drs, 
J, L, Stewart, p, 55, Mason, McClelland, 
Oleghom in M. B, J. R., Wight in M, E. P., 
and Dr. Gibson in Botni. Geo. Soc, Journal, 
Capt. Macdonaldi Mr. Fcrgusson, Major 
Beddome, 
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ALBIZZIA ODORATISSIMA. 



ALEURITES TRILOBA 



ALBIZZIA ODORATISSIMA, Benth. 

Acacia odoratiseima, Willd ; W db A. 
Acacia lomatocarpa, D. C. 
Mimosa odoratissima, lAnn. Jtoxb. 
Mimosa marginata, Lam. 

Fragrant Acacia. £no. 
Ghechua. Gond. 
Sanknur. 



Sirsa. Hind. 

Sirris. Mahb. 

Kan Sirris. Mahr. 

Karintha karra. Maleal? 

Siri of Panj. 

Sui „ 

Lasre „ 

Polacli „ 

Drek 






« 



« 



ti 



71 



Tandai C. of Panj. 

Karmbru B. „* 

Karmru B. 

Elarha 

Bunn of ELaghan. 

Surree mara. Singh. 

Kara Tagai. Tax* 

Sela-wunja. 

Ssebe maram? 

Shinduga. Tel. 

Telsu. 



»i 



« 



This tree grows in Ceylon, all over the 
peninsula of India, and in anj soil, on the coast 
or in the interior, and it is found in Bengal, the 
Panjab, Assam, the eastern provinces of Bur- 
mah, Pegu and Tenasserim. It grows in the 
Panjab valleys at 2,500 feet to 5,000 feet up 
to the Chenab river. Its timber in the Panjab 
is said to be soft and only fit for fuel. In the 
Madras Presidency, about Coimbatore, it is of 
rapid growth and in considerable abundance, 
attaining the height of 30 to 40 feet. It often 
attains a good size in the Bombay Presidency, 
but, in Nagpore, it is only in gardens that its 
dimensions are great, the timber it yields in 
other localities being, as a general rule, of 
small scantling. It is, even there, however, 
obtainable in beams from 15 to 18 feet Ions:' 
and three feet in girth, at 5 annas per cubic 
foot. In Coimbatore, beams one foot square 
are procurable. The heart wood is dark- 
coloured, turning almost black with age. The 
wood is strong and heavy, is a smooth timber 
to work, and takes a good polish, the grain 
being oiTiamental, though rather open. It 
has an outer ring of white wood, of from 2" to 
3" in Nagpore, but which. Dr. Gibson says, 
is, in the western Dekhan, always 3-4ths of 
the whole. This part alone is assailable by 
white ants: but, by being creosoted, could 
probably be made a useful railway timber. 
All accounts describe its heart-wood as strong, 
hard and heavy ; in Nagpore of sufficient size 
to form rafters, and excellently suited for 
naves and felloes of wheels, but there is an 
uncertainty as to its powers to bear moisture. 
A beam an inch and a half square sustained a 
weight of 570 lbs. It is used for naves and 
felloes of wheels and in house buildinp:. The 
oil manufacturers of Nagpore use it for their 
mills, and it is there generally employed to 
make carts. The wood is said to deserve being 
better known for the general purposes of car- 
pentry. — Roxb. ii. 546, Voigt, Captain Bed- 
domCy Captain Sankey, Drs. Mason, Wight, 
Clegkom, Oihson, McClelland, fy X L. Stew- 
art, Major Brury, Cyclopedia of India, and 
1st and 2nd Supplements, Mr, Powell, Major 
Fearson, Mr, W, Fergusson. 



ALBIZZIA PROCERA, Benth. 

Acacia procera, W'lUd; W. Js A. 
Mimosa procera, Rorb. n. 548. 

Telia sopra. Tel. | Pedda patseni. Tel. 

This tree is cultivated in Ceylon but is not 
indigenous there. It grows in the peninsula, 
in the Madura distiict, on the Neilgherries, 
on the Godaveiy and in the N. Ckcars. Its 
wood, especially the dark heart wood, is very 
good. — lioxb, Mr, W. Fergusson, Major 
Beddome, 

ALBIZZIA STIPULATA, Boiv. 

Acacia stipulata, D. C. 
Mimosa stipulata, Itoxb. 
Mimosa stipulacea, Roxb. 
Acacia Kangraonsis, Jameson. 



Kasir of Panjab. 
Ola 

Dui-gari „ 

Hulan-mara. SiNGH. 
Chinduga. Tel. 



Amluki. Beno. 
Boo-Mai-za. BURH. 
Sirin of the Panjab. 
Lasrin on the KishnGanga. 
Oi or ohi of Kangra. 
Snrangra of Panjab. 

This unai^med Acacia, with flowers of a 
pink colour, is one of the largest trees of the 
genus. It is met with occasionally to the west 
of the Jumni* and abounds in the Kangra 
valley. It grows in Kumaon and in the 
N. W. Himalaya to altitudes of 3,000 to 
6,000 feet and reaches 7 to 9 feet in girth. 
It is found in Dera Dhoon, in the mountains 
north of Bengal, in Travancore^ Courtallum, 
in most paii» of the peninsula of India It 
is common on elevated ground throughout the 
forests of British Burmah, in the forests from 
Rangoon to Tounghoo, and on the banks of 
the Ataran river. Dr. Gibson does not men- 
tion its existence in the Bombay forests, nor 
is it known to be found in Tenasserim. It 
yields a large heavy timber, heart-wood of a 
reddish colour, close grained and strong, and 
adapted to cabinet-making, furniture and other 
purposes. The wood is much prized for cart- 
wheels, and is also used for the bells of cattle. 
The heart-wood is often beautifully sti'eaked, 
but rather small, the sap-wood being very 
large. Mr. R. Thompson says that in Ku- 
maon logs are obtained 20 to 30 feet long 
and 4 to 6 feet in girtli, but that the wood is 
not easily worked. A cubic foot weighs 66 
lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 30 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 9 feet. It sells at 12 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, Cal, Ex, 
Cat of I S62.'-'Roxb. ii. 549, Voigt, Drs. 
McClelland, and «/. L, Stewart, Majors 
Drury and Beddome, Mr, It, Thompson^ 
Mr, W. Fergusson, Mr, Powell. 

ALEURITES TRILOBA, Forst. Roxb. 
iii. 629. 

Camirium cordifolium, Gcert, 
Juglans camirium, Lour. 
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ALHAGI MAURORUM. 



ALSEODAPHNE SEMICARPIFOLIA. 



Akroi.BiNG.HiNl>.MALAT. Molucca tree. Eno. 

Mat.kai» Pbrs. ? ? Hijli Badazn. Hind. 

Belgaum Walnut. Eno. Kamiri. Jav. 

Country Walnut. Eno. Tiaily. Tahiti. 

This tree is a native of the Society Islands, 
from which it was introdaced into India ; a 
variety of it, the A. Moluccensis, is known to 
the Javanese under the name of Kamii'i. A. 
triloba is now indigenous in several parts of 
India, the Moluccas, the Malay Islands, Cey- 
lon, plentiful near Hyderabad of the Dekhan, 
in the Southern Mahratta country, about 
Belgaum, in Bengal and in Assam. Almost all 
parts of it are covered with a farinaceous 
substance, and a gummy matter exudes from 
the seeds (as also, it is said, from the tree 
itself), which is chewed by the natives of 
Tahiti. The tree grows to a large size, but 
the quality of its wood is unknown* In 
Tahiti, tbsues are made from the bark, but 
its most valuable product is its fruit, which is 
roundish, two-celled, each containing a nut 
resembling in flavour the filbert or English 
walnut They are considered aphrodisiac in 
the Moluccas, but are apt to purge and pro- 
duce colic, unless roasted, or kept for a year. 
About 60 per cent, (or according to Sim- 
monds, 31^ gallons of the nut yield 10 gal- 
lons) of a useful, fine clear lamp oil, is 
expressed with very little difficulty and simple 
machinery, from the keinels of the nut, and 
the oil-cake is a good food for cattle and use- 
ful as manure. About 1 0,000 gallons of oil are 
yearly produced in the Sandwich Islands, and, 
in Ceylon, where it is manufactured, it is 
known as Kekuna oil. It is so bland as to be 
used for the table in Java, as well as for burn- 
ing. In the Sandwich Islands the nuts are 
employed for candles. A number of them, 
strung upon a stick, will burn for hours, 
giving a clear and steady light. The tree 
grows readily from seed, and might be easily 
cultivated. — Hoxb. iii, 629, Mr, Jaffrey, Dr, 
Riddellf Useful Flants, Madras Exhibition 
Jury Reports, Hogg'*s Vegetable Kingdom, 
Simmond^ Commercial Products, Voigt. 

ALHAGI MAURORUM, Toutne ; W. ^ A. 

Manna Hebracia, /). Don. 



A. mannif era, Dew. 
Kepaulensium, D. Q. 
Ononia spinoaa, Haudq. 



Hedysaruin alhagi Linn. 
Wmd. Moxb. 



JuTaaa or Juwagta. BlNO. 
Camel Thorn. Eko. 
Shntor-khar. Hum. Per- 
sian ? 7 
Jnwansa. Hum. 
Zos. Trana-Indiu. 
Zozan ,. 



Jojh. Pbrs. 

Tamiay of Sutlej and Ravi. 

Jawa, jawasa, jawan, 

Plaint of Panjab. 
Girikamika. Saks. Tel. 
Yasa. Sans. 
Tella-giniya chettu* TSL. 

This shrub grows in the deserts of £gypt, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Beluchistan, Sind, in the 
arid parts of the Panjab, in Kandahar, Herat^ 
Persia, in Guzerat, the Southern Mahratta 
countiy, at Monghir, Benares, and Delhi. It 
sends forth leaves and flowers in the hot 
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season, when almost all the smaller plants die, 
and affords a grateful food for the camel, in 
desert places. The Hebrew manna exudes 
from its leaves and branches when in its 
flowering seasou.^Roxb, iii. 344, Voigt, Dr. 
J, L. Stewart. 

ALNU8, Sp. The Alder. 

Cletbropsis nitida, Spach. 



Srol ; Shrol, Jhelum and 

Kashmir. 
Sawali Kaahmir 
Silein. 

Kikunra Jhelum. 
Kunah Sutlej. 
Niu 



>* 



Rajain Baree Doab. 

Champ Chenab. 

Tsapu 

Piak 

Koe Ravi 

Gira 

Ghuzbe 



>9 
l» 



and Spiti. 



I) 



Dr. Stewart is inclined to think that the 
alders which he had seen in the Panjab 
Himalaya, in the Peshawai* valley, and the 
Bari Doab, were of one species or nearly 
allied. The tree is handsome, is 90 to 100 
feet high and 10 or 12 in girth. The wood is 
white, is bmd to be weak, but is used for bed- 
steads and for the hooked stick of rope bridges. 
It is also made into charcoal. — Jbr. J, L. 
Stewart, p. 197. 

ALNUS NEPALENSIS, 

Himalayan aldar. 
Kunch or koiih. Panj. 



Ghujbai, Paahtu ; also 
gira, both species of 
Alnus. 



Nyu, Kanawar. 
Shrol, Hazi^ra. 
PiCk, Pangi. 



The timber of this tree is firm, hard and 
diflicult to cut, of a pale, brownish-red colour. 
It is used for gunpowder charcoal, but not 
for iron furnaces. The bark is useful in tan- 
ning. Other species named are Alnus obtusi- 
folia and A. nitida (Sutlej), called '^ Shrol" in 
Kaghan. Also in Chota Lalmul and on the 
Chenab, there are species of Alnus, called 
"Pi4k" and "Asapu," but Dr. Stewart re- 
gards all as one species. — Mr. Powell, Hand 
Book. 

ALPHONSEA LUTE A, H. F. ^ T. 

Uvaria lutea, Rooih.y Corr., W. A A. 

Muvi. TXL. I Chirr dudduga. Tel. 

MuTvi. „ I Musi. „ 

This tree grows in the ravines of the N. 
Arcot hills, in the Circar mountains and 
in Orissa. — Roxb, ii, 666, Beddome. — See 
Uvaria. 

ALPHONSEA ZEYLANICA, H. / et. 
Th,, grows in Travancore and at Courtallum. 
— Beddome. 

ALSEODAPHNE SEMICARPIFOLIA, 

N. ab. E. 



Javerne (Yaveme). Tam., 
at Trincomalle. 



WcBwarana-gaha. Sinoh. 
Raane or grain woodTAJf., 
at Batticaloa. 

This grows in the Animallay, the Western 
Ghats and Courtallum, and is a common and 
gigantic forest tree near Batticaloa and Trin- 
comalle. Its wood is of a light yellow color, and 



ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS. 



AMANOA PATULA. 



said not to be liable to warp. Some specimens 
of it that Mr. Fergusson worked upon had the 
grain much confused, but in general it has a free 
straight grain and is easily worked. Logs of 
large dimensions of it can be procured at 
Trincomalie, it has been exported for some 
years past under its native name of Yaverne. 
Mr. C. A. Krickenbeek, who was stationed 
for some years at Batticaloa, infoimed Mr. 
Fergusson that the wood of the Raane resists 
the attack of the teredo and wood-boring 
insects, and that it is consequently much 
used in that district in the construction of 
boats, &c. Mendis Modliar's original dried 
specimens of this plant, No. 93, " Wea 
Warene'^ from the Central Province, and 
called " CratcBva Roxburghii,^' and though 
not in flower, Mr. Fergusson has no doubt 
of its being identical with the tree now 
described. Wood used for house-building 
and pestles. Mendis. — Excellent wood and 
much used at Trincomalie as a substitute for 
deal. — {Wright^) Mr, W, Fergusson, 

ALSOPHILA EXCELSA, the Tree 
Fern of Norfolk Island, measures forty feet 
in height, and has a magniflcent crest of 
fronds. The black portion of the trunk is 
used by cabinet makers for stringing. — 
KeppelVs Ind. Arck,y Vol. II, p. 184. 

ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS, R, Br, 

A. oleandrifolia, Lodd. \ Kchites scholaris Linn* 



Lutiana. Assam. 
Chatinn. Bbno. 
Lct-htuk BuRM. ? 
Kori-kowaiu Mahr. 
Sat win. „ 

Pala. Malbal. 
Mukampala. „ 
Ayugxna panna. Saks. 
Ayugma ohadda. 



f* 



Rukattana. Singh. 

Ir-elli-palai. Tam. 

Eda-kma-ariti. Tel. 
»i »i pala. ,, 
„ „ pouna. ,, 

Pala garuaa. . , 

Pala chettu. 

Eda-kuta nati 



)< 



»t 



This handsome-looking tree grows in the 
Moluccas, Bengal, to a very large size up to 
3,000 feet in Ceylon, and in the South Konkan. 
In Canara and Sunda it is not very common ; 
but it is found near the Ghats above and below 
of great size. Its existence in Nagotna was 
not known, and it does not grow inland from 
Bombay, but grows freely enough in their 
Botanical Gardens. It is found in the Ani- 
mallay and Western forests, it grows in the 
Ti-avancore forests, in the moist valleys of 
Kumaon, in Burmah ? and in Assam. It 
seems to be known to the Malay race, the 
excellent boards of thin planks it affords being 
used by Malay and Indian children to write 
their lessons on, hence its name. The whole 
plant abounds in a milky juice. Its wood is 
light, white and close-grained but rather coarse, 
^d in Assam is much prized for beams and 
light work, such as boxes, trunks, scabbards, 
&c. It is valuable for the turning lathe and, 
in CeyloD, is used for coffins and packing cases* 



It is as bitter as gentian, and, it is said, is 
possessed of similar virtues. The bai'k is a 
powei-ful tonic. — Voigt, 526, Dr. Mason^ 
Hogg's Vegetable Kingdom, 516 Useful 
Plants, Dr. Qibson, Mr. R, Thompson, Mr. 
W, JFergusson. 

ALSTONIA VENENATA, R. Br. 

Echites venenatay £oscb, 

1 1 is figured by Dr. Wight in his Icones 
(436), is found on the Pulney Hills but its 
properties are not known. Voigt. says it 
and A. neriifolia are shrubs, and A. macro- 
phylla and A. spectabilis ai*e trees of 
Penang. 

ALTINGIA EXCELSA. 

Araucaria excelsa, ff, K. 

The Norfolk Island Pine is seen 100 feet 
above the other forest trees, and resembles the 
Norway spruce, but its tiers are more distant. 
Its timber is not of good quality, as it soon 
rots when exposed to the weather, and the 
teredo, or auger worm, makes fearful ravages 
in the fences made of its timber, which seldom 
stand three yeai*s. It is generally used for 
building purposes, flooring, partitions, &C.9 
and when kept dry and not exposed to the 
weather is more durable. — KeppelVs Voyage 
oj the Meander, p. 282. 

AMANOA COLLINA, Baillon, 

Cluytia collina, Roxib. 



Woadugu maram. Tam. 
Wodesha. Tel. 
Kadishen. 



» 



Vodisa. Tel. 

Kurseea. 

KuiBee. 



If 



»i 



A small tree, frequent in the Circars, in the 
Pal ghat, Salem and Walliar jungles of Coimba- 
tore, not found by Dr. Gibson, on the Bombay- 
side. Flowers in hot season, seeds ripen iu 
December and January. Bark or outer crust 
of capsule said to be exceedingly poisonous* 
Wood red-coloured, exceedingly hard and 
durable but of small size. Notwithstanding 
it« hardness, being very even-grained, it is 
easily worked and is, from its fine close gi^in, a 
pretty wood. — Boxb, iii. 732, Voigt, Mr, 
Rohde's M8S., Drs, Wight, and O'Shaugh- 
nessy, p. 552, Major Beddome, 

AMANOA PATULA, Thw, 

Cluytia patula, Roxb,, FL, Ind. iii. 733. 
Pala? Tam. | Jegura. Tel. 

A tree of Southern India, growing in the 
Circars, in the ravines of North Arcot, the 
Auimallay and Western forests, furnishing 
a very fine close-grained heavy pinkish or 
chocolate coloured wood, hai*d and durable. It 
grows to a large size, and logs measuring 4 to 
5 feet in girth, are purchased in the market. 
The wood is hard, very brittle, of specific gra- 
vity 75*8, and, when broken, the fracture 
seldom shows any fibre. It is used for ruler?, 
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AMHERST PROVINCE. 



AMHERST PROVINCE. 



knobs, handles for tools, such as chisels, &c., 
and in turning. Mr. Rohde sajs, it is a much 
latter tree than C. coUina, and is a native of 
moist valleys amongst the Circar mountains. It 
flowers during the hot season. Roxburgh says, 
the wood of this tree is of the colour of dried 
rose leaves, also hard and durable. Mr. Fer- 
gusson says, it grows in the hotter parts of 
Ceylon, but only as a shrub or small tree. — 
Jloxb. iii. 733, Voigt^ Mr, Fergusson^ Mr, 
Rohde'9 M88^ Voigi. 

AMANOA SPENOSA ? ? ? 

Cluytis spinosa? ? ? 
Korada. Uria. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference 3 feet, aud 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 8 feet. Has a light wood, used for 
rafters, spinning wheels and door frames, it 
is also burnt for firewood, the tree being very 
common. The leaf is used medicinally for 
itch. The bark of tliis tree is poisonous, and 
a preparation of it is often used for the purpose 
of destroying life, particularly by Ooriya 
widows among whom suicide is a frequent 
occuiTcnce. — Captain Macdonald. 

AMBALETA. A small tree or shrub, 
growing In the forests of Ganjam and Gumsur, 
attaining the extreme height of 1 2 feet with 
a circumference of 1-^ feet. The height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch is 3 feet. The character of its wood 
is not known. The juice of the leaves is 
mixed with preparations of mercury aud taken 
internally for rheumatism and other diseases. 

AMBOYNA WOOD. 

lingoa wood. | Kaya-boca wood. 
A fragrant wood of various colours, used 
in cabinet work in England. There are 
several varieties of this very beau til ul wood 
used in England, all beautifully mottled and 
curled, of various tiuts from light-red to dark- 
yellow, and always in small lumps, being 
evidently excrescenes or burrs cut from the 
trees. The varieties of Amboyna wood are 
principally used for inlaying and by the makers 
of ornamental snuffboxes. — It is brought from 
Ceram and Amboyna and at the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, it was sent from Singapore. 
llie tree or trees from which this fancy wood 
is obtained, are not determined but Pterosper- 
mnm Indicum has been by some indicated and 
by others rejected. See Lingoa wood, Kyabo- 
ca, Pterospermum Indicum. — Archer^ Faulk' 
ner. Land, Ex. J, Reports, Fergusson, 

AMHERST PROVINCE furnished the 
following 90 woods to the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, which will be found described under 
their respective names : 

1 Anan. I 3 Ban-klia. 

2Ban-boa]r. I 4 Bep*than. 



5 Bhai-bya. 

6 Bhyeng-tseng. 

7 Bijion. 

8 Daup-yat. 

9 Dien-neeung. 

10 Eng. 

11 Eng-gyeng. 

12 Gan-gan. 

13 Gyo. 

14 Ka-theet-nee. 

15 Kha-boung, 

16 Kiep-dep. 

17 Kiep-maup. 

18 Kiep-yo. 

19 Koup-ha. 

20 Kza-nan. 

21 Kya-zoo. 

22 Kyway-thoay. 

23 KywoQ. 

24 Kywon-bo. 

25 Kywon-gaimg-noay. 

26 Lammay. 

27 La-phyan. 

28 Lep-dwat. 

29 LieuD. 

30 liep-yo. 

31 Mala ka. 

32 Ma-thloa. 

33 Maza-neng or Maga- 

neng. 

34 Meet-gnyoo, or Neet- 

gnyoo. 

35 Meng-ba, or Ming-ba. 

36 Moma-kha, or Momakha. 

37 Mou-tha-ma. 

38 Myaup-loaut. 

39 Myaun-ngo. 

40 Mya-ya. 

41 Ka-kyeen. 
42Naoo. 

43 Nga*ioay. 

44 Nyaung-lan. 

45 Oun-thuay. 

46 Pad-dan. 



47 Pa-ngan. 

48 Pa-ra-wa. 

49 Peng-lay-oun. 

50 Pinnai. 

51 Povin-gunyet. 

52 Pyeen-ma. 

53 Baung-thmoo. 

54 Seet-seen, 

55 Tan-labet. 

56 Taup-aha. 

57 Tong-khat. 

58 Thab-ban. 

59 Tha-bwot-gyee. 

60 Tha-byion. 

61 Tha-khwot. 

62 Thammai. 

63 Tban-kya. 

64 Thanna-Dan. 

65 Tha-nat. 

66 Than -that. 

67 Theet-pliyion. 

68 Theng-gan. 

69 Theet-to. 

70 Theet-ya. 
71Tbeim. 

72 Thep-yeng. 

73 TouDg-bien. 

74 Toung-tha-khwa. 

75 Toung-tba-byiou. 

76 Toung'thau-gyee. 

77 Taeet. 

78 Taekka-doun. 

79 Tahan-tahay. 

80 Tahaup-yo. 

81 Tshiet-khyeen. 

82 Tabwai-lwai. 

83 Taoay-dan. 

84 Tawot*ba-lwot« 

85 Yammandy. 

86 Yeng-taip. 

87 Yetha-byay. 

88 Yoya-theet. 

89 Zee-bvion. 

90 Yeng-bywom. 



Captain Dance gives, from Amherst and 
Tavoy Provinces, and Mergui Archipelago, 
the following list of 114 woods which, also, 
will be found described under their several 



names. 

1 Lageratrsemia pymmab. 

Peema Nee> 

2 Calophyllum longifo- 

lium. Therapee. 

3 Tee ka loung or Tha or 

Kadat-Ghee. 
4Sibia glomerata, Thayt 
PewTha or WbiteThayat 

5 Artocarpua eohinatua. 

Mountain JaokorTong 
By-ne. 

6 Xylocarpua granatum, 

Penlaypyonng or Pen- 
glay-oun. 

7 Heritiera litoralia, Kon- 

zozaloo or Kanacoe. 

8 Heritiera minor, Mana- 

soe. 
9Kannan Tha or Crab 

Tree. 
10^»ya Nan in Tavoy, 
ETaiyah in Monlmein. 

11 Parrawah. 

12 Tha Byke or Tha-bay- 

Kya. 

13 Gongoo or Gangaw. 

14 AnoeatrolobuB camea ; 

Toungala in Uartaban 
Provincea,Zeengalay in 
Tavoy. 

15 Bong long Tha, 

16 Tha nat Khee. 

17 Tay-tha. 



18 Mai tai Yo. 

19 Kya-Mouk. 

20 Pa-ka-than: 

21 DiUeniaSpeoioaa.Thee- 

Bew-Tba. 

22 Kye-zai : Launia.apeciea 

23 Myonk aho or Monkey 
tree, (also called Monl- 
mein Lance wood, Dal- 
bergia. 

24 Carey a arbor ea. Ban 

Bambhooai. 

25 Kye yo Thoo. 

26 Sow-yew. 

27 Shorea robuata. In- 

Jln or Enghyen. 

28 Melanorrhea uaitatia- 

aima ; Theetaee. 

29 Fagraea fragrana, An- 

nan-Tha or Annan- 

30 Hopeaodorata-Tbingan 

31 Inga xylocarpa. Py- 

engKhadoe. 

32 Hopea odorata. Thin- 

gan Pew. 
33Aoaoia elata, Thaeet- 
Tha 

34 Pet-Thaa. 

35 Meszale. 

36 Meenaban : Apoevnaoese 

37 LanruB (Saaaafraa). 

Carrawaytha, or Saa- . 
aafras wood. 
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AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS. 



38Pouk-Tha op Than- 

Yon. 
39Maikay; Murraya, 

species. 

40 Pterocaipus dalber- 

giodes. 

41 Pinatha. 
42Ta-ltouk Tha in Ta- 

voy, Yay Mine Burm. 

43 Tim Book Tha. 

44 Them-Mai Tha. 

45 Vateria lanceolata ; 
Pantheya or Pantbitya. 

46 Kyaitha or Itch wood. 

47 Chee Neb or Stinking 

Wood. 

48 Kyet Thay or Thee- 

ay Kyay. 

49 Dagoo Tha. 

50 Kanyeen Tha or 

Wood Oil Tree, 

51 Ea Meen Tha. 

52 Young tha. 

53 Neen Tha. 

54 Pew Bock. 

55 The-La-Bay. 

56 Mong-dayat nee or 

Red Mong dayat. 

57 To Dooryan or Fo- 

rest Doonran. 

58 Book Tha. 

59 Tay Yo Tha. 

60 Thay Yo Tha. 

61 Maneeoga. 

62 Mah ynh gah. 

63 Thah Byay Nee. 

64 Thee Khya Tha. 

65 Dow Yat. 

66 May-byoung. 

67 Pee Ma Pew or White 

Peema. 

68 Na Pew Gee or Let 

Thouk Gee. 

69 Tha Yingee. 

70 Tha Nat Thayt Pew 

Tha. 

71 Kha Moung Tha. 

72 Ka theet Tha. 



73 In-JinPewoo,Whit 
Injin. 

74 Thah yay Bew. 

75 Thay kya Ba. 

76 Thay tha. 

77 ThahByayYnetGhee. 

78 Tha Pyke Tha. 
79KyaiYew. 

80 Toung Bye Nay. 

81 May Shoung. 

82 Tha Bate Kee. 

83 Mong-Dayat Pew, or 
White Mong-Dayat. 

85 Kab-Ban-Tha. 

86 Kyee ITia. 

87 Tha Bong Pew. 

88 Koung Moo. 

89 Na Yoo ya. 

90 Khai Yah. 

91 Dalberria latifolia ; 
Yen daik.Black Wood. 

92 Phyoo. 
93TyeYooTha or Lan 

Thah. 

94 Phet Honway. 

95 OukGuay. 

96 Ngy-soung Tha. 

97 Na Ghee. 

98 Tayet Khyee. 

99 Murrh Neen. 

100 Yemmanee. 

101 Soway Do. 

102 Thayet Kya. 

103 Chin Zooay. 

104 Than That. 

105 Yeen Ga. 

106 Moketammatha. 

107 Gyew. 

108 Piulay Jallat. 

109 Bee-ew, not identical 
with Thee Bew Tha. 

110 KUBSOO. 

111 Kyai tha. 

112 Phangah. 

113 Tunyeen or Tanyeen 
Dha. 

114 Ebony. Diospyros, 
Tai. 



ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE. 

AMYGDALUS PERSICA, The Peach. 

Aru. Panj. I Bek of Kan&war 

Ghurghustai, Pashtu. Chimn4n6,Lahaul,Cheiiab. 

Mandala „ | Arua— ? 

Dr. J. L. Stewart gives as other verna- 
cular names, in the North- Western Himalaya, 
Simrau ; Tsunu ; Arui ; Bern ; Beimi ; and 
Gwareshtai and Gargashtai across the Indus. 
He thinks that he has seen it growing wild 
ill several places at 3,000 to 6,000 feet, but 
it is cultivated in Kanawar up to J 0,000 feet, 
and In Lahoul up to 9,000 feet, and probably 
higher in Ladak. Wood good, but not avail- 
able in quantity. In Kashmir, its fruit is 
good. Dr. J, Z. Stewart, Mr. Powell. 

ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE, Linn. 

Acajuba occidentalis, Ocfrtn. 
Caasuvium pomiferum, lam ; Rheedt. 

Kaju. Bbno. 

Hijli badam. Beng. 



AMOORA ROHITUKA, W. ^ A. 

Andersonia rohituka,^oa^ 
Meleaca Wightiana, Wail, 



Sphsbrosacme rohituku, 

wm. 



The-ho-thajet. Burm. 
Cashew nut tree. £ko. 
Kaju. Hind. 
Hijli badam. Hind. 
Jambu-monat. Malay. 
Paruokimayah. Malsal. 
.Acajou of S. America. 



Ka1u-g688. SiNOH. 

Kolamavah. Tam. 
Mundiri maram. „ 
Jidi mamidi. TsL 
MuAta mamidi chetta.TBL* 

Hijli badam kagond. HiHD 
Mundiri plain. Tam. 



Tikta-rai. Beko. 
Chayan ka-yoe. BuRH. 



Harrin-Kharra ? Hind ? 
Chem-maram. MAi.igAy,. 



ka-; 
Huxin-hural Hind. 

A native of the' I^eninsula of India, the 
Annimullay, Travancore, Bengal, Moulmein, 
and found in the forests of Tounghoo though 
scarce. The wood is white-coloured and 
adapted to eveiy purpose of house-building. 
The seeds yield an oil, which is used for many 
economic purposes. — Roxb.u. 213, Voigt^ 
McClellandy Useful FlantSy Beddome. 

AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS, Linn. 



Lonz. Ab. 

Kataping. Bali. Jav. 
Badamsi ? Burm. 
Badam. Due. Guz. Hind. 

Malay. Perb. 
Amandelin. DuT. 
Almond. Eno. 
Amandet. Fa. 
Mandelu. OXR. 
Badam4-Farti.Hiin). Pebb 



Mandorli. It. 
AmygdaliB dulcea. Lat. 
Louzan. Malay. 
Amendo. Port. 
Mandel. Bus. 
Inghurdi. Sans. 
Walu luway. Singh. 
Almendra. Sp. 
Parsivadam maram. Tax. 
Paraibadamachettu. Tel. 



The ahnond tree, sometimes cnltiyated 
in the Fanjab plains. 
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This small tree was introduced from the 
West Indies, and is now cultivated in Ceylon, 
all over India, in Bunnah, Pegu, the Tenas- 
serim Provinces and Tavoy. It is very 
ornamental when in leaf, is about sixteen feet 
high, but sometimes grows to a large size, 
and in Pegu it is much cultivated about 
Phoungye houses, and in groves near towns. 
The wood is dark-brown, and is not, gene- 
rally, deemed of value in carpentry, but Major 
Beddome says it is used for packing cases ; 
aud Captain Dance says it is, in Tavoy) 
a large tree, used in boat-building, and forms 
I a charcoal, which the iron-smiths there con- 
sider the best for their trade. It bears 
sweet smelling flowers, succeeded by a pea- 
shaped fruit of a yellow or of a red colour, 
very acrid and with an astringent juice highly 
recommended as a remedy in dropsical habits. 
The nut hangs at the end of the fruit, out- 
side, and is about an inch long, of a kidney 
shape, edible and wholesome when roasted, to 
be found in every bazar in India, and fonning 
an article of trade and commerce. They are 
used for imparting a flavour to Madeira wine. 
Also, ground up and mixed with cocoa, they 
make a good chocolate, and are said to yield a 
spirit by distillation, superior to rum or arrack, 
and described as a powerful diuretic. They 
also yield, by expression, an edible oil, equal 
if not superior to olive or almond oil. The 
pericarp of the nut produces a black acrid oil, 
called Cardole or Cashew apple oil. It is 
a powerful vesicating agent, and, owing to 
Its caustic properties, is often applied to warts, 
corns, ulcers, &c., and to floors or wooden 



ANDQBRI. 



ANISOPHYLLUM ZEYLANICUBl 



rafters of hooses to prevent the attacks 
of white ants. It requires, however, to be 
used cautiously. Exposure to the vapour 
of the oil, when under preparation, will 
produce violent swelling and inflammation. 
An astringent gum is exuded from the 
trunk of the tree to the extent of 5 to 12 lbs. 
annually, which should be collected when the 
sap is rising. It makes a fair substitute for 
gum arable, forms a good varnish, and is 
particularly useful where the depredations of 
insects require to be guarded against In S. 
America, book-binders wash books with a 
solution of it, in order to keep away moths 
and ants. The juice which flows fi*om an 
incision in the trunk of the tree imparts an 
indelible stain to linen. The bark of the tree 
is given internally in infusion, in syphilitic 
swellings. The fresh juice of the flower stalks 
is used in lemonade, and wine and vinegar are 
also made from it by fermentation. ^Roxh, 
ii. 312, Fbiy, Mr. Jaffrey, Drs. McClelland, 
Mason, Useful Plants, Vegetable King- 
dom, Dr. Riddelly M, B. Jur. Report, Major 
Beddome, Mr. W. Fergusson. 

ANACLOSA DENSIFLORA, Bedd. M. 
L. a. J. 

A lofty tree of the Animullay forests, with 
a close-grained and strong wood. — Beddome, 

ANCISTROLOBUS CARNEUS, Wall. 

Hypericum cameum, Wall, C<U, 

Soimg-ga-lai. BuRM. I Zin*ga-1». Tavot. 

Toung-ga-la. Martaban. | 

This tree attains a maximum height of 30 
feet, it rarely exceeds 3 feet in girti^ and its 
maximum is 3 cubits. It is plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forests, where the timber 
gi'ows very tall, and it is found, widely 
scattered, ail over the Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui Provinces, but in none abundant. It 
is also a native of China. Its dark-brown 
wood, when seasoned, floats in water. It has 
a long flbre, tenacity, durability and sufficient 
lightness, and is very free from knots. 

It is used by tlie Burmese, for building, for 
ploughs, and for utensils of all kinds, and is 
recommended for handles of chisels, hammei*s 
and tools generally. — Captain Dance, Drs. 
McClelland, Mason, Voigt. 

ANCISTROLOBUS MOLLIS. 

Yin-bya. BuRM. 

This tree is described by Dr. McClelland 
along with A. carneus, as plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forests. The timber 
grows very tall, but seldom exceeds three feet 
in girth. Wood dark brown. — McClelland. 

ANDGERl. Can. 

Tnd yeni. Mahb. j Yeru* Mahb. 

The flower of this timber tree has not been 
seen, and its generic name remains undeter- 



mined, but it is supposed to be a species of 
Sapindus or Nephelium. I<|is found in the 
Canara and Sunda forests, above the Ghat, 
chiefly at Nilcoond and in the southern 
jungles. The wood is serviceable in house 
building. — Dr. Oibson. 

ANDRACHNE TRIFOLIATA, JSoxb. 

Stjlodiscus trifoliatuB, Bennett. 
Psychodendron trifoliatum, Wall. 

Uriazn. Absamesk. 
A large tree of quick growth ; found in 
Java, Ava, Peninsula of India, at Hurdwar, 
Chittagong, Nepal and Assam. Wood and 
bark red. Employed for masts and spars of 
small vessels. — Roxb, iii, 728, Voigt, Cal. Cat.- 
Ex. 1862. 

ANDROMEDA OVALIFOLIA. Don. 



Common Andromeda.EKO. 
Rattan Kat. of Ka^han. 
Amr or ayar. Panjab* 
Elian. 



»» 



BheL Pavjab. 
Erana. „ 

Ayatta. „ 
SarlakhteL 



»» 



Grows at 4,000 to 7,000 along with Rho- 
dodendron in the outer Himalaya. Dr. J. 
L. Stewart says its wood is soft and weak 
and used for charcoal and fuel. Mr. Powell 
says that the wood is moderately hard, of a 
reddish brown colour, used for charcoal. 
Bark soft. Leaves injurious to sheep and 
goats. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, Mr. Fowell. 

ANGELT, OR ANGILICA, according to 
Edye, the Malayalam and Tamil names of a 
ti*ee which grows to two and a half and three 
feet in diameter, and from Mty to sixty feet 
high. It is described by him, as used for 
large canoes and snake-boats, and, if kept oiled, 
as very durable. Also, as used for planks, for 
native vessels, in consequence of its being very 
tough, and well fitted to hold the yams where 
the planks are sewed together, which is the 
case with all the flat-bottomed boats on the 
coast, where there is a surf on the beach, as at 
Madras, fcr the Massula boat ; at Mangalore 
and Calicut, for the manchee boats, &c. ; and 
many of the pattamahs are fastened by pad- 
dings of coir on the joints of the planks, &c. 
Dr. Wallich and Majors Drury and Beddome 
recognise Edye's Angely wood to be Arto- 
carpus hirsuta. — Lam . Edye, Malabar and 
Canara, Wall. Useful Fl., Beddome. 

ANGOPHORA LANCEOLATA, or 

Native Apple tree of Australasia, rises to 80 
feet in height and circumference of 12 to 18 
feet, umbrageous, and furnishes timber flt for 
wheels. — Bennett. 

ANISOPHYLLUM ZETLANICini. 

Welipiyanna. SmoH. 

A tree of the western and northern parts of 
Ceylon, its timber is used for common house- 
building purposes. — Mendis. 
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ANTIDESMA ALEXITERU. 



APOROSA LINDLEYANA. 



ANTIARIS. Of this genus of trees, there 
are six or seven iipecies recognized, (1) the A. 
toxicaria, Lesch.^ the genuine Upas tree of 
Java : (2) the A. ionoxia, Bl, : and A. 
macrophjUa, R. Br. : a fourth species to 
which no name has been applied (ramis foliis- 
que utrumque velutinis) is cultivated in the 
Kew Gardens : the A. saccidora, Dalz. of the 
Western Coast of Peninsular India is a fifth : 
the sixth is the A. Zejlanica, Thwailes, of 
Cejlon, which like A. saccidora, yields sacks : 
and the seventh is A. Bennetti, Seeman, the 
Ma-mi or Ma-vu-ni-Toga, of the Tonga Islands 
—all trees of great height. — No. 53, Vol. 9, 
Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist. 

ANTIARIS INNOXIA, Blume. 

Antiaris saccidora, Leschtriy Wight, 
Lepurandra aaccidora, Nimmo, 



Jagguri. Can. 
Slarwat. „ 
Sack tree. Eno. 
Chandal. Hind. 
Jasaoond „ of Bombay. 
Jueoogree „ of Conoans 
and Guzerat. 



Karwat. Mahr. 
Ritti-gaha SiNQH. 
Araya-angely. Maleal. 
Kiti-gaha. SiNOH. 
Netavil maram. Tax. 
Jagguri. Mahr. 



A stately forest tree of Ceylon : indigenous 
on the West side of India, in the Auimullay 
Hills, is very common and the most gigantic 
of all the trees in the Wynaad jungles aud 
grows in the juugles near Coorg, in Travan- 
core, Malabar, Caoara and in the ravines at 
Kandalla. The wood is not much used, but 
the Cooramboor bags or sacks are made from 
the bark by a very simple process. A branch 
is cut, cori'esponding to the length and 
diameter of the sack wanted. It is soaked a 
little, and then beaten with clubs until the 
inner bark separates from the wood. This 
done, the sack, formed of the bai*k, is turned 
inside out and pulled down, until the wood is 
sawn off, with the exception of a small piece 
left to form the bottom of the sack, and which 
is cai'efully left untouched. These sacks are 
in general use among the villagei's for caiTy- 
iug rice, and are sold for about six annas each. 
The Singhalese sew up one end of the bark 
for a sack. — Royle^ Fib. Pl.y page 343, Mr. 
Mclvor in M, E. J. R. 

ANTIARIS TOXICARIA, Leschen. 

Ipo toxicaria, Penw>n^ 
The Upai Tree of Java. Eno. | Anchar. Jav. Malat. 

This tree is often over 100 feet in height, 
wood not known. The Upas antiar poison is 
prepaied from the juice, which flows from 
incisions in the bark. — OShaughnessy^ Voigt. 

ANTIDESMA ALEXITERIA. 

Noli tali maram. Tam. 

A small tree and a very handsome one, com- 
mon enough in the jungle at Coimbatore. It 
is not common in the Bombay forests, but on 
that side of India afiects rathei* the skirts of 



cultivated land, and there never reaches a size 
sufficient to render it fit for purposes of car- 
pentry. Bark made into cables. Leaves in 
decoction in snake bites. Fruit deliciotts* — 
Vegetable Kingdom^ Drs, Gibson and Wight. 

ANTIDESMA BUNIAS, Spreng. 

A. alexiterium, Spreng. i Stilago bunias, Linn. 
Bunius sativuB, Rumph. | Hoxh, iii 758. 

Ariya poriyam. Maleal. I Karawilla Kabella. SiKOH. 
Noli TalL Maleal. | Nolai Talai maiain. Tam. 

A very handsome middle-sized tree, of 
quick growth, growing in Ceylon, on the 
Coromandel and Malabar sides of the penin- 
sula of India, in Assam and in Nepaid. It 
grows to rather a large size in Assam with 
a girth of twelve or fourteen inches, but the 
wood by immersion in water, becomes heavy 
and black as iron. In Ceylon, the wood is 
used for ordinary purposes. The bark is used 
for making ropes. Its leaves are acid and 
diaphoretic, are used as decoction in snake 
bites, and when young are boiled with pot 
herbs like sorrel, and employed in syphilitic 
cachexia. — Roxb. iii. 768, Useful Plants; 
Vegetable Kingdom^ Mr. i^ergusson, 

ANTIDESMA DIANDRUM. 

Stilago diandra, Boxb. iii. 759. 

Grows on the Travancore mountains, in the 
Concans and Northern Circars, and is a com- 
mon shrub in the sub-Himalaya. Wood, 
white, hard, fine-grained and veined, and use- 
ful for various purposes. Sub-acid leaves 
made into chutnec. — Roxb, iii. 759, Mr. R. 
ThompsoHy Useful Plants^ Major Beddome. 

ANTIDESMA PANICULATUM, Roxb. 
iii. 770. 

Antidesma pubesceoB, Roxb. iii. 770. 

J&na palasenu TCL. 
Pollari. Tel. 



By-it-zin. BURH. 
Jeriam Kottam. Maleal. 
Jeram Kottam. 



It 



Pollai. 



f> 



This tree grows in the Northeni Circars, 
Animullays and Malabar, and is found in the 
Rangoon, Pegu, Tounghoo and Tharawaddy 
forests. It furnishes a small crooked timber, 
of a close grain, with the wood of a red 
colour and adapted to cabinet-making. — Ros^. 
iii. 770, Useful Plants, Drs. Mason, and 
McClelland. 

APOLLONIAS ZE YL ANICA, Thwaites, 
253* This tree grows in the Central Pro- 
vinces of Ceylon at 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and 
50 to 60 feet high. — Mr. Fergusson. 

APOROSA LATIFOLIA, ThwaiUs. 

Mapat-Kabellat SnioH. | Pepiliya. Suioh.. 

A useful timber tree of Ceylon. — Mr. W. 
Fergusson. 

APOROSA LINDLEYANA, Thw. 

Koebella. SmoH. 

A good-sized tree of the western forests of 
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ARAUCARIA CUNNIXaHAMII. 



ARECA CATECHU. 



the peninsula, most abundant in Wynaad and 
CcKH'g and a common tree in Ceylon, where 
its wood is used in house-building — Beddame, 
JB*erguuon^ 

AQUILARIA AGALLOCHA, Roxh. 

Aqulngin. Ab. 
Ugoor or Ag*r. Beno. 
Aloes wood tree. ENa. 
Blitok AgaHocha. 
Ea^le wood tree. 
Agila wood tree. 
BoiB d* Aigle. Fb. 
Ayr. HiKD. 

Ud-i Hindi HiirD. Pebs. 
XTd-i Kamari. ,, 



»» 



Ud-i Samudri. Hind. Pers 
Agallochum. Lat. 
Kalamba. Malay. 
Gahru. „ 

Eaya gahru. „ 
Agaru. Sans. 
Ag'ru ch'ka. Tel. 
Ag'm. Tel. 
Ejielma agaru. Tel. 



This is described by Roxburgh as an 
immense tree, a native of mountainous tittcts, E. 
and S. E. of Sylhet, in lat. 24* to 25" N. It 
18 supposed to be one of the trees that furnish 
the Eagle wood of commerce. — G'Skaugh" 
nessyy Voigt. 305, Roxb. ii. 422, Ainslie. 

AQUILARIA MALACCENSIS, Lam. 

A. ovata of Botanists. 

This tree has a whitish timber. It is a 
native of Malacca, Roxburgh regards A. 
ovata as a distinct species. — Voigt. 306, Eng. 
Cye. 

AQUILARIA SECUNDARIA. 

This tree has a white and inodorous timber, 
but, when diseased, secretes a resinous matter 
said to be the true Eagle wood. 

ARALIA CRASSIFOLIA, 

Horocka tree of New Zealand. 
Fish-bone tree of Europeans. 

It grows in forests and shady situations, 
both on elevated lands and in valleys, and 
attains a height of 25 to 30 feet. The circum- 
ference at the base is about a foot. The wood 
is very close-grained, heavy, hard and flexible, 
and has been used for boat-buildiug. — Bennett's 
Oatherings, p. 409. 

ARANELLAH ? A wood collected by 
Colonel Frith in Travancore, where it is 
employed for building ordinary houses. It 
is of a dark brown colour with a specific 
gravity of 0*645, The tree is not determined. 
The Tamil name of Cicca disticha, is Arinelli. 



ARAUCARIA CUNNINGHAMII O. 
Don, 

AuBtralian or Moreton Bay Pine. 
A remarkable but tender species, forming 
vast forests along the shores of Moreton Bay in 
lat. 14°to29''S.,andonthealluviai;bank of the 
Brisbane River, lat. 27'' to 30^ S. It attains 
from 100 to 130 feet in height, with a circum- 
ference of upwards of 14 feet, having a clear 
stem to 80 feet. Voigt, however, perhaps by 
flome mistake, describes it as a shrub. — Vbigt. 
557. 



ARAUCARIA EXCELSA, R. Br. 

Dombeya ezoelsa. Lamh. | Colymbeya excelaa. Spreng. 

The Norfolk Island Pine, grows also in 
New Caledonia, Botany Island, and Isle of 
Pines. It is a majestic tree, growing to the 
height of from 60 to 228 feet, with a circum- 
ferense of 30 to 40 feet. Its wood is useful 
for carpenters' in-door work, but is too heavy 
for naval purposes as spars. Dr. Bennett also 
says that its wood is not durable except for 
interior work, or for oiiiamental work, as pic- 
ture frames, work boxes. The roots and knots 
are turned into cups and vases, for which they 
are well adapted. Though Keppell says that 
this tree is not so lofty as the Altingia cxcelsa, 
but is of the same quality and is used for the 
same purposes, the two trees are supposed to 
be identical. — Voigt, 557, Keppel Ind. Arch*y 
Vol. II, p. 282, Bennett. 

ARCHIPELAGO OF EASTERN ASIA. 
Extensive collections of woods from Borneo, 
New Guinea, and several other of the Archi- 
pelago islands, were contributed to the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, including sandal wood from 
Timor, and Lingoa or Amboyna wood, from 
Ceram, in the Moluccas. See Borneo, Japan, 
Java, Labuan. 

ARECA, of this genus of palms, the A. 
catechu, the A, Dicksonii, A. oleracea and 
A. vestiaria only need be mentioned, but the 
A. globulifera. Lam., grows in the Eastern 
Islands and Ceylon, and the A. horrida 
(Caryota horrida) gi'ows in Ceylon. 

ARECA CATECHU, Linn. 

A. Faufel, Qttrin. 



Fufil. An.? 
Banda. Bali. 
Gua. Bbng. 
Bonga. BiSATA. 
Rape. BuGis. 
Kunthi? BURM. 
Ewnn-ben. ,, 
Supeari. DuK. 
Areca Palm. Eno. 
Betel-nut Palm. 
Catechu Palm. 
Supari. HiMD. 
Jombi. Jay. 
Pinang. Malay. 
Kachu. 



»» 



>i 



Adaka. Maleal. 
CaungcB. „ 
Cavughu. ,, 
GuTaka. Sans. 
Puwak. SiNOH. 
Bonga. Tag.. 
Paku maram. Tax. 
Kamuga ? „ 

Pokaohettu. TxL. 
Oka. 
Vakha. 
Kunda-poka. 
Kola-poKa. 

The variety Kola-poka hat 
long nutfl. 



>» 
»» 
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This graceful palm gi'ows in all tropical 
Asia and its islands, and often attains a height 
of 50 or 80 feet. The trank is only a few 
inches in diameter but is used in Ceylon for 
pins and pingo sticks or shoulder yokes and 
for tempoi-aiy buildings — in Travancore for 
spear handles and bows, and Dr. Cieghorn 
says for small objects in turnery. The nuts 
are chewed as a luxury, and are also used in 
turnery for small ornamental work. — Roxb. 
iii. 615, Voigt, Mendis, Br. Oleghom, Use- 
ful Plants, M. S. Juries' Reports, Ell, Per- 
gusson, 
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ARENQA SACCHARIFERA. 



ARTOCARPUS. 



ARECA DICKSONII. Boxh. 

SeaforthiaDicksonii Mart. | Lensetari Puwak. SisoH. 

Grows in Ceylon, is found in great abun- 
dance, on the mountains of Travancore and 
Malabar. Fruit used as betel. Wood unknown, 
Roxb, iii. eiS.-^Useful FlantSy Voigt 

ARECA OLERACEA, Linn. 

Oreodoza oleracea, EndL | Euterpe caribsea, Spreng, 
Cabbage Palm. Eng. 

A native of the West Indies, wood used 
similarly to tbat of Areca catechu. 

ARECA VESTIARIA, is so called from 
clothing being made of its fibres. 

ARENGA SACCHARIFERA, Labill 

Borassus gomutus, Lour, | Saguerus Rumphii, Roxb. 



The Tree. 

Nawa. Amb. 
Nama. ,, 
Aren. Jav. 
Monchont. Macass. 
Anao. Malay. 
Anowe. , , 
AkeL Port. 
Mandar. „ 
Sagwan. Sp. 
Saginre. ,, 
Sebo. TSB. 



The Sap, 

La-gen. Jap. 
Barum or Baru? 

The Ooesamer. 

Karvel. Jav. 
Eawal. „ 

The Hair, 

Makse. Amb. 
Duk or Dok. Jav. 
IJQ, Ejoo or Eju. Jav. 
Gomuti. 



*i 



A handsome tree of the Indian Archipelago, 
which attains a height of 30 or 40 feet. 
It is is one of five species of the genus 
'' Arengd^ which chiefiy inhabit the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, although they also 
grow on the continent of Asia. They are, all 
of them, handsome trees, their favorite loca- 
lities being dense shady forests and in the 
neighbourhood of rivers and rivulets ; it comes 
into bearing about the seventh year, and con- 
tinues to fiower from 2 to 5 years. Dr. 
Roxburgh, introduced it largely into India, 
where the natives, it is said, took kindly to 
it, but they seem to have lost the knowledge 
of its uses. Its commercial products are its 
wine, the " Barum" or " Baru," and its Eju or 
Gomuti. The Gromuti is the only one of this 
genus of any commercial importance. A horse- 
hair like substance (Javanese, Duk, Malay, 
Iju or Eju or Gomuti, the last of which) has 
given the name to the tree. Its leaves, when 
very young, are eaten like the American 
Cabbage pidm, Oreodoxa oleracea, Endh The 
fleshy outer covering of the fruit of the Gomuti 
when macerated, affords a fiery liquor, appro- 
priately denominated "hell-water," by the 
Dutch, and the seed, or rather the albumen 
when freed from its noxious covering, is made 
into a sweetmeat by the Chinese. It yields 
Sago, Palm wine, Gomuti Sugar and the Baru. 
B^ixh, iii, 626, Cravid'iird^9 DicHanarjf Areh- 
ipelago : Secman on Pahni, Dr. BoyWs 
JPihoui Plantif Virigt 



ARMENIACA VULGARIS. 

Jaldaru (Corrupted from the Persian " Zardarti,' 
i. e., yellow peach.) 



Chiu. Pan. 
Barzha, Elanawar, 
A|>ricot, Eno. 
Hari, Haz^o^. 
Zard Alu. Pebb. 



Chir of Chamba. 
Cher of Chenab. 
Sari. 
Jard-aru. Pusht. 



iy* 



It is called « Chir" when wild, and " Sari 
when grafted, so as to bear finiit. Wood hard 
but rarely met with sound. It is used for 
doors in Chamba, and for making boards of 
books in Ladakh, which are often carved. 
Much esteemed in France for turning. The 
kernels yield an excellent oil. It fiourishes 
at an elevation of from 7,000 to 13,000 feet. 
Cunningham, (J. D.) says it does not ripen 
above Shalkar. — Mr, Powell, Hand Book. 

ARMOSIA DASYCARPA. 

Thit-wa-jee. BUBM. 

This is found here and there widely scat- 
tel*ed in the Swar and other Forests noi-th 
of Tounghoo, and in Pegu. Wood, red ; 
equivalent to mahogany. — McClelland. 

ARREMENE, Singh. A timber tree 
which grows in the central province of Cey- 
lon. It weighs 57 lbs. per cubic foot, and 
lasts to 50 years. It is employed there, for 
furniture and house building. It is said to be 
the Cassia Sumatrana. 

ARBAEAN. — The following are a few 
woods of Arrakan : — 



Bhamao. 
Inwroot. 
Iswanhvee. * 
Khyandeyel teing. 
Moo-teo-ma. 
Parawa. 



Pjranany. 

Pyaing. 

Therock. 

Thekuddo. 

Thorat-toing. 

Thenganet. 



Pyawa tuUl. 

See Akyab. Burmah. 
ABTOCABPUS, Species. 

Myauk Sook. BURU. 

A tree of Akyab, used in house-building. 
It grows to a large size, is very plentiful in 
the province, and the fruit is edible.— -Ca/. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ABTOCABPUS, Species. 

Patta del. SiNOH. 

Grows in the Southern provinces of Ceylon, 
and is there used for boats and buildings ; a 
cubic foot of the wood weighs 34 lbs. and it is 
said to last 30 years. The fruit— 9 by 2^ 
inches — is boiled and eaten as fowi.^Mendis. 



ABTOCABPUS, Species. 

Toun-pein-nai. BuBM. 

Wood yellow, a cubic foot weighs lbs. 39. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil Sie average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 12 feet — Dr. Brandis. 
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ARTOCARPUS ECHINATA. 



ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTA. 



ARTOCABPUS, l^eiet. 

Thoun-ben. BUBV. 

Dr. Wallich tells us that this species of the 
genus grows in Tavoy, and is a large tree, 
used in boat-buiidiog. Perhaps identical 
with the last 

AKTOCABPUS, l^eeies. 

Py.na.ihe. Bubm. | Tuma-Ben. Burm. 

Dr. Wallich describes this as growing in 
Tavoj but wood not used. 

ARTOCARPUS, Species, Trap tree, of 
Singapore, furnishes the gutta used as bird- 
lime ; and the fibres of its bark are used there 
for fishing lines, cordage and nets. — Royle, 
JTib. PI. 

ARTOCARPUS, Speeiei. Small bread- 
FRUIT. This species is not scarce in the 
Tenasserim forests. It yields an orange- 
coloured fruit resembling in taste a custard 
apple, and in appearance a fig. — Dr. Mason. 

ARTOCARPUS CHAPLASHA, Roxb. 

LeMer Jack. £xQ. I Chaplasha. Hind. 

Thorny Jack. „ | Chaplaah. „ 

This large, straight, often immense tree, 
grows in Bengal, Assam, Tippei*ah, and Chit- 
tagong, and in some places attains au immense 
size yielding a valuable timber, from which 
the canoes of the Fennee and Goomtee rivers 
are made. The wood is applied for other uses, 
and is said by Roxburgh to be particularly 
valuable for work which has to l)e immersed 
in water. — Eng. Cyclopedia, Useful Plants, 
Voigt 290, Roxh. iii. 525. 

ARTOCARPUS ECHINATA, Roxb. 



TonngBen. Burm. 

„ peing-nai. BuRX. 
Ka-n» Kya-tha. „ 7 



)t 



Mountain Jack. Kso. 
Tampoooi. Malay. 
Tam-pooin. Malay. 



This is a large tree with its leaves gashed 
like some species of oak. It is found in Cey- 
lon, in Burmah, and, though not abundant, all 
over the Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, 
in Amhei'st, Tavoy, Penang, and the Mergui 
Archipelago, — a large expanse of country. 
Its maximum girth is 5 cubits, and maximum 
length 30 feet. The wood is not known 
to be used in Ceylon, but, in Burmah, ac- 
cording to Dr. Mason, it is deemed a valuable 
timber by the natives, especially for canoes. 
Captain Dance, however, tells us that though 
it floats in water when seasoned, the seasoned 
wood is too light and spongy, for durability, 
and should be regarded as a useless wood. 
Whether these conflicting opinions be the 
consequence of examining trees which have 
grown in different localities, subsequent in- 
quiries mast determine, but the wood possibly 
improves by immersion in water. It is said 
to produce an agreeably acid fruit, and Dr. 
Ma8<m mentions Dr. Wallich as saying that 

it produces a sort of caoatchoac» with 



«i 



which the Burmese pay their boats." . But 
he imagines this to be a mistake, as the 
Burmese almost universally pay their boats 
with a substance tliat is produced by a bee, 
mixed sometimes with dammer. — Roxb. iii. 
527, Dr. Mason, Mr. Mclvor, Voigt. 

ARTOCARPUS HIRSUTA, Lam. 

Artocarpus pubeacens, Willd, 



Helbulioo. Can. 

Hairy Bread-fruit tree.£MO. 

WUd Bread-fruit tree. 

Pat Fannas. Mahr. 

Hebolsu. Maiir. 

Kan- Fannai. Ma hr. 



f » 



Aini maram. Male a l. 
Ansjeni. Malkal. 
Del. SiMOH. 
Aladel. ,, 
Anjili maram. Tam. 



This large handsome tree, well adapted for 
affording shade, is not found in the uorthein 
jungles of the Bombay presidency : sparingly 
in those south of the Savitri to the bounds of 
Sawantwarri, after which it becomes more 
plentiful and continues abundant all down the 
Western Coast of the Peninsula. Dr. Gibson 
says that it grows in Canara and Suuda, above, 
and in the ravines of tlie ghats, but mostly in 
the Honore and Bilgy talooks, and is deemed 
valuable for canoes and for planks. Dr. 
Birdwood says it grows in the Punt Suchews 
country. It is scarcely entitled to a place in 
the li.st of Coimbatore woods, being a native 
of tlie coast, and not extending so far inland. 
It is indigenous in Burmah. It abounds in the 
forest of Malabar, whence, Mr. F« N. Maltby^ 
in 1860, believed that ten thousand loads per 
annum, of this wood, for five years, could be 
supplied at the rate of twelve to fourteen 
rupees per candy. It grows on the Western, 
Southern and Eastern sides of Ceylon, and its 
timber, which is there used for fishing-boats 
and in house-building, weighs 40 to 51 lbs. 
the cubic foot, and is calculated to last from 
25 to 70 years. The fruit (9 in. by 3 in.) 
is there boiled and eaten as food by the natives. 
It yields the Anjely wood of commerce, a 
wood esteemed particularly useful as a timbei 
which bears exposure under water. The 
wood 18 valuable for canoes, shipR* framework, 
and in house-building, for which purposes it 
is largely used on the Western side of the 
peninsula of India, in Malabar and Canara, 
and is sought after for H. M.'s Dockyards. Its 
bark is occasionally used in Canara in the pre- 
paration of a brown dye. 

The fruit is the size of a large orange, and 
abounds in a viscid juice which flows freely 
from the rough rind if touched. This is manu- 
factured into bird-lime. The pulpy substance 
which suiTOunds the seeds is much relished by 
the natives, beins almost as good as the fruit 
of the Jack.— &X& iii. 521, Dr. Wight, 
Madras Exhibition Jtsria^ Reports, Drs, 
Gibson, Mason, Mr. Jaffrey, Voigt, Useful 
Plants, Dr. Cleghom in ^Conservatoires Re- 
ports, Mr. Mendis. 
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ARTOCARPUS INCISA. 



ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLIA. 



ARTOCABPUS INCISA, Linn, fil. 



Rademachia incisat7'/»un& 
Soccus granosuB, Itumpfu 



Soccus lanoBUfl, granosus, 
syloeatris, Rumph, 



Maiore. Tahiti. | Rata-deL Singh. 

Bread fruit tree. Ekg. j Nang-ka. Malay. 

This tree is a nalire of the South Sea Islands, 
and has been introduced into various parts 
of South Eastern Asia — into Ceylon, in some 
parts of the Madi-as territories, where it is 
occasionallj seen in gardens, in parts of the 
Bombay Presidency, in some parts of the 
Dekhan, is cultivated in a few gardens in 
Tavoy and Moulmein, and is extensively culti- 
vated throughout the Malay Archipelago. 
In Tahiti, the general name of the Bread-fi*uit 
tree is Maiore, but there ai*e 24 varieties, each 
of which has a name. It is a tree of slow growtlf, 
but it attains a tolerable large size in Bombay, 
where however it seldom ripens, the fruit 
which is muricated, falling off in the cold sea- 
son. In the Dekhan, its fruit is the size of a 
large orange, or small puraplemose with a mu- 
ricated rind. The Dekhan fruit is of that 
variety which is full of seeds and is of no value. 
It bears well at Tavoy and Moulmein. The fruit 
of the useful variety, cut into slices and fried, 
has something of the flavour of the sweet 
potato, similarly dressed. Like the Jack, 
Artocarpus iutegiifolia, it bears fruit on the 
branches, the tinink and the root. It will 
gi'ow from cuttings, and requires a light soil, 
with care, and watering at first. The bark 
stripped, and then beaten and prepared, makes 
a kind of cloth with which the South Sea 
Islanders clothe themselves. At Tahiti, cloth- 
ing made of it, and worn chiefly by the com- 
mon people, was, at one time, more common 
tlian that made from the paper mulberiy, 
though inferior to it in softness and whiteness, 
ftox6. iii, 527, Rovls, p. 84, Oraw/urd's 
Dictionary i Drs. Riadell^ Mason^ M. JS. Jury 
Beports, p. 24, Voigt. 290. 

ARTOCARPUS INCISA. Variety, com- 
munis, qf JS*or$L 
Soocui lanosus, Rumph. \ Seedless Bread-Fruit. 

This variety of tlie Bread-fruit tree attains 
a height of 30 to 40 feet, with a stem of a foot 
or a foot and a half of diameter. Of the two 
varieties one contains seeds and one without 
them, but both have been introduced into some 
parts of India, several years since into Penang 
and Ceylon, and more recently into Mergui 
and the Tenasserim provinces from the South 
Sea Islands, of which it is a native. It is this 
seedless variety, that has given the name to 
the tree, and in some islands of the Pacific is 
much used. The fhiit which has an un- 
pleasant smell is scarcely yet known in Penin- 
sular India. It id often larger than a man's 
head| and weighs sometimes as much as 



fifty pounds, is round, greenish, and covered 
with prominent papillae, enclosing a white 
fibrous pulp, which becomes yellow and suc- 
culent at maturity. The pulp contains much 
starch, and in Polynesia, is used as food. The 
natives of these islands, before eating the 
unripe fruit cut it into quarters and roast it 
in the ashes. The ripe fruit I'eqnires no pre- 
paration. The bark furnishes a fibrous tissue, 
of which the people of Tahiti make a large 
part of their clothing. — Roxh» iii. c27, Dr, 
Mctson, Voigt, 

ARTOCARPUS INTEGRIFOLIA, Linn. 



A. heterophylla. Lam, 
Redemachia integra, 

Thunh, 



Polyphema Jaca, Lovr. 
Sitodium caufiflonim, 

Gwri. 



Suknn. Malay. 
Kluwi. ,, 
TambuL „ 
Pilavuh. Malkal. 
Dahu of Panjab. 
Ti-n of Hazara. 
Kos-gaha. SmoH. 
Pilamaram. Tam. 
Panasa chettu. Tbl. 
V^ru panaia. 



II 



Kantal. Beno. 
Peing-nai. Bur v. 
Pani Nai. Burm.? 
Alaae gana mara. Can. 
Jack Tree. Enq. 
Indian Jack Tree. Bno. 
Entire-leaved Bread-fruit. 

Eno. 
Pannas. HiND. 
Barral. ,, 
Fannas. Mahr. 

This valuable finiit and timber tree is found 
all over India, more or less abundantly, grow- 
ing i^apidlj to about 2^ feet in diameter. In 
the Bombay Presidency, it is met with com- 
monly about villages, rare in the North 
Konkan, but most common south of the Saviti'i 
creek. It is, there, always planted and often 
carefully manured, and when so treated it 
attains a great size. Dr. Stewart and Mr. 
Powell mention it in the Panjab. It grows in 
the South Eastern and Western Provinces of 
Ceylon, and its timber, which weighs 42 lbs. 
to the cubic foot, and is esteemed to last from 
25 to 80 years, is in general use for building 
boats and for all kinds of fuiniture. Colonel 
Frith mentions that in Travancore, this wood 
is of 0*554 sp. gr. and measures 2 to 4 feet 
in circumference. Dr. Gibson has seen pillars 
of it, in the interior of the buildings of the 
old forts at Severndi*oog, having four feet 
on each side. It occurs in Bunnah, and is a 
tree of Moulmein where its yellow wtK>d ia 
used to dye the yellow cloths that the 
phoongyes or Burmese priests wear. It ia 
there a large tree and affords a very dark 
grateful shade, and when the ft*nit, which is 
often larger than a man's head, is hanging all 
around its branches, it is a grand object. 
Malcolm says it is a very common tree in 
South Eastern Asia, but not thought to be 
indigenous, attaining a height of & to 100 
feet, with thick alternate and spreading 
branches, and very dark-green leaves. It 
yields an excellent and valuable timber, yel- 
low when first cut, but afterwards chang- 
ing to various shades of brown, a dull red or 
midiogany colour. When made into taUes and 
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ARTOCARPUS INTKGRIFOLIA. 



ARTOCAUPUS NOBILIS. 



well kept, it attains a polish little inferior to 
maliogany in colour and appearance. It is 
used for musical instruments and ornamental 
work. It is suitable for house-carpentiy in 
general, but it is a very brittle wood when 
dry and does not beai* great alternations of 
diyness and moisture. It is well kuown in 
England as the Jack fruit tree wood, where 
it is used for cabinet and marquetry work, 
likewise for the backs of brushes. It ajQbrds 
an excellent fancy wood for tables, chairs, 
frames, &c., 'and the roots of the older 
trees furnish a dark coloured wood admir- 
ably adapted for picture frames and car- 
ving work of all kinds. The wood is also 
valued for grain measures. Mr. Mason says 
that the yellow wood of the jack affords 
beautiful timber for furniture, and in some 
parts of India it is highly valued, but this does 
not seem applicable to the present day, but 
Mr. Faulkner, also, tells us that Jackwood is 
imported into Bombay from the Malabar Coast, 
and was at one time in great request for 
making furniture. Of late years, however, it 
has been entirely supei*seded by blackwood for 
this purpose. It is imported into Britain in 
logs from 3 to 5 feet in diameter, and also in 
planks ; the grain is coai*se and crooked, and 
often contains sand. The Jackwood is 
sometimes named Orange-wood from its colour 
and also Jak-wood, Jack-wood and Kanthul. 
In the south and west of Ceylon, where the 
trees are of rapid growth and very fruitful, it 
is in general use for building : beams, rafters, 
doors, and furniture, are all made of it, and it is 
perhaps the moat valuable and the most exten- 
sively used for furniture and all useful 
purposes of any timber grown in that island. 
It is not a common timber in the Circars, 
though some good trees are occasionally 
procurable from the hill zemindaries, resem- 
bling mahogany in colour and appearance. 
The full grown fruit weighs from 30 to 60 
lbs., growing direct from the branches and the 
trunk, to ^hich it hangs by a peduncle, and 
in aged trees, grows from the roots, where 
they are detected by the crackling of the soil. 
These last are said to be most prized. The 
fruit is covered with a very thick, rough green 
skin, has an unpleasant odour, and is full of 
white kernels, the size of a pullet's egg, the 
fleshy parts around which are eaten both green 
and ripe. It is sweetish but is not prized by 
Europeans, who, at most, have only tasted it. 
Natives of India^ however, highly prize tlie 
fruit, and to the natives of Burmah, where 
it is more abundant than any other fruit, 
except the plantain, it is invaluable. It Is 
said to be very indigestible. The kernels of 
the ripe fruit, boiled or toasted, resemble 
the Spanish chesnuts in flavour, and are prized 
by the natives. The green fruit, after remov- 



Lacoocha Bread-fruit. EKa 
SmallJaok.'BNo. 
Kamma-regu. Tel. 
Lftku-chamma. ,, 
Nakka-renu. ,, 



ing the outer rind, is used in cumes, and, 
when ripe, the pulp and seeds are used 
similarly. As with aJl cultivated fruits, there 
are many varieties of the Jack. A bird-lime 
is manufactured from the juice. In Travan- 
core, the entire fruit is planted, and when the 
various seeds germinate and grow up, the 
shoots are tied together with straw, and they 
unite into one stem, which bears fruit in 
about 6 or 7 years. — Roxb. iii. 522, Mr. 
MendiSy Drs, Wight, Cleghom in M. E. Jl 
Rep., tlseful Plants, CrawfiircTs Diction- 
ary, Drs. Gibson, Mason, McClelland, Vege- 
table Kingdom, Voigt, Faulkner, Holtzapfef^ 
Baker's Papers, Mr, Powell, Dr. J. Z. 
Stewart, Mr. Fergiisson. 

ARTOCARPUS LAKOOCHA, Roxb.; 
iii. 524. W. le. 

Dephal. BsNO. 
Dea-phul ,, 
Burhu] ,, 
Paan-nai ? BuRM. 
My-ouk-Ioke, ,, 
My-ouk4ouk. ,, 

This tree grows in S. Canara and Malabar, 
is occasionally grown in gardens or near 
houses, in Bengal, as a large shady tree, is 
found sparingly in Kumaon, grows in Burmah 
and the Tenasserim Provinces, where it is 
usually called a kind of fig. Dr. Royle thi^^ks 
it may be found to yield fibres. Its roots 
are used in dyeing yellow. Dr. Brandis tells 
us the wood is used for canoes. A cubic foot 
weighs 40 lbs. In a full-grown. tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 30 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. 
The whole tree and unripe fruit contain much 
tenacious milky juice. The fruit is prized 
by the Burmese, and is eaten in Bengal. The 
male spadix is acid and astringent, and eaten 
by the natives in their . curries. — Boxb. iii. 
524, Voigt, Drs. Ragle, MeQlelland, Mason, 
Wight, Brandis, Usiful Plants, Fl. or And. 
Mr. R. Thompson, 

ARTOCARPUS MOLLIS, Wall. 

Tounbein. Burm. 
An immense tree in British Burmah, wood 
used for canoes and cart wheels. On the hills, 
largo trees rather scarce. A cubic foot 
weighs 30 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 80 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. 
— Dr. Brandis. 

ARTOCARPUS NOBILIS, Thw. 262. 

A. pubesoens, Moon's Cat, p. 61, not Willd. 
Del-gaha, Sinoh. 

A gigantic tree common in the Western, 
Southern and Central Provinces of Ceylon up 
to 2,000 feet. Mr. Fergusson has often seen 
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ASSAM. 



AUMLAH. 



trees of it having a diameter of 3 to 4 feet. 
Its timber is in great request for backs and 
shelves of ahnirahs, for common almirahs, fish- 
ing boats hollowed out of single ti*ees, &c. 
He has seen old specimens of this wood mis- 
taken for that of JVadum. — Mr, Ferguuon. 

ARTOCARPDS POLYPHEME, 

A. Champadah of Botanisto. 

A tree of the same natural family with the 
jack and bread-fruit ; fruit smaller than the 
first, but of more delicate flavour, is greatly 
esteemed by the Malays. It seems to be an 
indigenous plant of the Archipelago, and even 
there to be limited to the Western parts of it, 
such as Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, and 
their adjacent islands. — Orawfwrd'% Dictionary y 
page 93. 

ABTOCARPUS SYLVESTRIS.— Gt7»5o«. 

Ranfannas. Mahb. 
Chai*acter of wood not known. 

ARUNDINARIA FALCATA. 

Gam. Panj. 

Grows in the Panjab. It is the smallest 
bamboo, and the one which grows at the 
greatest heights. — Fawell. 

ARUNDINARIA UTILIS, 



Nieali. Pakj. 
HUl-bamboo. £no. 



Kingal. Panj. 
Spyug Kaniwar. 



Grows in the Panjab. Used for wicker 
work, shepherd's pipes, mats, &e. — FbwelL 

ASH WOOD. A tree of Mehra Forest, 
near Abbottabad, Hazara. It is a species of 
Fraxinus, different from that common in Eng- 
land. — CaL Cat Ex. 1862. See Fraainus, 



ASSAM. The woods sent from Assam to 
the Exhibition of 1862, were as follows : — 

Koida. 
Kotorah. 






If 



Acacia sp. Koroi. Assam. 
HauUuk „ 
MoiakoU „ 
JarooL 
, , Soom. 

Andrachne trifoliata. 
Artocarpus, species. 

„ integrifoliua. 

Bandar. 
Bon 8oom. 
Bowlah. 
Gedrela toona. 
Ghickrassia iabularia. 
Dacknree. 
Dalbersia. 
Dhoomkoorah. 
Dingari. 

,f red. 
Doodkooru. 
Ehretia serrata. 
Gmelina arborea- 
Gohora. 
Goondoree. 
Holow. 
Jam. 

KajorkuUa. 
Kaada. 
Ketamaya. 
KhovcK 
Kohir. 



Lagentroemia regiose. 
Laurus Bassafraa. 
Lookhoori. 
Mageli. 

Mangifera Indioa. 
Mesua ferrea. 
Michelia champaca. 
Modhoorullum. 
Mosai ahalee. 
Neem* 
Nopahi. 
Kota rohi. 
Nauolea cadamba. 
ParU. 

Patee hoondie. 
Pbgai. 

PeniTWohi. 
Quercus. 

Salix tetraspenna. 
Sbaldoona. 
Sham. 
Sheedha. 
Soteeana. 

Syasygiom jambolanum. 
Teiminalia oitrina. 
„ 2 9p€C. 

Tetachopa« 
Wohi. 



ASSAN. AtreeofCuttack. Wood light- 
brown coloured and strong, which sells at 6 
annas per cubic foot. Plentiful in the'Sonthal 
jungles from Baneebahal to Hasdiha. The 
wood is used by the natives for beams, planks 
and building purposes generally. One of the 
silk-worms from which Tussa cloth is made, 
feeds upon this tree. Several timber trees 
are procurable in abundance in the forests of 
the Sumbulpore district, and on the banks of 
the Malianuddy, Brabminy, and Bytury rivers, 
and it is believed that their uses might be 
very much extended were a demand to spring 
up, and some experiments be made to test 
their properties and value. — Cal, Engineer's 
Journal, JtHy 1860. 

ATALANTIA MONOPHYLLA, B. C. ; 
W.Sf A. 

Turrsea virens, Kom. 



Limonia mouophylla, 

Bjco^, Rheede. 
Limonia pumila, Burm, 



Trichilia spinosa, Willd. 



Kat-elle-micha maram. 

Tam. 
Adivi nimma. Tel. 
Konda nimma. «, 



Wild-lime. Eno. 
Makhur limbo. Mahb. 
Malvaregam. Maleal. 
Mal-naregam ?'* 

This small-sized tree is found on the Mala- 
bar and Coromandel Coasts, and is one of the 
most common trees in the greenwood jungles 
or *^ raaes" about the ghats of the Bombay 
Presidency. It is less common* below and 
inland. Its hard heavy wood is white or pale 
yellow, and is very fine or close-grained ; but 
is not procurable in pieces which would square 
more tliau four inches, but for this, it would be 
suitable for cabinet purposes. — Roxb» ii. 378, 
Brs. Wighi, Oibson quoted in Cgeiop. of 
India, Voigt, 

ATTALI, the Tamil name of a tree in 
Ceylon which is of little value. It grows to 
about ten or twelve inches in diameter, and 
eighteen feet long. It produces a llower, and 
then a seed-pod, which is used as a medicine 
— Edge, Ceylon. 

ATTI, Hatey or Arti, are given by Edye as 
the Tamil names of a Ceylon tree wliich grows 
from two to three feet in diameter, and from 
twelve to twenty feet high. It is used for 
general purposes in small country vessels. 
He states that it produces the wild fig, — 
Edye^ Ceylon, 

ATTOO VUNJEE. An amber-coloured. 
Travaucore wood, specific gravity 0*480, 
Very cheap ; used for firewood. — Col. Frith. 

AUMLAH. Hind..? A whitish coloured 
wood, not strong, plentiful in the San that 
jungles from Baneebahal to Hasdiha or about 
forty miles. Planks from this wood are used 
by the natives in making boxes. The fruit 
when dried is used by them for washing and 
also eaten as a kind of preserve.— CaZc. 
Engineer's Journal, 1860. 
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AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA. 



AZADIRACHTA INDICA. 



AURA DOKA. Hind.« AtreeofChota 
Nagpore, with a soft, white timber. — CaL Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

AURANTIACEiE, the Citraceae of Lindley, 
ai'e the Citron Worts, or the Orange Tribe ; 
the Orange, Lemon, Lime, Shaddock, Pom pel- 
moose. Forbidden Fruit and Citron being the 
produce of this order. Tlie Warn pee, a fruit 
highly esteemed in China and tlie Indian 
Archipelago, is produced by Cook i a punctiita. 
The fruit of Glycosmis citrifolia is delicious ; 
and that of Tiiphasia very agreeable. The 
^gle marmelos is used in medicine and a 
perfume is made from its rind. The woods of 
the plants of this order are hai'd, but generally 
small. The flowers are remarkable for their 
fragrance and beauty. — Eug. Cyc. See jEyh, 
Bergera^ CitruSy MurrayUy Feronia, 

AUSTRALASIA produces the timber of 
the following trees : — 

Aoada, tpeciei. CaauariBa equifiitifolia. 

„ deourrens. Corypha Australia. 

„ melanoxylon. Eucalyptus, tpecies, 

„ pendola. „ gomphocephala. 

Angophora lanceolata. , , marginata. 

Bankaia integrifoUa. „ piperita. 

,, paladosa. Hibiscus heterophyllus* 

Calophyllum inophyllum. Rulingia pannosa. 

— BenneUs Oatkerings. 
AVERRHOA BILIMBI, Willde. 

BUnbingan teres, RumpK 

Wilampi. Maleal* 



Blirobing baaL Malay. 
Blimbiiig baa. „ 



BilimbL Bnro. Eno. 
Cucumber tree. Emo. 
Kama-ranga. Hind. 

A pretty little tree, about 8 feet high, with 
timber of doubtful value, growing generally 
in gardens in South Eastern Asia, and pro- 
ducing a beautiful green, smooth, fleshy fruit, 
about the size of a small cucumber. In Bur- 
mah it beai*8 profusely. The unripe fruit is 
intensely acid and r^aunot be eaten raw, but 
the acidity becomes less as it ripens. Amongst 
the Malay, it is used like the citron, the 
gooseberry, the cucumber and the caper in 
Europe, but can be candied or made into 
pickles or preserves, or preserved in sugar. 
Its acid juice is useful in removing iron mould. 
— Roxb, ii. 451, Dr, Mason, Mr, Jaffreyy Use- 
ful FiantSf Vegetable Kingdom, Voigt, 

AVERBHOA CARAMBOLA, Linn.; 
Willde. 



Kama-ranga. BXNO. 
Zoungyah. BuBM. 
Mitha kamaranga. Duk. 
CoTomandel uooteberry 

Tree. Evo. 
Kam-ruk. Hnro. 
KarmaL Hind. 



Blim-bing-manis. Malay. 
Tamara-tonga. Maleal. 
Carambola. Port. 
Tamartam maram. Tam. 
Tamarta Chettu. Tel. 
Koro-mosga. TsL.? 



been introduced into Ceylon, India and 
Burmah, where it is now quite natui*alizcd, but 
is only found near towns, and in gardens. The 
tree is said to grow, but, to be scarce, in 
Ganjam and Gumsur. It there attains an 
extreme height of 36 feet, a circumference of 
3^ feet and a height of 9 feet from the ground 
to the intersection of the nearest branch, but 
no use is made of its dai'k- brown wood, the 
quality of which is not known. It bears, and 
in some places profusely, from three to fifty 
years and thi'ee times a year, a fruit about 
the size of a hen's egg, with five acute angles 
and u yellowish, thin, smooth rind. There 
are two varieties, a sweet and an acid. The 
latter contain an acid, watery pulp ; they are 
candied and made into pickles or tarts. They 
make an agreeable dish when cut in pieces 
and cooked with sugar and wine or with 
skimmed milk. In Burmah the fruit is high- 
ly prized as a wholesome dish, and is used 
like other green fruits, in cumes. The juice 
of the acid variety is useful in removing 
iron moulds from linen. — Roxb. ii. 450, Drs. 
Mason^ McClelland, Vegetable Kingdom, 
Useful Plants, Elliot, Voigt, 

AVICENNIA TOMENTOSA, Linn.; 
Roxb., W.Io. 

Sceura marina, For at. 



A. resinifera. Font. 
A oepata, Buck,, Herb. 
A. Af ricana, Palisot. 



Mangium'album, Humph 



Nallamada. Jel. 
Madaobettu. ,, 



Bina. Bbno. 

Wbite Mangrove. Eno. 

Oepata. MaIiBai^ 

A small tree or ramous shrub, grows 

within the tropics all over the world, and 

the wood serves the natives for various 

economical purposes. It has small dingy 

yellow flowers. Its wood-ashes are used iu 

washing and cleaning cotton cloths, and 

painters mix them with their colours. The 

kernels are bitter but edible. The gi'een 

fruit is used in medicine externally. In Rio 

Janeiro its bark is used for tanning. — Roxb. 

iii. 88, Fhr. Andh., Useful Flants, Voigt. 

AZADIRACHTA INDICA, Ad. Juss.; 

W. 4- A. 

Melia azadirachta, Linn.^ Roxh.y Fheede. 

Aria Bepou. Malkal. 
Kimba. Saks. 
VepaiD maram. Tam. 



Tel. 



Vepa. 
Nimba. 
Yepa chettu. 
Nimbamu. 



is found throughout 



>» 



» 



a. Sweet variety, dtUcit, mitha kamaranga. 
6. Aoid variety, adda, kamaranga. 

This beautiful, but small, tree, about 14 feet 
high, with a spreading head, is supposed to be 
a native of the Moluccas, from which it has 
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Nim. Beno. 

'lliembau-ka-ma-kah .Bubm 
Margoea tree. Kmo. 
Bead „ „ 

Aah-Ieaved tree „ 
Nim. Hind. Mahr. 
Weppa. Maleal. 

This beautiful tree 
Ceylon, India and Burmah, and in some 
localities attains a large size. It is to be seen 
everywhere, though more seldom as a forest 
tree than in waste places and in the villages 
of the people and gardens of Europeans, where 
it is grown for ornament and shade. In the 
south of India, it is in considerable abundance 
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BABOOL. 



BALANOPHORA INDICA. 



in most parts of the inland countiy, and in the 
Pegu province, is plentiful in the Prome dis- 
trict only. It is grown sparingly in Kuroaon 
and attains a growth of 6 to 9 feet, is common, 
planted, in the east of the Panjab, but is 
unknown west of the Indus. 

The quality of its timber varies in these 
localities. Throughout the peninsula of India, 
it yields a compact, hai^d, heavy, durable wood, 
when old — difficult to work, but beautifully 
mottled and deserving attention for ornamental 
purposes. It is well fitted for ship-building 
and carts. Some samples exhibited by Mr. 
Rohde at the Madras Exhibition, equalled 
the best fancy woods, and some of the finest 
furniture he had seen, was from an old mar- 
gosa tree. He gave a beautiful plank of a 
light reddish brown colour, to the Madras 
Museum. It is used in Coimbatore for cart- 
wheels, and, in bai-e distiucts of the Bombay 
Presidency, it is of gi-eat importance for build- 



ing and agricultural purposes. In the Prome 
district of Pegu, it is described as a large but 
soft timber only fit for flooring. This is one 
of the trees which it would be of importance 
to increase throughout the countiy. It reaches 
a large size even in stony ground. It comes 
into full foliage in the veiy midst of the hot 
weather. £very part of the tree is bitter, 
and its leaves, bark, seeds and the oil from 
its seeds are largely used in native medicine. 
It is venerated by the hindu people, who, 
regarding the small pox as a goddess, employ 
the leaves in that disease, and, like the shi^ew 
ash tree, in England, it is often resorted to by 
the friends of the insane, who pass the sick 
person through a cleft of the tree, or through 
a stem which, having parted and reunited, 
forms a circular opening — Roxb, ii. 394, Dr. 
Wighty Mr^ Rohde, Urs. Cornish^ Gib$on^ 
Cyclop, of India and Supplement, EUiot, 
Voigt, Dr. J, Z. Stewart, Mr, R, Thompson, 
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BABOOL. A Hindi vernacular word, ap- 1 6gure of Rs. 1,068-9-8, being the best return 
plied as a generic term to some species of I till then had since the commencement of con - 



Acacia ; but, the Babul, proper, is the A. 
Arabica (which see). In Bind, the Babool 
proper is very abundant and gi-ows to a veiy 
lai'ge size. It is exceedingly hard and weighty. 
For agricultural implements and all native 
purposes, it is excellent. It was alsp much 
used by the Indus Flotilla, for paddle flats, 
rudders, stanchions and boats' knees — in fact 
for every purpose to which wood can be 
applied. Its bark is employed in tanning, its 
pods fonn a valuable food for cattle, its young 
branches are the favonte food of camels and 
goats, its bark yields gum and lac, and for all 
these articles, wood, bark, pods and lac, a f^ale 
is always found. Drs. Gibson and Cleghorn 
have strongly advocated the extension of this 
most useful tree by plantations. Dr. Cleghorn 
(Report, p. 7) suggested that it should be 
conserved along the banks of the Tumbudra, 
both in the Bellary district, and in the Nug- 
gur division of Mysore. The Babool springs 
up in the alluvial soil on both banks of that 
river (in similar ground to the shikargahs of 
Smd). Dr. Gibson, continuously, for years, 
since 1 846, strove to form such preserves. 
He says (Report of 1857-60, p. 14) the seve- 
ral proposed Babul reserves in this eastern 
line should be kept in view, otherwise the 
want of tree reserves in a bare country may 
hereafter be felt. He tells us (pages 1 8 and 
19) of Babool preserves on the Bheema and 
Moota-Moola rivers, and adds that, the net 
profit of all these Babool preserves for one 
year, after deducting every expense, including 
Rs. 432 per annum for keepers, reached the 



servative measures in 1846. He mentioned 
that the supply of wood from the Babool pre- 
serves on the Bheema river, In the Ahmed- 
nuggur Collectorate, continued to increase, 
not only as regards firewood, but also in res- 
pect to large wood for the Gun Caniage 
Manufactory, and, to meet the inci'easing 
demand, every opportunity had been taken 
for extending the preserves. He informs us 
that the large Babool wood which used to be 
obtained from Kutchand Kattywar seems now 
to be not procurable, but adds that the road- 
side Babools, especially in the Sattarah Dis- 
tricts, will soon afifbrd a large supply of Gun 
Carriage timber. — Drs. Gibson a7id C7 eg horn, 

BAH-MAH-THO-A, Burm. A useful 
timber of Tavoy. 

BAIB-GA? A tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in the Sandovvay district. Used for fire- 
wood.— CaZ. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

B AIRIYE, Singh. A tree of the northern 
and western provinces of Ceylon, found near 
the mouths of rivers. A cubic foot weighs 
57 lbs., the wood is used for anchors and in 
house-building. It is said to last from 10 to 
30 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

BALANOPHORA INDICA, Wall. 293. 
Grows in the Peninsula of India, in the forests 
of the Central Province of Ceylon, at 3,000 to 
4,000 feet. It is an inconspicuous, leafless, 
fungous-like plant, with conglomerate masses 
of flowers, growing parasitic on the roots of 
other plants, and a good deal like tiie flowers 
of " Petasites vulgaris," when they first rise 
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BALSAMODENDRON AGALLOCHA. 



BAMBUSA. 



out of the ground. Mr. Fergussou found it 
on the tops of the mountaiua aboTe Narang- 
heena in Hewahette, This species produces 
the great knots on the maple roots, from 
which the Tibetans form tlie cups mentioned 
by M.M. Hue and Gabet. — Foi^<, p. 732, eye. 
of India. Art Balanophora, Dr. Hooker^ 
Himalayan Journal^ p. 68, Fergunon^ 

BALANITES ^GYPTIACA, DeliU. 

Balanites ^gyptiaca, var. 

Indica, W, III. 
Ximenia ^gyptiaca, i2ox6. 



Ximenia Americana, 
Linn. 



Panj. 



Hiagot. 
Hingor. „ 
Nanjunda maram. Tam. 
Gara ohettu. Tel. 
Gari ,, ,, 



HingoD. BsNO. 
Hingun Bet. DuK. 
Nanj-onda wood tree. An 

oijO-Tam. 
Soum. Eqtpt. 
Hingg. Panj. 

This small, thorny tree, has a girth of 18 
inches, has alternate, bifoliate leaves, with 
gi*eenish-white flowers. It is cultivated in 
Egypt and Jerusalem, where it is made into 
walking sticks on which they inscribe the 
word Jordan in Hebrew characters. It is found 
throughout India, grows in Coimbatore, and 
is common about Delhi, and in the Doab as 
far as Allahabad, and especially on the banks 
of the Jumna, and grows in the Panjab from 
Delhi westward to Bohtuk. It flourishes in 
black soil. The wood is soft, shoe-makers' 
hoards are made of it, and it is used for fuel. 
Roxburgh describes the wood of Ximenia 
Americana as yellow like sandal and says that 
brahmius often substitute its powder in lieu 
of powdered sandalwood. Its leaves are 
slightly acrid and are said to possess anthel- 
mintic properties. The fruit, when ripe, can 
be eaten without inconvenience, but Dr. 
Roxburgh describes the pulp as exceedingly 
bitter and having an offensive gi*easy smell. 
It is about the size of an egg and covered 
with a smooth dry cortex. It is used in 
native fireworks ; the kernel being scooped 
out the shell is filled with gun-powder, 
and explodes with a very loud report. 
A fat oil, called zachun ? gu zaitun ? is 
exti^acted from the seeds. The fruits are 
said to be mixed in commerce with myro- 
balans. — Roxb. ii. 253, Dr$, Wight, Riddell, 
O* Skaughnessy, VoigL, J. L, Stewart, Mr. 

BALOGHIA LUCIDA, Blood-wood tree 
of Norfolk island, attains a height of 40 feet, 
but is of small diameter. It yields a blood- 
red coloured sap, which serves as an indelible 
paint. — BennetVM Qatheringn. 

BALSAMODENDRON AGALLOCHA, 

Balaamodendron Roxburghii, Am., Wight III, 
Amyria commiphora, Boxb. 
„ agallooha, Boxb. 

Qooggul. BaMo. I Bddanki chettu. Til. 



This small tree grows in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Assam and the Garrow hills. Its timber 
is rapidly destroyed by white ants, but it bums 
brightly and makes good torches. It produces 
the gum bdellium of commerce, and perhaps 
of Dioscorides, the Googul or Gubdi of the 
Centi*al Provinces, which is an article of trade. 
The whole plant, while growing, is consider- 
ably odoriferous, and when any part is bruised 
and broken it difluses around, to a considerable 
distance, an agi*eeable fragrance like that of 
myrrh. Trunk crooked. Wood unknown. 
—Roxb. ii. 244, Voigt, Fl. Andhr., Major 
Pearson, W, Jaeob^ Esquire, 

BAMAU, BuRM. 

A close-grained wood of Pegu ? — a possible 
substitute for box-wood, prized by Karens 
for bows. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 52. In 
a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 30 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the gi*ound, is 6 feet.^Dr. Brandii, 
Cal. Ex, Cat, 

BAMAW. A tree of Akyab, but not very 
plentiful. Used by natives for bows, &c. 
(This seems identical with the last). — Cal, Cat, 
Ex. 1 862. 

BAMBUSA, THE Bamboo. 

Bansh. BsKO. 
Bamboo. Emg. 
Bambou. Fr. 
IndianiBober rohr. Ger« 
Bans. HiKD. 
Bamba. „ 
Bamba. It. Malay- 
Preng. Jav. 

The Bamboo, the most gigantic of the 
grasses, consists of many species, which are 
applied to so many useful purposes, that it 
would be difficult to point out any object in 
which strength and elasticity are requisite, and 
for which lightness is no objection, to which 
the stems are not adapted in the countries 
where they grow, — hollow cases, bows, arrows, 
quivers, javelin, spear and lance-shafts ; masts 
of vessels, spars, yards and boat-decking; fish- 
ing rods, stakes for stake nets and river crab 
nets and fishing poles ; bed posts, walking 
sticks ; tent poles, fiag poles and the poles of 
palanquins ; scaffolding for building purposes, 
the floors and supporters of rustic bridges, 
scaling ladders, durable water pipes, and the 
lever for raising water ; carts, litters and biers : 
implements for weaving, portable stages for 
native processions : raised floors for granaries ; 
pen-holder, bottle, can, pot, measure, distilling 
tube, tongs, toasting fork, baskets, buckets and 
cooking pot ; rafts for floating heavy timber, 
fi*ame-work of houses, floorings of hou8es,scaf- 
folding, planking, uprights in houses and roof- 
ing; bamboo ware, handles of parasols, and um- 
brellas- ; books, musical instruments, paper, 



Mambu. Malay. 
Buluh. ,, 

KulmuUa. Mai^bal. 
Mungal. Tam. 
Bongu veduTU. Tkl. 
KicEakai? 
Pent! veduru. 
I Potu ., 
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BAMBUSA. 



pencils,rules, cups, cages, pipes and pipe dticks, 
sumpitan or blowing tube, chairs, seats, screens, 
couches, cots aud tables, and, parts of it are 
used as pickles or candied, and other parts 
made into paper. As will be seen below, there 
are many species of bamboo : and, in the 
Khassia Hills alone, there are fifteen, 

1. Bambusa agrestis, Poir. On mountain- 
ous and dry desert places in all China, Cochin- 
China and the Malay islands. Joints crooked, 
often a foot thick, a foot and a half long and 
nearly solid. 

2. Bambusa amahussana, grows in Amboyna 
and Manipa, has short joints and a thick wood. 

3. Bambusa apus, Schultes. A gigantic 
species growing on Mount Salak in Java, 
stems 60 or 70 feet high, and as thick as a 
man's thigh. 

4. Bambusa aristata,2^df<f t^. Slender stems. 

5. Bambusa arundinacea, Willde ; Roxh, 

Arundo bambos, Linn \ Bambos arundinacea, Zet. 
Nastus anindinaceus, Sm. \ 



Magar bans. Hind. 

P( as. . a . , 



Sing. 
Tam. 



IUnalee. 
Mangil. 

Mr. Thwaites considers B. arundinacea, and 
B. spinosa, identical. Stems grow in clusters 
of 10 to 100, and are straight for 18 or 
20 feet. Enormous quantities are annually 
rafted along the Ganga and Ram Ganga rivers 
and down the Ganges canal. 

6. Bambusa aspera, Schult. Found at the 
foot of mountains in Amboyua with stems 60 
to 70 feet high, and as thick as a man's thigh. 

7. Bambusa balcooa, Roxh. 

Dendrocalamus balcooa, Voigt. 

The Balcooa bans and Dhooli balcooa of 
Bengal is of gigantic size and reckoned there 
the best for building purposes. Before using it, 
it is steeped in water for a considerable time. 

8 Bambusa bitung, Schult. Found in Java. 

9. Bambusa Blumeana, Schultes. A native 
of Java, with stems as thick ^ a child*s arm. 

10. Bambasa maxima, Poir. Found wild' 
in Cambodia, Bally, Java, and various islands 
of the Ardiipelago. It grows 60 to 70 feet 
high, and as thick as a man's body. Its wood 
is however very thin. 

11. Bambusa mitis, Poir, Cultivated in 
Cochiu-Chioa, wild in Amboyna. Its stems 
are thin but sometimes as thick as a roan's 
leg, and 30 feet long, and are said to be very 
strong. 

12. Bambcusa multiplex, Lour, (Qu. B. 
nana ?) Stems 12 feet long and an inch thick, 
cultivated for hedges in the noi*th of Cochin- 
China. 

13. Bambusa nana, Raxb. The Chinese 
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Dwarf Bamboo. A native of China, makes 
beautiful close hedges and fences and the 
handles of the Chinese umbrellas are made of 
it It grows near Colombo and Galle. 

14. BamhussLmgraZoddiges ; of the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton, where its stems, not more 
than a man's height, are cut for walking sticks 
and handles of ladies' parasols. 

15. Bambusa prava forms large woods in 
Amboyna, which come down to the coast : its 
leaves are IS inches long and 3 or 4 inches 
broad. 

16. Bambusa picta, common in Ceram, 
Eelanga, Celebes and other islands of the 
Archipelago. Its joints are 4 feet long and 2 
inches thick, and are used for light walking 
sticks. 

17. Bambusa spinosa, Roxb. The Bekar 
bans, spined. Common about Calcutta and 
in the south of India. It has a small cavity 
and is therefore strong. Its stems are from 
30 to 60 feet long ; used for clubs, walking 
sticks, poles and spearshafts. Mr. Thwaites 
thinks B. arundinacea, and B. spinosa varieties 
of the same plant. 

18. Bambusa spina. 

Conta Banio. Ubia. 
Extreme height 80 feet. Circumference 
1^ feet. Two species of bamboo which 
abound in Ganjam and Gumsur. 

19. Bambusa stridula. Moon^ Cat. 
Bata. Lee Singh. 

This small bamboo covers thousands of acres 
in Ceylon. Its stems are in great request for 
fences. — Fergussoji. 

20. Bambusa stricta, Bozb, 

Dendrocalamus atrictus, I Nastus itriciu0y Sm» 
Voigt. I 

Somewhat spiny. Its great strength, soli- 
dity and straightupss render it fit for many 
purposes. Lance-shafts are made of it. 

21. Bambusa tabacaria, Poir. Grows wild 
in Amboyna, Manipa aud Java, its stems with 
nearly solid joints, 3 or 4 feet long but not 
thicker than the little finger, when polished, - 
make the finest pipe sticks. The outside is 
so hard that it emits sparks of fire when struck 
with the hatchet. 

22. Bambusa tulda, Roxb. 
Dendrocalamus tulda, Voigt. 

The Tulda or Pika bans of Bengal and 
India is common all over Bengal, and grows 
rapidly to 70 feet long and 12 inches iu cir- 
cumference, rising to their full height in 30 
days. Improves in strength by steeping iu 
water. The Jowa bans with long joints is 
one variety, and tlie Basini bans used to make 
baskets, is another. 



BAMBU3A. 

23. Bambasa vulgaris, Wendl. Its stems 
are from 20 to 30 feet long, and as thick as a 
child's arm. 

In one of his reports, Dr. Cleghom mentions 
that immense quantities of fine bamboos ai*e 
floated down the various rivera of the western 
coast of India. They are one of the riches of 
those Provinces. They are ordinarily 60 feet 
long and five inches in diameter near the 
YWjXy these are readily purchased standing at 5 
Rupees per 1,000, and small ones at 3^ Rupees 
per 1,000. Millions are annually cut in the 
forests and taken away by water in rafts or by 
land in carts. From their great buoyancy, 
they are much used for floating the heavier 
woods as (Mutte) Terminalia tomentosa, and 
(Biti) Dalbergia arborea, and piles of them are 
lashed to the sides of the pattimars going to 
Bombay. The larger ones ai-e selected as out- 
riggers for ferry boats, or studding-sail-booms 
for small craft. He tells us that in addition 
to the vast export by sea, it is estimated that 
two lacs are taken from the Soopah talook 
eastward. The Malabar bamboo is much 
smaller than that of Pegu (Bambusa gigantea) 
which is 8 inches in diameter. At another 
place he says that immersing in water or 
better still, in a solution of sulphate of iron 
or lime water, is attended with good results, as 
it extracts the sweet sap which would other- 
wise induce decay. But, when it is intended 
to split the bamboos for reepers, this should 
be done before steeping them in the metallic 
hath. The merchants on the western coast 
of India prefer the water-seasoned bamboos 
which have been months in the water attached 
to the rafts, that are floated down the Nelam- 
bur and Sedasheghur rivers to the sea. The 
bamboos, there, are often eighteen yards long, 
and are brought down in immense floats tied 
together by the root ends in bundles of fifty ^^Sf.^atJSS'Hm,. 

HijjnL Hnm. Bsno. 



BARRINGTONIA RACEMOSA. 

Dr. Hooker's Him. Joum.^ Mr.IL Thompson, 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

BAN-BOAY, BuRM. In Amherst, a 
strong and useful wood, a kind of Mimosa, {qu. 
Acacia ?) employed for house posts. — Captain 
Dance. 

BAN-KHA, BuRM. In Amherst, a pecu- 
liar kind of wood, colour grey, used for house 
posts, and other common purposes. — Captain 
Dance, 

BANKSIA INTEGRIFOLIA, a tree of 
Australasia, which grows to 30 or 40 feet high 
with a circumference of 6 to 12 feet. It is of 
peculiarly stiff rugged growth, and its timber 
is used in boat-building. — Bennett. 

BANKSIA PALUDOSA, a tree of Aus- 
tralasia, which grows in marahy alluvial soil.*— 
Bennett. 

BANNI, a tree of the Panjab, Jhullundhur, 
resembles the b4n, except that the wood is of 
a white colour, but it is applied to the same 
purposes as the ban. It is also a smaller tree. 
— Lieut. Col. Lake. 

BARRINGTONIA, Species. There is in 
the Tavoy an dMergui jungles a white-flowered 
species of Barringtonia with drooping spikes 
of white flowers, three or four feet long ; and 
which would be much admired if introduced 
into the cities. The leaves are veiy large and 
lyre-shaped, and both flowers and foliage would 
contrast well with the other trees around it. 
The character of the wood, is not known. — 
Dr. Mason. 

BARRINGTONIA ACUTANGULA, 
GcRTtn. 

Stravadium rubrum.DC 



Strayadium 



coccmeum, 
DC. 



Eugenia acutangula,Ztnn, 
Meteorus cocoineus, Lour. 



which are turned towards the forepart of the 
float. In Singapore the following bamboos, 
Buluh, Malay, are most in use ; 

Buluh Bittang. The large bamboo ; it is 
used for house-building and for ladders ; a 
section forms a water- pitcher ; fishing weirs, 
&c., are constructed of it. 

B. Trimiang. Used by the wild tribes to 
make their blow-pipes for poisoned arrows. 

B. Bitting. A large bamboo ; its root is 
pithy ; it is used by the wild tribes to make 
bows. 

B. Duri. Thorny bamboo, used for high 
fences ; it grows 60 or 70 feet high. 

B. Gading. Yellow bamboo. 

B. Siggei. Used for bidders to scale pre- 
cipices.— -Roari. Fl. Ind., Eng. Cyc , Dr. 
Mason's Tenasserim, Dr. Cleghom' s Reports, 



Ijul. Savs. 
Ella xnidella. SnroH. 
Radami. Tam. 
KaDai>a cheitu. Tel. 

Kanigi n >, 



Tijeria-iamttrayadi. 

[Malial. 
Karpa. Mahr. 

This is a large handsome tree, with dark 
scarlet-coloured flowers. It grows in 8aha« 
runpore, theMorung hills, Bengal, Chittagong, 
in both the peninsulas of India, and is plenti- 
ful in the Thai*awaddy district. The wood is 
of a red colour, hard, and of a fine grain, is 
used in constructing carts, and is equivalent 
to mahogany. Dr. Mason says it is very 
abundant in the Tenassenm forests, of which 
it is a great ornament.— iZo^ft. ii. 635, Drs. 
CShaughnessy, McClelland, Mason, Voigt, 
Useful Plants^ Elliot, Mr. Fergusson. 

BARRINGTONIA RACEMOSA, Rotb. 

Eugenia raoemosa, Linn. 
Butonioa ■ylvestris alba, Rwnjph. 



Samudra pui Malkal. 
Samttravadi. Malial* 



Samudra maram. Tam. 
Karpa. Txl, 
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BASSIA BUTYUACEA. 

This stout timber tree is a native of the 
Moluccas, Penang, the delta of the Ganges aud 
Malabar. Its root is slightly bitter, and con- 
sidered by the hindus to be aperient, cooling, 
aud febrifuge, — Roxb. ii, 634, JP/ora Atid- 
hrictty Voigt. 

BARRINGTONIA SPECIOSA, Linn. 

Commereonia Sonnerat Guin. 
Butouica epeciosa. Lam, \ Maumea A&iastica, Linn. 

Kyai-gyee. BURM. | Moodilla. SiNOH. 

This large, umbrageous and beautiful ti'ee is 
a native of Pegu, the Tenasserim Provinces, 
the Malay Archipelago, Singapore, the Moluc- 
cas, and the South Sea Islands. It is very 
plentiful in Pegu. Its wood is red, hard, of 
a fine grain, aud equivalent to mahogany. It 
is used in the construction of carts. The 
fruit is mentioned by Ainslie as being used in 
Java for intoxicating fish. — G'Shanifhnessy, 
page 337, McClelland, Roxb. ii, 636, Voigt^ 
Mr. FerguBson. 

BARU, Malay ; Eawal, Javanese : is a 
gossamer-like substance, found at the base of 
the petioles of the Gomuti palm, the Arenga 
saccharifera. It is imported into China where 
it is applied like oakum, for caulking, and also 
for tinder. 

BASSIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Sapotacea, found in the East 
Indies and in Africa, where they are of great 
economical importance on account of the 
abundance of a sweet buttery substance which 
is yielded by their seeds when boiled. B. 
butyracea, B. latifolia and B. longifolia occur 
iu India. Bassia cuneata and B. sencea, Bl., 
are trees of Java : the African butter tree is 
B. Parkii, G. Don.^Eng. Ct/e., p. 396. 

BASSIA, Species. In the Southern Pro- 
vinces of Tenasserim, a Bassia tree is quite 
abundant in a few localities : and it is said to 
afford a timber in no way inferior to teak. — 
Dr. Mason. 

BASSIA, Species. A species of this tree 
grows on the banks of streams, at 3,000 feet 
on the AnimuUay hills. It yields a sort of 
gutta percha. — Beddome. 

BASSIA BUTYRACEA. 



Indain Butter tree. Eng. 
Falwa. Hind. 



Phalwarra. Hind. 
Yel-pote> Lepcha. 

This tree has large umbrageous foliage. 
Its trunk sometimes measures 50 feet in 
height and 5 or 6 feet in circumference* It 
grows in the lower hills and warm valleys of 
Eastern Kumaon, and is found wild in Sikkim, 
Nepaul and on the Almora hills, but its timber 
is nearly as light as that of the Bombax 
heptaphyllum, the Semul or Cotton tree, and 
is of no value. A delicate white-coloured oil, 
solid at 95** is expressed from the bruised 
kernels, which is used in medicine and for 



BASSIA LATIFOLIA. 

unrtion. — Roxb. ii. 627, Sng. Cye.^ Hooker, 
O'SIiaughnessyj Mr. R, Thompson. 

BASSIA ELLIPTICA, Baheil. 

laonandra CuUenii, Drury. | Pachonta, Can. 

This majestic ti*ee has been traced from 
Coorg to Trevandrum. It yields a substance 
which, as was at one time thought, would be 
a substitute for Gutta Percha, but subsequent 
report is less favorable. The timber is 
hardish, prettily veined, takes a good polish, 
and deserves attention — Dr.Cleghorn^si^oresis 
and Gardens J p. 13. 

BASSIA LATIFOLIA, Roxb. 



Mohu. Beno. 


Ipei ? Tam. 
lllupa. „ 


Mahwa Tree. Kt7o. 


Mahwa. HiNO. 


Kaat niupa. „ 


Muha ? „ 


Epi ? Tel. 


Moho. Mahr. 


Ippa. „ 


Poounam. Malkal. 


Ippe chetta. ,, 


Madhaka. Sans- 





This is a very useful tree. It has a straight 
but short trunk, and yields u hard aud very 
strong wood. It grows in the mountainous parts 
of the Circars, in Bengal, Malwa, Nagpore, 
Bajwarra, Guzei*at, the Konkans, Kumaon 
and Ghurwal, not abundant in the Pun> 
jab except in parts of tlie Kangra district. In 
the Circars, it is never felled by the natives, 
and it is preserved in Nagpore on account of its 
large fleshy flowers which are eaten raw by 
the natives and used in distilling arrack. It 
is common all over the Bombay jungles, both 
on the coast and above the ghauts. The 
timber, in Nagpore, is from 15 to 20 feet long, 
and iu girth 4 or 6 feet. The tree attains its 
full size in 80 years, and has a girth of 6 feet. 
The character of its wood seems to vaiy in 
different localities. Captain Sankey says that in 
Nagpore it is of a pinkish color, and but a weak 
timber, while, from being invariably rotten 
at the heart, 4 to 6 inches square of really 
good sound timber is all that can be reckon- 
ed on. In the plains the tree is preserved for 
the flower, and consequently is very little 
used. Both Major Pearson and Lient. G. 
Doveton, however, writing from the Central 
Provinces, dissent from Captain Sankey 's 
opinion. Major Pearson cannot agree w^ith 
Captain Sankey that the Bassia latifolia^ 
MowA, is '* a weak timber." It is used much 
in Upper India for all sorts of wood- work, but 
in the Central Provinces a well-grown Mowa 
tree in full bearing in a good year will beai' four 
Bupees worth or even more of flowers, which 
are used to extract arrack from. It is there- 
fore seldom felled for timber, but thei'e, as in 
Upper India, and in Guzerat, the wood is 
strong and tough. Ban*en trees are some- 
times felled, but it is difllicult to procure 
pieces of greater length than 12 or 13 feet. 
The heartwood of an old tree is deep reddish- 
brown. There are enoi*mou8 belts of it ex- 
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BASSIA LONGIFOLIA. 



BAUHINIA. 



tending along the foot of both faces of either 
range of hills,which skirt the Nerbudda valley. 
— (^Jfajor JPearsafij C\ P,) Lieut. Dove ton, 
likewise, says " as remarked by Major Pear- 
son , Bassia latifolia, is by no means a weak 
timber*' — and I have uprights, quite 30 feet in 
height, bearing a very large crushing weight. 
— {Lieut, O. Doveton, C. P.) But Captain 
Sankey himself adds that in the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India, the timber is more esteemed, 
and has been used for door and window frames. 
He does not class it as a building material, and 
it is eagerly devoured by white ants. Dr. Gib- 
son however, says that the wood, particularly 
the large logs brought from the BaiTia forest 
and Kupperwunje hills, is extensively used 
for house and cart purposes in Guzerat, but 
seldom appears in the market in Bombay or 
elsewhere. It appeai*s strong and tough. In 
the Upper Provinces of India, its wood is 
described as hard and strong and proper for 
the naves and felloes of wheels. Roxburgh 
gives also, as vernacular names, Madhuka, 
Guroodshpu, Madharama ; Voonaprusthaand 
Mudhoo. — Hoxh.y ii. 526, Voigt^ Ca^t, San- 
Jcey^ JDr. Gibton, M, E. J. Rrp , Flora 
j4ndhricn, Mr, R. ThompMit, Major Pearson y 
Lieut, G. Dovetoiiy Lieut,- CoL Lake and 
Mr, Powell. 

BASSIA LONGIFOLIA, Linn. 



Kat-IUupa. Tau. 

Knnai carrai maram t „ 

Yepa? Tel, 

Ippa. „ 

Pinna. ,, 

Ippa manu. Tel. 

Oodooga maram of Wynaad 



Wild Sapota Tree. Eso. 
Mahwa. Guz. 
Mohe-ka jhar. Hind. 
Ellupi. Maleal. 
Tel-mee-gaha. Sinoh. 
Mee. )) 

Illupi? Tam. 
Elupa. ,, ' 

This tree has a pretty straight trunk and of 
a considerable thickness but short in propor- 
tion to the size of the tree. The wood is as 
hai-d and durable as teak, but not so easily 

worked. It grows in Ceylon, where it is very , _, - -r* rr. i u • .u t 

much cultivated : it grows in the Animullays, | ^^ak or Ben-Teak, being the Lagerstrsemia 

in Coimbatore, on the Malabar Coast, in the | microcarpa. 



brought down the Godavery . In the Wynaatt, 
it is known as the Oodagoo maram, and is 
there an ordinaiy sized ti*ee : its wood being 
much used on the Malabar side for building. 
Dr. Wight says it is a light-coloured, hard and 
durable wood, nearly equal in these respects 
to teak, but much smaller. In Coimbatoi*e it 
is much used in tl^e construction of carts, 
where great strength is called for. In Mala- 
bar, where it attains a large size, it is used 
for spars. Dr. Cleghorn describes it as a good 
wood for trenails. It grows in the northern 
province of Ceylon, and its wood which is 
said to last from 25 to 80 years, weighs 61 
lbs. to the cubic foot. It is there used as 
keels for dhonies, for bridges and in house- 
building. The seeds contain about 30 per 
cent, of oil of a bright yellow colour. 1 2-^ lbs. 
of seed, in the ordinary native rude way of 
expressing, produce 2 English gallons of oil. 
The oil or its seed oday form an important 
article of export as a putty oil. This oil 
makes excellent candles and soap. Its chief 
use is, however, for burning in lamps, and as 
a substitute for butter in native cookery. In 
medicine, the oil is used externally to cure the 
" Itch" and other cutaneous disorders ; and 
the leaves, milk of the green fruit, and bark, 
are boiled in water as a remedy in rheumatic 
ailments. — Roxb, ii. 523, Messrs. Mendi^j 
RohdCf Fergusson and Melvor, Drs. Wiffht, 
Mason and Cleghorn, Flora jindhrica, 

BASTARD WOODS. An Anglo-Indian 
tenn applied to woods of India which have 
some outward resemblance to other woods : 
such as. 

Bastard Teak, Cliiri Teku, Tel., applied to 
several kinds of trees with large leaves. On 
the Nagari hills the Yanadi apply it to Dille- 
nia (now Wonnia,) bracteata. In Bombay it 
is applied to the Butea frondosa, the Ban- 



Wynaad and in the Bombay forests north of 
the Goa border, in Dharwar and North Ca- 
nara. It is a large tree, a good deal like 
Bassia latifolia, but its leaves arc narrower, 
and its flowers much more fleshy. It is a 
native of the Peninsula of India, and is found 
in plantations along the southern coast of 
Coromandel. In Ceylon, its timber is used 
for the keels of dhonies, for bridges and in 
house-building, and large quantities of oil are 
made from its fruit. Mr. Rohde also says that 
the Ippi of the Teloogoo country is valued 
for keels of ships and for planking below the 
water line. Exposed to the wind and sun in 
the log, it rends into strips, but, it is consider- 
ed a good wood for trenails, and it is compa- 
ratively free from the attacks of the Teredo 
navalis. It is procurable among the logs 
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Bastard Ebony, in Ceylon, is their Kadem- 
Beriye, Singh., and probably a species of 
Dalbergia. 

Bastard Cedars, of Southern India, are the 
Soymida febrifuga, and Guazuma tomentosa. 

Bastard Sayo-palm, of Southern India, is 
the Caryota urens. 

B-iVUGLAN is the western talooka of Kan- 
desh. Stretching north in Bauglan is a series 
of valleys separated by small chains of hills. 
These hills form, as in the Poena Mawuls, 
ground naturally formed for forest reserves. — 
Gibson's Bombay Forest Reports of 1857- 
60, p. 38. 

BA^UHINIA. A genus of plants, many of 
which afford valuable timber and useful 
woods, while others are but climbing plants. 



BAUHINIA ANGUINA. 



BAUHINIA PURPURASCENS. 



Thej grow iathe plains of the south of India, 
but Dr. Hooker, at a thousand feet above 
at Punkabaree in the outer Himalaya, found 
the prevailing gigantic timber scaled by such 
climbing Leguminosae, as Bauhinia and Ro- 
binia, which sometimes sheathed the trunks 
or spanned the forests with huge cables join- 
ing tree to tree. Several of the species in 
India are as yet undetermined. The woods 
are often of a dark colour. — Book. Rim, 
Joum. 

BAUHINIA, Species. 

Ambhota. Ubia. 

A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur. Extreme 
height 20 feet, circumference 2 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 7 feet. Useless except for 
firewood. — Gaptain Macdonald, 

BAUHINIA, Species? A small timber 
tree, native of Tenasserim, beai*s a sour twin- 
formed leaf, and a pod containing sweet pulp 
like that of the honey locust of America. — 
Dr. Mason, 

BAUHINIA ACUMINATA, Linn. Roxb, 

B, Candida, AiU not Ro^. 

Velutta mandanixn. Ma- 
Mandareh. Q'am. [leal. 
Vellai Mantharai maram. 

Tam. 
Deo-kanohana* Tel. 
Kaohana. „ 

Kasana. ,, 



BKNa. 

Eng. 



Kuvidara. Sans. 
Yuga putra. „ 



Chitka. Beng. 
Kanchan. ,, 
Kanoban ohakta. 
White Bauhinia. 
Mountain Ebony. „ 
Cuchunar. Hind. 
Duolo Kunohun. Mahr. 

A small ramous tree or large shrub, grows 
in Mauritius, Ceylon, the Panjab, Assam, 
both peninsulas of India. Rare in Coimbatore, 
and does not seem to be indigenous in the 
Bombay side, where it is cultivated, as also 
in the Dekhan and Tenasserim. It is a 
handsome shrub, 8 or 10 feet high, with large 
pure white flowers, — Drs. Roxb* ii. 324, 
Eiddellf Gibson^ Wiyhi, Mason, Flora Andh- 
rieaj Voxgt^ 253. 

BAUHINIA ALBIDA. 

B. Candida, Ros^. 3. | White Bauhinia. 
Buolo Kunchun. Mahr. I VeUai-munthari-poo.TAM. 
The flower buds of this pretty tree yield an 
excellent vegetable for curries, — the flowers 
of all the Bauhinia are eaten by the natives, — 
the flowers are very handsome when open, 
being almost pure white, with a sweet odour. 
Dr. Gibson says that this tree is found in the 
Bombay forests, but rarely ; and is more 
common in the vicinity of villages. It reaches 
a fair size, and gives a wood of a good quality, 
but seldom of scantling sufficient for house 
purposes. — Mr. Jaffrey^ Dr. Oibson. 

BAUHINIA ANGUINA, Roxb. 

Bauhinia piperifolia. JtooA. 
Kang-put. Hind. 
It grows in Assam and the Concans. Is an 
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extensive and rambling shrub, with flexuoos 
compressed stems and small white flowers. 
Wood hard, but porous and nearly white. 
This Bauhinia is highly ornamental. — Roxb. 
ii. 328, Bidden, Voigt, 254. 

.BAUHINIA BRACHYCABPA, Wall. 

Bwai-jin. Burm. 

Grows at Taong Dong. Attains to nearly 
three or four feet in the Tenasserim Provinces, 
its wood is white-coloured and adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet-making. It is there 
of smaller size than the B. parviflora. — 
McClelland, Voiyt, 255. 

BAUHINIA CANDIDA, var. of B. varie- 
gata, Linn. 

Bauhinia Candida. Rtah» ii, 318. 

Kano-raj. Beno. 
Kana*raja. „ Hind. 
White mountain Ebony. 
Eng. 

This gi'ows in Prome, Assam, Bengal, 
Nepal and Oude. It is a small handsome tree 
with large white flowers, which appear at the 
commencement of the hot season. — Roxb. 
ii. 318, Voifft, 153. 

BAUHINIA DIPHYLLA, Buck. 

This small tree grows in Burmah, on the 
banks of the Irawaddy. — M. £. Jur. Rrp., 
Voigt. 

BAUHINIA MALABARICA, Roxb., 
FU Ind., IT., 321. 
Boay-gy-in. BuRK. | Puli Shinta. Tel. 

This pretty large tree is a native of Malabar 
and Animullays, where it blossoms in October 
and November. Trees about five years old 
are about 20 feet high and have stems as 
thick as a man's thigh. It is, also, a tree of the 
Godavery forests, with a serviceable wood, 
good and hai'd. Its legume is filled with a 
scented pith. It also p:rows in Assam, at 
Prome and Mai loon. Indeed, it is common in 
the plains of British Burmah, where its wood 
is used for the cross pieces of harrows, house 
posts, &c. &c. A cubic foot weighs lbs. -42. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to first branch is 15 feet, 
and average gh'th, measured at 6 feet from 
the ground, is 4 feet. — Roxb., ii. 321, Dr, 
Brandts, Voigt, Captain Beddome. 

BAUHINIA NITIDA. White Bauhinia, 

B. acuminata ? | Kana raja. Hum. 

Cultivated in gardens at Kotah. Wood 
not known.— /rvine Gen. Med. Top., p. 191. 

BAUHINIA PURPURASCENS, var. of 
B. variegata, Linn. ; Roxb. Ft. Ind.^ II, 319. 

Bidal. Bbno. | Segapoo Manthari m^f«^n^ 

Bakta-kaQohaii. BxNO. | Tam. 

A tree, with beautiful purple fiowers : It 
grows in the peninsula of India, in Serampore, 



BAUHINIA RACEMOSA. 



BAUHINIA TRIANDRA. 



Pateram, Monifaari and Puranya. Quality strong ropes, its gum is used medicinally, and 



of wood unknown. — Voigi, Mr, Jaffrey^ 
Moxb. ii. 319. 

BAUHINIA PURPUREA, Liym. 

Bauhinia Coromandeliana. D. C. 



Shegapu Munthari maram. 

Tam. 
Bodanta chettu. Tel. 
Pedda ar^ „ 

Kanchai). ,, 



Deva Kanchun. Beng. 
Sarul mara. Can. 
Purple mountain Ebony. 

Eng. 
Kunchun. Mahr. 

A tree, with veiy large, deep rose-colored 
fi*agrant flowers. Native of the Mauritius and 
Coromandel, grown, however, in the Malabar, 
Canara, Godavery and Cuttack jungles in all 
the wann valleys of Ghurwal and Kumaon, in 
Oudh, Assam and Buimah. It grows to be a 
large tree in the mountains of India. In 
Canara and Sunda found both above and 
below ; most common near the Gungawallee 
creek. Wood strong and good, close-grained 
and durable, used for agi'icultural implements ; 
but seldom large enough for building. In 
Kumaon it can be obtained 12 to 15 feet long, 
and 30 to So inches in girth. — Roxb. ii. 320, 
Drg, Oibson, Riddell^ Voigt, Mr. Jaffrey^ 
Flora AndhricOy Mr, R. Thompson, 

BAUHINIA RACEMOSA, Lam,, not 
VahL 

Bauhinia parviflora. Vahl. ; D. C. ; Eoocb. 
Bauhinia epicta. K6n. 

Astar of Central Province! 



Ban-raj. Beng. 
Bwai-jin. BURM. 
Hpa-lan* ,, 
MawilGhilai. HiKD. 
Apia. Mahr. 
Kosundra. Fanjab. 
Taar, Hills of 
Uarwar. 



>» 
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Atcha maram ? Tam. 

Malu ? Tel. 

MaU-jhun ? Til. 

PatwaMawal? 

Ada? 

Ar«. 

Adavi avisa. 



n 
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This tree is described by Dr. Gibson as 
found throughout the Bombay forests, both 
on the coasts and inland. Found also in 
Mysore, the hilly parts of the Concans, and 
ghats of the Bombay side, grows in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, is common in all the warm 
valleys of Kumaon, along the forests of the 
Sewalik Hilln, in the hot valleys of the Hima- 
laya, from the eastern parts of the Panjab, 
Sewalik tract, and the doons of the N. W. to 
the valleys of Assam, at Monghyr in Bengal 
and in British Burmah, is very plentiful 
throughout the Tounghoo and Prome forests, 
where it attains 3 feet in girth. The wood is 
small, but the heait-wood is exceedingly hard 
and fine. In British Burmah a cubic foot of 
the wood weighs lbs. 44. In a full-grown 
tree, there, on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 10 feet, and 
average girth, measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 3 feet. In Bombay, the wood is 
reckoned very strong, but is never found of a 
good size, in British Burmah, however, it is 
said to be of a white colour and adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet-making. The bark 
is used for making matches, makes good 
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its seeds are roasted and eaten. — Brs, Gib' 
son, McClelland, Wight, Brandis, Mason, 
J. L, Stewart, Voigt, Mr, Jaffrey, Madras 
Museum, Flora Andhrica, Mr, R, Thomp- 
son, Major Pearson, 

BAUHINIA RETUSA, Roxb. Grown 
in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens ; yields a 
brownish mild gum like that of the cheriy 
tree.^Roxb. ii. 322, Voi^t, 254. 

BAUHINIA RICHARDIANA, Wall, 
A small tree, introduced from Madagascar. 

Wood not known. — Madras Hort, Oard. 58, 

Voigt, 

BAUHINIA SCANDENS, Linn, ; Willde. 

Bauhinia lingua. DtCand. 

Rod Bauhinia. Emo. I Naja balli. Malkal. 

Esculapian do. „ | 

Grows in the Moluccas, Concans, Assam, is 
not uncommon about Gowhatti and is a com- 
mon species at Sylhet. Mr. Mason mentions 
that the tree is remarkable for its contorted 
stem, and it is surmised by Loudon to have 
been the origin of Esculapius' snaken rod 
which he brought from India, but snakes 
assume the form of that rod when incongi^ess. 
Bauhinia scandens, in its properties and uses, 
is similar to the B. racemosa. Its fibre is 
used by the Naga race, and cloth is made from 
it. A line made from the fibre sustained 
for forty -five minutes 168 lbs., having stretch- 
ed six inches only in three feet, and therefore 
is almost of ihe same strength as the best 
Sunn hemp of Bengal. But Captain Thompson 
reported that, whether from the nature of the 
material or the mode of preparation, he found 
the fibre so harsh and stubborn and to so stick 
together that the heckles tore it to pieces and 
injured its strength. — Roxb. ii. 326, Mason, 
page 68, Royle, page 296, Voigt, 

BAUHINIA TOMENTOSA, Linn, 

K&t-atti. Tam. 



Triviat putrum. „ 
The«r-vaIa-counaie. ,, 
Kachini. Tel. 



Yellow Bauhinia. Eng. 
Eachnar. lliND. 
Kanchana. Maleal. 
Usamaduga. Sans. 
Petan. SiNOH. i 

A native of the Mauritius, of the Eastern 
provinces of Ceylon, of Coimbatorc, the Con- 
cans, Patna, Gude, Nepaul and Assam. This, 
like the atcha mararo, is a strong very dark- 
coloured wood, hence the name Kaat Atti or 
Wild Ebony. Even the younger branches 
show the heart-wood very dark-brown, the 
bark of this is employed as extemporary 
cordage. It is a tree of small size, the wood 
dark -brown and very hard and not much in 
use, beinp too small to be of any commercial 
value.— ftoarft. ii. 828, Dr, Wight, Voigt, Dr. 
Cleghom, Mr, Jaffrey, Mr. Mendis, 

BAUHINIA TRIANDRA, i^ar^.—This 
is a native of Bengal and, when in flower, if 
one of the most beautiful of the Bauhinia. 

£ 



BAUHINIA VARIKGATA. 



BELOO. 



Its trunk is straight and of considerable size, i quickly and is liable to the attacks of insects. 



Its flowers are lai'ge and white.-i-iJoaffi. ii. 
320, VoigL 

BAUHINIA VAHLII, W. Sf A. 

B. racemosa. Vdhl. ; Roxb., PL In. 
B. Bcandena Roxb. in E. I. C. Mta. 

Chamboolee. DuK. 
MahwaL Uind. ? 



I Adda. Tel. 
I Shyalee. Uria. 



This is an immense scandent shrub, with a 
circumference of 1-^ feet. It grows in the 
Thull ghats, ravines at Khandalla, Morung 
mountains, in the Den*a Dhoon and Kumaon. 
In Ganjam and Gumsur it abounds in the 
jungles, and yields a fibre which is most exten- 
sively used. The leaves which are a foot in 
length with rounded lobes, are used for eating 
from and for making " tullari" — small um- 
brellas worn on the head and for packing. 
The seeds are used medicinally. Dr. Riddel! 
describes it as an immense scandcnt shrub ; 
leaves about a foot in breadth, with rounded 
lobes ; legumes pendulous, from twelve to 
twenty inches long, covered witli a brown 
velvet down. — Roxb, ii. 325, Riddell, Voiyt, 
Captain Macdonald, FL Andh,, Useful 
Tlants. 

BAUHINIA VARIEGATA, Ziww. ; W. 

4r A.; Roxb. 

Bauhinia purpuraacens. | Bauhinia Candida, Roxb. 

I not Ait. 



It is said to be made into spear shafu. 
It seems to be Roxburgh's B. varicgata, 
Willde,, and he gives kuvidara and Bucta 
kanchan as its synonyms, and says it is one of 
the most stately of the genus and grows to a 
tree of considerable size. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
p. 99, Roxb. ii. 319. 

BAUJHONOO, Uria ? In Ganjam and 
Gumsur, a tree of extreme height, 45 i^^U 
circumference 5 feet, and height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 22 fed. 
The wood is used for bandy wheels on account 
of its strength. It is rather scarce. — Captain 
Macdonald. 

BAYGOONA, Uria ? A tree in Ganjam 
and Gumsur of extreme height, 24 feet, cir- 
cumference 1 foot^ and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
5 feet. The wood is useless except for fire- 
wood. The leaves are used medicinally for 
fever. The tree is tolerably common. — Cap* 
tain Macdonald. 

BE-AR OR BI-AR WOOD. A tree of 
Meei*a Forest, near Abbottabad, Ilazara, of 
the natural order, Coniferce. It is Finns loDgi- 
folia ?—Cal Cat. Ex.' 1862. 

BEDEE. A taluk in the Belgaum collec- 
torate with forests ; but Dr. Gibson says that 
neither teak, seesoo, nor honee (Pterocarpus 
marsupium), the three most valuable woods 
in the forest, had been spared. — Report, 1849 
to 1856, p. 8. 

A ... .^v . X J /I BEE-EW, BuRM. A timber of Tenasse- 

An ornamental tree wuh variegated flowers, ^j^ ^^^ .^^^^^.^^ ^j^j, rpAee Beu, Tha. Its 



Rncto-kanchan. Beng. 
Irkumbalitha mara. Can. 
Mountain Ebony. £k6. 
Knchnar. Hind. 
Sona. Hind. 



Chovanna-mundari. Mal. 
Kairwal. Panjab. 
Kuvidara ? Sans. 
Borodh4. Ubia. 



sparingly found in the Bombay forests, and, 
there, it never reaches a size for a 10-inch 
plank. The heartwood, however, is hard and 
good. In Ganjam and Gumsur its extreme 
height is 30 feet, circumference 2 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch 8 feet, and is tolerably 
common and used for firewood. The flower 
pods are eaten as a sort of vegetable. — Drs. 
Irvine, Mason, Gibson, Riddell, Cieghorn, 
Voigt, ajid Captain Macdonald, 

BAUHINIA VARIEGATA, L. var. pur- 
purascens. 

Phanera purpurea. Bik, 

Panj. 



Anemone shrub. £ng. 
Bed arghawan. ,, 
Kolar. Panj. 

Karal 
Padriar 



»» 



fi 



Karar. 
Kachnar. 
Anguri. 
Arghawan. 



)» 



Pushtu. 



Under the above names and synonyms. 
Dr. J. L. Stewart writing from the Panjab, 
describes a Bauhinia as a small tree in the 
Salt Baoge, and which grows wild up to 
4,000 and 5,000 feet near the Indus, growing 
also in Afighanistan. It rises to 20 feet in 
height. Its wood is red, light, soft, decays 
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maximum girth is 3 cubits, and maximum 
length 22 feet. Trees very abundant iieai* 
the sea or the river's edge, all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces. When seasoned, sinks in 
water. It is a very hard, strong wood ; used 
in rice mills, where great strength and durabi- 
lity are indispensably required : recommended 
for handles of tools. — Captain Lance, 

BEHENTA, Uria ? A timber ti*ee of 
Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference 3 feat', and height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 10 feet. 
It is used for axle-trees, oil presses and rice- 
pounders. It is also burnt for firewood, the 
tree being very common. The bai'k and 
leaves are used medicinally. — Captain Mae* 
donald. 

BELOO, Tel. Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur, exti*eme height 30 feet, circam- 
ference 3 feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. 
Its wood is sometimes employed for making 
bandies, but it is chiefly used rot firewood, the 
tree being extremely common : the leaves ai^ 
used for making a sort of umbrella which is 



BERBERIS NEPALENSia 

worn on the head by the ryots and coolies in 
that part of the country. — Captain Maedonald, 

BELUNNAN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard brown timber. — Ca/. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

BENTHAMIA FRAGIFERA, Lindl. 

Tharwar. Panj. | TharneL Panj. 

Thesi. „ I 

This small tree grows from 4,500 to 7,000 
feet in the Paujab Himalaya. Its wood is 
small. Its fruit is used as a preserve. — Dr, J, 
Z. Stewart^ p. 111. 

BEP-TH AN ? In Amherst, a timber used 
for making handles for spears and swords ; it 
is a superior wood, and looks like white Jar- 
rool — Cavtain Dance, 

BEP-THAN. In Tavoy, a timber used for 
building. — Captain Dance, 

BEP-WON. In Tavoy, a timber used for 
building. — Captain Dance, 

BERBERIS ARISTATA, D. C. ; 
Var. a. NORMALIS. 

BerberiB tinctoria, LeicK 1 Berboria angustifolia, 
„ chitra, Ham, \ Roxb. 

Var. /8. FLORIBUNDA. 



BERRYA AHMONILLA. 

of from 5 to 8,000 feet It is also on the 
Himalaya, Bhotan, Garwhal, and Khassia 
mountains. The wood is small and of little 
use. 

BERGERA KONIGH. Linn, ;W.^A.; 
Boxb. 



Murraya Konig^, Spreng, 



Barsanga. Bkng. 
Karripak ka jhar. DUK. 
Curry leaf tree. Eng. 
Karripak ka jhar. HiND. 
Kudianim. HiVD. 
Taah of Kumaon. 
Gardalaof Kanawar. 
Gaudla 



ti 



»» 



Malsal. 






Barsanga. 

Kare-bepon. 

Kareyapela 

Kristna nimbu. Sans. 

Kari-vepelli maram. Tam. 

Kaiivepa. Tel. 

Kariampaku ohettu. Tel. 



BerberiB floribunda, 



f> 



»f 



petiolaris, 
aristata, 



Wall 



It 



»» 



BerberiH affinis, Don. 

ceratophylla, ,, 
coriaria, Rayh, 
u mbellato, Lindl, 



t» 



i» 



Var. 7. MICRANTHA, Wall. ; Hook. ^ 
Thorn. FL Ind, 

This plant is widely distributed over the 
mountains of India, and assumes many vari- 
ous foiins, which has caused botanists to give 
it a host of specific names. It is found on 
the Neilgherry and Pulney Hills at from 6 to 
7,000 feet, and in the N. W. Himalaya at 
9,000 to 10,000 feet. It is generally known, 
from \Xa yielding a dye, as Berberis tinctoria. 
The berries are much esteemed in the countries 
where they grow for their agreeable acid 
flavour. In the N. W. Himalaya, they are 
dried for currants, Zirishk (tursh) and the 
Ras, Rasawut, or lUsot, is obtained by extract 
from its yellow wood. 

BERBERIS LYCIUM, Royle. 

Huzw-Hindi. Ar. I Chitra. Hind. 

Bauin Berberry. Kvo. | Kaahmal. Hind. 

Found on the Himalaya and other moun- 
tains in India. There are several other species 
found on the mountains of India, but none of 
them have wood of any size. 

BERBERIS NEPALENSIS, Spr. 

Berberis pinnata, Roxh. 
Mahonia Nepalenais, D.C 



A small tree, a native of the mountainous 
parts of the coast and common throughout the 
country ; of easy culture, cultivated general- 
ly in gardens for its leaves, which retain their 
fragrance when dry, and are used to flavour 
cuiTies, mullagatawny, chatnies, &c., and are 
mixed in the curry pastes and powders pre-' 
pared in India for transmission to England 
and other parts of the world ; the mixture of 
these leaves not only imparts a peculiar flavour 
to these condiments but adds a zest to them. 
It grows . to a tree of tolei*ablc dimensions, 
with pinnate leaves strongly scented ; flowers 
in February and Mai*ch ; fruit of a deep 
purple colour ; wood hard and close-grained 
and might be useful in turnery ; medicinally, 
the leaves are considei*ed stomachic and tonic, 
used raw in dysenteiy, and when roasted are 
administered in decoction to stop vomiting. 
The bark and root are employed as stimulants. 
— Royle III. quotei} by 0^ S/iaughnesay, page 
232, Voigty Flora Andhricay Useful Ftants^ 
Roxb' J Vol. 2, p. 375, Mr. R. Thompson. 

BERRYA AMMONILLA, Roxb. 



Trinoomallee wood. Eno. 
Somendilla. Singh. 
Halmililla. 
Hameniel. 



»» 



>» 



Tiricanamalay marnm Tam 
„ chettu. Tbl. 

Sarala deradaru. Tbl. 



Berberis miccia, Ham. 
acanthifolia, 

WaJl. 
Leachenaultil, 

Wall. 



J* 



»> 



Ilex Japonica, Thunb. 



This shrub is found on the Neilgheny, 
Pulney, and Travancore Hills at eleyations 
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introduced from Ceylon to the continent of 
India. In the Tamil of Ceylon, /Sfomen(ft7/a, but 
it is commonly called Halmililla and Hame^ 
niely by the Dutch and Portuguese. The 
wood is annually exported from Batticaloa and 
Trincomallee, by which latter appellation it 
is known in the Madras market. It resembles 
the English ash in colour, and is highly 
esteemed for its lightness and strength, is 
straight grained, slightly pliant, tough and little 
affected by the atmosphere, and is employed 
in the construction of the massoola boats 
of Madras. It is also used for the spokes 
of wheels, for helves, handles, planes, frames, 
poles and shafts of carriages, it is inferior to 
Sal for spokes, and to the babool for some 
other purposes, but it is comparatively light 
and easily worked. The Madras market is 
still dependent on importation from Ceylon. 
Dr, Heifer mentions this tree, as growing on 



BETULA BHOJPATRA. 



BIGNONIA. 



King*a Island opposite Mergui, and as alight, 
strong, and valuable wood. The tree yields 
the best and most useful wood in Ceylon for 
naval purposes, and is perliaps the most valua- 
ble timber tree of that island. It grows straight 
from twenty to forty feet high, and from 
twelve to thirty inches in diameter. It and 
satin wood were reported by Mr. Edye, in his 
time, to be the most plentiful and valuable 
found in Ceylon ; and obtainable at a moder- 
ate rate to answer the demands of the navy 
in India. He said that this may be consider- 
ed superior to any wood for capstan bars, cross 
and trussel-trees, cask-staves, battens for yards 
fishea«for masts, boat-building, &c., and he 
adds that, at Madras, it was highly valued 
for coach-work from the toughness and fine- 
ness of its grain. It grows in the Northern 
and Southern side of Ceylon, a cubic foot 
weighs 48 lbs., and it lasts 10 to 80 years, 
and is there used for casks, tubs, carts, wag- 
gons and house-building. It is the best wood 
for oil-casks in the island. — Drs, Wtghi^ 
Cleghorn and Helfery Messrs, Edye, Hhode, 
Mendis, and Fcrgusson Jf . E. J, R, 

BERRYA MOLLIS, Wall. 

Pet-woon. BuRH. 

Found on elevated ground of British Bur- 
mah. Wood red, much prized for axles, the 
poles of carts and ploughs, also used for spear 
handles. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 60 to 62. 
In a full-growh tree, on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 50 
fee^ and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 7 feet. It sells at 12 annas per 
cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, 

BETULA, THE Birch. Some species of 
this genus grow in the Himalaya. Betula 
acuminata, the Tapering-leaved-Birch, is 
found on many of the mountains of Nepaul 
and in the great valley of that country, follow- 
ing the course of its rivers. B. Jacque- 
mont], Spach. The Paper Birch. Dr. J. 
Stewart gives the following names for it, 
vernacular iu the N. W, Himalaya : Burj, 
phurz, shag, stap-ga, tag- pa anddrowa. (This 
seems a synonym of B. bhojputra.) 

BETULA CYLINDROSTACHYA, 

Cylindrical spiked Birch, and Betula nitida 
the Shining Birch, grow in Kumaon. — Dr. 
Stewart^ Eng, Cyc. 

BETULA BHOJPATRA, Wally Royle. 

Bhurjamu. Saks. Tel. I Bharjapatri ohettu. Tel. 

The Indian paper Birch, was found by Dr. 
Wallich on the alps of Gharwal and Kumaon. 
Dr. Stewart says the Birch is found abundantly 
in the Panjab Himalaya at 7,000 to 11,500 
feet. It aLso occurs in Thibet and seems to 



Dr. Stewart to be all of one species. He says 
the wood is used for ploughs and bridges, 
poles for bearing, and in Ladak the striking 
part of a hockey club is made of it. Lt.-CoL 
Lake however says that the wood is uasoaad 
and worthless except for fuel. In Kangra, 
the bark is deemed sacred and is used for 
burial piles, and at Umrawatti in Kashmir, the 
pilgrims are clothed in it. It is used for ]x>of 
dunnage, for covering umbrellas, for wi*apping 
hookah tubes, for packing and as writing 
paper, and its twigs are made into bridges. 
Its inner bark was, till lately, used as paper, 
and is now brought to the plains for liDing 
the tubes of hookahs, and tlie leaves or bark 
are used to cover the baskets of Ganges water 
sold by itinerant pilgrims. — Dr, J. i. Stewart^ 
p. 198. — ElliofsFl, Andh., Eng. Cyc.^Royle, 
p. 383. — Li. Col. Lake. 

BHAI-BYA, BuRM. .» In Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for house-posts, commonly called 
White Jarool. — Captain Dance. 

BHAN, SiNDi. The Bhan or Poplar, used 
in Sind for rafters and turning work. It is 
to be found nowhere else iu the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. (Its Botanical name required.) 

BHAN-BHWAY, Burm. In Tavoy, used 
for house posts ; like Sissoo. {qu. is this 
the Bhai Bya ) 

BHA-TA-KA, Burm. In Tavoy, a wood 
used for common carpentry. — Captain Dance. 

BHATKOORAL, Hustd.' A hard-grained, 
close wood, of a light grey color and not 
heavy. Rather scarce in the San thai jungles 
from Raneebahal to Hasdiha about forty miles. 
Well adapted for timber bridges, where 
strength and toughness require to be com- 
bined with lightness. — Calc. Engineer's Jour- 
nal, 1860. 

BHA-WOON, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, converted into planks for building. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BHOOT-THA.— A tree of Akyab. Not 
much in use. Grows to a large size, and is 
plentiful iu Ramree and Sandoway districts. — 
Cal. Cat, Ex. 1><62. 

BHURKUNDA, Hind. ? A tree of Ctiota 
Nagpox^e. Soft, white timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

BHURSO, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft, white timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

BHYENG-TSENG, Burm, In Amherst, 
a close-gi-ained, compact, grey wood, fit for 
general purposes, and seems to be exempt 
fi'om attacks of insects. — Captain Dance. 

BIGNONIA, a genus of plants, which are 
usually climbing shrubp with flowers mostly 
in terminal or axillary panicles. There are 
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BIGNONIA CORONARIA. 



BIGNONIA UNDULA TA 



betwixt 60 or 70 known species and varieties. 
In floriculture, they grow in any situation or 
soil ; but do not succeed well in pots owing 
to their rapid growth. The leaves of Bigno- 
nia chica yield a red colouring matter. The 
bark and capsules of B. indica are astringent, 
and used in tanning and dyeing. The plea- 
sant tasted and fragrant flowers of B. chelo- 
noides (suaveolens ?) are described as beiug 
used as a cooling drink in fevers. Tlie Karens 
often build their boats with the wood of a 
species of Bignoni&, as the genus is defined 
by Roxburgh ; and the timber which is some- 
times large is frequently used in joinery. — 
O' Shauyhnefsy^ page 489, JSuff. Cye.y page 
454 Mason. — See Spathodea. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Tha-thee. BuRM. 

A very large tree of Tavoy. — Captain 
Dance. 

BIGNONIA, Species. (?) 

Thuggainee. BURH. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used in building. — 
Captain Dance. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Lainbha. BURtf. 

A middle-sized tree of Tavoy. — Captain 
Dance. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Than-day. BURK. 

A light, loose-grained wood of British Bur- 
mah, not much used. Breaking weight 126 
lbs. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 83 to 36. In 
a full grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 30 
feet, and avei*age girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 7 feet. It sells at 4 annas 
pel" cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis. 

BIGNONIA, Spedes. 

Kyoun-douk. Burm. 

A wood of British Burmah, not used. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs, 23. In a full grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 1 5 feet, and aver- 
age girth, measured at 6 feet from the ground, 
is 2 feet. 

BIGNONIA, Species. 

Thau Thet Ngai. BuRH. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used in common 
purposes of building. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BIGNONIA CORONARIA, a large tree 
with white flowers, very plentiful in the Tha- 
rawaddy and Pegu districts ; it and Bignonia 
spatkotdeoy found throughout the province, 
and both afford ii*om their inner bark material 
for the rope employed for local purposes. — 
McClelland. 



BIGNONIA QUADRILOCULARIS, Roxb. 

Spathodea Rozburghii, Spreng. 
Heterophragma Roxburghu, D. O,. 

WaiTUS. Mahr. 

This tree is found in the higher hilly places 
of the Concan, and the higher valleys of the 
Ghat.«, Circar mountains, Malabar Hill, Bum- 
bay, Elephanta, the Ghats, and is veiy com- 
mon in Padshapore jungles in the Southera 
Mahratta country. Its flower is very beauti- 
ful. Wood is reckoned strong, tough, dur- 
able and serviceable, both for beams and for 
planks. It is much used as planking for carts. 
It is employed for many purposes by the 
natives ? — Roxb.^ Qihson. 

BIGNONIA SPATHOIDEA. This large 
tree is found throughout the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces. It is plentiful, and its inner bark 
aflbrds a material fur rope. — McCUlland. 

BIGNONIA SPATHACEA, Linn, fih 
See Spathodea Kheedii, Spreng. ; S. lougifolia, 
Vtnt. 

BIGNONIA STIPULATA, lioxh. 

Spathodea stipulata, Wall. 

Pha bhan of Akyab. I Ma shoay of Moolmein. 

Ka mhoung „ \ 

Sti puled trumpet flower tree. A common 
flowering tree throughout Tenasserim ,with a 
long twisted pod. It is common at Moulmein : 
and the flowers are often seen in bazara where 
they are sold for food. The tree enters the 
native materia medica, as affording a cure for 
psora. The tree of Moulmein is said to afford 
a strong wood for any ordinary purposes, and, 
in Akyab, the natives make a spirituous liquor 
from its bark, it is a small tree, and very 
plentiful, and wood used by natives for bows, 
t&c.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 18e2, Dr. Mason. 

BIGNONIA TOMENTOSA. Under this 
name, Mr.R.Thompson, writing fromKumaon, 
describes a moderate sized tree, with a light 
yellow-coloured timber of a fine grain, hard, 
used for turnery and making into combs ; and 
logs are obtainable 5 to 6 feet in length and 
2 to 3 feet in girth. — Mr. R, Thompson. 

BIGNONIA UNDULATA, Roxb. 

Tecoma undulato, G. Don. 

Wave-leaved Bignonia.£N6. I Rukt Reora. Mahr. 
Bohira Keora. niND. | Khew. Sindi. 

A tree with drooping branches like the 
weeping willow. Dr. Gibson says it is rare in 
the Bombay forests, but is found in the north- 
ern part of Baglan and in Kandesh ; it is 
more common in Sind, in some of the valleys 
of the Pubb Hills, and at Shah Bilawul ; yet 
Voigt says it is abundant in one locality of 
Kandesh, and that it occurs in Guzerat. It 
is very common in Marwar and other parts of 
Rajwarra, and when covered in the month of 
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BISCHOFIA ROEPERIANUS. 



BLACK WOOD. 



March with its immense quantities of orange- 
coloured blossoms, it is a most splendid object 
and would be highly ornamental > in com- 
pounds ; the wood is fine-grained and valu- 
able, having a scent like the walnut leaf. The 
wood is i*eckoned very strong and durable, but 
from its size, applicable only to small purposes. 
— Dr, Irvine^ Gen, Med, Top. ^ p. 200, -Dr. 
Qihaon. 

BIGXONIA XYLOCARPA, Roxh. 

Tecoma xylocarpa, G. Don, 

Ghan seng. Cak. Vfidenkunii maram. Tau. 

Khuraeng. Mahr. Bainiiigi of Khandesh. 

Yalencumi maram. Tau. 

This large tree has been noticed by Dr. 
Wight as growing in Coimbatore. It is found, 
also, though rare, in the Godavery forests, 
but grows on the Neilgherries, in the Thull- 
gliaut, Jowar jungles, hills about Nagotnah, 
jungles about BatnagheiTy and on the Parr 
ghat. Dr. Gibson says it is common in the 
forests both inland and on the coast, and that 
it may be easily distinguished by its peculiar 
rough pods, two feet or more in length. The 
wood is never large, is very hard and good if 
ripe ; of a brownish yellow colour, rather 
close-grained, takes a good polish, and is used 
in turnery and in cabinet-making. It also 
affords an oil, obtained by a simple process of 
reverse distillation, and said to be of great effi- 
cacy in cutaneous affections. It is more useful 
for its oil than for its wood. — Dr9, Wight, 
Gibsofif Captain Beddome. 

BIJION, BuRM. In Amherst, a timber 
used for house posts, rafters, and the like 
purposes ; it is a heavy, compact, grey, close- 
grained wood. — Captain Dance, 

BINTANGOR. A wood of the Malay Pe- 
ninsala, in general use for planks, masts and 
spars, &c. It holds the same position in the 
Straits Settlements that the pine holds in 
America. It is in the greatest abundance 
around Singapore, and is exported in large 
quantities to the Mauritius, California, &c. In 
Singapore, *' Bintangor" wood is the most used 
especially in ship-bnilding, serving for planks, 
masts, spars, &c. — Sxh. of Idol. 

BINTAGON ? A large Penang tree ; 
occasionally used for masts. (This is probably 
the Bintangor, q, v.) 

BIS, Panjabi. The people in Kaghan 
confuse the willow, the Hippophae, and tama- 
risk (Myricaria), and call all " bis/' 

BISCHOFIA ROEPERIANUS, Blume, 
W, Ic, 1880. 



Andracbne trifoliata 

Roxh., iii. 728. 
SCicroeluB Roeperiauus 

W.AA, 



StylodiBCUs trifoliatuB, 

BenneU. 



A tree of the forests on the Weetem Coast, 



with a veiy hard, reddish, timber used for the 
masts and spars of small vessels. — Beddome. 

BLACKBUBJTIA MONODELPHA, Roxb. 

A large erect timber tree, a native of the 
mountainous parte of the Northern Circars. 
The wood is white, close-grained, and durable, 
and employed by the natives for a variety of 
purposes. It flowers at tlie beginning of the 
hot season. — Roxb, FL Ind,, vol. /, p. 415. 

BLACKBURNIA PIRMATA. A hard 
yellow wood of Norfolk Island, is much used 
for making household furniture. — Keppets 
Tnd» Arch., vol. IT, p, 282. 

BLACKWELLIA CEYLANICA, Gardner. 
Blackwellia tetrandra, W. Ic. A. 1851. 
Liang-gaha. Singh. 

This is a common timber tree of Ceylon, 
which grows also in the Wynaad,. the North 
Arcot jungles and in Cuddapah. Its wood^is 
very strong and good for building purposes. 
— Major Beddome, Mr. W, Fergutson. 

BLACKWELLIA TOMENTOSA, Vent. 

Myouk-kyau. Burm. 

Wood tough, of a light vellow colour, pro- 
duce of British Buimah ; used for the teeth of 
han*ows. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 66. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 70 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 6 feet It sells at 12 annas per cubic 
foot. — Dr, Brandts. 

BLACK WOOD, Eng. 

Sisam. HiiO). 
Sit Sal. HiKD. 
Era pottu. TaH. 
Irugudu ohettu. Tel. 

Holtzapfel mentions that East Lidian Black- 
wood is from the JDalbergia latifolia, called 
Blackwood tree by the English and Sit Sol 
by the natives of India, on the Malabar coast, 
where it grows to an immense size. The wood 
of the trunk and large branches is extensively 
used for making fuiiiiture ; it is heavy, sink- 
ing in water, close-grained, of a greenish black 
colour, with lighter coloured veins running 
in various directions, and takes a fine polish* 
The wood called, in Bombay, Seesum, Guz. 
and Hind., is however, probably the tim- 
ber of different species of Balbergia and 
possibly of IHoipyroi which grow in various 
parts of India. Bombay Blackwood is brought 
to Bombay from the Malabar Coast, and is 
largely used in the manufacture of household 
furniture. Every locality has a wood which 
is known by this name. Dr. McClelland men- 
tions that the Bombay Blackwood is the timber 
of the Cassia Sumatrana. Dr. Cl^hom in 
his reports recognises under this name only 
the Dalbergia latifolia. — Drs. CleghomMc^ 
Clellandj Mr. Faulkner^ HoUzapfel 



Biti. Can. 

Indian Blackwood. Eno. 
RoBewood. „ 

Sisam. Guz. 
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BOMBACEiE. 



BOMBAX MALABARICUM. 



BLIGHIA. A genus of plants named after 
Captain William Bligh, R. N., master of the 
Bounty in the celebrated mutiny. It belongs 
to the natural order Sapindacea, 

BLIGHIA SAPIDA, Kon. 
Cupauia sapida, Cambess. 

The Akee tree has been introduced from 
Guinea into India. The fruit has the size and 
shape of a pear, of a red colour, and is much 
esteemed in Guinea and the West Indies. 
Wood said to be vei*y hard and durable. 

BODOKA, Uria ? In Ganjam and Gum- 
sur, a timber tree, extreme height 35 feet^ 
circumference 3 feet, and height from the 
gi'ound to the intersection of the first branch 1 5 
feet. A light, white wood, used for scabbards, 
bazar measures, boxes, bullock yokes, the 
poles of palanquins and tonjons and for toys. 
It is tolerably common. — Captain Macdonald. 

BODON, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a hard, reddish, grey timber. — Cal. Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

BOECHEE, Hind. ? A red-coloured wood, 
vei*y hard and close-grained. The tree grows 
in the San thai jungles from Raneebahal to 
Hasdiha or about forty miles, but is scarce. 
Seemingly fit for any building purposes if it 
can be grown to any sufficient size, which it 
Dever has a chance of doing in its present con- 
dition in the jungles. Too heavy for use 
generally with reference to timber bridges. — 
Cah JSngineerit Journal^ July 1860. 

BOHMERIA NERVOSA, 

Ghantee. Hind. 
Under these names Mr. R. Thompson notices 

a tree which grows in the deep well-wooded 
ravines of Kumaon where its wood is made 
into water pitchers and milk cans. — Jfr. IL 
Thompson. 

BOLUNGEE : BANSO, Tkl. ? Uria ? 
Two bamboos of Ganjam and Gumsur, extreme 
height 25 feet, circumference 2 inches which 
are not common. — Captain Macdonald, 

BOMB ACE^. A group of plants, usual- 
ly large trees, with broad deep-green leaves 
and flowers of considerable size, and contain- 
ing some of the most majestic and beautiful 
trees that are known, but their wood is light 
and spongy ; the long cottony substance found 
within the fruit of the Cotton trees, is too 
short in the staple, and has too little cohesion 
between its fibres, to be manufactured into 
linen. The Baobab tree, Adansonia, is one 
of them, and is remarkable for the excessive 
thickness of its trunk as compared with its 
height. The genus JEriodendron is often 
defended by very large conical prickles, 
which do not fall off till they are exfoliated 
by the gradual distension of the tinink. — Eng, 
Cyc.y paye 553, 



BOMBAX, Species. 

That— Pan. BuRH. 

A tree of Moulmein, wood not known. — 
CaL Cat, Ex. 1 862. 

BOMBAX, Species. 

Burrul Mara. Can. | Kanta Saeer. Mahs. 

lu Canara and Sunda, most common below, 
grows to a great size. Hollowed for canoes : 
planks sought after for light boxes. — Br. 
Gibson. ( Qu. is this B. malabaricum ?) 

BOMBAX CEIBA. In South America 
and the West Indies, this large " cotton tree," 
is used for canoes. It is common at Canton, 
and the fleshy petals of the flowers are some- 
times prepared as food. — Riddell^ Williams^ 
Middle Kingdom^ p. 284. 

BOMBAX INSIGNE, is a native of the 
Burman Empire, and is remai'kable for its 
large red and very showy flowers. — Eng, Cycy 
p, 554. 

BOMBAX MALABARICUM, DC^W.^-A. 



»» 



it 



Bombax heptaphyllum, 

Cav. 
Bombax pentaphyllum. 

Rakto-simal. Bexg. 
RaktO'shimal. 
Kakta-ahimlu. 
La-i. BURM. 
Lepan. ,, 

Red Cotton Tree. Eno. 
Kakta-eimal. Hind. 
Simbal „ 

Sair. 3IAHR. 

Sairi. „ 

Kanta Sair. ,, 
Mul-elavu. Malbal. 



Salmalia Malabarica, 

Schott. A JSndl. 
Go8Bampinus rubra, Earn. 

Mnlu-elavu. Malsal. 
Sum of Panjab. 
Simbal. PxR. 
ShalmalL Bans. 
Simal. „ 

Kattulmbal. Singh. 
Mal-ailai maram. Tam* 
MaUk elavn maram. ,, 
Pula miila elavu. „ 
Bumga mann. Tel. 
Mula-buraka manu. ,, 
Bouro. Uria. 



This large and stately tree grows in most 
parts of India ; it reaches a great size in the 
Bombay Presidency, where, both on the coast 
and inland, it is one of the most common trees, 
and there the planks are extensively used in 
making the light packing boxes used in the 
export of bulky goods from Bombay and 
other places ; also &r fishermen's floats when 
the Adansonia is not at hand. It grows up to 
3,500 and 6,000 feet in the Siwalik Hills, and 
Mr. R. Thompson describes it as abundant, 
and as a large and magnificent tree in all the 
moist valleys of the Sub-Himalaya. It is 
abundant in the plains of British Buimah, 
its wood is whitish, coarse-gi-ained, weak 
and bnttle and subject to tibe attacks of 
white ants, but its light and loose-grained 
wood is, there, used for coflins, for planks, 
doors and boxes. It improves and is rendered 
more durable by moisture, and in the Panjab 
is a favorite for well-curbs, water conduits, 
troughs and bridges, and in Kangra and 
Yusufzai it is made into scabbards. A cubic 
foot weighs fts. 28. The cotton is used for 
stuffing cushions and pillows. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 60 feet, and 
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BORASSUS FLA.BELLIFORMIS. 



BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS. 



average girth measured at 6 feet from the I 

ground is 1 5 feet. J t yields the Moochee-ras . PulmyrA wood. Eho. 

resin, and its roots constitute the Safed Moosli \ ?ar kTw ki l^ri' 



The wood is called 

Panam mnram kattai Tax. 
Tatti chettu karra. Tkl. 



of the bazars, which, powdered, forms a thick ""* -'^ j— «**«->*« 

mucilage with cold water, and answers admir- ' The palm wine or toddy ia known as 

ably as a nutritious demulcent for convalesccut I Tari. Duk. | Tuwak. Malay. 

pe.^ons.-Z)r,. Wight Brandts, Qibson, I'^Z^lL^l ^'"'- i T^ui kuVu""" '"^ 
O Snau^hnesst/, J. L. Stewart, Capt. 
Beddome, Mr, R, Thompson, 



BOMLE MARA, Can.? Ind. Binteki.* 
Dr. Gibson describes this as occurring below 
and near the ghats only in Canara and Sunda. 
Wood very servicable for planks, and seems 
to be used only for this purpose. — Jbr, Gibson, 

BONG LONG THA, Bur^t. A timber 
tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui Archi- 
pelago, of maximum girth 3 cubits, maximum 
length 22 feet, and said to ' be abundant. 
Found all over the provinces, has not been 
easily obtained in Moulmein. When seasoned, 
floats in water. It ie a durable yet light wood 
with a very straight grain ; used for eveiy 
purpose by the Bui*mese, and much recom- 
mended for helves. — Captain Dance, 

BONO KONIAREE, Tel. ? Uria ? Ex- 
treme height 50 feet. Circumference 3 feet. 
Height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 10 fe«t. Used for planks, 
boxes, and walking sticks. It is scarce. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

BON SONE, BuRM. ? A tree of Moulmein- 
Wood used for house-building purposes. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

BOOK THA, BuRM. ? A tree of Amhorst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 1^ to 
2 cubits, and maximum length 1 1 feet. Scarce 
but found on the sea coast from Amhei'st to 
Mergui. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is used by the Bunnese for helves, but rots 
quickly, and therefore not recommended. — 
Captain Lance. 

BORASSUS, Species? Dr. Mason says tliat 
the Tenasserim Provinces yield an indigenous 
palm, which the natives call the wild palmyra. 
It has the fruit of the palmyra, but the leaf 
dififera from it sufliciently to constitute it 
another species. Wood not known. — JDr. 
Massn^s Tenasserim, 

BORASSUS FLABELLIFORMIS, Linn ; 
Rhecde ; Roxb, 

Lontarus domestica, Rumph, 
The tree is named 



Tal-gach*li. BXNO. 
Pahnyra Tree. £ng. 
Brab Tree. ,, 

Tar ka jhar. HiKD. 
Rontal. Jav. 
Lontar. Malay. 
Pana. Malkal. 
Tala. Sanb. 



Talgaha. Singh. 

Panam maram. Tah. 

Tatti chettu. Tel. 

Tari. 

Penti-tati chettu. 

Karata-lamu. 

Potu tadi. 



i» 






n 



The sugar is 

Tar-ka-gur. Duk. | Pannam vellam. Tak. 

Jaggery of Palmyra Eno. I Tati bellam. Tkl. 



The edible part is called 



Qeunghul. Duk. 
Young raknyra Plant. 
Eng. 



Tala. Sanr. 
Pannam kelangu. 
Tati-gadda. TsL. 



Tel. 



The fibres of the palmyra leaf are called 
Pannam Nar. Tam. I Tati nanu Tel. 



Its fruit is the 



Tar phal. DuK. 
Palmyra Fruit. Eng. 
Sua Lontar. Maleal. 



Tata. Sakb. 

Pannam nallum. Tam. 

Tati pandu. Tel. 



To Eastern nations, the Palmji-a tree is 
only inferior in usefulness to the date tree and 
the cocoanut palm. It grows to a height of 
70 feet with a circumference of 5^ feet at 
bottom and 2^ at top. The Tamil poena, of 
Ceylon, the Tala Vila.<«am, enumerates 801 
purposes to which the Palmyra may be applied. 
The trees have to attain a considerable age 
before they become fit for timber, as their 
wood becomes harder and blacker by age, and 
the harder and blacker it is the better. The 
wood, near the circumference of old trees, is 
very hard, black, heavy and durable. A 
cubic foot weighs 65 lbs., and it is calculated 
to last 80 years. In some parts of the Ceylon 
and Madras coast<*, this tree is very abundant, 
especially in sandy tracts near the sea, though 
it is to be seen in most parts of India, and 
occasionally so far north as 30^. It is used 
chiefly for rafters, joists and reepers. When 
of good age, the timber is very valuable for 
this purpose, the trunk is split into 4 for 
i-afters, into 8 for reepers ; these are dressed 
with an adze. Those of the Jafina palmyras 
are fampu?, and were largely exported in 
former times. From the structure of the 
wood it splits easily in the direction of its 
length, yet supports a greater cross strain 
than any other wood. Old black palrayi'a 
wood, was, next to the Casuarina, the sti*ongest 
wood that Dr. Wight tried, one specimen bore 
upwards of 700 lbs., and though he found 
some veiy bad, ^ve of them gave an avei*age 
of 648 lbs. Mr. Rohde remarks that it is the 
strongest wood hts tried, retaining for a length 
of time the position it assumed when loaded, 
without increase of deflexion. He procured it 
of excellent quality in the Circars. The thick- 
ness of rafters when trimmed up rarely exceeds 
two inches four feet from the ground, and one 
inch at twenty or twenty- four feet from it. The 
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BORASSUS FLABELLIFORHIS. 

fruit and the fueiform roots of the jouDg trees 
are used as articles of food by the poorer 
classes. The leaves are used for thatching 
and coarse fibre. Jaggery and toddy are 
extracted from the tree, the former in Yizia- 
nagiiim and Rajahmundry, being extensively 
used in the manufacture of sugar. Very neat 
baskets of Palmyra leaf are made in Tinne- 
velly. Some clean but brittle fibres were 
exhibited at the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
by the Tinnevelly, Madura and Travancore 
local committees ; and well twisted rope 
accompanied most of the samples, but the 
material is said to be stiff, brittle, and liable 
to rot when wet. The substance did not 
appear to have undergone any preparation, 
and it contained so much woody fibre that it 
is questionable whether it would ever be suit- 
ed for manufiicturing purposes. Its chief 
uses are for securing thatch and tying bam- 
boos, in building native huts. The dried 
leaves of this plant are likewise used for writ- 
ing upon with an iron style, also in making 
fans, and light baskets . for irrigation. Next 
to Caryota urensy it is the largest palm on the 
Madras coast, and it seems to thrive equally 
well in all soils and situations. The seeds 
when young are eaten by the natives, being 
jelly-l^e and palatable. The ti*ee, during the 
first part of ^^ season, yields a pretty large 
quantity of toddy or palm wine. This is 
either drank fresh drawn from the tree, or 
boiled down into a coarse kind of syrup called 
jaggery, or it is fermented for distillation. 
Some leaves are formed into large fans, called 
vissari in Tamil. The fibres of the petiole of 
the leaves {Palmyra nar) are employed on the 
Madras side for making twine and small rope. 
They are about two feet in length and strong. 
Trees tapped for toddy do not fontn wood. The 
large carpenter beetle "Xylocopa" delights in 
boring this hard wood, though the Oumboo is 
still more attractive to it. Small canoes are 
formed of this tree, two of which lashed to a 
couple of spars form the usual mode of cross- 
ing lakes and rivers in the Circars — the root 
forms the head of the canoe, the smaller end 
is either elevated out of water by the form, or 
some six inches of the pith is left at that end. 
As this decays, a lump of clay supplies its 
place. Formerly sea-going vessels were 
planked with this wood, but the iron fasten- 
ings were soon destroyed. Iron nails soon 
rust in this wood. Boats planked with 
it were lately common on the Godavery, 
being built probably whei'e sawyers are not 
procurable. The peculiar structure of the 
wood of the palms deserves attention, it 
appears formed of a series of haid stiff longi- 
tudinal fibres not interlaced or twisted but 
crossed at considerable intervals at various 
angles by similar fibres which proceed from 



BOSWELLIA. 

the soft heart of the tree, to the outer part, 
probably to the leaf stem — a radial section 
of palmyra rafter shows this, the interstices 
are filled up with pith, the proportion of which 
increases with the distance from the outer 
part. The wood is much used in house-build- 
ing, for rafters, joists and reapers. In Eng- 
land for veneers and inlaying. It is exported 
in large quantities from Ceylon, where it is 
used for rafters, pillars, and posts of native 
houses. In the sandy parts of Jafina in 
Ceylon, a hollow palmyra is inserted to form 
a well. The dark outside wood of very old 
trees, is used to some extent in Europe for 
umbrella handles, walking canes, paper rulers, 
fancy boxes, wafer stamps and other articles. 
The timber of the female tree is the hardest 
and best, and that of the male tree is never 
used, unless the tree be very old. It is too 
heavy to make ships of. At certain seasons 
of the year, thousands are employed in felling 
and dressing it. , Each tree has from twenty- 
five to forty fresh green leaves upon it at a 
time, of which the natives cut off twelve or 
fifteen annually to be employed as above 
described for thatch, fences, manure, mats, 
and mat baskets, bags, irrigation baskets, win- 
nowSy hats, caps, fans, umbrellas, &c. ; books 
and olay, tatakoo or puttay, for writing on. 
In the Bombay side, it is common only on 
the Northern Konkan, where it is in some 
parts so abundant, that it might be termed a 
forest. It is a rare tree in the southern jun- 
gles of the Bombay Presidency. The wood, 
when protected from moisture, is very dura- 
ble, and may be used with advantage for ter- 
races, &c., when the upper covering is com- 
plete. It is also used for canoes. Few of 
the trees of the South and East of Asia are 
so extensively used and so valuable to the 
people, perhaps in many respects it is only 
inferior to the bamboo : but with its toddyt 
its jaggery, and its seeds, its usefulness to 
man is greater. The germinating seeds (Po- 
natoo, Singh,) are boiled and eaten in Ceylon 
as a vegetable. — Seeman^ Simmondi, Drs. 
Wighty Cleghorriy Gibson^ Mr. Rohde. 

BORO-KOLEE, Tel. Uru. This Gum- 
soor tree, supposed to be a species of Zizy- 
phus, has an extreme height of 30 feet, ch'cum- 
ference 3 feet, height from gi^ound to the intei*- 
scction of the first branch 8 feet. Flanks, 
doors, boxes, matchlock stocks, and palanquins 
are made of this wood. The leaves pounded 
and mixed with tunneric are supposed to be 
efficacious in curing rheumatism. The seeds 
are also used medicinally in diseases of infants. 
The tree yields a lac. The large trees are 
scarce, but young trees very common. — Cap' 
tain Macdonald. 

BOSWELLIA. A genus of plants, of 
which the Bosweliia glabra, Boswellia serrata, 
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BOSWELLU THURIFERA 



BRAS-BRAS. 



(syn. of B. thurifera) occur in India, they | in the dry state sukha hiroza. Dr. Hamilton 



yield a fragrant gum resin, called Luban, 
Jrab ; also Kundur, Arab., supposed to be 
the Aifiavoc of Theophrastus, and the Thurea 
virgo of the Romans. This seems to be the 
olibanum and identical with the frankincense 
that was used by the ancients in their religious 
ceremonies. Boswellia glabra, Rozb,, (Cana- 
rium balsamiferum, Willdey) grows through- 
out India, is said to yield the odorifirous gum 
called " Salai" or " Salhe," or Googul. B. 
serrata, Roxb., of the Condapully hills, is 



however thought the English olibanum to be 
the produce of an Amyns, partly because be 
could not find that the '^ sale'* i*esin was used as 
incense by the hindoos. The B. glabra and 
B. thurifera both furnish the male frankin- 
cense of Dioscorides. The olibanum resin 
occurs in reddish or pale yellow tears, oval, 
oblong and obtuse, sometimes in dense, opaque 
brittle masses. The " gunda barosa" of the 
bazars is soft, ductile, opaque, greenish and 
white. The odour is balsamic and resinous, 



known as Luban, but the woods are worthless. | especially while the resin is burning ; the 



*-JSng. Cyc.y Major Beddome, Mr. R. Thomp- 
son, I)r. J, L. Stewart, 

BOSWELLIA GLABRA, Rovb.; W.S[ A, 

Canariam balfiamiferum, Willd, 



Sftlai. Hind. 
Kunthrekuxn. Malxai- 
Morosda. Tam. 
Kundrikam. 



)» 



Andugii chettii. Tel. 
Gugalnpu chettu. 
Guggilapu chettu 



>» 



»t 



Awnl kandur. Hikd. Pers. 
Dap-salaL ,, 

Ganda Baroza. 



A small tree ; flowers small, white, with a 
red nectary, yields the gum salai. Its wood 
is of no value. Mr. P. R. Thompson says 
that it grows also in Kumaon. 

BOSWELLIA THURIFERA, Roxb. 

Boswellia serrata, SUukh. 

Kundur; Zuchir. Ar. 
Luban. Beno. Duk. 

Hind. Pers. 
Balai? „ 

A tall tree with pinnate leaves, which yields 
the olibanum. It grows on the hills of the 
Dekhan, the Konkan jungles, above Bajoor, 
in the hill of Shendoor, in the Belgaum 
coUectorate, in Bundlekund, it is a native of 
the mountainous tracts of Central India, and 
very common in the Shahabad countiy. Dr. 
Hooker remarks of this plant-, that, in ascend- 
ing from Belcuppee in Behar to the height of 
1,360 feet, he came upon a small forest of 
the Indian Olibanum, Boswellia thurifera, 
conspicuous from its pale bark and spreading 
curved branches, leafy at their tips ; its 
genei^ appearance being a good deal like that 
of the mountain ash. The gum, celebrated 
throughout the East, was flowing abundantly 
irom the trunk, very fragrant and transpa- 
rent. — The Salai or Salar tree, Boswellia 
thurifera^ remarks Dr. Irvine, is plentiful in 
the Ajmeer hills : the gunda birosa is the 
pi'epared gum resin of this tree, and is similar 
in appearance and qualities to Venice turpen- 
tine. It 18 brought from Mewar, Haraotee 
and the Shekhawattee hills : and is considered 
stimulating : an oil is distilled from it, said to 
cure gonorrhoea. It is used also in oint- 
ments : much used in painting and by the 
lakheri, one maund costing twelve rupees. 
From the Shahabad country. Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy obtained fine specimens of the resinous 
products there called sale gond or sale lassa. 
At Chandalgur it is termed yunda biroza, and 
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flavour balsamic, and rather bitter. The 
powder is citron yellow. It is frequently 
adulterated by dammer, sandarach, and other 
chea^r i*esins ; when chewed the hard variety 
softens, and dissolves partially in the saliva, 
which it rendere white and emulsive. — 
0*Shaughnessffj Hooker, Him* Jour,, p. 29, 
Med. Top. of Ajmeer. 

BOTANY BAY. HE OAK. The Twod 
of thislree is used in making brush backs for 
veneei's and in the manufacture of Tunbridge 
ware. (The She Oak is Casuarina quadri- 
valvis, may this also not be a species of 
Casuarina ?) 

BOWSA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft, white timber.— Cai. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BOX WOOD. 

It. 



Palm-hout* Dut. 
Buis. Fr. 
Buchibaum. Ger. 



BUBSO. 

Bosso. 
BoBsolo. 



»» 



This is a valuable wood of a yellowish 
colour, close-grained, very hard and heavy, 
it cuts better than any other wood, and is 
susceptible of a very fine polish. It is chiefly 
used by engravers, turners, mathematical, and 
musical instrument makers, and also in the 
manufacture of combs, knife-handles, button- 
moulds, &c. It grows in the South of Europe 
and West of Asia. A species of Boxwood 
has been introduced into Britain from the 
Himalaya ; it is the Buxus emarginatus of 
Dr. Wallich. This is found of considerable 
size and thickness, and the wood appears 
as good and compact as that of the box-wood 
in use in Europe. On actual compaiison the 
Himalayan box-wood is found to be softer 
than the common kinds, but is like them in 
other respects, and wood-cuts have been 
engraved upon it. — JFavlkner, Royle, lUust, 
HimaL Bot., p. 327, see Buxus. 

BRANTEY ? In Penang, a light brown- 
coloured inferior, weak wood ; used for 
building. 

BRAS-BRAS. A tree of the Malay Pen- 
insula called by Europeans the Glam tree, 
furnishes a paper-like bark much used in 
caulking the seams of vessels. Wood used as 
floats for fishing nets. 



BROUSSONETU PAPYRIFERA. 



BUCHANANU LATIFOLIA. 



BRIEDELIA. This genus of plants, con- 
tains usefal trees, bat B. montana, B. retusa, 
B. spinosa, are regarded as identical. 

BRIEDELIA, Speciet. 

Undooroo Wood. Aho-Tel. | Undooroo S^arra. Tbl. 

A wood of the Northern Circars. 

BRIEDELIA LANCE^FOLIA, Roxb. 

A tree of considerable size, a. native of 
Bengal. 

BRIEDELIA MONTANA. 

Brideiia spinosa, Eoxb. \ Bridelia retuaa, Spr,, 279. 



Goonjiin Mara. Can. 
Asanna. Maiib. 



Katu-kata-kala. SiiroH. 



Mulla vengay maram. Tam. 
Koramanu. Tkl. 
Koraman. Tel. 
Duria madde ? Tel. 



Found in Canara, and common in Dandelee, 
where it reaches a great size. Many fine 
logs have been exported by merchants since 
the cutting of teak trees was interdicted. 
Hardly inferior to teak and stands water 
equally well. If it has not been already 
tried for naval purjg)ses, it seems well worthy 
a trial. — Dr. Gibson, Major Beddome, Mr, 
Fergusson, 

BRIEDELIA MOONn, Thw. 

Ma-pat-kata-kala. Singh. 

A common Ceylon ti*ee up to 2,000 feet, 
produces useful timber for building purposes, 
said to be durable under ground. — Thwaiies. 

BRIEDELIA SPINOSA, Willde.; Roxb. 

Cluytia spinosa, Roxb. 

Aaanna. Cam. Mahr. 
Asun. Can. Duk. Mahb. 
Sun ? Duk. 

Mulln vangay. Maleal. 
Katu koeta koala. 81K6H. 

This large tree is a native of several parts 
of Southern India. It is not uncommon in 
the alpine jungles of Coimbatore where it 
attains a considerable size. It is found in the 
Godavery forests, where its wood is esteemed 
as very strong and good. It is rather a com- 
mon tree in the Bombay forests, both coast 
and inland. The wood is strong and tough 
and stands the action of water well : hence it 
is often used fbr the frames of wells, whereon 
the superstructure of masonry is erected. It 
is also used as beams for houses. This wood 
in Dr. Gibson^s opinion, deserves to be more 
extensively known than it is. Cattle eat the 
leaves voraciously. They are said to destroy 
woims in their bowels. — Roxb,, Drs, Gibson, 
G" Shaugbnesty, Wight, Cleghom^ CapL Bed- 
dome, JFlor. Andh, 

BBOUSSONETIA PAPYRIFERA, Vent. 

MoruB papyrifera, Linn. \ Papyrius Japonica, Lam, 



IGluga. 



Jav. 



Kilia of Celebes. 

Paper Mulberry. Eno. | 

This shrub has long been famous for its 

fibrous bark, which is made into a kind of 
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cloth as well as into paper. It is a native of 
the isles of the Southern Ocean, as well as of 
China and of Japan, but has been introduced 
into the Madras Gardens. In Taiti, or Ota- 
heite, and other islands, they make cloth of 
its bark ; and it is said that the finest and 
whitest cloth and mantles worn by the prin- 
cipal people at Otaheite and in the Sandwich 
Islands were made of the bark of this shrub, 
and this when dyed red takes a good colour. 
It is from the inner bark of this plant that the 
Japanese and the Chinese manufacture a kind 
of paper. It foims a small tree with soft 
brittle woolly branches, and large hairy rough 
leaves, either heart-shaped and undivided, or 
cut into deep irregular lobes. 

BRUGUIERA PARVIFLORA, W. ^ A. 

Khizophora parriflora, Eoxb. 

J, cylindrica, Jtoxb. H. B. 

Uravada. Tel. | Varavada. Tbl. 

This mangrove grows in the Moluccas, 
Sumatra, Cochin-China, in the Malay Islands, 
in both the Indian peninsulas, the Khassia 
mountains, Nepaul, Orissa, Jellasore. Chai'ac- 
ter of wood not known. Bemes dye black. — 
Voigt, Elliot, Fl, Andkrica, 

BRUGUIERA RHEEDII, merit. 

Bruguiera gymnorrhiza, Lam. 
Rhizophora gymnorrhiza, Linn. 

Kankra. Bbno. | Mangrove. Eno. 

This species of mangrove grows in Cochin- 
China, the Moluccas, Java, Tenasserim, Pen- 
ang, the Sunderbuns and in Malabar, and is 
most abundant along the shores. The ti*ee is 
easily distinguished from its associates, for it 
drops no roots from its branches, but the trunk 
is divided into numerous roots for half its 
height, like a small bamboo pavilion. The, 
wood is yellowish, and hard and durable. — 
Voigt, Mason. 

BUCHANANIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Spondias Biniplicifolia, Rotil. Cambcsaedia, Kuntk. 
Mangifera axillaris, Lam. 

This tree grows in the hills of the south 
of India, in the Adjunta jungles and is seen 
about Rangoon. Wood not known. — Voigt, 
McClellaTid. 

BUCHANANIA INTERMEDIA, Wight's 
Icones, t. p. 81. 
Sara. Tel. | Chara. Tel. 

Grows in the Nagari and Cuddapah Hills, 
and has a tough and strong wood. — Beddome. 

BUCHANANIA LATIFOLIA, Roxb. ; 
W.fy A. 

Spondias elliptica, RoiH. 
ChiroDgia sapida, Buck. 

Noai kool. Can. 
Pia-Sal. Qnz. 
Pujal? HlWD. 



Piyala? Benq. 
Thit-sai? BuBU. 
Lumbo. ., 



BUCHANANIA LATIFOLIA. 
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Pair oheronji Hind. 

Ghironji. 

Charaoli. 

Char. Mahr. 

Chara. Sans. 

Kaat mango. Tam. 

Moneda. 



Chara-chettu, 
Chara pappu ,, 
Charu-mamidi. 
China moralli. 
Jani-mamidL 
Sara-puppoo. 
Charo. Ubia. 



TCL. 



»» 
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This straight-growing handsome forest tree, 
with fragrant flowers, is, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, found more inland than in the coast 
jungles. In Canara and Sunda, it is most 
frequent about the ghats, particularly north of 
Dandellee, and Dr. Gibson describes the wood 
as rather strong and tough, but seldom found 
squaring about four inches, or of thickness 
more than sufficient for posts. The tree 
abounds in Mysore and Cuddapah, and occurs 
in Outtack where its useful wood is worked 
up generally into furniture, house doors and 
windows, presses, tables, &c. It requires to 
be polished, otherwise it stains, of a burnt 
sienna colour, any cloth brought into contact 
with it. In Ganjam and Gumsur it has an 
extreme height of 36 feet and a circumference 
of 3 feet, and the height from the ground to 
the intei-section of the first branch is 15 feet. 
There, bullock yokes are sometimes made of 
the wood, though it is chiefly used for fire- 
wood. It grows in Ajmeer, Mr. R. Thomp- 
son says it is very abundant along the dry clay 
and sand formations of Kumaon and Ghurwal, 
but its timber there is not durable, and is used 
only as temporary fences or as floats for rafts ; 
and Dr. J. L. Stewart writing from the Panjab 
says its wood is worthless. From these 
accounts, it would seem to be, in peninsular 
India, a rather hard, tough, strong and durable 
wood ; but Dr. Brandis tells us that in Burmah 
it is a soft, light wood and not used : that a 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 36, that in a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
•trunk is 20 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet, and that it 
sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. 

It bears fruit about the size of a small 
cherry, in long bunches, colour of a darkish 
purple : the kernels, or seeds, which are 
covered with a double shell, after being pre- 
pared by the natives, are sold in the bazars of 
India, four or five pounds, for a rupee ; they 
possess the flavour of almonds, and are used as 
such by the native confectioners, the fruit is 
agreeable, and the seed, (called Chironji, Hind. 
Charapuppoo, Tarn,,) has a very pleasant rich 
flavour. The method of preparing them by the 
Bheels is this : the fruit when ripe in May is 
gathered, then soaked in water to soften the 
outer pulp, when it is washed and rubbed off 
by the hands : the little nut is then dried in 
the sun, and afterwards broken between a 
common chuckee or stone hand-mill, such as 
is used for grinding wheat : the kernels are 
then sifted and winnowed. This kernel is 
much used in native confectionary, for which 



purpose it is bought. It is roasted and eaten 
by the brahmins with milk, is considered a 
great delicacy and promotes fatness. Ift 
abounds in a straw-coloured, sweet tasted and 
limpid oil which is seldom extracted though 
a veiy fine oil might bo expressed from the 
seed. — Madras Ea;hibtiion, Dr. Irvine^ JSng, 
Cyc.y JDrs. Gibson, Brandis, J! L. Biew€u% 
Mason, Cal. Cat. of 1862, Voigt, Useful 
plants, Mor, Andh., Mr. R. Thompson. 

BUCHANANIA VARIEGATA ? 

Kachnar. Hind. 
A tree of Chota Nagpore, with hard, white 
yellow limber. — Cal, Cat Sx. 1862. 

BUCKLALL. Hiiro.? A close straight- 
grained wood, light, tough and strong ; grows 
,in the San thai jungles from Raneebad^ to 
Hasdiha or about forty miles, but not very 
plentiful. Is suitable for timber bridges.— 
CaL Engineer's Journal, 1 860. 

BUCKLANDIA, Species. 

A magnificent tree * of the Sikkim 
Himalayas. One seen by Dr. Hooker had a 
trunk twenty -one feet seven inches in girth 
at 5 feet from the ground. Its wood is brown, 
but, he adds, not valuable as timber. — Dr. 
Hooker. 

BUCKLANDIA POPULNEA, R. Brown. 

A large tree of the IGiassia mountains fr(»n 
Cherra Poonjee to Sarureem. — Voigt. 

BUKKURCHA, a ti'ee common in tiiie 
valleys of large rivers in Kumaon and 
Ghurwal with a light durable wood,— 
Mr. R. Thompson. 

BUMBOO ? Tam. ? A Palghat wood, of a 
yellow colour, from a large tree. It is used 
for building and for furtiiture. — Col. Frith. 

BUNHO. A Penang wood, from a large 
tree ; occasionally used for building. — CoL 
Fi'ith. 

BURDUBr— ? A tree of Cuttack, an excel- 
lent wood for carriage poles, shafts, aud 
wheels, and in all coach- builders' work. — CaL 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BURBAL? a light yellowish-coloured 
wood, not strong. Plentiful in the Santhal 
jungles from Sooree to Hasdiha ; or about 
sixty miles. Used for doors, Venetians, 
furniture, &c., by the natives. — Cal. Engi- 
neers^ Journal, 1860. 

BURMAH. The woods of Burmah, Pegu, 
and the Tenasserim Provinces southwards to 
Amherst, Tavoy and Meigui, have received 
the attention both of scientific and practical 
men. Amongst these, may be named Drs. 
Wallich, Falconer, McClelland, Mason and 
Brandis, of Colonel Simpson and Captcun 
Dance of the Artilleiy, and Major Benson of 
the Madras Infantry. In all that tract, and 
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perhaps also up to the southern mountains of 
the valley of Assam, the same trees, — furnish- 
ing timber, ornamental and fancy woods, seem 
frequently to recur. At the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, ninety specimens of woods were ex- 
hibited from Province Amherst : Captain 
Dance sent to the Madras Military Board, 
notes on 1 14 trees from Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui ; and of Pegu or British Burmah, 
Dr. McClelland noticed. 

White 
Bed colored 
YeUow 
Dark-brown 
Black 
Light brown 



..26 



woods.. 86 BptdM, soft «nd QMlesB, lit only for 

fnel. 
loited for timber, ornamental 

and fancy woods, 
hard and fine grained, suited 

to fancy purposes, 
snltod for bouse and ship- 



..12 



building. 
. . 4 „ aU valuable for strength *ud 

hardness. 
..7 „ embracing all the timbers of 

most Talue in these Pro- 

▼inoes. 

Dr. Mason, in his Tenasserim and again in 
his Buinnah, gave valuable remarks on 63 tim- 
ber trees. Dr. Wallich notices 89 trees of 
Tavoy, and Mr. Blundell sent 69 woods from 
the same place, to the Great Exhibition of 
1851, Recently, the Calcutta Central Com- 
mittee for the London Exhibition of 1862, 
seut valuable collections from those regions, 
112 woods of British Buimah from Dr. Bran- 
dis — 60 specimens of woods from Assam : 44 
from Akyab : and 86 from Moulmein. Notices 
of all these will be found arranged alphabeti- 
calty ; but, it may be necessary to mention, 
that, in ail that country, when the practical 
botanist shall have leisure further to identify 
trees, now undetermined and which as yet are 
only known by their vernacular names, and 
shall have again brought together species 
which, from some local peculiarity of struc- 
ture or appearance, have been deemed worthy 
of a distinct specific name, the seeming num- 
bers of wood and timber trees of those regions 
will probably be brought within a hundred 
and fifty species, many of which, too, are 
found, in more or less abundance. In other 
parts of South-eastern Asia. Dr. Brandis' 
list, repeated in the Calcutta Catalogue for 
the Exhibition of 1 862, contained the follow- 
ing series of woods of British Burmah, which, 
as being the most recent, is here given, in the 
mere names, as the more detailed notices will 
be found in the alphabetical arrangement : — 

Acacia catechu, L. var. a 
^ n eatechn, L. var. b 
Albisda, sp. 

„ stlpnlata, Boir. 

u elata. 
Artocarpns.ap. 
Artocanms mollis, WalL 
-. If, laeoocha, Bozb. 
Muhmia Malabarica, Roxb. 

>» ncemosa^Lam. 
Banaaa, Bunn. 

jwrya mollis, WalL 
sp. 



KwbMjUia tomentosa, Vent. 
5S^ Malabaricnm, D. C. 
g^»n»nla Utif oUa. 
v^opbyUum, sp. 



Calophyllnm, sp. 
Carallla tntegenima, D. C. 
Careya arborea, Boxb. 

var. a (dark) 
Gareja arborea, Bozb. 

var. b (light) 
Cassi*. tp. 

„ floHcU. 
Oathartocarpus ilstnla, L. 
Cedrela toona, Roxb. 
Chlcrassia tabularis, Jass. t 
ConocarpQS acuminatus. 
Ck>rdia myza, L. 
BalbeiglA, sp. 
DillenU anrea, Sm. 

„ pentagyn*, Boxb. 
„ spedoea, Thiuib. 
DiospyroB, sp. 



Diospyros, sp. 
Diptero carpus, sp. 
„ sp. 

Dipterocarpus alata, Wall. 

„ grandiflora, WalL 
I>Qabaiiga grandiflora, WalL 
Erloloena, sp. 

sp. r 
Eugenia, sp. 

„ obtosifoUa, Boxb. 
„ ceraaoides, Roxb. 
M caryophyllnfolla, 
Roxb. 
Ficus lanceolata, Boxb. 
Garoinia cowa^ Roxb. 
Gardenia IncioA, Roxb. 
Ganiga pinnata, Roxb. 
Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Grewia mlcrocos, L. 
Henslowia panicnlata Migu. 
Heritiera, sp. 
Uopea, sp. 

„ odorata, Roxb. 
„ siiava. 
Inga xylocarpa, L. 
Katsitka, Burm. 
Koo-th(in, Burm. 
Lagerstroimia, sp. 
Lagerstroemla pnbescens. 

Wall. 
Lagerstrcemla regloie, Roxb. 

▼ar. a, wood, light red. 
Lagerstroemia reglns, var. 

b, wood, dark-red. 
LagerstroBmia parriflora, 

Wall. 
Legumlno8tt.Thit-poak,J?urm 
„ Pouk-theD-myek 
kouk, Burm. 
Melanorrhoaa usitatlssima. 

Wall. 
Meliusa velntlna, Hf. andTh. 
Mesna ferrea, L. 
Moondein, Burm. 
Kattamin, Burm. 
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Nauclea, sp. 

„ cordifolia, Roxb. 
diversifolia. WaU. 
cadamba, WalL 
undulata. Wall. 
., parvl flora, Roxb. 
Odlna wodier. 
Palawa, Burm. 
Phyllanthns, sp. 
Plerardia sapida. 
Pinus Massoniana, Lamb. 

„ Ehasyana. 
Podocarpns neriifolia. 
Pongamia, sp. 
sp. 
Ponk-then-myek kouk. 
Premna pyramidata. Wall. 
Pterocarpus dalbei^oides. 
Quercus semiserrata, Roxb. 
Rottlera, sp. 

Salix leptosperma, Roxb. 
Sapindus, sp. 
Schleichera trijnga, Willd. 
Shorea obtusa, WidL 
Spathodea, sp. 

„ stipulata, Wall. 
„ Rheedii, Spreng. 
Sterculia, sp. 

„ foatida, L. 
„ suava. Wall. 
Btereospermum chelonoldes. 
StrychooB nox ▼omlca, L. 
TerminaUa bellerica, Roxb. 
„ chebnla, Rets. 
„ bialata, Roxb. 
„ macrocarpa. 
Tectona gnuidis, L. 
Thitnee, Burm, 
Thlt ponk, Burm. 
Toun-kat-seet. 
Vitex, sp. 

„ leucoxylon, Roxb. 
Wrightla, Bp. 
Xylocarpus granatum, Koen. 



The Bui*mese and scientific names are as 
under : — 

A nambo— Henslowia paniculata, Miffu. 

Bam au — Unknown. 

Bambouay— Careya arborea, Sos^, 

Bingah— Nauclea diyersifolla, WalL 

Bjoo ben— Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 

Boay gyin — Bauhinla malabarica, jRoscd. 

Boo mayza— Albizsia stipulata, Bow. 

Chloctni— Eriolaena, tpeeict. 

Dwa nee—Eriolcana, Bpecits. 

Eng — Dipterocarpus grandiflora, Wall. 

Engyin— Hopea Huava, WdU. 

Gangau— Mesua ferrea, Linn. 

Gj 00 1— Diospyros, tpecies. 

Gnoo gyee — Cassia, specia. 

Gnoo showoay — Oathartocarpus fistula, Linn, 

Gyo— Schleichera trijuga, WUlde. 

Hnau — Naudea cordifolia, Roxb. 

Hpa-lan — Bauluma racemosa, Lam, 

Htein— Naucleaparviflora, Itoxb. 

Htein-ga-lah— Nauclea, tpecia. 

Htein thay— Nauclea, gpeciei. 

Htoukgyan — Terminalia macrocarpa. 

Htouk sha— Vitex leucoxylon, Moxb. 

Kanazoe — Pierardia sapida. 

Eanyin— Dipterocarpus alata, WaU, 

Kalsitka — U nknown. 

Kaung mhoo— Dipterocarpus, tpecies. 

Kha-boung->Stryohno8 nuz vomica, L, 

Khyong-yook— Garuga pinnata, Roxb, 

Kjeyoh — Vitex, apecies. 

Kokoh — Albizzia, apecies. 

Koothan— Unknown. 

Kuyon — Tectona grandis, Linn. ' 

Kyan thoo — Dipterocarpus, spectet. 

Kyoon naHn — Premna pyramidata, WcM. 

Kyoun douk — Bignonia, mctef . 

Laisah — Lagerstruemia puoescens, WoXL, 

Lein — ^Terminalia bi-alata, iiox6. 

Lepan— Bombaz malabarioum, DtC, 

Let khop — Sterculea foetida, lAnn. 

Lumboo--Bachanania latifolia. 
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Maneioga— Carallia integerrimay DeCandoUe, 

Maookadoon— Naudea cadamba, Wall, 

Sffayza lee -Cassia florida. 

Moma kha— Salix tetrasperma, i2ox6. 

Moondein — Unknown . 

Mya jsb — Grewia microcos, Linn. 

Myouk gnau — Duabanga grandiflora, WaU. 

Myook kyau — Blackwellia tomentosa, VerU. 

Myonk louk-— Artooarpns laooocha, Boxb. 

Nabhay— Odina wodier. 

Nasha— Phyllanthus, species^ 

Nattamin— Unknown. 

Ouk kbyin za — Diospyros, apeeies. 

Padook — PterocarpuB dalbergioides. 

Paet Tban — Spatbodea stipulata, Wall. 

Palawab— Unknown . 

Pangab — Terminalia cbebula. Rets. 

Pet woon — ^Berrya mollis, Wall. 

Pinlay Kanazoe-Heritiera, species. 

Pin-lay-oong— Xylocarpus granatum Kcsn. 

Poon yet — Calopbyllnm, species. 

Pouk tben ma myek k^ouk — One of tbe LegnminosK. 

Pyimma — Lagerstroemia reginte, JRoxb. 

Pynkadoe— Inga xylocarpa, L. 

Seet— Albizzia elata. 

Sba— Aoacia catecbu. 

Thaboot kyee— Meliusa velutina. ff.f. and Th, 

Tbabyeb gab— Engenia caryopbyUaefolia, Roxb. 

Tbabyebgjo— Eugenia obtusifolia, i2ox6. 

Tbabyeb gvin— Eugenia cerasoides, Hoxb. 

Tbabyeb tbapan— Eugenia, species. 

Tbabyoo — DUlenia speciosa, Th. 

Tba kboot ma— Spatbodea Rbeedii, Spr. 

Tbakooppoo — Stereospermum cbelonoides. 

Tban-day— Bignonia, species. 



Tbanat— Cordia myza« Linn. 
Thapon — Ficus lanceolata, Boacb. 
Tha*ra-pbee — Calopbyllum, species* 
Tbeet min — Podocarpus neriiiolia* 
Tbeya— Sborea obtosa, WeUL 
Tbingadoe— Hopea, species. 
Tbingan — Hopea odorata, Boatb. 
Tbin win— Pongamia, species. 
Thit ka doe— Cedrela toona, Boxb. 
Tbit kyab — Quercus Bemiserrata, BoaA» 
Tbit-lin da— Spatbodea, speeUs. 
Tbit mayza — Albizzia odoratiasima 
Tbitnee— Unknown. 
Tbit-pa-gan -Pongamia, specieS' 
Tbitpouk— One of the Leguminoss. 
Tbit pyoo— Lagent^oemil^ species. 
Tbitsee — Melanoirbcsa usitatissima^ WcUI. 
Tinyooben— Pinus kbasyana. 
Tin yoo ben— Pinus massoniana, Lamb, 
Titaeim— Terminalia beUerica, Boxb. 
Tounbein — Artoearpus mollis, Wetll. 
Toung-tba-lay — Qarcinia oowa, Boxb. 
TouuK-za-lat— Wrigbtia, species. 
Tounkatseet— One of tbe Legumino8». 
Toun pein nai — Artoearpus, species. 
Tsambelay— Lagers troomia parviflonif Wall. 
Tsay tbam byab— Gardenia lucida, Boxit. 
Tsbeik kbyee — Sapindus, species. 

Yagine— Rottlera, species. 
Yemaneb — GmeUna arborea, BosA. 
Yimma — Cbickrassia tabularis Juss t 
Yin dike— Dalbergia, species. 
Yoong — ConocarpuB acuminatos. 

Zimbjoon— Dillenia aurea, Sm, 



Major Benson gives the following experiments on Burmese woods. 



No. 



1 

11 
23 

2 

34 

16 

24 
46 
17 

56 
58 
20 
25 
27 
33 
35 
40 

53 

60 

100 

101 
102 
105 
103 
104 
106 
107 
108 

109 
110 



BURMESE NAMES. 



Breaking 
Weigbt 



Seet, Acacia stipulata 1 

Koko, Acacia species 2 

Seet, No. 2, do. do 3 

Yeudaik, Dalbergia, sp. 4 

Kyoe, Syndesmiii Tavoyana. 5 
Theetsee, Melanorrbsaa usi- 

tatissima 6 

Aeng, Dipterocarpus turbi- 

natus 7 

Aengdah, „ loeviB« 8 

Eanyeen-nee, „ elatus. 9 
Thubuyew, Dillenia omata.10 

Kyet Zinbuin,do. 8cabrella.ll 
Zinbuin, do* speciosa. .1 2 

Meenaban, Pavetta Indica.13 

Maneoga 14 

Bamboa, Careya arborea....l5 

Nubbay 16 

Petban, Bignonia stipulata .17 
Yeng(k)aty Gardinia corona- 

ria 18 

Pangab,Terminalia bellerical 9 

Tonkian, Pentaptera,0p 20 

Tberapee, Calophyllum lon- 

gifoUum 21 

Parawab, Qarcinia,sp 22 

Pedouk, Pterocarpufl Indica23 

Peemah 24 

Pyenkado, Inga xylocarpa..25 
Pawoon, {(r) Bytneria, «p....26 
Engyeen, Sborea robuflia ..27 

Letauk 28 

Nuggee (0) Pterospermum 

lancifoUum 29 

Gnew Yew,((7) Caada fi8tula.30 
Kyee Tba, Barringtonia 

acutangula 81 



lbs. 
997 
768 
600 

1,000 
646 

509 

758 
747 
702 
808 

•691 
930 

1,000 
772 
900 
795 

1,678 

906 

1,000 

969 

590 

927 
1,000 

822 
1,163 
1,351 
1,043 

785 

925 
1,151 

628 



Specific 
Gravity. 



lbs. oz. 

48 18 

38 9 

56 3 

83 

not taken 

61 8 



40 
52 
46 
44 

44 
68 
60 
44 
47 
60 
73 

60 
68 
71 

53 
71 
71 
38 
83 
72 
72 
37 






5 

5 


5 





2 
5 












not taken 
do. 

do. 



Deflec- 
tion. 



Inches. 
1-12 
1-2 
1*26 
1-7 
1 

2*12 

1-5 
1-5 
1'6 
1-75 

1-5 

1-5 

1 

1 

2 

1-5 

2'33 

1-75 
1-75 
1-6 

1'62 

1-76 

2-25 

1'5 

2 

3-6 

2-76 

1-25 

1-75 
2 



Girtbof 
Timber. 



Feet. 

5 to 6 
to 6 
to 6 
to 3 
to 3i 



5 
6 
2 

2 



REMARKS. 



> Fractured Hpedmens, good. 

The average of 4 specimena fractured 
Do. of 2 specimens fractured 



5 to 8 

6 to 8 
6 to 8 
6 to 9 
6 to 9 

6 to 8 
6 to 8 
1 to 24 
3 to 44 
3 to 
to 



5 




5 to 6 

4 to 54 
4 to 6 
4 to 6 



5 
3 
5 
6 
5 
5 

6 to 
4 to 



to 7 
to 44 
tolO 
tol2 
to 7 
to 7 
9 
6 



4 to 6 
3 to 5 



177 I 4 to 6 



Do. 



Do. 



do. 



do. 



Do. do. 

• These were inferior specimens, 
800 lbs. would be the real break- 
ing weight. 
3 good specimens. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Dow do. 

Do. do. 



Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 



Average of 4 good specimens. 

Do. 3 moderate do. 

Do» 4 good do. 

The specimens broken seemed dry. 
Good specimens. 

These 3 specimens were not quitd 
Good. [seasoned'. 

Do. 

f These specimenB were too green to 
take out the specific gravity. 



Do. 



do. 
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BURMAH. 



BURMAH. 



With the exception of the three specimens 
marked { 6? 104,108,109), the remaining 27 
were selected from logs which had* been ex- 
posed to two dry seasons and one monsoon, 
Hud may therefore be considered as nearly 
but not completely seasoned ; hence,* the 
specific gravi^ given cannot be taken as the 
true or constant quantity, though doubtless 
sufficiently accurate for ihe general purposes 
to which the timber will be applied. 

The size of the specimens tested was (3 
feet by 1 inch -5% square,) three feet long by 
1 inch and ^^ square, they were intended to 
1)e 1^ inch square, but the testing apparatus 
having only at the bearings a space of 1^ inch 
square, it became necessary to reduce ^^ of an 
inch to admit the specimens being fixed. 

These 31 specimens were chosen from about 
100, as being suitable for the difierent pur- 
poses of ship-building and house-carpentry, of 
cabinet and ornamental work, and the con- 
struction of gun carriages, where great 
strength and elasticity are required. 

In addition to these, the wood of Ilopea 
odorata " Thingan," is used extensively by 
the Burmese in the construction of boats ; 
and boats, carrying 3 or 4 tons, are formed 
from the trunks of these magnificent trees. 
The trunk is scooped or burnt out and 
stretched in the centre, whilst warm, by 
means of cross pieces of wood. When the 
required breadth is obtained, the sides are 
built up to obtain a greater capacity, these 
tree boats, if they may be so called, are from 
7 to 8 feet beam. The Thingan trees grow 
to a height of 250 feet ; they are found near 
Moulmein in laterite and sandstane chiefiy. 
The breaking weight of Hopea odorata may 
be stated at 800 lbs. with a specific gravity of 
46 to 46 lbs. 

The oaks Quercus fenestra, Quercus turbi- 
nata and Quercus velutina, produce good dur- 
able timber, resembling that of the Diilenias in 
density and elasticity, the trees do not grow 
of that size to make the timber of the same 
value as the Diilenias, '< Zinbuin. " The Diile- 
nias are not only valuable as timber trees, but 
for ornamental purposes. In March and 
April, the forests are really dazzling from the 
bright yellow flowers which are crowded on 
their leafless bi'anches. Generally growing 
in a laterite soil. These trees would be worth 
cultivation in England. 

The Fagrea fragrans, A nan, bears a break- 
ing weight of 400 to 500 lbs., its chief value 
M a timber is its imperishability when ex- 
posed to water or damp. The Phoongies or 
Burmese priests look on it as a sacred tree : 
H is scattered thickly over the alluvial plains 
together with Strychnos nux-vomica. 

Of the Leguminosae, the first 3 specimens, 
No. 1 Acacia stipqlata, Nos. 1 1 and 23, two 



species of Acacia not named, are used by the 
Burmese for naves and spokes of wheels. 
Acacia stipulata is a valuable wood for gene- 
ral purposes, its middling girth and scarcity 
would, however, render it useless except in 
small quantities and scantling. No. 2 Dal- 
bergia, (species, resembling Bombay black- 
wood), 109 Cassia fistula— 103 Inga xylo- 
carpa, and i02 Pterocarpus Indica are of this 
order. 109 is a beautiful ornamental tree, 
wood useful for furniture, naves and spokes 
of wheels and tool handles ; No. 103, is a 
dense wood, resembling Cassia fistula used for 
windlasses, block sheaves and for pai*ts of the 
gun carriage ; was found too brittle to resist 
concussion — Pterocarpus Indica is therefore 
preferred and generally adopted. 

Of the Anacardiaceae, No. 2^, Syndesmus 
Tavoyana, is a beautifully variegated wood, 
well adapted for furniture and oranamental 
purposes, is -said to contain a dye, it is in great 
abundance in the islands on the coast and near 
Moulmein. No. 3^, Theetsee, Melanorrhea 
usitatissima, a dark red-wood, brittle, useful 
as above, it is from this tree that the famous 
theetsee varnish is obtained which is imper- 
vious to wet — 33, Nbubay, one of the Anarca- 
diacess, has a dense wood and brittle. The 
above woods are abundant. 

Of the Combretacese, No. 53 Terminalia 
bellerica, a strong good serviceable wood, 
where elasticity and strength are required. 

No. 60, Pentaptera, species, is similar to the 
above, a valuable wood, abundant. 

Of the Cinchonaceie, No. 20, Meenaban, 
Pavetta Indica ? is called Moulmein Lance- 
wood, but it is not equal to lance wood in 
elasticity, and beyond being useful for handles 
of tools, and such purposes, Major Benson 
thinks its qualities have been generally over- 
rated, besides, it is susceptible to the attacks 
of insects. 

No. 25, Maneoga, one of the Cinchonaccse, 
its peculiarity of grain, which resembles oak, 
would make it useful for decorative purposes, 
very brittle. 

No. 40, " Gardenia coronaria," this wood 
has a fragrant smell, and would be useful for 
boxes, but unfortunately when cut into planks 
there are so many flaws and cracks, that it is 
difficult to procure a piece of any size, it is 
a strong tough wood and would be useful for 
turning. 

No. 27, Careya arborea, a good service- 
nble wood, having a good tenacity of fibre and 
durable. No. 1 10, BaiTingtonia acutangula, a 
tolerably good wood but tough to work, not 
recommended, being short-grained. 

DiPTEROCARPAGEuB. — No. 24, Dipterocar- 
pus Iffivis, 15, D. turbinatus and 46, D. elatus ? 
are nearly identical and are useful for planking 
when not exposed to wet, extensively used in 
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BUTEA FRONDOSA. 



feUTEA GIBSONII. 



the Straits for this purpose in house-buIldiDg, 
the wood oil is obtained from Kanyeenee, D. 
elatus, they are magnificent forest trees grow- 
ing straight to the height of 250 feet and 
more ; an incision in the form of a cup is cut 
into the lower part of the trunk of the tree, 
which acting as a natui*al reservoir, collects 
the oil as it descends. 

No. 106, Shorea robusta, a wood of dense 
structure and elasticity, well adapted for the 
manufacture of gun can-ia^es, this wood 
stronger and less brittle than Pedouk. 

Bytthbbiace^. — No. 104, Byttneria, spe- 
cies, a wood of great elasticity and strength, 
the deflection with 1,361 lbs., being 3| inches, 
the specimen was drawn through the supports, 
having only a bearing on each end of 1 inch ; 
an invaluable wood for gun carriages. 

No. 108, Fterospermum lancifolium, a 
dense strong wood, but not equal to the above. 

GARCiKiACKiE. — No. 101, Garcinia " para- 
wah," a strong wood with a pretty variegated 
grain, the tree is of too small size to render the 
timber available for general purposes. No. 
100, Calophyllum longifolium, a wood of no 
great strength, useful for planking and such 
like purposes, plentiful. 

BiGNOKiACB^. — No. 35, Bignonia stipu- 
lata, the strongest and most dense wood of the 
collection, a most valuable wood for purposes 
requiring strength, elasticity and density, it is 
pretty plentiful. 

DiLLEKiACEiE.^Nos. 17, 56, 58, three spe- 
cies of Dillenia " ornata," D. " scabrella'' and 
D. ** speciosa," strong good timber, the trees 
are very plentiful and of large girth, useful 
for general purposes, as house and ship-build- 
ing, — R, Benson, Captain, Deputy Assistant 
Commissary General, 

BUROONGI ? Quercus, species. 

Quercus flezuosa t 

A tree of Mehra forest, near Abbottabad. 
An ever-green oak, beai'ing acorns, leaves of 
young plant like those of the holly. — Cat. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BURTHOOA.— A small tree of Jullundur. 
Wood white, soft and light, used by the ze- 
mindars for the small wood-work of their 
houses, and for yokes of ploughs, and also for 
scabbards and weapons ; leaves used as fodder. 
— Lieut. Col. Lake^ Commissioner, Jullundur 
Division^ 

BUTEA FRONDOSA, Roxh.; W. ^ A. 

Erythrinum moncMsperma, Lam, 

Parasa. Hind. 
Palas. „ 
Phak. 



Pulaaa, Bekg. 
Kinaka. ,, 
Pouk-pin. BUBM. 
Fouk. „ 

Mootr mara. Can. 
Thonii mara. ,, 
Pulaa tree. £no. 
Dhak kino tree. ,, 
Baitardteak. £ko. 



Pallus. Mahr. 

PalaaL Maleal. 

Sanura of Panjab. 

Pla. 

Ohicfara. ,, 

Dhak. Saks. 






Palasa. Sans. Kimsakamu. 

Calu-keale. SiNOH. Palasamu. 

Garoela. „ ' Telia moduga. 

Porasa maram. Tam. Togaru moduga. 

Moduga chettu. Tel. Pakso. Ubia. 

Its gumi, 

• Kamarkhaa. 

Its seed, 

Porasum seed. Eno. | Porasum verr^ Tam 

Palasha. Sans. | Moduga vittulu. 

Its flowers, 



Pulaspapare ka phul. Due. 

Tesu. 

Kesu. 

Porasum flowers. Eno. 






Pallas. Mahr. 
Palasha. San. 
Porasam-pu. Tav. 
Muduga-puvu. TSL. 



This small tree occurs in most parts of 
India. It is common in Kumaon. Dr. J. 
L. Stewart says that in the Panjab, when pre- 
served, it grows to 40 feet high and 10 or 12 
feet in girth. Its wood in the Panjab is 
fibrous and tough, but not strong, or durable, 
and it is used, there, for well-curbs and for 
gunpowder charcoal. It is very abundant in 
Dekhan Hyderabad. That of the Central 
Province of Ceylon, is used for common house- 
building purposes, a cubic foot of it weighs 
38 lbs., and is said there to last 30 years. In 
Canara and Sunda, it is found most commonly 
below the ghats and in Dandelee forest. 
It, there, grows large, but always gnarled ; 
the wood is hardly distinguishable from teak, 
and is of similar qualities. Elsewhere Dn 
Gibson mentions that the tree is conmion in 
forests, more so in those inland than on the 
coast. In the former localities, especially in 
Guzerat, it may be seen covering almost the 
whole of the uncultivated country. The 
wood appears to be little used in the Concan 
and other southern countries : but, in Guzerat 
(where it is called Bastard Teak), it is exten- 
sively employed for house purposes : and 
from what he had seen of it, he deems it both 
durable and strong-grained. Its leaves are 
largely used by hindoos as food platters. The 
roots aflford a strong rope, and the beautifxil 
red exudation fonns one of the gum kinos of 
commerce. The flowers give a bright yellow 
dye. The flowers and gum are valuable in 
the arts, and the latter in native medicine. 
— Rozb., Mr. Mendis, Drs. Gibson and J. L. 
Stewart, Captain Maedonald. 

BUTEA GIBSONII ? 

Dhamin. Hikd. • | Dhamin. Mahb. 

Under this name. Captain Sankey descnbes , 
a Nagpore tree, with a wood of a light colour, 
possessing a fine clear grain, and with many 
of the properties of lance wood. Major Bed- 
dome, judging from the native name and the 
description of the wood,* considers this to be 
Grewia tiliaefolia. It is procurable from 16 to 
1 7 feet long and 2^ feet in girth at 6 annas 
per cubic foot. Dr. Gibson says that, from 
the facility with which it bends, thia wood 
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BUXUS. 



BUXUS SEMPERVIRSKS. 



IB held in great esteem for buggy shafts. 
The natiyes use it ezdusiyelj for the bent 
ribs of hackery poles. From the extensive 
use made of it, few, if any, trees attain their 
proper growth. Were it obtainable of proper 
size it would riyal the finest* timber, but, 
under the circumstances, he places it among 
the list of rafter woods, and even here the small 
quantity obtainable, will limit its application. 
— Captain Sankey. 

BUTEA FARVIFLORA. A scandent 
shrub, flowers small and white. 

BUTEA SUFERBA, Roxh. ; W. if A. 

TSge modixgm. Til. | Banmki oheitu. Til. 

TiTTft moduga. Tku | 

This is an immense creeper with flowers 
resembling the Butea frondosa. It grows on 
the mountains of Coromandel, and is not un- 
common in the provinces of Tavoy and Mer- 
gui. It yields the same kind of gum as Butea 
frondosa. — Roxb. JSng. Cye.^ page 703. 

BUXUS. The Box. 



Pftbn-hout. DUT. 
Box Wood. Evo. 
Buii. Fb. 
Bvohfbaoiii. Gih. 



Bnifo. It. 
Boiio* It. 
BoMolo. It. 



The species of this genus of plants aflbrd 
the valuable hard Box-wood. Of the two 
European species^ B^ sempervirent and B, 
balearica^ the former, or common Box, 
forms a large ever-green bush or small tree, 
common all over the south of Europe, from 
Spain to Constantinople, and reaching even 
so far as the north of Fersia. The chief 
supply of Box-wood is derived from the 
southern parts of Europe, and from Asia 
Minor. A distinction is drawn between " Tur- 
key" and '' European" Box-wood. The latter 
is more curly, softer, and paler than the 
former. Dr. Boyle has called attention to 
Buxus emarginatus, a native of the Himalayas. 
Several Asiatic woods have been discovered 
with much of the appearance of the common 
box-wood) and, amongst others, the Karens 
sometimes furnished Dr. Mason with speci- 
mens of a wood that can scarcely be distin- 
guished from the box-wood bf Europe, but he 
had never seen the tree, though he named 
it a Murraya. Dr. Wallich found Nau- 
elea cordifolia on the banks of the Irra- 
waddy, which has *' wood coloured like that 
of the box tree, but much lighter, and at the 
same time very close-grained.'' It may pos- 
sibly be the same tree, as Dr. Mason's Mur- 
raya, although the Tenasserim wood is not 
light ; or it may be a Tavoy tree, which he 
says has a strong tough wood, in grain like 
box. — Dr. Masoftf JSng. CyCy Rat/le'g Illust. 
BimL Bot^y p, 327, tee Box-wood. En- 

GKAVING. 
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ChiknL Pakj. 

ShamihAd. 

Shunftj 

Sufed. 

Dhawi. 



t« 

ft 



BUXUS CHINENSIS, Zk. The China 
box tree. — Vaigt. 

BUXUS EMABGINATUS, Wallieh. 

This Box- wood was introduced into Britain 
from the Himalayas ; the wood appears as 
good and compact as that of the box-wood in 
use in Europe. But, on actual comparison, is 
found to be softer than the common kinds, 
though like them in other respects. Wood- 
cuts have been engraved upon the wood of 
Buxus emarginatus, which has the advantage 
of being of considerable size and thickness. 

BUXUS SHAMSHAD. A lofty tree, 
wood white, hard, coarse-grained, sound ; 
used by the poor in their houses, and of great 
commercial value. — Lt CoL Lake, Commts- 
noner, Jullundar Divuian, qyoiing Balfour^ 
page ^2. {Note — This seems B. sempervi- 
rens.) 

BUXUS SEMFEBVIBENS, X. 

ShaadAlaghuni. Pamj. 
Papri of Salt Range. 
Pappar of Jbilam. 
Chikri of Kaaawar. 
Paprang of Kanawar. 

Grows to the west of the Indus and in the 
basins of its aflluents, and on the Salt Range 
at an elevation of 6,000 feet. Found in the 
valleys of Sutlej, Farbati, and near Dharm- 
salla ; sometimes attains a girth of 20 inches, 
or more. Wood, when well-seasoned is equal 
to that of the olive, and is applied to similar 
uses. It is hard, heavy, and nearly as com- 
pact as the box-wood of Europe. It is 
made into combs. Is used in the Schools of 
Art throughout India for wood-engraving. 
It is in demand for plugs, for minie rifle balls, 
and at the Medical Store at Sealkot it is 
turned into pill boxes ; it is useful for tre- 
nails and wedges. The wood is liable to 
split in the hot weather, and should be sea- 
soned, and stored under cover. The Hima- 
layan box appears to be identical with the 
tree common all over Soutli Europe, from 
Gibraltar to Constantinople, and extending 
into Fersia. It is found chiefly in valleys, 
at an elevation of from 3 to 6,000 feet. 
Dr. Cleghom met with it from Mount Tin 
near Jhilam to Wangt^ bridge on the Sutlej. 
It is variable in size, being generally 7 to 
8 feet high, and the stem only a few inches 
thick, but attaining sometimes a height of 15 
to 17 feet, as at Manikaru in Kulu, and a 
girth of 22 inches as a maximum. The wood 
of the smaller trees is often the best for the 
turner and wood-engraver. It is made into 
little boxes by the villagers for holding ghi, 
honey, snuff and tinder. '' The olive '* zaitun,** 
(and kau) which has also been tested for wood- 
engraving at the Madras School of Arts, is 
another plant of the Mediterranean Flora« 
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C^SALPINIA SAPPAN. 



which ranges from the coaet of the Levant to 
the Himalaya. It varies a good deal in the 
shape of its leaves and in the amount of fer- 
ruginescence, hence the synonyms cuspidata 
and ferruginea ; but it does not appear to 
differ specifically from the Olea Europea, the 
emblem of peace and plenty. The finest speci- 
mens that Dr. Cleghom had seen are in 



the Kagh&n and Peshawnr valleys, when 
the fruit resembles that of rocky sites in 
Palestine or Gibraltar. The wood is mndi 
used for combs and beads — and is foand 
to answer foj; the teeth of wheels at the Mad- 
hopur workshops." — Drs. J, L, Stewart 
and Cleghom, Lieutenant* Colonel JLaktj 
Mr. Powell. 



CADJAN. Malay? 



JowlL 6uz. 
Jowli. HnfD. 
Pannamoltf. Tam. 



Tennftm oU, Tam. 
Tfttiaku. Til. 
Cobar^aka. Tel. 



A Malay word, used by the British in 
India, for the dried leaves of the palmyra 
palm, largely used for thatching. 

C^SALPINIA. A genus of plants, the 
species of which are trees or shrubs, yielding 
useful products. Of the Indian species, the 
C. bonducella and C. digyna are climbing 
plants, the seeds and oils of which are used 
in medicine. The pods of C. coriaria or 
sumach, a small tree, are used as a tanning 
material ; C. paniculata, is a magnificent 
climber of the Himalaya, and C. sappan 
yields one of the Brazil woods of commerce. 

CJESALPINIA CORIARIA, WMde. 

PoindaniA ooriariay Jaeq. 

Lib! LibL £iro. I Dibi DibL JSsa. 

Divi Divi. „ \ Amariean foxnaob. „ 

This small tree, met with in gardens in 
Madras and Secnnderabad, grows plentifully 
about Salem, Bangalore, Uoonsoor and at 
Ghicacole. It is a native of South America, 
but was introduced into India by Dr. Wallich 
about 1830, and is cultivated for the seed 
pods, as a tanning material. The wood is 
not known, but the tree is small and slow of 
growth.— ro»^/, M. E. J. ii„ Dr. OleghornU 
Reports. 

CiBSALPINIA SAPPAN, Linn. ; Roxh; 
W/gf A. 



Lolan. Ambotv. 
Bakam. ABAB.BBiro. Gas. 

HiKD. 
Teinn'gyet. BUBM. 
Pattang. Due 
Braailienboat. Dm*. 
Sappan wood. Sva. 
Brazil wood. 
Rad wood. 
Braailetto wood. „ 
Boif de Brtfnl. Fa. 
BianHenboli. Gbb. 
Pattanffar. Hind. 
Legno owl Braiilt. It. 
Versino. 
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Pattang. Mahb. HnfD. 
Sapang. Malay. 

Kara sappan. „ 
ITna-pangan. Malial. 
Samya. Maxtil. 
PaoBrasiL Port. 
Patanga. Sans. 
Madera del BreiU. Sp. 
Sibukas. Tag. 
Tiiapangam. Tam. 
Vattanghy. „ 
Pattnngh. ,, 
Pattanga ohakka. TlL. 
Bakkapa ohettn. 
Bakamn ohakka. 
Bokmo. Ubia. 






Saohang. J AT. 

This tree, as the rarions names will show, 
grows widelj oyer South-eastern Asia, hut its 
great yalue as a dje-wood, prevents its heing 
used as timber. It is a yerj important article 



of commerce. It grows in the North Aroot 
forests, in the NalUimallai of Cuddapah : at 
Chindwarrah, and in the Kotah jungles. It 
is a native of Siam and Ambojna. It is foond 
in the immediate vicinitj of Prome, growing 
on the small hills of the place ; but, except 
neai* Thoungzai, in the northern part of the 
Rangoon district, whera it is also seen in 
small quantity, Dr. McClelland had not found 
it in the interior of the province or in the 
larger forests, so that it is perhaps scarcelj 
entitled to a place amongst the natural pro- 
ductions of Pegu. It is cultivated in Palghaot 
for the purpose of djeing the straw used in 
mat-making and from its high price f(n: this 
purpose, it is not used f^r carpentry. It 
grows to a larger size in China than India. 
It grows with gi-eat luxuriance in South Mala- 
bar where it is cultivated rather extensively bj 
the Moplahs who plant a number of the seeds 
at the birth of a daughter. The trees require 
14 or 15 years to come to maturity and then 
become the girl's dowry. Dr. Cleghom saw 
more on the banks of the Nellumboor river 
than anywhere else ; but he did not ascertain 
the cause of this. The quantity raised is not 
great, and why it should be there in particu- 
lar was not obvious to him, as Malabar is 
generally uniform in its character. He says 
that a better system of cutting and cultivat* 
ing the Sappan, there, is desirable, and thinks 
the dye-wood is damaged by being allowed to 
float in salt water. It grows there without 
any care. The tree is not indigenous in the 
Bombay forests, but the wood is imported in 
quantity from the Palghaut jungles (?) for 
dyeing purposes. It grows freely in their 
cultivated places without any care, but the 
heart-wood is dingy, and wants that fine 
pinkish-red which the imports from the 
southern forest have. Its extreme height in 
Ganjam and Gumsur is 36 feet, circumference 
2 feet, and height from ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, is 8 feet. The 
common powder used at the Holee festival 
is extracted from the wood of this tree. The 
seeds are used for colouring milk, and the 
wood as a red dye. — Uoxh. ii. 357, Voigt^ 
Captain Maedonald, Major Feareon^ JDrr. 
Wighi^ McClelland, Gitwm and Cleghom. 
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CALUVERE. 



CJBSALPINIA SEPIARIA, Ba»b. 

Bdchardifc f decapetola^ Moth, 
Mjfon thora. Bho. | Kilgfttoli. Hnrx). 

Grows in EumaoD, Nepaul, Bengal, Ara, 
Tavoj, MjaorOy and Ajmere. It is not a tim- 
ber tree, but is a scandent strong-armed 
shruby covered with bright green leaves and 
large yellow spikes of flowers, used to fence 
roand fields, as a splendid impenetrable hedge. 
Hjder Ali sarrounded fortified places with it. 
RMb. ii. 360, Vaigt^ Dr. Trvine. 

CAHAMILILE, Sinoh. In Ceylon, a veiy 
hard, fine, dose, even-grained, heavy wood. 

CAILLEA GINEREA. 



oinereft. 



DichrcwtMhyi, 
Mimota cinerBa, JAnn, 



DMinanthus dnersai, 
Acacia dalea, D. C. 



MaTmlinga maram. Tam. | Venutoru. Tbl. 

This tree gi*ows in Ceylon, in the 
Madras Presidency, and is common on sterile 
plains of tlie Dekhan, Delhi, Patna, and Pag- 
hamew. Wood not known. — VoigL » 

GALAMANDEB WOOD.Diospyros hirsuta. 

Koulou-midvie. SnroH. I Ealumederije. SIVOH. 
KoidmadYM. , , I Oalamander marum T Tax. 

See D10BFTRO8 HIRSUTA. 

GAL AMBUCO. The name of one of the 
best timber trees of the Philippine Islands, 
the wood of which is largely employed by the 
natives in the fabrication of domestic utensils 
and agricultural implements. — CrawfurdPs 
Diet.^ p. 79. 

CALAMUS. This genus of palms is in- 
digenous to Asia, they abound in Southern 
Asia, in the Madras teiritories, along the foot 
of the Himalaya from Dehra Dhoon to Sylhet, 
in Assam, Chittagong, in the Malay penin- 
sula, m Siam, Cochin-China, Sumatra, and in 
the Archipelago, and Dr. Griffiths enumerat- 
ed 58 species* The species of the genus 
Calamus are mostly spreading shrubs or small 
trees, erect, or climbing to a considerable 
height, or trailing their weak stems several 
hundred feet along. Some of the species are 
formed into walking sticks : some, as the C 
rotang and others, foi-m the canes or rattans 
of commerce, of which the people of the 
Khassia hills make bridges 300 feet long. 
Those of the Animallai hills form long- 
looped bulders of them. When split, canes 
are much used in caning chairs or the framing 
of light carriages. Bu^ it is not possible to 
say &om what particulu* species the canes of 
ibe shops are obtained, it being probable that 
many are gathered indiscriminately ; C. 
rotang has, however, been said to furnish the 
stouter, and C. scipionum, the more slender 
sorts; But, the G. tenuis of Assam, G. gra- 
cilis, C. extensus and others, all furnish the 
ctnes of commerce. The flesh that surrounds 



the seeds of this genus is a delicate article of 
food ; limpid water flows from the stems when 
cut through ; and the young shoots of some 
of them, while still tender, are fritted or boiled, 
chopped small, and, being fVied with pepper 
and gi*avy, are said to furnish a very delicate 
dish. One of the kinds of Dragon's Blood or 
Jurnang, is the produce of species of Calamus. 
Those which chiefly yield it are the G. petr»UB 
(Lour.), G. rudentum (Lour,)» C. verus 
(Lour.), and C. draco (Willd.), of which the 
last three were by LinnsBus reckoned meie 
varieties of the C. rotang (Linn.)— i!oa?&. 
Qriffithf Seem an f Voigty Eng. Cye. ' 

CALAMUS DBA CO, of Sumatra and the 
Malay islands, is said to be one of the species 
which yield the Dragon's Blood of commerce. 
—Roxb. iii. 774, Voigt, 638. 

CALAMUS PETROUS, Lour. One 
of the sources of the rattan cane. 

CALAMUS ROTAlfG, Linn. ; Roxb. 

C.Boxburghii,(?n/.,i2oyIe | C. petnoua. Lour, 



Perambn. Tam. 
Betamu. 
Bettapu ohettu. 
Kiru Prabba. 
Pemu. 
Peptu 

Prabba ohettu. 
PrabbaU „ 



Tel. 

If 
tf 
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Bet. BXKO. HizTD. 
Beta. „ 
Rattan. Ewo. 
Rattan Cane. „ 
Cane. », 

Rattan Cane Palm. Bno. 
Rotan. Malat. 
Bed. PSBS. 
Heen-we-w»L Sihoh. 

This is said to furnish the stouter of 
the rattan canes of commerce. The hard 
flinty coatings of their stems, which are 
readily split into strips, are extensively used 
for the caning in the backs and bottoms of 
chairs, sofas, and light carriages. Everywhere 
canes are made into matting, and throughout 
the eastern islands of the Archipelago and 
about Malacca, vessels are furnished with 
cables formed of cane twisted or platted. 
They are likewise formed into ropes by the 
people of the forests, to drag heavy weights 
and to bind wild elephants. C. rudentum. 
Lour. ; C. verus. Lour. ; and C. draco, 
Willde. ; are regarded by Linnaous as varie- 
ties of G. rotang, and are said to yield the 
Dragon's Blood of commerce. — Eoxb. iii. 777, 
Voigt^ 639. 

CALAMUS ROYLEANUS, Griffith. 
The most northern of the canes, being found in 
the Dehra Dhoon, and plentiful in all the 
eastern forests of Eumaon. 

CALAMUS SCIPIONUM is said to fur- 
nish the more slender of the rattan canes of 
commerce ; it is also supposed to produce tho 
Malacca canes, brought from SiiJ^ : bnt this 
latter is doubtful. 

CALUVERE, SiNQH. Ebony, Eno. ? ? 
Under these names Mr. Mendis mentions a tree 
of the northern and eastern part of Ceylon, 
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CALOPHYLLUM. 

as famishing a fine black wood, used largelj 
for buildings and furniture. A cable foot 
weighs 71 lbs., and it lasts 80 years. 

GALLIC ^RP A ARBOREA, Roxb. A 
stout tall tree oT Nepaul, Eumaon, Oude, the 
Morung mountains, Goalpara, Chittagong, and 
Moulmein. Wood not known. C. villosa, 
Vahl^ grows in Sjlhet. C. lanata, is a pretty 
large tree of the Circars. — Voigt^ Hoxh, i. 
390. 

XJALLTGONUM POLYGONOIDES. 

Phog. Favjabi. 
A tre.*^ of the Fanjab. The wood is small. 
The fiowei« called phogli, are eaten. 

CALOPHYLLUM. A genus of plants 
distinguished by the beauty of their leaves, 
and named from ttoKot beautiful, ^vXkov leaf. 
Several of these trees, in Southern India, have 
not, as yet, been specifically determined, and 
possibly they may ^11 be only one or two 
species. They furnish useful timber ; C. 
angustifolium yielding one of the Poon spars 
of commerce ; and C. calaba, the East Indian 
Tacamahaca, though C. inophyllum is also 
quoted as the Tacamahaca tree. 

CALOPHYLLUM, Speciet. 

Oondie. Mahb. 
Common on the Bombay Coast, growing on 
sandy sheltered spots close to the sea on the 
coast south of the Savitree. North of that 
river, it is rare. The wood never reaches any 
size, and is always crooked. A good bitter oil 
is furnished by the seeds. Dr. Gibson says 
this is C. inophyllum. — Dr, Gibson. 

CALOPHYLLUM, a </iwi>#of Tenasserim. 
House carpenters often use its timber, and the 
tree also furnishes spars. 

CALOPHYLLUM, Species. 

Poon-yet. Bubm. 

Firewood ? of British Burmah. A cubic 
foot weighs 39 lbs. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 60 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 
feet. It sells at 1 2 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. 
Brandts, Cal. Cat. Ex. 0/1862. 

CALOPHYLLUM, Species, 
Tha-ra-phee. BtiBX. 

A wood of British Burmah, (Martaban ? 
and Tavoy ?) used for carving images, occasion- 
ally for canoes. A cubic foot of it weighs 57 
lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 20 ^t, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 4 feet. — Dr. Brandis. 

CALOPHYLLUM, Species. 
Thn-rap-p«. Bxtbm. 

A large tree, used for masts and spars in 
Martaban. 



CALOPHYLLUM ANGUSTIFOLIUIL 

CALOPHYLLUM, Species. 

Tur-ra-phee. Bubm. 

Used for masts, &c., in Tavoy. (The last two 
seem identical with the first of Dr. Brandis.) 

CALOPHYLLUM ACUMINATUM. 

Waldombe. SiKOH. 
A tree of the western parts of Ceylon, the 
timber of which is used for common house- 
building purposes. A cubic foot weighs 39 
lbs. It lasts 20 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

CALOPHYLLUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM, 

Roxburgh . This is the Piney Tree of Penang, 
where it grows. It occurs also in Coorg, 
Mysore, Canara, and along the Ghats north- 
wards to Sawuntwaree, but rarely of any great 
size, beyond the line of the Neelgoond Ghat. 
It is a magnificent tree when growing in the 
ravines of the southern Ghats of Canara. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Gibson and Dr. CleghcNniy the 
Poon spars are obtained from this tree, bat 
the trees are becoming scarce, and are perhaps 
more valuable than teak. Dr. Gibson says 
that, to the best of his knowledge, the Pomi 
spars are furnished by Calophyllum angusti- 
folium, which is a magnificent tree in the 
ravines of the southern Ghats. In habit and 
appearance, it is totally distinct from C. 
inophyllum. These spars are found along the 
Ghate, from the Sawuntwarree border south- 
ward, but rarely of any great size till the line 
of the Neelcoond Ghat is passed. At another 
place he says that the Poon spars of the first 
class were not procurable in the jungles neaix^st 
to the coast, and probably, owing to the con- 
tinued extension of cultivation, it is rather 
from the inland forests of Canara, backed as 
these are by those of Coorg to the east, that 
the supply of Poon spars is principally drawn. 
On his way from the Mysore border to Sircee, 
he saw, in more than one place, immense spars 
of Poon standing as trees, but scorched, burned 
up, and rendered useless. Subsequently, in 
1864, Dr. Gibson writing from Marseilles, says 
that ^e Calophyllum longifolium as mentioned 
by Roxburgh, is the only tree which furnishes 
the real Poon spar. In this case, has Dr. 
Gibson, trusting to memory, alluded to Calys- 
accion angustifolium ? Dr. Cleghom tells us 
that Poon spars are becoming very scarce and 
consequently are perhaps more valuable than 
teak. Young trees, especially such as are in 
accessible places, are most carefully preserved. 
Strict orders on this subject had been given in 
Coorg, Mysore and Canara. In one case which 
came within his observation, several valoable 
spars were found in a bridge, the total estimate 
for which was 250 Rupees, and, he adds, several 
instances of the same kind have occurred. 
But Poon spars, although highly prized for 
ship-building, are ill-suited for making bridges. 
This incident he remarks, illustrates the 
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CALOPHTLLUM CALABA. 



CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM. 



importance of officers in the Department of 
Public Works, Telegraph, &c., making them- 
selves acquainted widi the description of timber 
available and suitable for their wants. He 
also mentions that the Superintendent of Coorg 
had received several tenders for the supply of 
Poon spars and other timber at the distance of 
at least 3 miles from the Soolia river, showing 
the scarcity of such wood and the readiness of 
the Mangalore contractors to carry it several 
miles to the nearest water*caniage. These 
opinions of Drs. Gibson and Cleghom, that 
the Boon spars of commerce, are obtained from 
the Calophyllum angustifolium are of great 
value. But, in 1850, in the Proceedings of 
the Madi*as Central Committee for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, the Poon of commerce was 
supposed by Dr. Wight to be from the Dillenia 
pentagynia, " Rowadan," Tel., a large timber 
tree, and the wood of which is said to be 
exceedingly strong and very durable, even 
when buried under ground ; it is a stately 
forest ti*ee, common on the face of the W. 
ghats, it is also a native of the Northern 
Circars and flowers in March and April. 
The similarity of native names between tliis 
and Calophyllum inophyllum, led Dr. Wight 
to suspect some confusion, hut he was 
satisfied that D. pentagynia is the tree which 
furnishes the Poon spars being a tall, and 
Calophyllum inophyllum a short stunted, tree. 
But Major Beddome considers that the C. 
angustifolium is a tree of Penaug, and that C. 
bracteatum, ThwaiteSj a tree of Ceylon, and of 
the Western Coast of India is the Poon spar 
tree, though Mr. Thwaites does not mention it 
as producing such spars. Major Beddome 
likewise mentions that the S. Indian tree is 
C. elatum.-*Z>r«. Oibson^ Cleghom, Rox^ 
burgh, Tredgold, and Wight, Mr, Rohd^s 
M8S^ Major Beddome. See Poon. 

CALOPHYLLUM BRACTEATUM, 
Thwaites En, p. 51. 

Pongoo. Tam. 

A tree of Ceylon, the Animallay, and 
Malabar, with a coarse-grained ornamental 
wood, which Major Beddome describes as 
yielding the Poon spar-tree.— P€(/^om«. 

CALOPHYLLUM BURMANNI, Wight. 

Keena, SivoH. 

A very common small tree, used for various 
purposes. Fruits edible. — Fergusson. 

CALOPHYLLUM CALABA, Linn. 



Cdecipiens^TTt^At ///. i.128. 
Calophyllum Bpurium, 

CAouy. 
Ctlophyllum calabioides, 0, 

Ihn. 



Calophyllum apetalum, 

WUld. 
Calophyllum calaba, 

Linn, 
C. Wighttana, Wall, 



Bubbe man. Can. 
Cslaba Tree. Ezra. 
7nru paaaa. Mauul. 



IGorrukMnee. SnroH. 
Chf ni PiniiaS. Tam. 



This is a native of the western province of 
Ceylon, and of Travancore, and produces the 
true East Indian Tacamahaca resin. It grows 
to a height of 60 feet, and its timber is used 
for bullock carts, staves, cask headings and 
house-buildings. In Canara and Sunda, it 
^ows on the banks of rivers and streams, 
chiefly above the ghats. The wood is used 
for canoes. Sir J. Herschel seems to think 
the East Indian Tacamahaca to be the pro- 
duce of C. inophyllum, for, he says, specimens 
obtained from Calophyllum inophyllum, the 
Tacamahaca of Ceylon, are desirable, in order 
to aid pharmacologists in accurately determin- 
ing the Tacamahaca of European commerce. — 
HerscheVs Manual of Scientific Enquiry, p. 
414, Dr8. Gibson and 0*Shaughnessg, Mr. 
Mendis ; W. ^ A., p. 103. 

CALOPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM, 
Linn. ; Moxb. 

Calophyllum bintagor, RwA, 
Balsamaria inopbyUum, Lour, 
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Fifau. Australia. 
Sultana champtt> Beno. 

Hind. 
Wuma mara. Cav. 
Undi. Due. Hikd. Mahb. 
Uexandrian Laurel. £no. 
Ponna. Malbal. 
Dombe. Singh. 

The flower, 

Surpun ka phul. Hnrn. I Pinne-pu. Tax. 
PuBaga. Saks. | Ponna-pu. Til. 

The oil, 



Tel-domba-gaha. SnroH. 
Ati of Tahiti 
Tamanu „ 
Pinn^maram. Tax. 
Ponna ohettu. TXL. 
Punnaga ,, 
Punnagamu „ 



t» 



PinnayyennaL TaV. 
Ponnay nana. Til. 



Poon-aeedOiL Eno. 
Surpun ka tel. Himd. 
Pinne-ootte yennoi. Tam. 

This beautiful tree grows in the western 
part of Ceylon where its hard, red, toug^ 
wood is employed for ship blocks, for masts 
and cross-sticks of Yettra dhonies and fishing 
boats and for poles of bullock carts. A cubie 
foot weighs 40 lbs. Dr. Wight says, as to 
Coimbatore, that the tree is rai'e at that dis- 
tance from the coast, the wood is coarse- 
grained, but Tei7 strong, durable and orna- 
mental, and on the coast is used in ship- 
building. In the alpine forests, it attains a 
great size and furnishes the Toon spars so 
yaluable for shipping ; so far as he could 
learn, thera are two or three species of Calo- 
phyllum used for the same purpose under the 
general name of Poon. This is a beautiful 
tree with an appropriate name and yevy com- 
mon, the tree he says is worthy of atten- 
tion, as it grows well in sandy tracts close to 
the sea, where few others thrive, and a good 
lamp oil is obtained from the seeds. Dr. Ben- 
nett in his Gatherings says, the Calophyllum 
inophyllum, the Fifau in Australasia, growSp 
lof^ and branching to a height of 60 or 60 
feet. The wood is hard, red, close-grained 
and handsomely Teined, and resembles maho- 
gany io appearance and working. In cabinet- 
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CALOSANTHES INDICA. 



CALTSACCION LONOIFOLIA. 



makera' technology it " bottoms well." It is 
called Tamanu or Ati in Tahiti. The gam 
resin is the Tacamahaca, and is used by women 
in Tahiti as a perfume for their clothes. — Drs. 
Wight and Cleghom, Mr, Mendis, Voigt^ Fer- 
gussofiy Bennett. 

CALOPHYLLUM LONGIFOLIUM. 

The-n-pi. Bubm. | Tha-ra-bL Bubm. 

In Pegu this is found near towns, together 
with two other species of the same genus, 
which are of smaller gi*owth. It has a red 
wood adapted to cabinet-making. It is abun- 
dant in Mergui, Tavoy and in lesser quanti- 
ties near the Attaran River and its branches. 
Maximum girth d cubits. Maximum length 
22^ feet. When seasoned, it sinks in water. 
It is there used for masts and yards of junks ; 
it is excellent for helves, but not procurable 
at Maulmein in sufficient abundance. Strongly 
recommended to make models. Writing from 
Marseilles, in 1864, in a revision of the 2nd 
Edition of this work, Dr. Gibson observes 
thatC. Longifolium as mentioned by Rox- 
burgh as the only tree which furnishes the real 
Poon Spar ; that the trees may be counted 
by thousands in the Coorg Ghauts, and may 
also be seen at Neelcund, Gairsappa and other 
places in South Canara. — Drs. McClelland^ 
Gibson^ Captain Vance. 

CALOPHYLLUM MOONII, Wight, 52. 
Dombftkeena, Singh. | Wallu-keena, SmoH. 

Common in West and Southera Provinces of 
Ceylon, yields fine-long 8^n.-^Fergusson. 

CALOPHYLLUM TOMENTOSUM, 
Wight. 

Koena-gaha. Sivoh. 

Forests of interior of Ceylon, a gigantic 
tree, and beautiful wood. Seeds furnish oil. 
'^Ferguseon* 

CALOSANTHES INDICA, Blainv. 

BigiMnia Indica, Linn. j Spathodea Indica, Pert, 
„ • pentandra, Lour» | 



Pana wood. Avolo-Tam 
Aohi maram. Tax. 



Titu. Mah. 

TotOla. Sivoh. 

Pana Wodaohi'maraiii.TAX 

This tree grows in Ceylon, Coimba- 
tore, throughout the Eonkans, in Mahim, 
and the jungles of Ehandesh. Dr. Wight 
and Dr. Gibson mention that it is said to 
be a very soft and juicy wood, of no value. 
Immense pods bang from its branches in its 
leafless state. By all accounts it is a loose- 
grained wood, easily decaying. It grows in 
Behar. In the Tenasserim Provinces, it is 
often seen near the dwellings of the natives ; 
and its seeds are frequently noticed on account 
of the large membranous wing with which 
they are surrounded. It grows luxuriantly 
in the cold regions of the Himalaya, and 



might probably grow in the open air cf 
Europe also. At Lahore there was received 
from the hills a gigantic pod, not less than 
half a yard in length and four inches in 
breadth. The bark and capsules of this tree 
are astringent and used in tanning and dyeing. 
Every part of the tree is used medicinidly. — 
O* Shaughneesg, page 480, Hooker* e Mim» 
Jour., vol. X, p. 86, Maeon^ Honighorger^ 
p. 244, Dn. TFight, Voigty Ferguseon^^ 
See BiGNONiA Indica. 

CALOTROPIS, B. Brown. Of this 
genus, three species are met with all over 
Southern Asia, viz. 

C Gigantea, R. Br. 

Aselepiaa s;igantea, Willde. 



Aihur. AUAB. 

Oigantio swallow wort Eno 

Akund. Hind. 

Ak. 



II 



Madar. Hind. 
Arka. Sanb- . 
Yerctun. Tam. 
Jilladu chettu. 



also 

C. Frocera, R. Br. 

Aficlepias procera, Ait. \ Calotropifigigautea, Andr. 



Ak. HiVD. 
Madar 



>i 



I Baidelaar. HiziD. 
I Spalmei. Pushtu. 

and 



C. Herbaeea, Carey, 
Asclepias herhacea of Roxburgh. 

Chota Akanda. Hdtd. 

Can scarcely be called a wood, but the 
roots are employed to make gunpowder char- 
coal. The stem yields useful strong fibres, 
and the white silk-like material of the pods, 
has been successfully tiied to mix with silk. 
— Voigt, M. E. Proceedings. 

CALYPTRANTHES CUMINI ? 

Mahadan. BnroH. 

Grows in the northern and western pro- 
vinces of Ceylon, where it is used for common 
house-buiidiug purposes, wheels, &c. A cubic 
foot weighs 36 lbs., and it lasts 20 years. 
The berries are eaten when fully ripe. — Mr. 
Ad. Mendis. 

CALTSACCION ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

Soorpunni. Oak. I Koolmarar. Oak. 

Grows in Canara and Sunda, in ravines of 
the Ghats and below in sheltered valleys ; but 
is not common in North Canara and Sunda. 
The tree is said to be used there for one of the 
" Poon'* spai*s. It produces an excellent edible 
fruit. It is a tree which ought to be conserved 
everywhere and largely increased. — JDr, 
Gibson. 

CALTSACCION LONGIPOLIA, RoaA; 
Wight, III. /, 130, and Icon. 1999. 

Male Tree, Poiiag. Cak. | TaringL Cav. 
Female Tree, Wundi. „ | Sura poana. Tel. 

A large tree which grows in the Northetn 
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CANARA. 

Circars, Konkans, the Kenuari jungles and in 
western Mysore. The flower buds are used 
for djeing silk, and for their violet pei-fume. — 
Useful Plants, Elliot's Flora Andhriea, 

CAMBESSEDEA OPPOSITIFOLIA, 
W.^A. 

Mangif en oppositifoliA, Roah. 
Oppotiie-lMTed Mango. Evo. 

This indigenous tree of Tenasserim has 
a reddish-coloured, hai-d, and close-grained 
wood, said to be durable. It produces a fruit 
much like a plum. There are two varieties, 
one bearing an intensely sour fruit, and the 
other one as insipidly sweet. — Roxb.^ McLson, 
Voigt. 

CAMOOGA-WOOD, Anglo-Tbl. Ku- 
mooga maram, Tax; A wood of the North- 
em Circars. 

CAMPHOR- WOOD. The camphor-wood 
of Sumatra is from the Dryobalanops cam- 
phora, of which the wood is hard, compact 
and brownish-coloured. The fragrant light- 
coloured, soft, wood of which the trunks and 
boxes from China are made, is supposed to be 
that of the Camphor tree of Japan, Laums 
camphora, or Camphora officinalis. The Mar- 
taban Camphor-wood, Lauras (Sassafras) is a 
very large tree, scattered sparsely throughout 
the Tenasserim provinces. Wallich wrote 
that it was very like Lauras glandulifera, 
which furnishes the sassafras, and camphor- 
wood of Nepaul. The Karens call it the " tree 
galanga" from its fragrance. — Holtz., Mason. 

CAMPNOSPERMUM ZEYLANICUM, 

Thw. 

Aridde. SoraR. 

A handsome Ceylon wood not much known. 
-^Fergusson, 

CANARA, North and South. The 
forests of N. Canara continue to furnish large 
quantities of the best timber produced in 
Southera India, but, till the middle of this 
century, the government authorities directed 
their attention principally to preserving the 
Teak, Sandalwood, Blackwood, Jackwood, 
Wild Jack and Poon ti'eea— to the compara- 
tive neglect of other valuable woods. In the 
years 1843-44 to 1851-52 inclusive, the teak 
supplied from the Canara forests to the 
Bombay Dockyai'ds and remainin^^ in store 
amounted to 7,831 logs, equal to 26,714 
candies, and the expenses incurred in deliver- 
ing the same amounted to Rs. 1,47,277-1-8 
or about six rapees per candy. There was, 
also, in addition, 784 logs, equal to 2,783 
Bombay candies of Jungle wood. In the 
Fusly years 1251 to 1260 inclusive, there was 
exported from Canara, by sea, of Teak 18,187 
candies, Poon spars 6,918 in number: of 
Sandalwood 86 candies and Blackwood 352 
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CANARA. 

candies. In 1837, Col. Frith gave a list of 

29 woods of Canara. In 1844, Dr. Gibson 

gave another of 32 woods ; both of these lists 

were merely in their native names, but, some 

years later, in 1845-46, the latter gentleman 

gave a list of 164 timber trees and fancy 

woods with scientific, Canarese and Mahratta 

names, which he had found in the forests of 

Canara and Soonda. It is as foUows, and 

the descriptions will be found alphabetically 

arranged. 

' Erythrinft raberom. 
Eiig«iUA oaryophyllata. 

,, JAmbolana. 
Eupnorbia tirucalli. 
Enonymiis gmreiiiif oli*. 
Feronia elephantiim. 
FioQi t'nela. 
Flaoourtia montana. 
Oardenia turgida. 
Gardenia montana. 
Garoinia ^lutinif era^. 
Oamga pinnata. 
Givottia Bottlerifonnif- 
Gmelina arborea. 
„ Anatioa. 
Grewia tiliasf oUa. 
Goatteria oenuioidef. 
Hardwiokia binata. 
Holarrhena. 
Hydnooarpna inebriana. 
Hymenodyotion obovatam 
Hymenodyotion utile. 
Inga xylooarpa. 
Izora parviflora. 
Jamboea lalioifolia. 
Lagerttrttmia miorooaarpa. 
LageritrOmia regina. 
Limonia alaia. 
Mangif era Indioa. 
Melia asadiraobia. 

„ bnkaynn. 

„ niperba. 
Memeoylon tinotorinm. 
Menia ferrea. 
MioheUa NUgixioa. 
Michelia chwmpaoa. 
Mimuiopi elengi. 

„ bezandra. 
Morinda oitrif olia. 
Myriitioa dnerea. 
Naaolea oordifolia. 
,, panriflora. 
Nepneliom longanum* 
Nerinm antidyienterioum. 
Odina wodier. 
Olea dioica. 
I^entaptera arjnna. 
PbyUauthus emblioa. 
Pongamia glabra. 
Fremna integrifolia. 
„ tomentoHu 
Proiopiff ipicigpra. 
PterooarpoB manupium. 
PterocarpnB santahnuB. 
PutranjWa Rozbnrgbii. 
Randia dometoram. 
Rbna bucldameU. 
Rottlera tinctoria* 
Salvadora Periica. 
Bantelum albom. 
SapinduB emarginatnt. 
Sobleiobera trijnga. 
SemeoarpuB anacardium* 
Setbia Indioa. 
Soymida f ebrifaga. 
SpondiaB acuminata. 
Spatbodea arcuata* 
Steroulia balangbai. 
foBtida. 
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Aoacia arabica. 
amara. 
oatecbiL 
FameBiana. 
leucopblooa. 
odoratiBBima. 
Bpeciosa. 
Bundra. 
JSgle marmeloB. 
AilantbuB ezoeUa. 
Alanginm decapetalnm. 
Alfltonia sobolariB. 
AntideBma alexiteria. 
Artocarpus binuta. 

„ integrifolia. 
Atalantia monopbyUa. 
Azadiraobta Inoioa. 
BalaniteB JCgyptiaoa. 
BaBBia latifoUa. 
„ longifolia. 
Baubinia acuminata, 
parviflora. 
▼ariegata. 
Bignbnia Indica. 

quadrilooulariB. 
undulata. 
,, xylooarpa. 
Bombax Malabarioum. 
BoraBBUB flabellif onniB. 
Briedelia Bpinoaa. 
Bucbanania latifoUa. 
Butea frondoBa. 
Onsalpinia Bappan. 
CalopbyUum inopbyllum. 
Cantbium niteuB. 

,, panriflorum. 
CappariB diyarioata. 

„ grandiB. 
Carallia integrifolia. 
Careya arborea. 
Caryota urenB. 
Casearia elliptica. 
CasBia fistula. 
GelaBtruB montana. 
Gedrela toona. 
Gluytia collina. 
GbiokraBBia tabularia, 
Cblorozylon Svietenia^ 
CbryBopbyllum acumina- 
tum. 
Ginnamomum inerB. 
GonooarpuB latifolia. 
Gordia Kotbii. 
Gratasva Bozburgbii. 
Gupania caneacena. 
Gullenia ezoelaa. 
Dalbergia latifolia. 

OojenensiB. 
panioulata. 
BiBBoideB. 
DicbroBtacbyB oinerea. 
Dillenia pentagyna. 
DioBpyrofl oordifolia. 
„ melanozylon. 
., montana. 
Ebretia ovalifolia. 
Elaeodendron Bozburgbii. 
Briodendron anf raotuoBum 
Erytbrina Indica, Pangara. 
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CANARA. 



TenniiiAlia Berryi. 
chebuU. 
glabra. 



f» 
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Thespena populnaa. 
Tropnit atpera. 
UbnuB integrif olia. 
Yitex aliisnina. 
Wrightia tinotoria. 
ZuyphuB ^labrata. 

3ujaba. 

oBnoplia. 

zylocarpa. 
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Steroulia areni. 
8tereoip«rmum ohelono- 

idei. 
Stereoipermnm tnaTeoleni 
Strychnoi nuz vomica. 

„ potatonun. 
SymplooM racexnoaa. 
Swietenia febzifuga. 
Tamarindut Indioa. 
Tectona ^randii. 
Terminalia alata. 

,, bellerioa. 

„ catappa. 

In South Canara, the jungles bear no com- 
parison to those of Malabar or North Canara 
where there are large tracts of forest un- 
inhabited, and where, by making a single road, 
some three or four thousand trees could be 
got out In South Canara, the jungles are 
thickly populated, not by wild or wandering 
tribes, but by farmers, who carry on cultiva- 
tion to a considerable extent. Each farmer 
is allowed the space of 100 yards all round 
his fields, on which he can cut timber and 
bamboos for his own use, free of all charge, 
there are however several lines of good forests 
which are called Merch wurg (Pepper wurg) 
and the ryot pays a Beriz on the wurg of five 
pie per pepper vine. When the koomki land 
tmd merchi wurg are separated there is but 
little of Grovemment jungles left, and on this 
little, ripe trees are few and scattered. In 
1861-62, the Conservator was engaged in 
girdling 1,500 trees of restricted timber, in 
the jungles in the Uppenangadi taluq, but 
scattered over a tract of jungle some thirty 
miles long, by five miles average width. 
Young trees are found in abundance, and witli 
care Uiere may be a considerable quantity of 
timber got in this part some years hence. 

From South Canara, Mr. V. Pedro Coelho 
sent the followiug 60 woods to the Exhibition 
of 1862. 
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Sandalwood. 

Teak wood or Sagavani. 

Jack wood or Half n. 

Wild Jack wood or H ebalfu 

Bengha wood. 

Bou „ (Building 

purposes.) 
Bannapoo wood. 
Terruinsh „ 
Marava ,, „ 

Jembu Nerlu wood. 
Votte HuUy wood. 
Tamarind tree wood. 
Miobelia champaca or U* 

m-aampige wood. 
Kaddu aampige wood. 
Daddalla p 

Torenha^ orPumbilo wood. 
Kalu b6gbe wood. 
Pattu Mge „ 
Sbere Hone(Sbip-bnilding) 
Uru Hone (Ship-building.) 
Mango 
J&rrige 
N&nne „ 






Cadippila (Dyeing.) 

fiCanjutty (Medicine) 

Purrally wood. 

Nalikai ,, (Building.) 

Santamary „ (Gun Stocks) 

Renje ,, 

Page or Gargass (Polishing) 

Ardall or Gamboge tree. 

Cinnamon. 

Mannadike wood. 

Jungle G^ru Kai(Medicine) 

Cashew tree wood. 

H&llay „ 

T&lly „ (Building) 

Cocoanut tree „ 

Kunttal 

Karmara 

Dhuppa 

Lonkatty 

Tarrolly „ 

Areoa-nut tree „ 

Blackwood 

Ebony 

Jummi Kfd 

Takote Kai 

Pith. 



If 
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Andippu nam „ 

—Dr. Gibson, Mad. Cat, Ex. of 1862; Rep. 

Con, For. of 1862, p. 30. 



CANARIUM STRICTUM. 

CANARIUM, Species. Under the nanm 
of Dhoop, Cav., Dhoop and Googul, Mahs., 
Dr. Gibson mentions two species of Canariam, 
in Canara and Sunda, one on tlie Ghats aboTe, 
and the second species seems to be caltivated 
near Bilgil and also at Siddapore, and is of 
great size. The choice gum resin afibrded hj 
these trees is extensively used in the arts and 
exported both inUmd and to the coast. Wood 
very good. — Dr» Oibsan. 

CANABIUM BENGALENSE, Roxb^FL 
Ind.f Tol. iii, p. 136. An immense forest tree, 
a native of Assam and Sjlhet and the adjacent 
mountainous countries, and flowering in Mmj 
and June. From fissures or wounds in tha 
bark, a large quantity of veiy pure, dear, 
amber-coloured resin exudes, which soon 
becomes hard and brittle, and is not unlike 
copal ; yet in Dr. Roxburgh's time the natives 
set little or no value on it. In the Calcotts 
bazar it was only valued at from 2 to 3 Rs. for 
seven maunds of eighty pounds each. Box- 
burgh does not mention the native name of this 
resin. Wood not known. — Roxb, iii, 136, 
CShaughnes^y^ page 285, VoigL 

CANARIUM COMMUNE, Linn. ; DC. ; 
W. 4" A. ; Kan. ; Roxb. 

Canarium mehenbethene, Otert, 
C. Vulgare, Rumpk. 
Amyris Zeylaaica, Retz, 
Baliamodendron Zeylaoicum, Kuntk., 
Colophonia Mauritiuia» DC. 
Bursera paniculata, Lam,, Xumpk. 

Jara Almond. Exa. I Jungli Badam. HiVD. 

Bois de Colophane. Fa. t 

Grows in the Mauritius, the MolaccaSi 
Ceylon, the peninsula of India, and the Indian 
Archipelago. Character of its wood is not 
known ; but the bark yields an abundance of 
limpid oil with a pungent turpentine smell, 
congealing into a buttery camphoraceous mass. 
It has the same properties as balsam of copaiba ; 
and is said to yield East Indian elemi. — 
Roxb. iii, 137, J>r. O^Shaugknessy^ page 288, 
Voigt. 

CANARIUM 6ENICULATUM. A large 
and valuable timber tree found in the Pegu 
valley, but it is'scarce. Wood, white coloured, 
adapted to every purpose of house-building. — 
MoClellatid. 

CANARIUM STRICTUM, Roxb. 

Blaok dammer tree. Eiro. I Kongilam maram. Tax. 
Thelli. Malbal. | 

Common in the alpine forests about Coor- 
tallum, and, in the Tinnevelly district, is 
regularly rented for the sake of its dammer. 
Character of wood not known. While adher- 
ing to the tree, the resin has a bright shining 
black appearance, but when held between the 
eye and the light it is translucent and has a 
deep brownish-yellow, or aml>er-coloor.-i2odR$. 
iii, lSB,Voigi,guoHng Wight, Usrful PlanU. 
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CAPPARIS APHYLLA, 



CARALLIA LUCIDA. 



CANES, 

Nathnr. Guz. Bed. Pebs. 

Bet. Him). Pentmbugal. Tav. 

JBoten. Malat. Bettamulu. Tel. 

Species of the Calamus palms. See Calamus. 

CANGOO, Tam. a Tinnevelly wood of 
a whitish brown-colour. Used for handspikes 
and wheelwright's work.— «CoZ. Frith. 

CANIS ? In Penang, a large tree ; used for 
door frames. — CoL Frith. 

CANTHIUM DIDYMUM, GtErt. 

Webera cymosa, Willd. 
C. umbellatum, Wight, 

Poruwa mara. SiXfOH. I Naum Papula. Tel. 
Nallaregoo. Tel. | 

A small curved tree, common in Ceylon, the 
Godavery forests, and western Bombay Ghats; 
centre wood mottled and of a dark colour 
like old seasoned oak. — Roxb, i, 536, Mr, 
Ferpisson. 

CANTHIUM NITENS— ? 

Malaicauiai. Tam. 
Dr. Wight said that he had not seen the 
timber nor the tree itself, but that it had been 
described to him in Coimbatore, as a small tree. 
Dr. Gibson seems to consider Dr. Wight's 
Canthium nitens identical wfth C. didymum 
(the Canthium umbellatum Wight) and adds, 
that if right in this conjecture, the tree is a 
common one on the Bombay Ghats, and, from 
its flowers and shining leaves, well worthy a 
place in gardens. The wood is small and, is 
said, not put to any use. — JfFipht, Oibson, 

CANTHIUM P ARVIFLORUM, Lam. ; 
Raxb. ; DC. : O. ; Don. ; W. ^ A. 

Webera tetrandra, WiUd, ; Mtede. 

Kirni. Can. 

Burra manga. HnvD. ??? 

Kanden karra. Malbal. 



Karai-oheddi. Tam. 
Sengaranr maram. Tam. 
NallabaluBa. Tel. 
BaluiTi kura. ,, 



N«ga Talli Saks. 

Found as a small shrub, on many of the 
barren wastes of Ae Dekhan, and on hill ridges, 
but Dr. Gibson had never seen it of a size 
sufficient for any economical purpose. Box- 
burgh calls it a bush. Captain Beddome 
describeil it, on the Godavery, as a dark- 
coloured, hard and pretty wood ; good for 
turning small objects. This con^esponds with 
Dr. Wight's experience at Coimbatore where 
he says it occurs as a small tree or rather 
moderate size shrub, wood, close-grained and 
hard, weU-fltted for tumiug small objects. 
Roxb. i, 534.— Dr*. fFight and Gibson, 
Captain Beddome. 

CAPPABIS APHYLLA. Roxb. 

wad Caper. Eko. 



kper. 
Cap€ 



Karlr. Pakjabi. 
Kirra. Pushtu* 



Leafleis uaper. 
KarlL Pax jabl 

Grows in the Panjab and yields a hard 
wood which is used for turning, and in some 
places for rafters, white ants will not touch 



it ; it is also a good firewood, burning even 
when green. The fruit is eaten, boSi raw 
and preserved ; and the young flower buds 
are preserved as a pickle — the fruit when 
eaten largely, causes severe constipation. — 
Voifft, 75, Powelly Hand Book. 

CAPPABIS DIVARICATA, Zaw. ; W. 

^ A, 

Paohoonda. Mahr. 1 Biidardni. Tel. 

Toaratti maram. Tam. | 

A small tree, growing in Coimbatore, and 
not uncommon on the more arid wastes and 
in the dry hedges of the interior of the Bom- 
bay Presidency. Wood said to be only fit 
for fuel. — Wight, Gibson. 

CAPPARIS GRANDIS, Linn. ; W. ^ A. 
W. Ic. i. I. 21. 



C. maxima, ffeyne in Roth. 

Roxb. E, /. Af . 
C. biBperma, Boxb. 



C. grandis, Klein. 

C. breviBpina f Qihson. 



Wagliutiy. BCalat. 

Yellai toaratti maiam. Tam. 

QulL Tbl. 



GuUem chetta. Til. 
Begutti. Tel. 



A small tree growing in Coimbatore, and 
common in waste places inhind of the Bombay 
Presidency, wood close* gi*ained, hard and 
good, too small for general use, but good for 
turning. — Wight, Gibson, JSllioty Flor. 
Andhrica, Useful Plants. 

CAPPABIS HOBRIDA, Linn.; W.^ A. Ic. 

Capparis seylanica, Roxb. 

Ardanda. DuK. Hind. 
Thorny caper-boah. Eno. 
Hunkara. Saits. 



Atanday. Tam. 
Adonda. Tbl. 
Aradonda. „ 



Katallikai. Tam. 

Useful as a hedge. — Roxb. ii, 567, Thomp- 
son. — Voigt. 74. 

CAPPABIS SPmOSA. 

Basaar. Paitjab. | Kebarra. Push. 

Abundant in the Salt Baoge and Lower 
Him&layan formations and elsewhere on 
limestone soil. The wood is very small."^ 
Towell. 

CARALLIA LANCEJEFOLIA, Roxb. A. 
tree of Sumatra. — Voigt. 

CARALLIA LUCIDA, Rjoxb. 

Carallia integenima, DO. \ C. integrifolia,Crra^. 



Kierpa. Beno. 
Maneioga, Burm. 
Phansi. Can. 



IPhanai. SiAHB. 
Dawata gaha. SiVQH. 






This is a common and shady tree of Ceylon, 
growing from the Coast up to 3,000 feet. It 
grows on the Malabar side of India, in the 
Konkans, in the Circars, Kumaon, Sylhety 
Chittagong, Pegu and Mergui. On the Bom- 
bay side, it is a handsome tree, pretty frequent 
in the forests of the South Konkan ; not seen 
elsewhere. Wood hard, cloee-grained, but 
used in turning and Dr. Birdwood states it is 
seldom large enough for any other purpose. 
It is described as a large tree, common north 
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CAREYA ARBOREA. 



CARRIHARRIDDI. 



of Rangoon and throughout Pegu. Wood of 
a peculiar structure, thick medullar rays going 
through from the centre to the circumference, 
colour red, used for planks and rice-pounders, 
and may possibly be found useful for cigar 
boxes. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 60. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil the average length 
of the trunk to the first branch is 50 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 10 feet. It sells at 8 annas per 
cubic foot. In the southern forests of Pegu 
it is a plentiful tree, of large girth, and, in 
Calcutta, is employed in house-building under 
the name of Kierpa. Mr. Ferg^sson says 
that in Ceylon its timber is strong and orna- 
mentaly suited for house-fittings and furniture. 
—Roxh., ii, 481. Dr$. Oibion, McClelland 
and BrandiSf Voigty Fergusson. 

CABALLIA ZETLANICA, Wtghfi 
m, I 211. 

Davette. Sivor. 

Grows in the western parts of Ceylon where 
the wood is used as roofings for common house- 
buildings. A cubic foot weighs 42 lbs., and 
it is calculated to last 25 years. — Mr. Adrian 
Mendis. (Ifoie, — Is Mendis' Davette, the 
Dawatagaha of Mr. Fergusson; the C. lucida ?) 

CARAPA.— ? 

Taila-oon. Burm. 

A Tavoy wood, used in building. — Col. 
Frith. 

CAREEM ARADOO. Ta>i. ? A Travan- 
core wood, of dark-brown colour, 2 to 6 feet 
in circumference ; used for carts and building. 
— Colonel Frith, — (This is probably a species 
of Pterocarpus.) 

CAREY A, Species. 

Kaga. Burm. 
A large timber tree of Tavoy. — Col. Frith. 

CAREYA, Species, 

Zaza. BoRM. 
A Martaban wood, used for posts, &c. — Col. 
Frith. 

CAREYA ARBOREA, Roxb. ; Corr. ; 

Rheede ; W ^ A. 

I Kahatta gaha. SiMGH. 
Ave*niavo. Tam! 
Puta-tanni maram. Tam. 



PailsD maram ? 
Kumbhi. Tkl. 
Budada-nedi? Til. 
Cumbi. ., 

Roombee. Uria. 



Ban-bambhooai. Bu^Q. 
Bambouai. BURM. 
Baubwai. ,, 

Cumbia. Can. 
Carey'a tree. Ekg. 
Kamba. HlITD. 
Kooiubba. Mahr. 
Wae koombha „ 
Pelou. Maueal. 

This tree grows in most parts of India, of 
good size, and in many places abundant ; and, 
except Drs. Riddeli, White and Cleghorn, and 
Mr. Powell in the Panjab who says it is of 
little use, its timber is praised by all who have 
noticed it, as a good serviceable wood, having 
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a good tenacity of fibre and durable. It ocean 
in the south and west of Ceylon, in Coimba- 
tore, is very common in the inland and coait 
jungles of Bombay, is found in the Deklum, 
in Ganjam and Gumsur, is one of the moit 
numerous trees throughout the province of 
Pegu, and is abundant in Tenasserim, AnahgBt, 
Tavoy and MerguL Dr. McClelland aays 
that in Pegu the timber is large, the -wood red 
and equivalent to mahogany, and there ibrmi 
the chief material of which the carts of the 
country are made. Dr. Mason adding that it ii 
a useful timber for Jiouse-building, and Dr. 
Brandis mentions that it is used for gun-atocks, 
house-posts, planks, &c. A cubic foot of the 
Pegu wood weighs 55 lbs. In a full-grown tree 
on good son the average length of the tmnk to 
the first branch is 20 feet, and average girth, 
measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 9 feet. 
It sells, in Pegu, at 12 annas per cubic foot 
Captain Dance says it is abnndimt in Amherst 
Tavoy and Mergui, with a maximum length 
of 1 5 feet and maximum girth of 3 cubits : 
that its timber, when seasoned, floats in water, 
is useful, durable and tough, and for ordnance 
purposes he recommends it for helves. Dr. 
Gibson tells us that it is not much used on the 
Bombay side, blit that the timber stands ihe 
action of water well. As it is generally 
crooked, he thinks it merits trial for the crooks 
of boats, corners of carriages, &c. In Ceylon, 
it is used for the axles of bullock carts and in 
buildings. Its fibrous bark is used as matches 
for matchlocks, guns, &c., and in Ghmjam,/ 
according to Capt. Macdonald, the scanty 
clothing of the Byragi and other hindu& affect- 
ing peculiar sanctity, is made of the fibrous 
bark of this tree. In Ceylon, a cubic foot of 
its wood weighs 35 lbs., and it lasts 10 to 20 
years. In Ganjam aad Gumsur, according to 
Captain Macdonald, its extreme height is 36 
feet, circumference 3 feet, and height from 
the ground to the iuterseAion of the fiirst 
branch is 6 feet. Its flowers and calyces are 
used as medicine by the Singhalese. — Baxb. ii, 
638, Drs. Wight, Cleghorn, Brandis, Mason, 
McClelland, Gibson and Riddell, Captains 
Macdonald and Dance, Major Benson, 
Messrs. Fergusson, and Fowell, Voigt, 52. 

CAREYA SPH^RICA. 

Bambouai. BuBM. 

This tree which is almost identical with C. 
arborea, grows in the Northern Circars, Chit- 
tagong and at Moulmein. Its bark serves as 
cordage, and is used as a slow match for 
guns. — Roxb. ii, 636, Drs. Wight and 
McClelland, Colonel Frith, Voigty 52. 

OAERI-MABBIDDI. Tak. ? A timber 
of Travancore, of dark colour, 1 to 4 feet in 
circumference ; used by wheel-wi*ights. — Co- 
lonel Frith. See Caerbemabadoo. 



CARYOTA QRENS. 



CASEARIA CANZIALA. 



CARISSA CARANDAS. 

Qotho in Oanjam and Oumsiir. 

Described by Captain Macdonald as of 
extreme height 20 feet, circumference 2^ feet, 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 7 feet. But, useless except for 
firewood. — Captain Macdonald, 

CABPINUS VIMINEA, 

Himalayan hornbeam. I Chamkharak. PaKJAB. 
Eno. I 

The wood is hard and heavy, and is es- 
teemed bj carpentera. The tree is rare in 
the Panjab, and is perhaps not found west 
of the Sutlcj. Elevation, 5,500 feet. — Mr. 
Powell. 

CABYOTA HORRIDA, Qardn. ; Moon's 

Cat. 

Areca horrida, Thwaites, \ Eatul kittu. SnvOH. 
Hooker. j 

A tree of Caracas, introduced into Ceylon 
and into the Calcutta gardens.— Voigt, 637. 

CARYOTA UREN8, Linn. 
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Shunda pana. BIalkal. 

Nepera. SnroB., the wood. 

KittuL „ the tree. 

Ootali panna. Tam. 

Bherli-mahar. ,, 

Cnndal panai maram. „ 

Konda panna. 

Evim-pannah. 

Erim pannah. 

Chimgn. 

Konda jilign. 

Jirugn. 

Marre. 

Salopa. Ubia. 



Til. 
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Bankhajnr. Beno. 
Ramgnoah ? „ 
Bon khejnr. ,, 
Yebkae? Can. 
BhynL „ 

Mear? „ 

KituL Csrix)K. 
Malabar Sago palm. Eko. 
Qhat palm. 
Baatard Sago palm. 
Bam'guoah? unrn. 
Mare! 

Bara flawan ? 
Berli. Mahb. 
Nibong. Malay. 

This very ornamental palm grows in Ceylon 
and Malabar, in Canara, Sanda, on the Goda- 
▼ery, in Ganjam, Gumsur, Assam, Sumatra 
and Borneo. It grows to a {leight of forty 
feet with a ringed, tall and slender stem, of 
more than a foot in diameter. It is found on 
the sea-shore and ascends the mountains of 
Sikkim to the height of 5,000 feet. Its outer 
wood (outside the pith) is nearly as hard as 
flint, of which, like all the grasses and palms, 
it contains a considerable quantity. Where 
it grows in abundance, it is one of the most 
useful of trees. The root is hollowed for the 
buckets used in irrigation, and the trunk, 
when hollowed, by freeing it from the inner 
pith, forms a convenient and economical water 
conduit. In Ceylon, where it is common up 
to t3,000 feet, as also in Sumatra and Borneo, 
it is used for rafters, reepers, window bars, 
posts, &c., but is little durable, rarely lasting 
above 3 or 4 years. Its pith or farinaceous 
part is filled with starch granules equal to the 
best sago, which are extracted by the people 
and made into bread or pottage. Its spathes 
yield a toddy or palm wine, Koondei panai 
hallu, Tam., and, during the hot season, a 
single tree will yield at the rate of a hundred 



pints in the 24 hours. This is used as an 
intoxicating liquor, as yeast in baking bread, 
is converted into the spirit called Bhyni 
Arrack, and into sugar or the jaggery called 
Koondei panei vellum, Tam. Its cabbage is 
preferred to that of the cocoanut. Its leaves 
are very large, measuring eighteen or twenty 
feet in length, and from ten to twelve across ; 
from their fibre, the '* kittul fibre'' of com- 
merce, ix>pes of great strength, brushes, brooms, 
caps, and similar articles are manufactured ; 
the kernel is used for buttons and beads : the 
woolly material found on the petioles is used 
as oakum for caulking ships. In a recent 
account of the * Vegetable Products of Ceylon,' 
by Mr. Ondatjee, it is said that the black Jibre 
from the leaf-stalks, manufactured into rope, 
of great strength and durability, is used for 
tying wild elephants. The Bodyah, a forest 
race among the Eandyans, make this rope 
generally with considerable skill, as it is both 
regular and compact. At the Madras Exhi- 
bition of 1855, the nar or fibre of this, the 
Indian Sago palm was exhibited from Coca- 
nada, Nellore, Masulipatam and Travancore. 
It is much used by the natives for making 
fishing lines and bow-strings, is very strong 
and resists water for some time, but is liable to 
snap if suddenly bent or knotted. It resembles 
black horse hair and might be employed 
similarly. In Borneo, the outer part is split 
into the form of lathes which are used as the 
raftera to which the roof-covering and the open- 
fiooring are tied. These are two inches apart, 
but kept together by rattans, interwoven 
amongst them. Dr. Gibson says it is one of 
the most useful trees in the country, and he 
had heard that the farm of this tree, through- 
out the single district of Yelkpore in Soopah, 
yielded Rd. 30,000 per*annum — Roxb. iii.6259 
Dn. Wight, Gibson, Boyle, Hooker, MarS' 
den, and Ainslie, Mr. Mendis, Low, Captain 
Macdonald, M. E. J. R., Seeman. Voigt 
637. 

CASEABIA, apeeies.-^Jh. Gibson says, 
a species of Casearia, not elliptica, may be 
seen growing at Darebae Wurgaum, on the 
horse road from Jooneer to Nuggur, and 
which he had not soen elsewhere. It is of a 
size fit for house-building. — Dr. Gibson. 

CASEARIA, Species. 

Peda-kal-meBura. Til. 
A large tree, of the Godavery forests, with 
ovate leaves, wood of a light-yellow colour, 
hard, and does not warp. It is worthy of 
attention. Fruit used to poison fish. — Captain 
Macdonald. (Is this C. ovata ?) 

CASEARIA OANZIALA, fFall. 

Samyda canziala. Bu^ll \ Anavinga* Mahal. 

A large tree growing in Assam and Bengal, 
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CASSU. 



CASSIA FISTULA. 



very bitter. Its leaves are used in baths, and 
the pulp of its fruit as a diuretic. — Roxb, ii. 
420. 
CASEARIA ELLIPTICA. 

Bhogara. Mahb. { Ela&re maram. Tam. 

This, in Coimbatore, is a large shrub rather 
than a tree. On the Bombay side, it occurs 
as a small tree, not uncommon near the Ghats 
but much less so elsewhere The wood is 
smooth, fine-grained and yellow coloured, but 
from its small size is unfit for timber purposes, 
and can only serve as an ornamental wood. — 
Drs, Wight and Gibson* 

CASEARIA OVATA, Roxb. 
Ana-vinga Malkal. i Peda-kal-meiara. Tel. 

A large tree of the Godavery, leaves ovate, 
oblong, glabrous, serratulate, flowers 8 anthers, 
capsule 3-valved with 3 ridges on the outside 
of fruit. Wood of a light yellow colour, hard, 
does not warp, and is worthy of attention. 
Fruit used to posion fish. — Captain Beddome. 
Boxb., FLInd.yU.A20. 

CASEARIA PENTANDRA. 

Tha-byaf-ywet-kya. BuRM. 
Found in the Pegu district, but, scarce. 
Timber strong and close-grained. Adapted 
for fancy work and cabinet-making. Roxb. 
ii. A2\--Dr, McClelland. 

CASEARIA TOMENTOSA, Rox6. 



Cldla. Parj. 
GhiUa. 



»» 



Gam-gudu- Pel. 



This small tree grows in the North and 
South of India. In the Panjab, is not un- 
common in the Siwalik region at fi'om 2,000 
to 3,000 feet, and near the Indus. In Kumaon, 
Mr. R. Thompson describes it as a small 
handsome tree, with oblong leaves ; timber of 
a light yellow colour, close-grained and well 
adapted for turnery. Fruit pounded and 
used for intoxicating fish. Its timber is whit- 
ish, soft and brittle, and is only used for 
small wood- work.— RoarA. ii. 421 J. L. Stew- 
art^ p. 44, Mr. R. Thompson. 

CASSIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Leguminosce, It consists 
of a large number of species, chiefly inhabit- 
ing the ti-opical or temperate parts of the 
world, and including among them the plants 
that produce the senna leaves so commonly 
employed as a purgative. 

CASSIA, Species, 

Ngoo-tha. BuRir. 
A tree of Moulmein, made into house-posts : 
fruit and bark used medicinally. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

CASSIA, Species. 

Onoo-gyee. Bubm. 

Common in the plains and on. the hills of 



Pegu, wood used for bows, axles of carte, it/c^ 
&c. A cubic foot weighs 57 lbs. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average lengtii of 
the trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet firom tlie 
ground, is 4 feet. — Dr. Brandis. 

CASSIA, Species. 

Tanghani. Uria. 

A tree of Gumsur and Granjam ; extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference 3 feet, height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 18 feet. Used in Ganjam for posts 
and rafters, and burnt for firewood. Jt is 
tolerably common in Bod<^oda, but seems to 
be scarce in Gumsur. — Captain Maedonald. 

CASSIA AURICULATA. 



AyaraipattaL TaM- 
Tanghedoo. TlL. 
Tangadawood. Ajro.-TlL: 
Tangada kana. 



Turwer. Hiim- 
Mayharie. Sans. 
Talopodo. „ 
Avarai maram. Tam. 

A common shrub in the Madras Presidency, 
grows abundantly in the sterile tracts, and in 
all parts of the Dekhan . The bark is used for 
tanning, and the stems to make native tooth- 
brushes ; with the bark a soft and durable 
leather may be turned out, and on the whole, it 
is perhaps the best of the indigenous astringents 
of Southern India for tanning. All parts of 
the plant have much astringency, and seem to 
possess no other property. — Roxb.., O^Shaugh- 
nessyy p. 309, Ainslie, M. E. J. iZ. 

CASSIA CINNAMOMUM. 

, Dawol kuroando. SiNOH. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis describes a 
wood, used for common house-building pur- 
poses. The tree grows in the central province 
of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 39 lbs., and 
it is esteemed to last 20 years. — Mr. Adrian 
Mendis. 

CASSIA FISTULA, Linn. 

CathartocarpuB fistula, Pert. 
The tree and its product. 

Bukbur. Ar. 

Kyyar-chember? 

Banur lati-gach'h. 

Soudali. 

Sonalu. 

Gnoo-ihwoay-ngu-biD 

BURM. 



BSNO. 



Kakae. Can. 
Cakay. „ 
AmultaB. DuK. 
Pykassie. Dcr. 
Pudding pipe tree. 
Purging Cassia. 
Indian laburnum 
Casse fistulense. Fb« 
Purgir caasie. Gxr. 
Gurmalla. Guz. 
Amltas. Hum. 

Gurmulla. „ 

Kyar kanyar. „ 
Polpadi cawia. It. 
Dranguli. Jav. 



Eno. 

>» 
If 



Tung-gulL Java. 
lUprodueL 
Cassia pulpa. Lat. 
Bawa. jiAHB. 
Bay a. „ 

Gurmala. „ 
Cbun€. ^*^»*T^ 
Meutus. „ 
Glrd-nalli of Dera Ghaci 

KbaB. 
Khyar-i-Cbembir. Pbbs. 
Cassia purgante. Port. 
Suvamam. Saits. 
SuTamuka. „ 
Abilla. Singh. 
iBhfflla- ,, 
Konn€ maram. Tam. 
Sarakonn^ maram. „ 
SuTamam. Tu.. 
B^yla. „ 

Soonaree. Ubia. 



A tree from 20 to 40 feet high, met with 
all over Southern Asia, with a girth of 3 or 4 
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CASSIA FLORIDA. . 

feet, and the height to the first branch 10 to 
15 feet. It \B uDCommonly beautiful when in 
flower, few trees surpassing it in the elegance 
of its numerous, long, pendulous racemes of 
large, bright-yellow flowers, intermixed with 
the young lively green foliage. It bears a 
striking resemblance to the laburnum. It 
varies in size, in difierent localities. In 
Ceylon, Mr. Fergusson describes its wood as 
close-grained, but small and curved, though 
used for tom-toms. In Coimbatore, being too 
small for useful timber, but in Malabar it 
attains sufiicient size to be adapted for the 
spars of native vessels. The wood weighs 
lbs. 66 to the cubic foot, is close-grained and 
of moderate strength ; in Coimbatore, used for 
tom-toms. In Ganjam and Gumsur, where 
it is tolerably common, it is made into plough- 
shares and rice-pounders. It is common on 
the hills and plains of Pegu, where it is used 
for bows, axles of carts, &c. Mr. R. Thomp- 
son says that in Kumaon and Gurhwal, its 
maximum height is 30 feet, and timber 10 or 
12 feet long and 3 feet in girth, and the wood 
heavy, close-giTiined and brittle, of a deep-red 
colour. Dr. Stewart and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lake say that, in the Panjab, it is brittle and 
liable to insects, but this may not refer to the 
heart-wood. It has long cylindrical pods, 
from 9 inches to 2 feet in length, internally, 
divided into partitions, each with a flat seed, 
surrounded by a soft pulp. Two pounds' 
weight of the fruit yield eight ounces of the 
concrete pulp : which forms an article of 
commerce, its bark is used in tanning. The 
bark of the root is a strong purge.— Roxb,, 
vol. ii., p. 333, Drs, Wight^ Qihtouy Irvine^ 
BrandiSf J. X. Stewarty Messrs, Powell^ 
Rokde, 
. CASSIA FLORIDA, Vahl. 

Cassia SumatraDa, Roxb. 
„ Senna, ,» 

IBombay Black- wood. Eno. 
WaagasB. SiNOH. 



CASUARINA EQUISITIFOLIA. 

Note. — Under the names of Cassia Suma* 
trana ? Kyee, Burm. f there was sent to the 
Exhibition of 1 862, specimens from a tree of 
Moulmein, of which the wood is said to be 
used in ordinary house-building. Are these 
two identical ?— Ca/. Cat Ex. 1862. 

CASSIA TIMORIENSIS, B.C. 

Arramana. SiNOH. 

A tree of Ceylon, heartwood hard and black 
like ebony. — Fergusson, 

CASTANEA INDICA. 

Theet-khja. BuRH. 

Is a large treie, plentiful in the Rangoon, 
Pegu and Tounghoo districts. Wood red ; 
equivalent to mahogany. — Dr. McClelland. 

CASTANEA MARTABANICA. 

Thit nya. BUBM. 1 Zi-tha. BuRU. ? of Taroj. 

Nome. ,, ofTaToy. I 

A tree of Moulmein and Tavoy. The fruit 
eaten exactly like chesnuts. — Cal. Cat, Ex, 
1862. 

CASTANOSPERMUM AUSTRALE. 

Moreton Bay Cheniut. Eva. 
This tree grows to a height of thirty or 
forty feet, and has been introduced into India 
from Australia. 

CASUARIA POMANDRA. 

Tha-byai-ywet-kya. BuBM. 

This is found in the Pegu districts, but 
scarce. Timber strong and close-grained* 
Wood, white coloured, adapted for fancy work 
and cabinet-making. — McClelland. 

CASUARINA EQUISITIFOLIA. 

Eaaa-galia. SiNOH. 
Ironwood of the South Sea 
Iilanda. 



May-ia-le«. BUBM. 
Naialee. 



>i 



This tree grows in the central province of 
Ceylon, where a cubic foot of its wood weighs 
67 lbs., and it is said to last 60 years. It is 
there used for furniture and house-building. 
It is cultivated in British Burmah, is plenti- 
ful throughout the Hlaine, Pegu and Toun- 
ghoo forests, and is very plentiful, especially 
on the Mazalee Choung, the name of which is 
derived from this tree, heartwood almost black 
used for helves, walking sticks, mallets, &c. 
In a fuU-grovm tree, on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk, to the first 
branch, is 16 feet and average girth, measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. Dr. 
Mason tells us that the Cassia florida in Ten- 
asserim has wood " not inferior to ebony." — 
Drs, Brandisp Mason and McClelland^ Mr. 
Mendis, 
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Beef wood. Eng. 
He Oak of Australia. 
Sarv ka jhar. Dek. 
Anoo tree of the Archipe- 

lago. • 

Fir tree of the English. 
Filaof of Madagascar and 

Mauritius. 



Aito of Tahiti. 
Toa of Tahiti. 
Chouk maram. Tam. 
Servachettu. TlL. 



Tbis tree was introduced into India about 
the beginning of this century, and is now 
well established in all parts of it from the 
Panjab to Ceylon and Singapore, growing 
freely and ripening seed in great abundance. 
In general appearance, it much resembles the 
larch fir, it grows in 10 years to the height 
of about 30 feet. It generally grows veiy 
straight, and, where the main shoot is broken 
or lopped off, readily throws out secondary 
shoots which are usually straight and erect. 
It thrives best in sandy tracts along the aea 
shore. It has been planted largely near 
Madras, but a beetle has injured the growmg 
trees. The wood is reddish in colour : in 
density and appearance it somewhat resem- 
bles Trincomallee. It is so hard as to injure 
tools, bears a great strain, is well adapted for 
posts, and is said to bear submersion m water 



CATHARTOCARPUS NODOSUS. 



CEDAR. 



very well. The bark contains tannin, and a 
brown dje has lately been extracted from it 
bj M. Jules L'Epine of Pondicherry. On the 
whole, this tree well deserves extensive cul- 
tivation on sandy tracts, where it grows so 
readily. It is a favourite avenue tree ; and, 
kept dwarfed forms a beautiful hedge. Much 
of tlie sandy coast of the eastern side of the 
Peninsula of India might be planted with it, 
but the groves of trees need care. — M. E. 
J. R.J Dr, J, L. Stewart, 

CASUARINA MURICATA, Roxh. 



Fir Tree of the Engliih in 

India. 
Tinian Pine. 



Beef wood. 

Club wood of TaliitL 

Huri. Hind. ? 



This is a native of Chittagong, and is the only 
species indigenous to the Tenasserim Coast, 
but is now grown in all parts of the Dekhan, 
where it was inti*oduced about 1 830, and has 
been diffused over Bengal. In Tenasserim, it 
is found only in the loose sandy soil of the sea- 
board and never inland. In general outline, 
it resembles the pine, but it is of a more slen- 
der figure, and more elegant in appearance. 
Roxburgh says it resembles toon in appearance 
Dr. Mason tells us that, in Tenasserim, it is 
a remarkable tree, growing eighty feet high 
and spreading out without a leaf of covering ; 
but its numerous fine knotted branchlets, 
mantled with brilliant green, and hanging 
in drooping bunches, or floating out lightly 
upon the breeze like long skeins of green silk, 
adorn it with the most graceful drapery and 
make it one of the most desirable trees for 
embellishing a Tenasserim park. It grows 
60 to 80 feet high, with trunks 3^ feet in cir- 
cumference four feet above the ground. The 
wood is very hard and durable, and the Tahi- 
tians in their war-days chose it for the manu- 
facture of their ingeniouslv carved war-clubs ; 
hence they termed it cluo-wood. They also 
fashioned valuable fishing hooks from its 
roots. Dr. Mason further informs us that it 
is imported into the United States in consider- 
able quantities, for various purposes where a 
hard heavy wood is required, and the Gasua- 
rina on the Tenasserim Coast can furnish 
almost any quantity of this timber, but it is 
vei*y little used. The natives of Tenasserim 
call it by the same name as the pine. — Drs, 
Jloxb,y (vol. iii, p. 59) Biddell and Mason. 

CATHARTOCARPUS JAVANICUS, 
Fers. 

Caasia Javanica. -I Horse oastia. Eno. 

A native of Java and the Moluccas, with 
legumes above two feet in length, containing 
a black cathartic pulp used in India, as a horse 
medicine. Wood unknown — Eng. Cyc. 

CATHARTOCARPUS NODOSUS, VaigU 

Casiia nodoia. | Knotted caatia. Eva. 

Remarkable for its large pink coloured 



flowers. It is highly esteemed in Bengal, and 
is found in the Tavoy forests. Wood uoknowa. 
— Dr. Mason. 

CATHARTOCARPUS ROXBURGHH, 
DC. 

CathartocarpuB marginatus, O. Don. 
Cassia marginata, Roxb. (not WUld.) 

Rozbuigh's cassia. Eno. 

A highly ornamental tree, in form much 
resembling the weeping ash. It is a native 
of Ceylon, and of the south of India, frequent 
in the jungle between Trichinopoly and Din- 
digul, and to be found in Indian gardens. The 
wood is hard and handsomely marked, and 
may hereafter prove a valuable addition to the 
timbers of India. — Roxb.^ vol. ii, p. 338. 

CAUTOVANGA, a daik-coloured, very 
strong wood of Palghat, used for wheel- 
wright's work. — Col. Frith. 

CAWA-ARANG, a light brown or pale 
brown coloui*ed wood of Penang, from a vety 
large tree ; used for furniture and ornamen- 
tal work. 



CEDAR. 

Ers Arab. 



It 



Ceder. DuT. 
Cedre. Fb. 
Zeder. Ger. 



Bres. Heb. 
Cedro. It. 
Cedras, Lat. 
Kedr. Rus. 
Cedro. Sp. 



A commercial term given to the woods of 
several distinct kinds of forest trees, the tim- 
bers of which are distinguished as Red and 
White cedar ; Barbadoes, and Bermuda cedar: 
cedar of Lebanon, Pencil cedar. Bastard cedar, 
and some of these grow in America, some in 
Europe and some in Asia. The cedar of 
Lebanon so famous iu Scripture, was^ in 
ancient times, much employed in the construc- 
tion of temples, and for other religious build- 
ings and purposes. It is usually called Pinus 
cedras, but sometimes Cedrus Libanus. The 
lofty Deodara, a native of the Himalaya, 'vrith 
fi*agrant and almost imperishable wood, and 
often called the Indian cedar, is sometimes 
referred to the genus Pinus, and sometimes to 
those of Cedrus or Larix, with the specific 
name of Deodara. But Dr. Hooker is of 
opinion that the Deodar and the cedar of 
Lebanon are identical. The woods of 
several of the Conifene are called cedars. 
But, in India, the term Bastard cedar, is ap- 
plied to the Guazuma tomentosa, while, in 
New South Wales, the term white cedar is 
applied to Melia asaderach, and red cedar to 
that of Flindersia Australis, and the name is 
also given to the woods of the Cedrela loooa 
and Chickrassia tabularis. In China, a kind 
of cedar, probably a cjrpress, called Nan Mah, 
or Sonthem Wood, which resists time and 
insects, is considered peculiarly valuable and 
is especially reserved for imperial use and 
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CEDRELA TOONA. 



CEDREI.A TOONA- 



buildings, and the cedar-wood of Japan, 
according to Thunberg, is a species of C7pi*e88. 
The cedar of Guiana is the wood of Icica 
altissima. The white wood or white cedar of 
Jamaica is Bignonia leucoxylon. The word 
" cedar," in the United States, is applied to 
various genera of the pine family. The Vir- 
ginian red cedar ( Juniperus virginiana) is a 
juniper ; is called red or Pencil cedar, the 
white cedar of the southern swamps is a 
cypress ; the wood of Juniperus Bermudiana 
is called Bermuda cedar, and, that of J. Bar- 
badensis, is called Barbadoes cedai' ; while 
the Juniper of the North of Spain, and South 
of France, and of the Levant, is from J. oxyce- 
drus. The white cedar of North America, a 
less valuable wood than the red cedar, is 
yielded by Cupressus thyoides. Under the 
term cedar. Col. Frith describes a reddish 
coloured wood of Palghat, speciiic gravity 
0'507, as a large tree, wood aromatic and 
used for furniture. And under the name of 
cedar-root, a very aromatic wood, used for 
ornamental fumitura, in Palghat. These two 
are possibly from the Cedrela toona. The wood 
of the cedar of Lebanon, as now met with, 
is not in much esteem, and it is generally 
supposed that some other tree was employed 
in the temple, but that of the Cedrus deo- 
dara of the Himalaya, really possesses all the 
good qualities for which those of Lebanon 
were praised. Specimens of the wood of the 
Indian cedar, Cedrus deodara, and of the cyp- 
ress, *' Cupressus torulosa," from the Hima- 
layas, were shown by Dr. Boyle at the exhi- 
bition of 1851 : the former has been iutro- 
daced into England as a beautiful ornamental 
tree and appears to promise well as a useful 
timber tree, as the wood works well and free- 
ly. — Faulkner f Drs, Hooker, Holtzappfel, 
McCuiloeh, Williams, Burton* s City of the 
Salt Lake. See Chicki*assia tabularis. 

CEDRELA TOONA, Hoxb. 



C. hexandra, Watt, 

Toona. Hind. Sakb. 
Toon. Mahb. Bimo. 
Koomk. „ 
Loodh? Sahs. 
CuTeraoa. Sans. 
Toon maram. Tam. 
Wun jooli maram ? „ 
Maha limbo. Ubia. 



Tonoa. Bknq. 
Tliit-ka-do. Bi7RM. 
Tiindu. Can. 
Tanda. ,, 

Bnola mara. ,, 
Toon tree. EKa. 
Baitaid oedar. ,, 

n mahogany. Evo. 

This large and valuable tree grows in vary- 
ing abundimce at the foot of the Himalayas, 
also in the north-eastern provinces and to the 
south, in Bengal and in both Peninsulas of 
India. It is rare in the Central Provinces. 
In the Panjab it grows up to 2,500 to 4,800 
feet with 7 to 12 feet in girth. Its growth 
is there rapid, its darkish wood is not subject 
to worm or warp, looks well when properly 
polished, and is there a favourite for cabinet 
work. Mr. B. Thompson says it grows to 



a large size in the outer moist valleys of 
Kumaon and Ghuiwal, and hill-men will 
not sell their trees. In the hill provinces, it 
is used as posts, panels and carved fronts of 
hill-houses, also, turned into milk and water 
pitchers. In Kumaon, trees with girths of 
12 to 16 feet, yield planks up to S feet 
broad,but 2 feet is the average. Flowers white, 
but yield a rich yellow dye. It is said to be 
abundant in Travancore. A specimen of 
wood sent by General CuUen, as of this tree, 
showed the grain and polish remarkably well : 
it was, however, of a brighter colour, and ap- 
parently of a denser quality than any met 
with in the market, inducing a doubt as to 
its being of the same species. It was stated 
to be abundant, 26 miles north-east of Tre- 
vandmm. It is found in the Mysore and 
Salem jungles in large quantities, also along 
the crest of the ghats from Travancore to 
Goa. In Coimbatore, it is a valuable timber 
tree of large size, and its reddish-coloured 
wood is used for cabinet-making purposes. 
It or an allied species is known also in Coim- 
batore under the name of Wunjool i maram ; bu t, 
as this is a very heavy and strong hard wood, 
said to be admirably fitted for pestles and 
mortars and other purposes demanding great 
strength, but not for cabinet purposes, Dr. 
Wight suspected Roxburgh's toona and the 
Wunjooli to be different trees. Dr. Gibson 
reports that he had found this choice tree in 
one situation, viz., inland of Koorsulee ; but 
adds, it probably exists all along close below 
the ghats. At another place, he says that it 
is not a common tree in the Bombay forests, 
but is found in some of the greenwood jungles 
about the ghats, and also in the hill range 
abutting on the Rajpooree Creek to the south. 
The wood is a choice one for cabinet purposes^ 
but is not used for any others, except for 
house beams, when it is procurable in sufficient 
quantity. In the races of the south Konkan 
and lower Canara the tree is more common. 
It is, in as far as he was aware, never found 
inland. And, again, he says it grows abun- 
dantly in some of the deep ravines in western 
Kandeish, and it grows in the ravines of the 
Concan. In G«njam and Gumsur, where it 
is known as Mahalimbo^ its extreme height is 
70 feet, circumference 5 feet, and height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 22 feet. Under this tree's name. 
Captain Sankey describes a Nagpore timber as 
averaging 10 to 12 feet long and 3^ to 4^ 
feet in girth, and selling at 1 6 annas the cubic 
foot. At the Tambur river, in East Nepaul, 
the vegetation in some spots is exceedingly 
fine, and several large trees occurred. Dr. 
Hooker measured a Toon ti^e {Cedrela) 
thirty feet in girth at five feet above the 
ground. Sou&wards, Lieut. Nuthall, as 
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CEDRELA TOONA. 



CELASTRUS EMARGINATA. 



quoted bj Captain Munro, mentions toon as 
one of the woods of Arracau, under the name 
of " thit-ka-do." A ti-ee is found, also, Dr. 
Brandis tells us, on the hills and on the plains 
of British Burmah, plentiful in some districts, 
and if not identical with the Toon of Bengal, 
certainly nearly related to it. A cubic foot 
of the Burmah wood weighs lbs. 28. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 40 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground, is 8 feet It sells in Bur- 
mah at 8 annas per cubic foot. It will be 
seen from the above, that it has a wide range 
throughout India, common in the northern 
provinces, where it is made into furniture of 
all kinds, and is much admired for its close- 
grain and beautiful colour, resembling, though 
lighter than and not so close-grained as, 
mahogany, to which it is deemed equivalent. 
It is used all over India by cabinet-makers for 
furniture. It is called Bastard Cedar from an 
aromatic resin, exuding from it, resembling 
that of the American cedar. It is often sold in 
Madras under the general name of '' Chitti^ong 
wood," and is the most valuable of the woods 
known by that commercial name. It has an 
erect trunk of great height and size, with smooth 
gray bark. The flowers are veiy numerous, 
small, white, and fragrant, like honey. The 
seeds are numerous, imbricated, winged. It 
seems probable that the trees known " com- 
mercially," as Toon are, at least, different 
species ; but all the woods sold under this name, 
are red-coloured, of varying hues. The Gum- 
sur " MakalimM^ wood, said to be this tree, 
and to be tolerably common, is described as 
not liable to be attacked by insects, and is, on 
that account, used for making boxes, &c. The 
fruit and bark are used medicinally for fever 
and rheumatism. The bark is powerfully 
astringent, but not bitter. The native physi- 
cians use it in conjunction with the powdered 
nut of the CsBsalpinia bonducella, an intense 
bitter. M. Kees Von Esenbeck has published 
an account of some experiments on the bark, 
which* indicated the existence of a resinous 
astringent matter, a brown astringent gum, and 
a gummy brown extractive matter, resembling 
ulmine. The bark was used in Java by Blume 
in epidemic fevei*s, diarrhoea, and other com- 
plaints. Horsfield gave it in dysentery, but 
only in the last stage, when inflammatory 
symptoms had disappeared. Its flowers, in 
conjunction with safflower (Koosumba) are 
used by the inhabitants of M ysoi'e, for dyeing 
the beautiful red colour called there Gul-i-nari. 
— Roxb. i, 635. Drs. Wight, Hooker, Mason, 
Oib$on,Cl€ghom,Stewart,A%n$lie, (yShaugh- 
nessy, McClelland, Lieut Col. Lake, M, E. 
J> H,, Captains Macdonald, Sankey, Mr. B. 
Thompson. Voigt. 137. 



CEDRELA TOONA var SEBRATA 
Royle. 



Don. Lahobb. 
BisTft. Pakj. 
Guldar. „ 

Danai}sun*J» 

Khiahing. Kakawab. 
Elhanam. 



»» 



Dimri. ^ 

Drawa. / 

Tuni Hind. 

DerL Panjab. 

Chiti sir in. „ 

Der. Chenab, Lahore. 

The leaves of tliis are always saw-edged 
(serrated) in which alone it difiers from C. 
toona Roxh. Its wood is often red, but is of 
more open texture and lighter in colour tikBB 
C. toona, and stands water well. In Kanawar 
it is used for bridges, and in some places the 
hoops of sieves are made from it The wood 
has a foetid small when fresh : an ordinaiy leaf 
is 30 inches long.— Dr. J. L. Stewart^ p. 34. 

CEDRUS DEODABA, Loud. 



PinuB deodara, Roxb. 
Larix deodara. 



Sacred Indian Fir. Eno. 
Deodar. £no.^Hind. 
Indian Cedar. Eno. 
Himalayan oedar. „ 
Deya-dara. HiKD. 
Diar. Hazabs; Kashmib 

& Eaohah 
Paluddar „ 
Palurr chiliuk 



>} 



>i 



AbieB deodara. 



Kelu, keli, keoii, Cbakba, 

Chilas, KuLLV, Bsab. 
Kelon? HiHD. 
Kalain. Dhaulaodab 



Kilai „ „ 

Naahtar. PiBS. PI78HTC. 



The lofty deodara, is a native of the Hima- 
layas, and has an almost imperishable i^rood. 
Dr. Hooker is of opinion that it is id^itical 
with the cedar of Lebanon, and this view is 
generally concurred in. 

It grows at 4,000 to 10,000 feet in many 
parts of the Himalaya from the Granges to 
beyond the Indus at Safed koh, and the moun- 
tains north of Jellalabad. It is a very hand- 
some tree, with a yellow coloured, easy worked, 
straight grained and durable wood, and pillars 
of it in the great mosque ai*e said to be of the 
year 804 Hijri, but those on the hindn temples 
there are said to be 600 or 800 years old. 
Insects do not attack it. It is strong elastic and 
not too heavy. It is used for knees of boats 
and forall building purposes. A tree takes from 
80 1o 120 years to reach 6 feet of girth, attains 
a height of 100, 120 even over 200 feet, and 
girths of 25 to 42 feet. It is the beet of all 
the Coniferous timbers. It yields a valuable 
empyreumatic oil. — Dr, J. L. Stewart, p, 
221, Royle, III. p. 350, £ng. Cyc, Hooler^s 
Him. Journal, See Cedar, Cbdbus, Deodab. 

CELASTBACE^. Spindle trees. Eko. 
The English name is derived from the use 
made of its very compact wood.^-J<e>ibiV 
Forest Trees of Britain, Vol, I., p. 34. 

CELASTRUS EMARGINATA, Willde. 

This shrub, which grows on the Coromandel 
Coast, makes good fences and fuel. — Voigt 
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CELASTRUS MONTANA, Rozb, ; W. 

c> A. ; W. It, 

Catha montAna, Forsk, 

Kangunee* Maur. 



Gaja Cliinno. Tel. 
Gi-chaugi. ., 

Pedda danti. ,, 



Mai Kangunee. ,, 
Danti Chettu. Tel. 

A scrubby, crooked slirub, fouud on the 
Coromandel Coast and in barren hills, chiefly 
of the Deccan. The wood, hard and durable, 
is sought after as a choice dunua«;e for roof 
tiles, said to last for forty years, — a duration 
greatly exceed in <▼ that of any other dunnage 
material. — Qibson^ Voigt. 

CELASTRUS NUTANS. Id Kamaon, 
a large woody creeper. The wood is veiy 
durable and the long stems arc used as twisting 
ties. — Mr. IL Thompson. 

CELTIS CAUCASICA, Willde. 

Nettle tree. Eno. TaghnnortakpTin.Pn3HTU 

Karrak or kirki. Kanoba. Wathamman. Salt Range 

Kar. Kanawar. Batkar. Murrbe Hills. 

Kargam. Pangi. Kiirg. Panoi, &c. 

This fine tree grows wild west of the Indus 
at 1,500 feet of elevation, and at from 2,600 
to 8,000 feet in the Panjab Himalaya. Trees 
of 7 or 8 feet in girth are not uncommon, and 
one has been seen 16} feet in girth. Its 
timber is white, light, soft, but weak, and is 
readily attacked by insects ; chiefly used for 
Zemindar's work, charcoal and fuel. Its bark 
yields a cordage. — Dr. J. L. Stewart^ Mr. 
fowelly Lieut.-Col. Lake, 

CELTIS ERIOCARPA. 

Keoo. Panjab. 

The bark used for making shoes. Grows 
at 6,000 feet in the N. W. Himalaya. 

CELTIS NEPALENSIS,P/ancA. 

Batkan. Panj. { Tagho. Panj. 
A rare tree west of the Indus and in the 
Jhelam basin, at 2,500 to 3,500 feet. Its wood 
is tough and is 4]sed for churn sticks. — Dr. 
. J. L. Stewart, p. 210. 

CELTIS TETANDRA. 

Kharrak. HiND. | Khurreek. HiND. 

Grows in Kumaon in swampy lands but not 
of large size. — Mr. R. Thompson. 

CELTIS WIGHTII, Planch. A small 
tree in the hot drier parts of the island of 
Ceylon. It furnishes a veiy hard wood, 
light-colored and well worthy of attention. — 
Major Beddomey quoted by Mr. Fergus- 
son. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES or NAGPORE 
WOODS. Captain Sankey in 1852 reported 
on the forests of Nagpore. Since then, these 
forests have undergone material change, and 
as H tile was known then of the Jubbulpore 
forests. Major Pearson has obligingly furnished 
the following article on the Central Province 
Forests, in pUce of tliose in the 2nd Edition 



CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

under headi«, Jubbulpore Woods, page 139, 
and Nagpore Woods, page 175. A Forest 
Department was formed in the Central Pro- 
vinces in 1860, extending only over what was 
then known as the Jubbulpore Division. Nag- 
pore and Raeporo were added to the charge 
in 1862. In 1862-63 there was a revenue of 
53,000 Rupees, and in 1865-66 the assets of 
the year showed a sum of 4 lacs and 37,000 
Rupees, or after deducting the amount of 
stock in hand and money due to the Depart- 
ment at the beginning of the year, a net 
revenue for the year of 2 lacs and 50,000 
Rupeesl The .expenditure under this head 
during the year was Rupees 1,13,500. At 
the present time, the only forests in which 
teak of good size is procurable are, 1st, 
the forests of Boree, at the foot of the Puch- 
muree or Mahadeo Hills and those of Sowlee- 
gurh and Jamgurh in Baitool, 2nd, the forests 
around the Bormeyr river in Mundla, 3rd, the 
forests of Lohora, Konkeir and Panaban*as, of 
which the latter is the centre, between Raepore 
and Chandah and, 4th, the forests of Ahei*ee 
on the Godavery, between Seroncha and 
Chandah. The two last named belong to 
Zemindars, the two first only are Government 
property. There is also teak found of large 
size in the Gurjat States, 120 to 150 miles 
south-east of Raepore ; but it is so remote 
that it can hardly be counted among the 
available timber resources of the country. It 
is believed, however, not to exist in any 
extraordinarily large quantity — indeed Lieu* 
tenant Forsyth's report on the Kurriar forests 
represents 12,000 trees in all. In Boree, 
including the Baitool forests, (which latter 
however, arc practically speaking, worked out) 
there may be 10,000 available timber trees. 
In Mundla there are about half that number 
remaining. In the forests of which Panaban'as 
is the centre, there is still pitictically a per- 
petual supply, if only they are worked with 
care, as a vast supply of trees are there found 
in every stage of growth. About Dorwa in Pa- 
nabarras alone he calculated there were 10,000 
trees available foi* felling, and 30,000 more 
from two feet to two and a half feet in girth, 
all fine promising young trees. The Aheree 
forests are leased out to a Sett at Hyderabad 
for twenty years — four years of the lease beiug 
yet to run. In the two last localities only, 
viz., PanabaiTas and Aheree, does the teak 
seem to attain the size it does in Malabar or 
Burmah. The size of the best trees in Mundla 
or Boree docs not exceed a maximum of six 
feet in girtli, while the average girth of full- 
grown trees is not above four and a half feet 
in girth, and the length of the logs eighteen 
to twenty-five feet. In Panabarras however 
he had measured trees up to fifteen feet in girth, 
and which would have given a log sixtyfeet iu 
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CEPANTHES MARA. 



length. Trees of from eight to twelve feet in 
gir^ are common, and even in the hills, trees 
above six feet in girth abound, and the timber 
is equally fine in Aheree. In addition to the 
above, there is now, since it has bean conserved, 
an ample supply of fine young teak coming on 
in the Central Provinces and Berar. The best 
is that found in the Taptee valley below the 
Ohickulda hills ; along the Satpoora, north of 
Nagpore, about Korye and Koomerpanee, in 
Baitool and Mundla. Besides teak, the Saul 
forests of the Central Provinces are very con- 
siderable ; in fact they cover a large portion 
of the sur&ce of the country east of S° SO" east 
longitude, commencing from the latitude of 
Beejoragogurh, 70 miles north by east from 
Jubbulpore, and extending as far south as 
Bustai*. Lieutenant Forsyth reports as fol- 
lows : — " Indeed the great belt of Saul, which, 
beginning in the Bewah State, runs across to 
Mundla and covers the Meikul range of 
hills, sti*etches in an almost unbroken ex- 
panse over the whole of the country lying to 
the north of the Ghat line that boimds the 
fertile plain of Ruttempoor on the north, 
comprising the Zemindaries of Paindra, 
Kainda, Laafa and Matin, west of the 
Husdoo river, and Koorba and Uprodah east 
of it. Thence it appears to continue east- 
ward, covering the hilly country north of the 
Mahanuddee valley in the Baighur State, and 
the British territory of Sumbulpore, and 
sweeping around to the south by Bamra and 
Bedacole, it re-appears south of the Mahanud- 
dee and covers the greater papt of the Guijat 
States of Patna, Khurriar, and Bindra 
Nowaghur. Following northwards again 
the line of the Jonk river, it foims the princi- 
pal feature of the forests of Pootjer, Sarun- 
ghur, and the Baepore District in the neigh- 
bourhood of that river (Vide Lieutenant 
Forsyth's Report, 1st July 1864.)*' From 
the distance of the forests and excessive weight 
of the timber, Saul does not come much into 
use. There is, however, a fine forest (a soli- 
tary patch) in the Daniwah valley at the foot 
of the Puchmurree hills, which now is being 
worked, and the Executive Engineers at Jub- 
bulpore and Sanger supply themselves with 
this timber from the Bewah State, 60 or 60 
miles east of Jubbulpore, and from the go- 
vernment forests in Beejoragogurh. Of all 
other timbers, good, indifieren^ and many of 
them bad, the demand for sleepers for both 
branches of the Great Indian Peninsula Bail- 
way, east of Bosawul, has almost cleared the 
forests within 50 miles of the railway lines of 
every tree which would yield a sleeper — nor, 
has the supply of them done much good, as 
rerj few years will elapse before all have to 
be replaced. This is being done partly by 
Saul, in a very small degree by teak, but chief- 
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ly by iron pot sleepers. For the rest, the 
jungles of these Provinces, which present an 
area of as 7 to 1 to the cultivation, are general- 
ly a dense thicket of scrub and bamboos, often 
containing, over an immense area of space, not 
a tree of any value whatever. Major Pearson 
has travelled in places 60 and 60, nay 90 to 
100 miles, with scarcely finding an open space 
to pitch his tent, and yet seen no tree except 
the Boswellia, Odina woodier, and perhaps a 
scattering . of Terminalia and Pterocarpns, 
which could deserve the name of a tree, yield- 
ing timber of a useful size, without going into 
the question of quality at all. The following 
may be offered as a tolerably correct list of 
the trees of these forests (except the Lower 
Godavery and Bus tar) most of them having 
been verified personally by Dr. Brandis, 
Inspector General of Forests in India. 



Teak .. 
Saul.. . 
Beejaaal 

Rohnee . 

Saj .. 

Kowah . 

Hum.. 

Beherah.. 
Sirla (leris) 
Banlnil .. 
Beonjah . 

Khair .. 
Ooorhar . 
KoMiim. . 

Tendoo 

SalM 



. .Tectona nandla. 

Vatloa roboata. 
..Pterocarpns 

maraupltim. 
SoymicU febri- 
foga. 
..Pent&ptera to- 
mentosa. 
Pentapfeera ar- 
jana. 
..Teiminalia che- 
bola. 
Do. belleriea. 
.Aoacia slrissa. 
Acada Arabiea. 
..Acadaleuco- 
phksa. 
Acacia cateehn. 
. . Acacia procera. 
Sohleichera trl- 

li»«». 
. . I/io8p]rro8 ebe* 
nnm. 
BoaweUia thnri- 
fera. 
..Stercaliauxem. 
Orewia tilisaf oUa 



Gooloo 
Damin 
PnUaa or 

Dhak . . Bntea f rondosa. 
Hordoo . . Nandea cordl- 

folia. 
Kuddmn ...Naudea orlen- 

talis. 
Kaim . • Naudea panri- 

flora. 
Mokah ..Schrebera Swl»- 

tenioides. 
Moheen . . Odina woodier. 
Rewnn . . . . Graelina arborea 
Lendya . . LagerstrGexnia 

parviflora. 
Howah . . Busia longif oUa 
Sheahum . Dalbexgia lati- 

folia. 
Tinnns Do. Oojein- 

engis. 
Errool .. loga zylocarpa. 
Jamin.. ..Sngenia jambo- 

lana. 
Bhlriya (Sa- 
tinwood). .Chloroxolon 

Swietenia. 
Bher.. .. Ziayphus Jnjnba 
llCango . . M(uigif era In- 

dica. 

— Major Pearson, 



Neem .. Meliaaadi- 

rachta. 
Koombhee..Care7a arborea. 
Semol .. BombaxMala- 

baiicum. 
Imlee.. ..Tamarindna In- 

dica. 
White San- 
dalwood. .SaQtalnm aXbnm 
Bilahwah . . Semicarpus aaa- 

cardinm. 
Toon . . Cedrela toona. 
Putting ..GesBalphinianp- 

pan. 
Wood Ap- 
ple .. Feroniaelephaa- 

torn. 
Bd •• ..JBgle marmeloa 

orFeronlapd- 

indda. 
Dowrah . . Gonocatpvs laCi- 

foUa. 
Unjnn.. ..Hardwidda M- 

nata. 
Bnkkain. . Melia bokkain . 
(3ieroonJee.Backanania latl- 

folia. 
Aonla . . PhyUanthtia 

embUca. 
Papza. . . . Gardenia Uti- 

folia. 
Kharee . . XjTaiia tomea- 

toia* 
Peepnl.. ..Ficnarelisli 
BaxiVaii ... Ficns indTca. 
Gooiar.a ..flcuaglomenita. 
Dengun.. CordlaMadeodi! 
Jumrapee . . Elooodendnm 

panicniatnm. 
Dobeyn . . Acada panicU'- 

latooa. 
Kurdahee . . Oonocanms 

mnOioUax. 
Afltar .. Banhinta race- 

moML 
Keolar.. ..Baohiaia. 
AU or Bar- 
tondii. . Morlnda dtri- 

fdla. 
Bngatrora. .Bhamnns 

Wlghtti or To- 

oomanndnlala 

Gondi .. Cordia angoati- 

folia. 
Lnssora ..Cordia myxa. 



CEPANTHES MARA, the Mara of 
Tahiti is an elegant tree attaining the height 
of 40 to 50 feet and a circumference of 6 to 
8 feet. It yields a hard wood, used for the 
keels of vessels, boats, &c. — Bennetfs Gather- 
ingSf p. 400. 



CEYLON WOODS. 



CEYLON WOODS. 



CEBASUS PUDDUM. 

Primus puddum. 

Bird-Chexry Paddam. f Amalgnoli of K»gh6i. 

Hind. Ptf jtf of Kotgnrh. 
CThuiDj^ of Murree Hills. | 

Tt grows at from 3,000 to 7,000 feet 
Wood hard and dose-grained, of a reddish 
colour, procurable 15 to 20 inches in circum- 
ference, occasionally used for furniture, and 
makes excellent pipe-sticks. It is found as 
far west as the Indus. The fruit is sold in 
Simla bazar. The Gerasus communis, a con- 
gener of this, probably yields the " gilas," or 
Kashmir cherry, and the " &rub&lu" or E4bul 
cherry. — Mr. Powell^ Hand Bookf Dr, 
Siewart- 

CERASUS VULGARIS, Mill. 

GilsB. HiHD. I Ala-baln. Pabht. Panj. 

The cherry is not cultivated by natives, 
and has always failed with Europeans in the 
plains of the Fanjab. In Kashmir, the tree 
is commonly cultivated, and some are good, 
both sweet and bitter, the latter excellent for 
cheny-brandy. Cherries are cultivated at 
Kandahar (Bellew) and at Kabul. Masson 
states that three varieties were introduced by 
Baber as recorded in his Memoirs. The wild 
tree is said to be a favourite at K4bul and Kan- 
dabar, being planted for the sake of its white 
blossoms. — Dr. J. L. Stewart^ M. 2>. 

CERBERA MANGHAS, Linn. 

C. Uustaria, BueK. \ C. quatemifolia, Roxb, 
Kullooa. BUBM. 
This tree grows in wet situations in Pegu, 
Tenasserim, Tavoy, Penang, Singapore, Java, 
Moluccas, and the adjacent islands. The 
wood is said not to be used. Its fruit is 
used very extensively by the Burmese, to 
make an oil which they bum in their lamps 
and use to anoint their heads. The kernels 
are described as emetic and purgative. The 
leaves are said to be used in Java as a sub- 
stitute for senna, and the bark is said to 
possess similar properties, — Voigty Br. Mason^ 
Eng, Cyclop. 

CERBERA ODALLAM, Qcert. 192. 

Qon-kadura. SnroH. | Kadoo-m^. Tah. 

Grows in Ceylon, near the coast, often 
planted as a fence tree. Wood soft and white, 
used for charcoal. — Fergusson. 

CERESE. Hind.? A reddish-coloured, 
hard and close-grained strong wood, found in 
the Santhal jungles from Sooree to Hasdiha^ 
but scarce. Used by the natives for buildings, 
furniture, cart-wheels, &c. Suitable for Uie 
construction of timber bridges. — Col. Engi" 
neers' Jounmi^ Julg 4, 1860, p. 155. 

CEYLON WOODS. The late Sir George 
Anderson sent to me, for the Madras Museum, 



the following specimens of the principal 
timber trees of Ceylon, collected by Mr. 
Adrian Mendis, Mohandiram of Moorrotto^ 
and Master Carpenter, Royal Engineer's 
Department. 



AoadftTenk Andere. 
JLdenanthen paTonlna. H*- 

detiye. 
Agimea.? obUqua Keb«Ue. 
Almond. Ooitimb*. 
ADiiophTUun lejlanictun. 

WeUpiyumA. ? 7 ? 
AMeanvt. Pnwak. 
Artooarpiu, ipB. Patta Del. 
„ integilfoUa. Cos. 
Jack. 
Artocarptut pubefloens. DeL 
», Aludel. 
Baiiiye. 

Baaala longifolia. Mee. 
Bauhlnla tomentota. Petan. 
Bead teee, Oommon ; Lonn 

MideUe 
Benjra ammoniUa. Hal MilUe. 
Borasstu flabellif onnis. TaL 

PalmjTa. 
Batea frondoia. Calnkeale. 
Calophyllnxn acuminatum. 

Waldombe. 
Calophyllom oalaba. Gorm- 

keenee. 
CaiophrUnm, Sweet scented ; 

Dombe. 
OalyptrantliM cumlnL Ma- 

hadan. 
Calyptranthes. Clove-tree 

leaved. Battedombe. 
Oalypiranthei Jambolana. 

Alnbo. 
Gareja arborea. Kahatte. 
OarflUa aeylanica. Davette. 
Caxyotanrens. KittooL Ne- 

pera. 
Cania dnnamomnm. Dawol 

kimodoo. 
Gaaaia Samatrana, Arremene. 
Choecaipoa pungena. Hedde 

woke. 
Ghloroiyloii. Batin. Bornte. 
Chloroxylon. Flowered Satin, 

Malbomte. 
ClocadlsUca. Nelly. 
Oocatiye. 

Gocoe nndfera. Cocoannt. 
Cratora reUgioea. Wea 

warene. 
Cynometra» Branch-flowered. 
Halmendora, orChdmen- 
dora. 
Dalbeigla lanceoUurfa. Nen- 

doon. 
Daminne. 
DiUenia, Toothed, Oode 

panre. 
DioapTroi hlrsuta, Calaman- 

der. Cain Medlilye. 
Dlpterocarpns, xorbaned, 

Hoire. 
Dipterocarpna, sp. Boon. 
DlTeparre. 
Ebony. Calnvere. 
Ebony, Bastard. Kadoem- 

beirlye. 
Echites, Lanoe-leaved, Kiri 



Echltes soholaiii. Book at- 

tene. 
Embryopteris glntLnlferm. 

Tlmbery. 
Engenia lanrlna. Walboom- 

boo. 
FIcnsIndica. Indian flg tree. 

KlripeUe. 
Orewia panioulata. Hnnnki- 

rille. 
Hibiscus, TUia-leaTcd. BeU- 

gobeL 
Blicebrum latmm. Ner- 

reloo. 
Iron wood. Naw. 
Jonesia asoca. Diye ratem- 

bela. 
Katie Kale. 
Lagerstnamia reglna. Mu* 

rute. 
Limonia citrifolia. Pambn- 

roo. 
Melia, sp. Hulanhick. 
Millingtonia, sp. Bamenei- 

deUe. 
Hlchelia ehampaca. Sappoo. 
Mimosa. Soonva mara. 
Mlmusops elengi. Moone- 

maL 
Mimus<mfl hexaadra. Paloo. 
Morre, Eye balL 
Murraya, Ash leaved fit- 

telriye. 
Kaudea parviflora. He- 

lembe. 
Nebede. 

Nephelium, sp. Gsl morre. 
Oak. Ceylon Koanff. 
Olax seylanica. Uelle. 
Patkeale. 
Penebarroo. 
Persian. Soorlya. 
Pterospennum ruberlfoUmii. 

Velenge. 
Rhlsophora, n>. HlrlkaddoL 
Bhlsophora. Leafy mangrove 

Oadol. 
Rhus dedpium. Pehlmblve. 
Rottleria, sp. Otte. 
Sapota, sp. Lawoloo. 
Spathodea. Long-flowered 

Daang^. 
Sterculia foetida. Telemboo. 
Suvande. 
TamarindusIndicuB. Siyem- 

bela. 
Teotona grandis. Taik-ke 

celemey. Ceylon Teak. 
"Taikke Cotchlye. Cochin 

Teak." 
"Taikke Molmine. Maul- 

mcinTeak." 
Ukbeiriye. 

Yateria Indica. Hal. 
Vitex trif oliata. Caha milJle. 

Meean ,, 
VitextrifoUata. Sappoomilllo 
Vitmannla trifoliata. Samo- 

dera. 
Walukeene. 
Webera oerifera. Tarrene. 

In the above list, are several evidently 
incorrect botanical names in so far as they 
can possibly be timber trees ; and others 
cannot be traced to other authority, but the 
woods sent with them were all valuable and 
many of them very beautiful. Subsequently, 
about the years 1862-63, Mr. Thwaites issued 
his very valuable enumeration of Ceylon 
plants, in which mention of the timber trees 
was made. In the year 1 863, Mr. Fergusson 
issued a veiy valuable work exclusively on 
the Ceylon Timber Trees, of which the fol- 
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Calosanthes Indica 
Cameraria oppositifolia 

„ Zeylauica 
Campnospermum Zey- 

ianicum 
Canarium Zeylanicum 
Canthium didymum 
Caralia integerrima 
Careya Arborea 
Caryolobis Indica 
Caryota horrida 
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CEYLON WOODS. 

lowing are the botanical names. The num- 
bers of trees that lie noticed are 376. 

Acacia Arabica 

Catechu 

Eburnea 

Leucoplilsea 
., Tomentosa 
Acmena Zeylanica 
Actinodaphue Speciosa 
Adausoiiia digitata 
Adenanthcra biuolor 

,. pavonina 
Aegle marmelos 
Aegiceras majus 
iElschynomeQe A8X)era 

I, Indica 
Ailanthus Malabaricus 
Alangiuni Lamarkii 
Albizzia amara 

Lebbeck 

Odoratissima 

Procera 

Stipulata 
Ailanthus Zeylanicus 
Alscodaphne Semicarpi- 

folia 
Alstonia Scholaris 
Amanoa patula 
Anacardimn Occidentale 
Anagyris foetida 
Anisophylla Zeylanica 
Anstrutheria Zeylanica 
Antiaris innoxia 
Antidesma Bunias 
Apolionias Zeylanica 
Aporoea latifolia 

J, Lindleyana 
Aralia papyrifera 
Areca Catechu 

Dicksonii 

Globulifera 

Horrida 
ArtocarpuB nobilis 

inciBa 

integrifolia 

Lakoocha 

pubescens 
Aspidium arboreum 
Atalantia monophylla 
Avicennia officinalis 
Azadirachta Indica 
Balanopfaora Indica 
Balsamodendron 
Bambusa arundiuacea 
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nana 
spiuosa 
stridula 
Barringtonia acutangula 

„ Speciosa 
Bassia latifolia 

„ longifoHa 
Bauhinia tomentosa 
Berry a Ammonilla 
Blackwellia Ceylanica 
. Boehmeria Malabarica 
Borassus flabelliformis 
Briedelia Moonii 

„ retusa 
Bruguiera 
Butca frondosa 
Calamus Rotang 
Callicarpa tomentosa 
Calophyllum Burmanni 
Inopbyllum 
Moonii 
tomcnto§a 
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9f urens 

Cassia auriculata 
Fistula 
florida 
Timorieuais 

Casuarina equisetifolia 

Catalpa longi^ssima 

Celtis dysodoxylon 
„ Wightii 

Cerbera odoUam 

Ceriops 

Chootocarpus castanocar- 
pus 
„ coriaceus 
Chickrassia tabularis 
Chionanthus Zeylanica 
Chloroxylon swietenia 
Chrysophyllum Roxbur- 

Chuucba Muttia 
Cinnamomum citriodo- 
rum 
litssecefolium 
Zeylanicum 
Cleidion Javanicum 
Cluytia patula 
Cocos;nucifera 
Combretum decandrum 
Conocarpus latifolia 
Cordia Myxa 
Corypha umbraculifera 
CratoDva Roxburghii 
Crypt ocarya floribunda 

„ Wightiana 
Cullenia excelsa 
Cyathoa arborea 
Cyathocalyx Zeylanicus 
Cyminosma pedunculata 
Cynometra ramiflora 
Dalbergia Mooniana 
f, Lanceolaria 
„ Sissoo 
DasyauluB neriifoUus 
Desmostemon Zeylaneus 
Dialium ovoideum 
Dichrostachys cinerea 
Dillenia retusa 
Dimorphocalyx glabellus 
Diospyros Acuta 
Affinis 
Attenuata 
Candolleana 
Cordifolia 
Crumenata 
Ebenum 
Embryopteris 
Gardneri 
Hirsuta 
Insiguis 
Mclanoxylon 
Moonia 
Oocarpa 
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Diospyros Oppositifolia 

Ovalifolia 

Quesita 

Sylvatica 

tomentosa 

Toposia 
Dipterocarpus glandu- 
losus 

hispidus 

Zeylanicus 
Dodonoea Burmanniana 
Doona congestiflora 

cordifolia 

nervosa 

trapezifolia 

Zeylanica 
Dysodidendron 

Ehretia loevis 

Erythrina Indica 

Eugenia (S) cordifolia 
„ mooniana 
„ Willdenovii 

Euphorbiii tirucalli 

Eurya Japonica 

Euterpe montana 

Evia amara 

Exco3caria Agallocha 

Feronia Elepliantum 
Filicium decipiens 
Fissicalyx ? 
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Goortnera Kocnigii 
Gamboge 
Garcinia Cambogia 

„ echinocarpus 
. „ Morel la 
Gardenia latifolia 
Gelouium lanceolatum 
Gironiera reticulata 

,, subocqualis 
Givotia rottleriformis 
Gmelina Rheedii 
Gomphia angustifoUa 
Grewia tillioefolia 
Griffithia Gardneri 
Guazuma tomentosa 
Gyrinops walla 
Gyrocarpus Asiaticus 

Hedera exaltata 
Hemicyclia lanceolata 

„ Sepiaria 
Hemandia Sonora 
Heritiera littoraUs 
Holarrhena mitis 
Hopea discolor 
Hunteria Zeylanica 
Hymenoea verrucosa 

Ilex Wightiana 
„ Denticulata 
„ Gardneriana 
Isauxis Roxbui^hiana 
Isonandra grand is 
Ixora parviflora 
Jambosa aquea 
Jonesia Asoka 
Kayea Stylosa 
Kokoona Zeylanica 
Kleinhova hospita 
Kurrimia Ceylanica 
Lagerstrsemia Regina} 
Laportea crenulata 
Lawsonia alba 
Ligustrum robustum 
Limonia Missionis 
Littaoea Zeylanica 
Trincrvia 
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Lumnitzera raoemosa 
Maba buxifolia 
Machilus macrantha 
Macaranga tomentosa 
Macrocladiis Sylvicola 
Mcesa Indica 
Mangifera Indica 
Melia composita 
Memecylon capitellatum 

„ umbellatum 

Mesua coromandelina 
ferrea 
Speciosa 
Micheha Nilagarica 

„ Champaca 
MiUingtonia hortensis 
Mimusops Elengi 

„ Hexandra 

I, Indica 
Mischodon Zeylanicus 
Morinda bracteata 

,y exserta 

„ umbellata 
Morocarpus longifoliua 
M urraya exotica 
Myrtus androsoenioides 
Nauclea coadunata 
Cadamba 
Cordifolia 
NepheUuA Longanum 
Nyctanthes arbortristis 
Ochna Moonii 
Ochrosia Borbonica 
Odlna Wodier 
Olea dioica 
Paritium tiliaceum 
Palenga Zeylanica 
Pentaptera tomentosa 
Phoberos Goertneri 
Phyllanthus Emblica 
Pisonia oleracea 
alba 
macrophylla 

„ morindifolia 
Pistacia Vitex 

Pithecolobiumbigeminiun 
ff dulce 

Plcurostylia Wightii 
Pongamia glabra 
Premna latifolia 

I, herbacea 

„ tomentosa 
Prosopis Indica 

„ cyanospenuum 
Protium caudatum 
Pterocarpus Indica 

J, Marsupium 
Pteroapermum Indicum 

„ suberifolium 
Pygcum Ceylanicum 
Pyrularia Wallichiana 
Putranjiva Roxbui^hii 

Rhizophora 
Rottlera digyna 

oppositifolia 

tetracocca 
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Salmalia Malabarica 
Salvadora Wightiana 
Samadera Indica - 
Santalum album 
Sapota elengioides 
Sarcococca pruniformis 
Sceevola Plumieri 
Schleichera trijuga 
Schrebera Swietenioidch 
Scyphostachys coffeoides 
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BeaforthU Dicksonii 

„ oryasasformia 
Semecarpus 
Seriasa Ceylanica 
Sethia Indica 
Shorea oblongifolia 

y, Stipularis 
Sonneratia acida 
Spaihodea adenophylla 

„ Rheedii 

Sponia orientalis 
Sterculia fcBtida 
Stereoepermum chelo- 
noides 

„ Suaveolens 
Sireblus asper 
Strychnos nux vomica 

„ potatorum 
Stylocoryne webera 
Swietenia febrifuga 
Symplocos spicata 
Syzygium androsoe- 

moides 

caryophyllifolium 
Neesianum 
polyanthum 
„ Sylvestre 
TabemoDmontana dicho- 

toma 
Tamarandiis officinallB 
Terminalia alata 
Bellerica 
Chebula 
Glabra 
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Terminalia parviflora 
Terpuophyllum Zeylani- 

cum 
Tetramelee nudiflora 
Tetranthera Qardneri 
iteodaphne 
liguatrina 
ovalifolia 
Roxburgbii 
tomentosa 
Thespesia populnea 
TimoniuB lambosella 
Tomez-tomentosa 
Ulmus integrifolia 
Uncaria Oambier 
Urostigma Benghalense 

„ religiosimi 
Urtica aquatica 
), Stimulans 
Vateria Indica 
Vemonia Javanica 
Vitez alata 
arborea 
altiasima 
leucoxylon 
pinnata 
pubeacens 
Walsura piscidia 
Weudlandia Notoniana 
Wrightia coccinea 
Xanthocymus ovalifolius 
Xanthoxylon Rhetsa 
„ triphyllum 

ZyzyphuB Jujuba 

CHADACHEY. Tam. ? A small tree of 
Palghnt, wood of a Jight-brown colour, used 
for buildings and carts. — Colonel Frith. 

CH^TOCARPUS CORIACEUS, Thw. 

HoBdoka. Singh. 

In Ceylon common, and timber good. — 
Fergusson. 

CHiETOCARPUS CASTANOCARPUS, 
Thw. 275. 

Hoedoka. SlKGH. 

A well known Ceylon timber tree, very 
common from Colombo to Ratnapoora and 
Ambegamoa, and in India it is a large timber 
tree with Lard wood. — Fergussoh. 

CHAHOONG ? A tree of Akyab, g^rows 
to a mo<lerate size, and is plentiful in Rumree 
and Sandoway districts. Used iu house- 
building. (Qu. Is this Chakoong ? or the 
Cordiamyxa?)— CflZ. Cat. Fix, 1862. 

CHAILE. Hind.? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, white, grey timber. 
— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CHAKOLTI. Hind.? A light, pale- 
yellow coloured wood, not strong. Plentiful 
in the Santhal jungles from Raneebahal to 
NoDihaut or over a distance of about thirty- 
five miles. Native furniture, tables, palkees, 
Venetians and doors are made from this 
wood.— Ca/. Engineers^ Journal^ July 1860. 

CIIALL. A Pan jab tree. The same as 
the "Chitta" or white Dhaon ; wood white, 
^d, tough, liable to bend i yields small 



CHANNY VENOAH. 

timber, fit only for zemindars' houses ; held in 
great request for ploughs, on account of its 
durability. Leaves used for dyeing leather. 
Tlie gum from the tree is extensively employed 
in printing on cloth ; the leaves of tliis tree 
are long and naiTOw, and the colour of the fruit 
when ripe is yellowish ; the bark is white. — 
Lieut. Col. lioke. Commissioner, Jullundur 
Division. 

CXI A MBA. A Panjab free, which Lieut. 
Col. Lake say?, seems identical with the 
"Michelia chiimpaca" m BaJJour, page 166, 
and is mentioned in para. 153 of Mr. Barnes* 
Kangra Settlement Report It attains full 
pi'owth in about 40 years (some wiy 25), when 
it is useful for timber. Average length of 
trunk 20 fee% and average circumference 6 
feet ; gi'ows straight, and has a yellow sweet- 
scented flower, the seefls of which, beinsf also 
fragrant and oily, are bruised and rubbed over 
the body as a perfum*'. The wood of the tree 
is fine grained, of a yellow colour, hard, of 
moderate gravity, not subject to worms, nor 
liable to warp ; yields good timber. The 
flowers are offered ai the shrines of the hin- 
doo divinities. — Lt. Col. Lake, Commissionery 
Jullundur Division. 

CHAM-ZEROPS, a genus of Asiatic palms, 
some species of which furnish useful products, 
but DO timber. 

CHAMiEROPS EXCELSA, a palm of 
Northern China, the brown fibre suiTounding 
its trunk is employed for many domestic 
purposes, and for ropes and cables. — Seeman. 

CHAMJEROPS RITCHIANA, Griffiths. 
Maiztirrye. Pushtoo. | Ffees. Sindi. 

Grows in masses below ^vq thousand feet 
on the barren hills and passes, leading up 
into the table-land of Beloochistan and Aft- 
ghanistan. Its leaf-bud or cabbage is eaten. 
Its scurf with saltpetre, used a« match for tho 
matchlock. Its wood for fuel, and its leaves 
"/?/«/rrflr," are fabricated into baskets, fans, 
brushes, sieves, sandals, pouches, platters, and 
ropes for water-wheels. — Seeman. 

CHANGAL. IIiND. ? CHAMPAC. Hind. ? 
A moderate-sized tree of Akyab, not plentiful. 
Wood used for making boats. — Cal. Cat, 
Ex. 1862. ■ 

CHANNEE. Tajm. ? A tree of Travan- 
core ; wood of a brown colour, used for oil- 
mills, &c. — Col. Frith. 

CHANNY MAR AM. Tam. ? A tree of 
Travancore ; wood of a brown colour, used for 
building common houses. — Col. Frith, 

CHANNY VENGAH. Tam. ? Travan- 
coro ; wood of a light -yellow colour, one to 
six feet in circumference, used in house- 
building. — Col. Frith. 
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CHARCOAL. 

Zugal. Ab. 
Ffthm-ohobi. Ab. ?? 
Mi-thwa. BUBM. 
Koela. DuK. 

Carbon also Charcoal. Ekg. 
Wood oharooaL 
Charbon. Fb. 
Charbon de bois. Fb. 
Kohlenstoif. GsB. 
Reine kohle. 
Ku-o-la. Gnz. 
Koela. Hind. 
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Kolsa. Hind. 
Carbone de legna. It. 
Carbonium. Lat. 
Carbo-ligni 
Arang-bara. Malat. 
Zeghal-i-chobi. Pebs. 
Lippe-angboru. Singh. 
Caroon de lena. Sp. 
Adapa carri. Tam. 
Karri ,, 

Bogu. Tel. 
Poibogulu. Tel. 



In the south and east coast of Asia, where 
coal is found only in a few localities and the 
cost of carriage is great, charcoals are in 
great request, and attention to the modes of 
preparing them is of much consequence. In 
the peninsula of India, the common native 
mode is to set on fire a heap of small wood 
and, after allowing it to hurn for some time, 
to quench it either by water or by heaping 
earth upon it ; but charcoal so prepared is of 
little value in reducing iron ore, and the 
process is wasteful. lu various parts of the 
country, there are slight differences in the 
mode of preparation, but all are faulty and 
objectionable in an economical point of 
view. It is therefore, of gi-eat importance to 
India that more economical modes of pre- 
paring chaicoal should come into general use, 
the destruction of firewood in the neighbour- 
hood of iron works being grossly wasteful. 
Indeed, between the loss in preparing the 
charcoal and the loss of heat m preparing the 
iron, the consumption of the fuel is probably, 
at least, ten times as great as it ought to be, 
inducing great loss and in many cases render- 
ing useless extensive beds of most valuable 
ore. Native iron smelters only employ fuel 
from one to three inches in diameter ; and, 
to procure this, they take saplings, or the 
tops and branches of the largest hard wood 
ti'ees, allowiog the trunks to decay. For, 
large trees are not adapted for fuel for native 
smelting, as the cost of splitting them adds 
greatly to the expense ; and, unless the logs 
are split, the inner wood is not carbonised. 
Charcoal, to be good, should be of wood 
burned with as little exposure to the action 
of the air as possible and be black, brittle, 
easily pulverised, perfectly insipid, solid, and 
inodorous. Charcoal is mostly us^d as a fuel, 
and in the manufacture of gunpowder. For 
the forge, the best is that prepared firom bam- 
boos and from stems of palmyra leaves {Tel., 
Tati komaloo). The Tamarind yields a good 
charcoal for the same purpose, as do most 
hard woods. But the charcoal of the Acacia 
sundra is said to be amongst the best for this 
purpose. For gunpowder, the roots of the 
milk hedge, Euphorbia neriifolia, and of the 
Calotropis gigantea is preferred. At the 
Gorernment Powder Mills, Madras, that of the 



gram bush, Dolichos uniflorus, and, ia tiioseof 
Bengal and Bombay, the Cajanus indiciu or 
pigeon pea, is used. Charcoal used for ganpov- 
der manufacture is generally made fram small 
shrubs or herbs as the Yitex and Cajaxua^ 
also from the mudar, Calotropis gigantea aad 
Parkinsonia aculeata, the Parkinsonia being 
said to yield a very good charcoal for gun- 
powder, though the charcoal considered tiie 
best, for gunpowder is manufactured from tbd 
Sesbania ^gyptiaca. The gunpowder char^ 
coal used at the Damoodah coal ^works is 
made from an Acacia : the Sikh employed 
Justicia adhatoday which is also in use all 
over India: at Aden the Arabs prefer the 
CalotropUy probably, because it is most easily 
procured. The grain of all these plants is 
open, whereas, in England, closer-grained 
and more woody trees, especially willows, ars 
preferred. The best charcoal for a denti^ee, 
is that of the betel-nut. Charcoal possesaea 
remarkable antiseptic properties, as it reeifits 
the putrefaction of animal matter, and destroys 
the smell and colour of many substances. — 
Messrs. Faulkner^ Rohde, Dr, Cieghom^ 
McCullock's Diet, p. 266, Mr. WalPs Re- 
port in O. O., nth July, No. 1040 of 1859, 
Hooker's Him. Jour.^ Vol. 1, page 9. 

CHARLOMBI. The Tamil name of a Cey- 
lon ti'ee which grows to about fifty feet high, 
and twenty inches in diameter. It is very 
close-grained and light, and resembles some 
kinds of mahogany. It is used in house-^work, 
&c, ; the fruit which it produces is o£ liitk 
value, — Edi/e, Ceylon, 

CHAULMOOGRA ODORATA. 

Taliennoe. Bubm. I Petarcara. Hnm. 

Ghaolmugra. Hind. | 

This is a native of India, but, there are a 
few trees about Rangoon, and it is abo met 
with on the banks of streams in the Tounghoo 
Forests, though it must be considered scarce. 
Its wood is adapted for fancy work and cabi- 
net-making. Its seeds are medicinal, being 
beaten up with ghee into a soft mass and 
applied three times a day, to cutaneous 
diseases. They yield 10 per cent, of oil by 
expression, and it has been similarly used. 
The seeds have been recommended for tape- 
worm, and an ointment, prepared from the 
seeds, is a favorite application among native 
practitioners for the treatment of several 
cutaneous diseases, especially herpes and 
tinea. — (yShaughnessy, Beng. Phar,, p. 382; 
Dr. McClelland, Honigherger. 

CHAURIOCHO. Hind. ? AtreeofChoto 
Nagpore, yielding a hard wood. — CaL Cat* 
^2.1862. 

CHENA ; in Ceylon, the destmctive fbnn 
of cultivation, known as Kumari, on tlie 
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western coast of India, see Kumari.— i>r. 1 CHICKRASSIA TABULARIS, Jd. Juss 



Cleghorn, 

CHEE NEB. Bdrm. Stinking Wood. Eng. 

This wood, of maxim nm girth 4 cubits, 
and maximum length 22^ feet, is abundant in 
Tavoy and Mergui. When seasoned, it sinks 
in water. The flowers of this wood have an 
intolerably fetid sickening smell, hence its 
name ; it is used by the Burmese for boxes, 
tables, &c., and is a long fibred tough wood 
when new, but rots so readily that, with a 
whole tree in Captain Dance's possession, he 
could not cut out a decent specimen. — Captain 
Dance. 

CHE-NEB-ROON. A tree of Akyab used 
in house-building. Grows to a large size, and 
is plentiful in the Kamree and Sondoway dis- 
tricts.— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

CHENN AT NAIR, a forest near Palghat, 
which furnished a large supply of well-grown 
Terminalia glabra, Pterocarpus marsupium, 
and Inga xylocarpa. 

CHERNDOO or Durindhoo. A small 
Panjab tree ; wood white, soft and brittle ; 
nsed for fuel, and the small wood-work in 
Zemindars' houses. — Lieut- Col, Lake, Com- 
misstoner^ Jullundur Division^ 

CHERRO CANNY. Tam. ? A light 
brown coloured wood of Travancore, only 
used for firewood. — Col, Frith, 

CHERRO NALAMPELLA. Tam. ? A 
light-brown coloured wood of Travancore, 
specific gravity 0*483, used for making 
canoes. — CoL Frith. 

CHERROPOONA. Tam. ? A dark-co- 
loured wood of Travancore, used for building 
houses. — Col. Frith. 

CHEROTANNY. Tam. ? A light colour 
of Travancore, used for firewood. 

CHERROTIMBA. Tam. ? A dark-colour- 
ed wood of Travancore, specific gravity (V843. 
About 3 feet in circumference, used for house- 
building, tools, &c. — Col. Frith. 

CHERRO VUNJEE. Tam. ? A Travan- 
core wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 
0644. Used for firewood.— Coi. J'riM. 

CHERRY TREE of Norfolk Island. The 

bark of this tree is used for tanning, and it 

i furnishes one of the most useful woods. It is 

I decreasing rapidly by being stripped of its 

bark, and so left to perish. — Kepptl's Ind. 

^reh.y Vol. //, p. 282. 

CHICACOLE. The sea face of the moun- 
tains, in this district, does not contain any 
^ree vegetation which can be denominated 
limber.— jDr. OUghom's Report. 



Swietenia chickrassa, Roxb, 



Deodar. Eng. 
Pabha. Mahb. 
Pabba. ,, 
Uulan hiok-gaha. SiKOH. 
Agle maram. Tam. 
Ohittigong ohettu. Tel. 
,, karra. 



ChikTassL Beng. 
Yimma. Burm. 
Zimma. ,, 
Dul mara. Can. 
Dal mara. ,i 
Bastard cedar. Eno. 
Chittagong wood. „ 
Cedar. Eno. 

This ti*ee occurs in the mountainous 
countries to the East of Bengal. It was dis* 
covered by Mr. Nimmo on the Toongur Hills, 
in 1 838. It occurs also in Coimbatore, where, 
in common- with one or two other light-red 
coloured woods, it currently passes under the 
general name of cedar and bastard cedar, and 
ail are extensively employed in cabinet-making. 
This has quite a cedar-like smell. The wood 
is well known in Madras and easily procured, 
it is light-coloured, close-grained and beauti* 
fully veined, and is extensively used in cabinet- 
making, coming under the denomination of 
" Chittagong wood," being imported from that 
province, though it is abundant in the mountain- 
ous parts of the Peninsula. It makes beauti- 
ful and light fuiiiiture, but is apt to warp 
during the season of hot land winds. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Gibson, it is a fine straight-growing 
tree, rather common in the southern jungles 
of Uie Bombay Presidency, but much less so 
in the northern. Its wood could be creosoted 
easily. It is used in the Madras Gun Carriage 
Manufactoiy to make plane tables and for 
furniture work. It furnishes one of the Deo- 
dars of Malabar. It is found, also, in Canara 
and Sunda, in the tall jungles near or on the 
ghats, particulai*ly at Gunesh Kund. Wood, 
there, whiter, but tough and close-grained ; 
and, from its general situation, it is hardly 
known to the carpenter. Dr. Brandis tells us 
that there is, scattered throughout the forests 
on elevated ground in British Burmah (large 
ti^B are scarce), a tree either identical with 
" Chittagong wood" or nearly related to it. A 
cubic foot of it weighs lbs. 24, and in a full- 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of 
Uie trunk to the firat branch is 80 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 8 feet. This wood was not known 
to Mr. Rohde as a product of the Northern 
Circars, bilt was imported there among the 
" Chittagong woods." Beautifully veined and 
mottled pieces, he says, are occasionally met 
with, but its complaints during the season of 
the hot winds and diy northerly winds of 
November and December, in the Northern 
Circars, render articles made of it, contain- 
ing wide planks and framing, as armouries, 
very disagreeable bed-room companions. The 
Chittagong-wood, he adds, is used at Madras 
for all purposes for which ordinary mahogany 
would be used in Biitain, as furniture, panels 
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of carriages, &c., and one variety issuiRcient- 
ly tough to be employed for felloes of wlieeb. 
Mr. Rohde concludes that all the wood import- 
ed under the name of "chittagong" is not the 
produce of the same tree, the only wood of the 
Circars at all resembling it is the " pinna aye- 
inpa" of Ganjam and northern parts of the Vi- 
zagapatam districts. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult, so far as his recollection enables him to 
state, to distinguish one from the other, 
though he believes it to be from a species of 
neem, Melia azaderachta. These remarks 
will show that the wood of the Chicki'assia 
tabularis, enters the market indiscriminately, 
as one of the cedars, bastai'd cedars, deodars, 
and Chittagong woods, and that several woods 
are known in the market under the name of 
Chittagong wood, though seemingly all possess- 
ing a similarity of character which prevents 
them being distinguished, and allows of them 
all being used for one another — Mr, Rohde, 
Drs. Gibson, Wight, Cleghorn, Brandis, Mr. 
Fergusson. 

CHICKRASSIA VELUTINA, Wall. 

C. minmonii, Grak, 

This tree is mentioned by Major Beddome 
as growing on the Animullays and in Malabai*, 
and its wood as similar to that of C. tabularis, 
— Beddome, 

CHINA BED WOOD. APenangwood, 
of a red colour. Only used for furniture. 

CHINJERITT. A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour. A small tree ; used for 
furniture. 

CHIN ZOOAY. BuRM. ? Meaning Ele- 
phiint's-teeth. A wood of maximum girth \\ 
to 2 cubits, maximum length 10 feet, abundant 
on the hills, inland, always on rocky barren 
hard ground, in mountainous or hill districts 
all over the Tenasserim provinces. When 
seasoned, sinks in the water. This wood is 
believed by Captain Dance to be the hardest 
and strongest known in these latitudes, perhaps 
anywhere in the world. It is, however, only 
procurable in such rocky spots as no other 
tree will grow in, so must be sent for on 
purpose. It cuts up, as yendaik and other 
hard woods do, with huge cracks through it ; 
in fact this is the most wasteful or all known 
valuable timber in this respect and the original 
scantling is but small, so that it is not avail- 
able for general purposes, but it is invaluable 
for the edges of Phillester planes, for spoke 
shaves, and for purposes io which much 
scantling is not required. — Captain Dance. 

CHINNY. Tam.? a Travancore wood, of 
a rather dark colour, specific gravity 0-515. 
From 8 to 16 feet in circumference ; used for 
building cauoes. — CoL Frith. 



CIIIONANTHUS, Species. 
Rftban. Panj. | Sira. Panj. 

A small tree of the Panjab IlimalaTu 
growing at 4,000 to 6,000 of elevation Wiir^ 
soft, white and light, and is used for imple- 
meuts and for native houi^es. — Dr. «/- £. 
Stewart, p, 178. 

CHIONANTHUS ZEYLANICA, IVUld 

Geri-cBta. Singh. 

A common, small tree near, the coast ai 
Ceylon. Wood used for common house- work. 
— Thurstan, quoted by Mr. Fergusson, 

CHITTA LINNY. Tam. ? A Travan- 
core wood, of a red colour, specific gravity 
0*847, 1 to 1^ feet in circumference ; used for 
furniture. — CoL Frith. 

CHITTAGONG. From this province, co 
the north eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
only the names of a few woods have been 
obtained. Captain Marquart sent ^ve woods 
to the Exhibition of 1851, and the Calcutta 
Catalogue for the Exhibition of 1862, contains 
the names of 10 woods. Captain Marquart's 
woods are, 



Acacia, sp., koom koyre, 
Conocarpus, sp.^ buthna. 
Diospyros mdanoxylon. 



DipterocarpuR, 

gotiah. 
Swietenia chiekrassa. 



sp,, Sar 



The list for the 1862 Exhibition is. 



Chaplasba, Gout goofcia, Loehah, 

Chickrassi, Jarool, Tazeboil, 

Chuck wa, Kandeb, Toon. 
Gamar, 

See BuRMAH, Akyab and Assam. 

CHIURACY ? A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 1*081. Used 
for beams ; does not work kindly, 

CHLORIDE OF ZINC. Captain Kep- 
pell believes Sir William Burnett's solution of 
chloride of zinc, properly applied, the only 
composition yet known that will pi-esei-ve any 
article from the white ants. — KeppeWs Ind, 
Arch., Vol. II, p. 1 89. 

CHLOROXYLON SWIETENIA, Ri>xb.i 
W. ^y A.; DC. 

Swietenia chlorozvloo, Jtaasb, 

Satin wood. "Eso. 

Bliiree. Hind. 

Mai burute or flowered 

satin. SiNOH. 
Burute. „ 
Burucbgass. „ 

Mududa. Tam. 

The Satin wood tree grows in Ceylon, in 
the northern and southern, but chiefly in the 
eastern districts, where it attains a large size 
and is esteemed next to Calamander wood in 
value. It is liable to warp and split, if not 
well seasoned in the shade. Flower satin 
w^ood is generally obtained from the roots of 



Vum-maai. Tam. 
Porasham. „ 
Kodawah poraaham. Tam. 
Billuda. Tel. 
Billu ohettu. Tei* 
Bilugu ? Ubia. 
Bhayroo. „ 
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this tne. It grows also in Coimbfttorey in the 
Anamallai hills, where, latterij, Dr. Wight got 
pksks 15 inches broad. Indeed, some of the 
finest satinwood to be anywhere seen is to be 
met with near the foot of the Anamallai Hills ; 
though, even there, this valuable wood was 
rapidlj disappearing, nn<^r the cultivator's 
axe. Dr. Gibson, writing from the Bombay 
Presidency, says he had never seen it reach 
beyond the size of a small tree, which, when 
s^traight (seldom the case), would afford a log 
squaring three inches. It is a rare tree, also, 
being, in so far as he had seen, found only in 
the Padshapoor jungles, and in those of the 
upper Mool, in the Ahmednuggur collectorate. 
In the coast forests, he had never seen it. Dr. 
Cleghom, in the M. E. J. Reports, says the 
tree grows abundantly in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of the Madi'as Presidency, but seldom 
attains a large size, though occasionally planks 
of 10 to 15 inches in breadth may be procur- 
ed. In Ganjam and Gurasur, its extreme 
height is 40 feet, circumference 3 feet and 
height from the ground to the intei*section of 
the first branch, 20 feet The tree is not so 
common in Gumsur as in Bodogodo, and it is 
said to be still more plentiful in Mohery and 
other talooks to the south. Major Pearson 
says it is common all over the Central Pro- 
vinces, but only the trees south of the Seonee 
district, below the ghats, attain a useful size, 
and those are preserved for the Arsenal. The 
Biilu Karra of the Circars, says Mr. Rohde, is 
a most serviceable hard wood, well suited for 
naves of wheels and, were it procurable in any 
quantity, for all fitime- work requiring strength 
and durability. The Peradenia bridge, a single 
arch of 205 feet on the road, to Kandy, wad 
designed and principally executed in this 
wood. The wood is very close-grained, hard 
and durable, of a light orange colour, takes a 
fine polish, and is suited for all kinds of orna- 
mental purposes, but is somewhat apt to split. 
For picture frames, it is nearly equal to Ame- 
rican maple. The timber bears submersion 
well, in some instances it is beautifully feather- 
ed. The flowered or feathered satin wood when 
first polished is one of the most beautiful woods 
in the world. Mr. Rohde has seen specimens 
surpassingly beautiful, but the logs are not 
distinguishable from ordinary satin wood till 
sawn, and twenty or forty may be cut without 
one of any beauty being found — the feathered 
satin wood seems very liable to sever when 
dry and old : articles of satin wood get darker 
and lose much of their beauty by age, unless 
protected by a coat of fine varnish. A cubic 
foot weighs 55 to 57 lbs. It is used for axle- 
trees, oil presses, posts, bed posts, raftera and 
the handles of axes and, in the Madras Gun 
Carriage Manufactory, for naves of wheels ; 
also, for fuses. The leaves are applied to 



wounds. The wood is heavy and strong, and 
reckoned very excellent for pieces of agricul- 
tural implements. Latterly it has been much 
employed as fuses, in Madras. Dr. Gibson 
had not seen it used in cabinet-work in the 
Bombay territory. — Drs. Gibson^ Wight^ 
Cieghomy Messrs. RohdCy Mendis, JFergus- 
son. Major Fearson. 

CHOCHENA. Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur. Extreme height 60 feet, cir- 
cumference 5 feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. 
Chiefly used for firewood, the tree being 
tolerably common. The bark is used medici- 
nally in fever. The milk is given medici- 
nally to children in a disease, there called 
** Doobellee." — Captain Macdonald, 

CHOECARPUS PUNGENS ? ? ? 

Hedde woke. SlNQH. 

Under these names, is mentioned a tree of 
the western province of Ceylon. Its wood 
weighs lbs. 58 to the square foot and lasts 50 
years. It is used for common house-building 
purposes. — Mendis, 

CHOCHHI. HiwD. ? A tree of Chqjta Nag- 
pore, yielding a hard, red grey timber. — Co/. 
Cat, Ex, 1862. 

■ 

CHOMONDBI, or Chalembry, the Tamil 
name of a Ceylon tree, the wood of which is 
of a very dark colour, and durable. It growa 
to between twelve and twenty inches iit 
diameter, and twenty feet in height. It ia 
used by the native carpenters for general 
purposes. It produces a fruit which is used 
as medicine — Edye^ Ceylon. 

CHOONOKOLEE. Uria? A tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur. Extreme height 10 
feet, circumference 1 foot and height irom 
cround to the intersection of the first branch, 
5 feet : aaid to be a common useless tree. 
The fruit is eaten. — Captain Macdonald, 

CHORA YEGODEE. Uria ? A tree of 
Ganjam and Gumsur. Extreme height 22 
feet, circumference 1^ feet and height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 6 feet. Used for firewood. — Captain 
Macdonald, 



CHOROCADAMBOO ? Tam. A Travan- 
core wood, of a yellow colour, specific gravity 
0*529, used for packing cases. 

CHOUREEONA. Uria? AtreeofGan- 
jam and Gumsur, extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference 3 feet, height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. 
Tolerably common and burnt for firewood. 
The bark is used medicinally for rheumatism. 
The flowers are wom. — Captain Macdonald, 
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CIKCHOKA. 

CIIRYSOrilYLLUM BOXBUEGHII, 
G. Don. 

ift. Pi. Ind., I, 699. 
I Tursee phul. Maiib. 
Star apple. Eko. TarMe. 

Pita-kam. HlKD. | Lawulu. SlNQM. 

Tliiit ti'cc, OLIO of the Sa|iotacece, gi'owB to 
a large size, 30 feet ov more. It is commou 
iu Ceylon ncur the const, and its IlihIk;!' is ui^cd 
in houHe building. Ill Caiiai-a and Sundn, it is 
very common in the jungles near the ghtita 
nhovo, pari icu lav ly to the south, and reaches 
a great height. Dr. Gibaou heard of it as 
ozistiug ill sonic of tlie gliat juoglee of the 
Southern Konkan, but Lad never seen it 
except in the Upper Canara and Sunda foi-erfls, 
where it is rather common. There are some 
ti-ecs in the Residency garden, at HyderabBd. 
Thowood seems straiglitandgoMl, hut ttie tree 
is chiefly nolicenble from tlie Gutta Perclia 
likc'incrustatiun common on tho fruit which 
is about the size of a large crab-apple, ripens in 
Octolwr, aud is edible. — Dr. Gibson anrJ 
Riddell, Mr. Fergmson. 

CINCHONA. A South American genus, 
Hpccies of whii-'h have been inti'oiiuced into 
India, and into the islands of Netherlands 
India, *Tlic sites selected for it, in the penin- 
sula of Iniiia, have been near Ootacamuod and 
Ncddiwatlam on the Ncilgheny hills, at an 
elevation of 5,400 feet ; C. Lucumcefoliaand 
C. Pahndiana, to the numljer of 500,000 
plants, hiid previously been planted by the 
Dutch in .Java. The following are the species 
planted on tho Is'eilgherriea up to 1862. 
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CINNAMOMUM CULITLAWAN. 

CINNAMOMUM. Many species of ttie 
genus grow in ludia, Ceylon, the Archipdago 
and China. C. albiflorum, Sees, is a tree rf 
Nepaul, Tippei'ah, Bakot, Hazara, and rareii 
Cbamba : its wood is I'eddish coloured, and 
its pleasant flavoured bark smells stroagly 
of camphor and cinnamon ; it is the " 
camphoi-atum, Blatn. the I.aurus caseia 
Koxburgh. C. caudalum, J/ees, is a tree of 
Nepaul. C. dubium, Wig/il, a tree of Cejloc 
C. dulce, A^eM, is a small ti'ee of China, it is 
theC.Chinenseof £/ain. andLaurusdulcisof 
Roxburgh. 0. multiflorum and C. ovalifolium 
aud C. villosum, Wight, grows in Ceylon. 
Cimiamomum Loureirii grows on the lofty 
mountains of Cochin-China, to the west to- 
wards Laos, and in Japan ; the flowers of 
Cadsia are produced. by this species. Cioiia- 
momum rnbrum, grow in Cochin-Cbina, and 
yields aa essential oil- Cinnamomura eintoc, 
grows on the Neilgbtn-y mountains, in Hindo- 
stan, and on the higher mountains of iJava. Ii 
is a ti'ee 80 feet high. The bark is bitter and 
dry. Cinnamomum tamala, grows wild in Der- 
wance and Gougachoi'a and is cultivated in the 
(gardens of Bungpoor ; tho taste of the leaves 
when dried is aromatic ; tlicy are sold in the 
shops under the name of Folia Malabatbri, 
Tamalapatbri, or Indica of India. CiQaamo- 
mum xanthoneui'on, is a tree growing on the 
Papuan Islands and tho Moluccas ; the barl 
has great fragrance when fre-ih, bnt loacethis 
quality in time. — Eng. Cyc, Voigt., Ho*^ 
Hooker and Thompson. 

CINNAMOMUM AROMATICUM. AV« 
V. Esen. 

CinnamDmiua caiaia, | Laorai einnaniiMnum, 

Bfuirie. ' I Andrete'i Rrporl. 

LaurUB caisia, Ifeei, t. 3. | 

A tree of consideiahle size, said to grow in 
the diy sandy districts lying N. W. of tlie 
town of Fai-foe, between Zo(. 15 aud 16 N. 
aud is said to pi-oduce the cinnamon of China 
and Cochin-China, as also cassia hai-k aud the 
aromatic fruits called Cassia buds. 

CINNAMOMUM CITEIODORUM, 
Thwaites, 250. 

Psngiri'Eumndu-gaa. Singb. 

A Ceylon tree 20 to 30 feet in height 
which grows at Saffragam aud Galagama at 
1,000 to 2,000 feet. Its Singhalese Daine 
indicates that its bark has the timell of Cil- 
ronella oil. — Mr. Fergusson. 

CINNAMOMUM CULITLAWAN, Ifee$. 

Laurui culitlawan, Boxb, I Cortex taryophjiloidct, 

Laurusiiar7o]iliyllui, Lour. | Rumph. 

A native of Cochin-Cbioo, Molluccas and 
Amljoyna, especially in Leitimoo, near the 
villages of Saya Rutton and Ema. lbs ptingCBt 
astringent bark is used incdiuinally. 
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CIRCAR WOODS 



CINNAMOMUM EUCALYPTOroES, 
Neet. 

Launis malabathrica, Soland. Roxb. ffort. Cat. 
A ti*ee of the Malabar mountaias. 

CINNAMOMUM INERS, Nees, Rein. 

Wild Cinnamon. Eng. | Sembebu Tam. 
Randal-chini. Mahb. | Pooli pilla. Tav. 

This tree grows in Java, Penang, Moul- 
mein, Ataran, Chappedong, iu the Cou- 
cans, is found in the Bombay ghat forests, 
chiefly to the south, also in the forests of the 
westera coast of the peninsula of India, and 
in the Coimbatore district. Dr. Gibson says, 
the y^ood is rather strong, but is little used 
in .house-building, or for implements. Dr. 
Wight says, it is n tall tree in Coimbatore, 
rather slender in proportion to its height and 
the wood is fine, even-grained and supposed 
very good, but apparently has never been used 
by the carpenters there, as none of them are 
acquainted with it. — Drs, Gibson and Wight, 
Voigt. 

CINNAMOMUM JAVANICUM, is a 
tree with a trunk 20 feet to 30 feet high, 
growing in Java and Borneo. The bark is a 
deep cinnamon-brown colour, and deserves 
attention on account of its powerful anti-spas- 
modic properties. — Eng. Cyc, page 1089. 

CINNAMOMUM LITS^iEFOLIUM, 

Thwaites. 

Knddtt'korunda-gas. Sillt>H. 

Grows at Hapgootella at an elevation of 
•5,000 feet, and rises 50 to 60 feet high. 
The timber of this and of C citriodorum, 
Mr. Fergusson says, though not known as ye^t, 
are sure to be useful for various economical 
purposes. —Fergusson. 

CINNAMOMUM NITIDUM, Nees. 

Laurus nitida, Roxb, u, 300. 

A tree of Sumatra, with a cinnamon-like 
bark.— /?oarft., Voigt. 

CINNAMOMUM OBTUSIFOLIUM, Nees, 

Launis obtusifolia, Roxb, ii, 302. 
Grows in the mountainous countries east of 
Bengal. Its timber is useful for various pur- 
poses. — Roxb,, Voigi. 

CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM, Nees, 
Laurua cinDamotnum, Linn \ Cinnamon tree. Eng. 

Its products. 



Bsrtini. Arab. 
Dal-chini gacli'h. B«NO. 
K&neel. DuT. 
CinnAmon. £no. 
True cinnamon tree. Enq. 
Cftimelle, Fb. ' 
Zutunet, Kanehl. GXB. 
JLiv<mov, Gr. 
Tnj. Guz. 
Kianemon. Hbb. 



Dalcheenee. Hind. Pkrs. 
CanelU. It. Lat. Port. 
Cinnamomum. Lat. 
Kaimanis. Malay. 
Darasita. Sanr. 
Kunindu. Sikoh. 
Canela. Sp. 

Carruwa puttay. Tam. 
Sanalinga putta. Tbl. 



varieties. Trunk 15 to 20 feet liigli, by 
1^ feet in diameter. Wood of a lijijht-browii 
colour. This is the source of the true cinna- 
mon, but nearly all parts of the tree are of 
value and importance. An aromatic oil is con- 
tained in its bark, the root of the cinnamon 
tree yields camphor ; the liber, oil of cin- 
namon ; the leaves, oil of cloves ; and the 
fruit a peculiar terebintaceous ethereal oil- 
When the branches are peeled, the finest sticks 
of cinnamon are said to be obtained from the 
liber of the middle-sized branches, an in- 
ferior sort from the youn^^est shoots, and 
that whicli is produced by the thickest 
bi'anches, is considered of very little value.— 
Cinnamon is the Kinnemon of Exod. xxx. 23, 
(see Bible.Cycl. ii., p. 210), and the Kiwafiu>fiov 
of Herodotus, a hame which Dr. Royle states 
the Greeks learned from the Phoenicians. — 
Royle, McCulloch*s Diet., p. 277, Voigt.^ 
Fergusson, ^at. Hist, of Bible, Cahnet. 

CIRCAR WOODS. The forests of the 
Northern Ci rears, on the Godaveiy and 
on the mountainous tracts which run parallel 
with the coast in the noith-eastern pni'ts of 
the peninsula, furnish a j^reat variety of n&eful 
timbers and fancy woods, of whlcli perhaps 
only a small portion have been determined and 
made known. The following lists from the 
Reports of the London Exhibition of 1851, of 
31 woods, and from that of Madras in 1857, 
of 108 woods, enumerate many of valup, the 
larger list, being from Lieutenant (now Major) 
Beddome. This tract of country was well 
examined, in the close of the last, and begin- 
ning of the present, century, by Dr. Roxburgh, 
whose valuable Coromandel plants were 
published in 1797 by the East India Company, 
and his Flora Indica iu 1832 after his demise. 

Woods sent to the Exhibition o/ 1 851. 



This is a native of Ceylon and Java, grows 
in the peninsula of India, and is cultivated in 
various parts of tlie world ; but has many 



Odina wodier, Gooinpana 
wood. Goomp&na kurra. 

Osnara wood, (ianara kurra. 

Pentapiera tomtniona. Nulla 
muddi wood. Nulla muddi 
Kurra: Garoomaroodum. 

Penia'pUra glabra^ Telia mud- 
di wood, Telia muddi kurra ; 
Vel maroodum inaram. 

Cassia auHculata^ Tan^ada 
wood, Tnngada kurra, 
Auvarai maram 

Paya wood. Paya kurra. 

Annen wood, Annen kurra. 

Morinda citrifolia^ Togara 
wood. Togara kurra. 

Bed dye wood, Vizianagrum 
Zeraindary. 

Bombax Mn lal^r inim or 
heptaj^ylluvi, Boorooga 
wood, Buriiga kurra. 

Siryfhnos potatorum^ Tnduga 
wood, Induga kurra. Tlue 
than maram. 

Cordia myxa, Muckaroo 
wood, Mukkera kurra. 

Tobica wood, Tobica kurra. 

Telia oolemara wood. Telloo 

oolemara kurra. 

Diospyros ckloroxyloji^ Nulla 
Ulemara kurra. 

Mimosa einerea. Vulture 

wood, Vulture kurra. 



Ftronia ehpHavfum, Wood 
apple wood ; Valaga kurra 
Koweet, Vella maram. 

Fiaif rnccmosa, Bodda wood, 
liodda kurra. 

Voodagft wood 

Pterospentium Heynei, Loloo- 
ga wood. Lolooga kurra. 

ThespKsia popuhiea, (>unga- 
raue wood, Gungaranc kur- 
ra. Poo varaaa maram , . 

AJurhynom ene grand\flora^ 
Auguste wood. 

Ei-yihrina Indii-o, Bandita 
wood, Bandit4i kurra. 

Sapindvs nnar{nyiatus, Soap- 
nut, or Koonkoodoo wood, 
Kuonkoodoo kurra. 

Camuoga wood. Kumooga- 
maram. 

Doduga wood. 

Cumba wood, Gumba kurra. 
Gmelina ? 

(ioomoodoo wood, Goomoo- 
doo kurra. 

Unkoodoo wood, Unkoodoo 
kurra. 

Undooroo wood, Undooroo 
kurra. Briedelia ? 

Iscarasee wood, Iicarasee 
kurra. 

Gantha wood, Gantlia kurra 
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COCHLOSPERMXTM GOSSYPIUM. 



Timber trees of the Godavery and of the 
Circara, between Bhadrachellam and Conda- 
pillj, by Lieutenant (now Major) Beddome. 



Aeaeia ar&blea. 

▲cacU ferraginea 
AcaeU ludkonL 
Aoaoia leueophloM. 
AoMsift odorstisslma. 
AeAoia Bpedosa. 
AeMiaiuma. 
Aeaoia tandn. 
Allftnthof exeelaa. 
AUknglam decapetalum. 
Anogeinns aeumln&tas. 
Anogtiiaas Utifoliiu. 
AndliMhU Indica. 
^le nuirmelot. 
BmiU Uttf olU. 
B»uhiiii&, sp. 
Bignonl* eheloQoldet. 
Blgnonia sTUvaoleiiB. 
Blgaonla xyloearpa. 
Bnedella sptnoM. 
Canthiom didymu^ 
aunthium parvlflorum. 
Gappurlt grandi*. 
Caryota ureni. 
Gafleavla,tp. 
GhloToxjrlon Swiatenia 
duytia oollina. 
Gordla anguBtif oUa. 
Oordlamyxa. 
Oordia, new species. 
Ooidla polygama. 
CrataeTa Bozburghii, 
l>«lbexgia frondoaa. 
BMlbexgUlatlfolia. 
Balbeigia Oojeinensii. 
I>albexgia panlonlata. 
I^iUenla pentagjna. 
DjUenla vpedosa. 
iHoepTToe chlorozylon. 
I>iosp7r(» melaaozylon. 
BlotpTroe, sp. 

iHoip7roa»sp.. D. Sylratiea?? 
Bmblioa offlcinalii. 
Shretla loevis. 
Brlol«aa Hookeriana. 
Snphorbia timcalll. 
Tlaeonrtla aapida. 
Flotui Indlea. 
Oardenia gummlfera. 
OaKlenialatifolia. 
OardeDia lueida. 
Gardenia, ip. 
OlTotia Kottleriformie. 



Gmelina arborea. 
Orawia RothiL 
GrewU tUiJBfolia. 
Guatteria oerasoidei. 
Gyrooarpus Jaoquini. 
Hardwickla bluata. 
iCjrmeDodyction, ap. 
Inga zylooarpa. 
Ixora parviflora. 
Lagerttroemia parviflora. 
Limonia acidlsaima. 
Maba bazifoUa. 
Manglfera Indica. 
Mimusops hcxandra. 
Morlnda exaerta. 
Nauelea cordifoUa. 
Kattclea parTiflora. 
Nyothanthea arbor iriatia. 
Pavetta tomentoaa. 
Pongamia glabra. 
Premna tomentoaa. 
Proaopia aplcigera. 
Pteroapermnxn Heynei. 
Pterocarpua maraupiam. 
Pterocarpua santalinoa. 
Randia« sp. 
Sapindna emarginatna. 
Sohleiohera trljnga. 
Schrebera Swietenioidea. 
Seleroatylia atalantioidea. 
Shorea robnata. 
Soymida f ebrif uga. 
Spathodea Boxbnrghii. 
SpathodeaBheedli, (Bignonla 

apathaoea, Bozburgh.) 
Sponia, ap. 
Steronlia colorata. 
Stercoliaurena. 
Strychnoa nux vomica. 
Stryehnoa potatorum. 
Styloeoryna Webera. 
Sysygium Jambolanam. 
Tamarindua Indica. 
Tectona grandia 
Terminalia catappa. 
Terminalla ohebula. 
Terminalia glabra. 
Terminiaia tomentoaa. 
Uvarla tomentoaa. 
Vitex arborea. 
Wrightia to&entoea. 
Wrightia tinctorla. 
Ximema Americana. 
Ziayphua jujuba. 



See Gawjam, Godavery, Gumsur, Purla 

KlHEDT. 

CITRUS AURANTIUM, Litin. 

C. nobiliB, Lour, 



Nannj. Arab. 
Narang. „ 
Kumla-nebu. Bivo. 
lieng-mau. Bubm. 
Orangen. DUK. 
Orange tree. Ezra. 
Common orange. ,, 
Sweet orange. „ 
Orange wood tree. „ 
Orangei. Fa. 
Pomeranzen. QiB. 
Naringi. Hind. 



Aranda. It. 
Melarancia. „ 
Jerooe. Malay. 
Simao-manii. Malat. 
Naranj. Pers. 
Pomeranestt. Rub. 
Nagranga. Saks. 
Naranjas. Sp. 
Naranjo. „ 
Kolinji mantm. Tav . 
KitchUi „ 
Kichidi. T£L. 



» 



The well known orange tree* has a hard 
wood, but is not available of any size, and 
seldom of any quantity, as the tree is much 
valued for its fruit. The orange is not men- 
tioned, either by the ancients or by the Arab 
authors, and is supposed to have been introduc- 
ed into Europe after the middle ages. Dr. 
Boyle states, that the orange and lemon are 
natives of India, the orange being found on 



I the Neilgherries, on the borders of the Sii 
forests of Sylhet and, perhaps, also in China 
Mr. W. Elliot states tiiat a very small varietj 
of the orange (" Ida chettu, Tel.*' " Chote 
kichili, Hind. ;" « Kiri kitfcali, Can. T whiiA 
is the C. variatro of Heyne, 57 Musk orange) 
grows both cultivated and wild in all thehHIj 
couutry of the Circars ; and, he asks, if that be 
the original of the cultivated Citrus auraotinm. 
Mr. B. Thompson says Citrus limonum andC 
bergamia, occur in the forests of KumaoB, 
but seem to have been originally planted. 
Citrus wood of the ancients is not a prodact 
of India, but from the Oallitris quadrivalvia, 
the jointed arbor vitae. — Voigty Mr, JSUioty 
RoyUy Mr, Thompson. 

CITRUS BERGAMIA, Risto and PtnL 
The lime ; C. decumana, JR. Linn^ the shad- 
dock or pumplemose ; C. limonum, Risto ami 
Poit.f the lemon ; and C medica, JLinn^ the 
citron, ar^ small trees, all natives of Indxl^ 
producing hard close-grained woods. 

CITRUS MEDICA ? ? ? 

AmbeleToba. Uria. 
Under these names, Captain Macdonald 
describes a tree of Ganjam and Gumsor. 
Extreme height 30 feet. Ciroumference 1 
foot. Height fi*om the ground to the intersee- 
tion of the first branch, 6 feet. Wood nseles 
except for £rewood. The bark is used 
medicinally for colic and diseases of the 
stomach. The fruit is pickled. The tiiee is 
not common. 

CLAUSENA INDICA, Oliver, 

Piplostylis Indica, DaU. | Bei^era nitida, TkwaUa. 

Common on the Anamallai hills, has a 
close-grained hard wood. — Major Beddome* 

CLEIDION JAVANICUM, Blume. 

A tree of Malabar and the Anamallai 
forests, with a very hard wood.— Jfa;or 
Beddome. 



CLEYERA GYMNATHERA, W, ^ A. 

A tree of the Neilgherry and Puluej Hills 
with a strong wood. — Major Beddome. 

COCHLOSPEBMUM GOSSYPIUM, 
DC, W.^ A. 

Bombax gossypium. Xian., R(nb. 



Cbima-punji. Malbal. 
Tanaku. Tam. ? ? ? 



Konda gogu. Tbl. 



This tree grows in Travancore, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, at Hurdwar, and on the low 
sand hills west of Hurdwar : it yields the gum 
katira, which in the N. W. Provinces of 
India is substituted for tragacanth ; wood 
soft, and only used ai firewood,— -Foi^t, 
Thompion* 
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COCOS NUCIFERA. 
COCOS NUCIFERA, Linn. 

Ftlmft indict major, Rwmph. | GalappM, Xumpk, 



NAiikeL Bnro. 
liUiighenA. Can. 
Coooaaut tree. Eno. 
Coooanut palm tree. 
Narel-ka jhar. HUTD. 
Kalapa- Jay. 
Kuf. „ 

Kalambir. Malay. 
Tenga. tf alkal. 



Nari-kera. Savb. 
NaU „ „ 

Pol gaha. SlHOB. 
Tenna maram. Tam, 
Tenkaia chettu. Tel. 
Erra bondala kobbaii 
chettu. Til. 

Kobbari ohettu. ^, 
Qajja narikedam. „ 

The nut. 



Jonz-i-hindL Abab. PlB8. 

NariL 

NareL DuK. Hnro. 

Koko^nten. DuT. 

Cocoannt. Bko. 

Coooa. Fb. Sp. 

Kakonuaae. GsB. 

Narol. Guz. 

NariL 

Coccki, It. 



Nur. Malat. 
Calapa. „ 
Kalambir. „ 
Tangha ? Malbal. 
NargiL 
Kokoi. Rus. 
Narikela. Saks. 
Tengai. Tah. 
Tenkaia. Tbl. 



»i 



The palm wine. 

Tennam kallu. Tam. 
Tenkaia „ Tbl. 



>f 



Naigilli. Ab. 
NariUi. DuK. 
CkMoaant toddy. Eko. 

Ita cabbage. 

Naril ka kmte. DnK. I Tennam knrtu. Tam. 
Cocoannt cabbage. £no. | Tenkaia gurtu. Tbl. 

Ita Biigar or jaggery. 

Naril ka gnr. Dub. I Tennam vellam. Tam. 

Jaggery of oocoanut toddy. 1 Tenkaia bellam. Tbl. 
Sho. I 

• Its oil. 



Kalapa miniak. Malay. 
Narikaylum. Saks. 
Tengai yennai. Tam. 
Tenkaia nnna. Tbl. 



Cobri. Cav. 
Naril ka teL DuK. 
Cocoannt oil. Bko. 
Nnr miniak. Malay. 

Ita water or albumen. 

Narel ka pani. DuK. | Tella-nir. Tam. ' 
Cocoannt water. Eko. | Tella-niru. Tbl. 

Ito fibre. 

Coir. Eko. Hikd. I Tenkaia nara. Tbl. 

Tennam nar. Tam. | 

Tiie cocoftnut palm does not seem to have 
been known to the ancients, though it is said 
to be indigenous in the East, from which they 
received ambassadors. It grows in great 
abundance in the Maldive and Laccadive 
islands : on the Malabar Coast, in Ceylon : on 
the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, whence 
it ascends both the Brahmaputra and Ganges 
riyers to a considerable distance. It grows in 
most of the islands of the Eastern Archipelago, 
from the Sunda Islands to Molucca, and in 
those of the Pacific Ocean, and is cultivated in 
Tarions tropical parts of the New World. It 
is self-propagating. Its keel-shaped nnt, pro- 
tected from the salt water by its tough and 
thick, though light, covering, sails on the 
ocean to barren spots where it germinates and 
causes even the smallest islets to become 
covered with clamps of this graceful palm. 
The cylindrical stems, with a diameter of 
about two feet, attain an elevation of from 
lixty to one hundred feet They are sur- 
mounted by numerous vravy leaves, called 
fronds, by botanists, and their foot stalks are 
often called branches, by travellers. The 



COCOS NUCIFERA. 

leaves are gigantic in size — being about 20 feet 
in length, with a strong tough stalk, which 
forms the midrib, and has a number of narrow 
and long leaflets ranged along the two sides. 
This tree 'thrives best on the sea coast, and its 
wood is used for i*eeper8, for which purpose it 
is, however, inferior to the palmyra, though, 
in Ceylon, and on the Western Coast hard and 
durable rallbers are procurable. It furnishes a 
strong and durable wood, a cubic foot weighs 
70 lbs., and its timber is esteemed to last for 
20 to 50 years. It is used for ridge poles, for 
temporary roofs, aqueducts, &c., for small 
boats, for the beams, posts and rafters of 
houses, for spear handles, paling, and walking 
sticks : for fancy boxes and furniture ; for 
boat's frames, bridges, ramparts, water butts, 
conduits, gutters and drums, it forms one of 
the porcupine woods of commerce and is used 
for fancy articles : and a farinaceous substance 
is contained in the stem which forms a good 
substitute for sago. Each tree producer 
annually from oO to 60 cocoanuts. These are- 
enclosed in a thick fibrous husk. from whicb 
the coir of commerce is obtained by macera* 
tion and beating. The husk is employed as 
a scrubbing brush and polishing brush, it is 
converted into cordage of various kinds, em- 
ployed for the rigging of ships, fishing nets, 
matting, and brushes ; and, where obtainable 
in India, it is, in its loose state, the usual mate* 
rial with which mattresses, pillows and sofas 
are stuffed. Within the fibrous husk, is the 
shell, which is very brittle, though its structure 
is somewhat fibrous. Cut in various ways, it 
is formed into cups and drinking vessels, into 
pitchers, funnels, and lamps. It is susceptible 
of a high polish, and admits of being turned in 
an ornamental manner. Those shells which 
are tolerably circular are used for the bodies 
of cups and vases, the feet and covers being 
made of wood and ivory. Common buttons 
are also made of the cocoannt shell, and are 
considered better than those of horn as they 
do not, like that material, absorb the moisture 
which causes hoi*n buttons to swell and burst. 
The shell forms a valuable charcoal. In its 
young and green state, the cocoannt contains 
a clear albuminous fluid, with a sweetish taste 
and a slight degree of astrlngency which 
makes it a very agreeable refreshing beverage, 
and it is also used by house-plasterers as an . 
ingredient in their white washes made of pure 
lime. But, as the nut advances to its full 
maturity, the fluid disappears and the hollow 
is filled by the almond-like dried albumen 
which is the germinating organ. This pulp 
or kernel, when young, can be easily removed 
by a spoon : when cut in pieces and dried in 
the sun, this is called copra, which forms an 
extensive article of commerce throughout the 
So'ath and East of Asia. It is used grated in 
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COCOS NUCIFERA. 



COFFEA AHABICA. 



curries throughout the East, or its milk is 
expressed frcm it ; and, from copra, a valu- 
able oil is expi'essed, which is employed in 
anointing the body, is used in lamps, is largely 
converted into the Ftearine candles of England, 
and foims an invaluable substitute for cod 
liver oil. The refuse oil cake "Poonac" 
forms an excellent manure. The white and 
solid albumen is often cut into ornaments of 
flowers and fruits, meant to represent the 
garlands given to visitors of distinction. They 
are worn by Tanjore ladies at particular festi- 
vals. The very young or heart-leaves of this 
palm, are called the cabbage, and form an 
excellent vegetable either cooked or dressed 
in stews, hashes or ragouts. In the Laccadive 
islands, the heart-leaves of the tree, just before 
they unfold, are cut out and plaited into mats 
of fine quality which are there used as sails 
for the smaller boats, and are much esteemed 
when exported. In India, the leaves dried, 
and called cadjans, are plaited and used as 
thatch, and for the outer and inner linings of 
walls of houses : the leaves are also made into 
mats, baskets, both fancy and plain, into fans, 
combs, brooms, screens, buckets and lanterns, 
into articles of dress, and into leaf-books, 
torches and fuel. The midribs of the leaves 
or fronds are fibrous but brittle, and are used 
as brooms. The roots of the tree are chewed 
as a substitute for betel nut. The beverage 
known to Europeans as palm wine or toddy, 
or raiher as one of the palm wines, for many 
palms yield a similar product, is obtained 
from the flower spathes. Before the flowere 
have expanded, th^ spathes — and these are 
themselves astringent and used medicinally 
— are tied with tlic young leaves and then cut 
trans vereely from the top downwards, and 
beaten daily with the handle of the knife or a 
piece of hard wood, and the toddy, after a few 
days, exudes into a calabash or earthen pot. 
In the early morninf^, this is a pleasant, 
refrigerating drink, but it fenncnts towards 
night and becomes an intoxicating fluid, which 
is largely drank and is used as a ferment. It 
is to a great extent artificially brought to the 
vinous and acetous fei*mentations, and, in the 
former state, an alcoholic spirit is distilled 
from it, which forms one of the arracks of 
commerce ; one hundred gallons of toddy pro- 
duce, it is said, by distillation, twenty-five 
gallons of arrack ; eight gallons of sweet 
toddy boiled over a slow fire, yield two gal- 
lons of a luscious syrup, from which, by fur- 
ther boiling, a coarse brown sugar is produced, 
known in commerce as jaggery. — SimmoncTs 
Commercial Products^ Royle's JPibrous 
FlantSj Madras JSxh. Jury Reports^ Seeman 
on Falms, Ainslie^s Materia Medica, Madras 
Lit. 8oc. Joum.^ English Cyclopigdia, 
Elliotts Flora Andhrica, 



COIMBATORE WOODS. The diatricl 
of Coimbatore, in the south of the Indiaa 
peninsula, has a general elevation of aboit 
800 feet above the sea, but several alpine 
forest tracts occur in it. Dr. Wifj^ht, while 
residing there in 1 860, sent to the Exfaibitioa 
of 1851 a collection of 133 of its woods, 
with valuable notes as to their abundance and 
characters. These notes, with additions by 
Mr. Bohde, fonned the first coucentnUed 
botanical information regarding the timber 
trees and woods of the Madras Presideney. 
Dr. Wight's 133 specimens were as under — 



Aeaoia arabica. 
Acada amaia. 
Acacia catecho. 
Acacia snndra. 
Acacia odoratiagima. 
Acacia odoratiarima? 
Acacia spedoBa, or flectuon. 
Ailanthua ezoelaa. 
Alangitim decapetalnm. 
Artncarpiu hinnta. 
Antidesma alezitezia. 
AtalanUa monophyUa. 
ArtocarpuB int^rlfolia. 
Aaadirachta Indica. 
ifigle marxnelos. 
Balanites JSgyptlaca. 
Baasia longifolia. 
Baohinia acuminata. 
Baahinia raoemota. 
Bauhinia tomentosa. 
Bignonia xylocaiTMt. 
Borassoa flabellitonnis. 
Bombax malabaricnm. 
Briedelia spinoaa ? 
Butea frondosa. 
Calosanthes Indica. 
Calophyllnm inophyUam. 
Canthiujo niteni f 
Careya arborea. 
Clnnamomnm inen. 
Canthinm parrUlomm. 
Casearla elUptica. 
Cania fistula. 
Capparis dlvarioata. 
Capparis grandia. 
Cedrela toona. 
Ghickraasla tabnlaila. 
Cliloroxylon awleienia. 
CYatasva Boxbnrghii. 
Cordla BothU. 
Cedrela toona. 
Ckaulpinla sappan. 
Conocarpns latifolla. 
Cluytla coUina. 
Cullonea excelsa. 
Dalbergla siasoides. 
Dalbergia latifoUa. 
Dalbcrgia paniculata. 
Dichrostacnys clnerea. 
Dio8p3rros cordifolia. 
Dioapyros ebenaiter. 
Diospyros melanoxylon. 
Dillenia pentagrna. 
Elirctia OTalifoua. 
Elioodendron Boxburghli. 
Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 
Eriodendron anfraotuosum. 
Erjrthrina Indloa. 
Euphorbia timcallL 
Eugenia jambolannm. 
Feronia elephantum. 
Ficua t'aiela. 
Garclnia ? glutinlfera. 
Gardenia turgida 7 
Oaruga plnnata. 
Givotia BotHerlformia. 



OrewiataitBfoli*. 
Gmelina arborea. 
Gmelina aalaUca. 
Goatteria ceraaoidea. 
Holanrfaena oodaga. 
UydnoearpuB inebriaas. 
Hymenodyctioa utile. 
Hymenodyction obowti 
Inga xylocaipa. 
Lagentronnla reginas. 
Lagerstroamia mlcrocariM f 
La^ratrceraJa miaocaipa. 
Limonla alata. 
Manglf era Indica. 
Melia azadirachta. 
Michella Nilagizfca. 
Mimuaope elengf . 
Moiinda citrif ^ia. 
Morlnda dtrifoUa f 
Myriatica cineraa ? 
Nauclea oordlfolla. 
Naudea parviflara. 
Nephelium Apngamim. 
Nerinm anadyaentericuBn. 
Odlna wodler. 
Premna tomentoaa. 
Premna intagiifoUa. 
Pongamia glabra. 
Proaopia apldgera. 
Pterocarpua aantaliniis. 
Proaopia spidgera? 
Pterocarpua marsupimn. 
PutnknJlTa Rozbaii[faii. 
Bandea dnmetonun. 
Rhua?— Sp. T 
Santalnm album. 
Saplndus emaxgfaiatiu. 
Scnldchera trijuga. 
Semeeaipua anaciurdliun. 
Sethia Indica. 
Soymlda f ebrlf nga. 
Stereoapennum auaTeoieoa. 
Spathodea arooata. 
Soymlda febrifnga. 
StrychnoB potatorum. 
Stiychnoa nuz Tomlca. 
Stereoapennum ehclonotdea. 
Sterculia urena. 
Tamarlndua Indica. 
Tectona ? 
Tectona grandia. 
Terminalia bellerica. 
Terminalla Berryi 
Terminalia glabra. 
Terminalia alata. 
Terminalia catappa. 
Terminalia cbebula. 
Terminalia bellerica ? 
Theapeaia populnea. 
Ulmus integrifolia. 
Vachellia famestana. 
Vitez altiaalma. 
Wrightia tinctoria. 
Ziayphna cenopllab 
Zijyphua glabrata. 
Zizyphua jujnba. 



COFFEA ARABICA, Linn. 

The coffee plant has ran wild in the forests 
of Ceylon, and Mr. Fergusson has seen trees 
of the real Coffee plant in the forests of 
Deltotte, upwards of 20 feet in height, and 3 
to 4 inches in diameter, with a hard white, 
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CONIFERiE. 



CONOCARPUS ACUMINATUS. 



<ilosed-gTained wood. These were escapes j west Himmalaya, west of Nepaul, and the 
fi'om the cofiee estates. Mr. Fergussoa says other eight are common. Of the 13 natives 
tliat there are two if not three species there. — j of the North-west Provinces again, only the 
~ following five, Juniperus communis ; the 

Cedros deodara, Finns Gerardina, Finns ex« 
celsa and Cupressus torulosa are not found in 



JIdr. Fergnsson, 

COLEBBOOKIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. 

B&soti, Hind of Kangra. 



Sikkim. The Deodar ; Abies Smithiana ; Cup- 



A large shrub of the Siwalik tract, up to ^^^^ sempervirens ; Juniperus communis ; J. 
4,000 feet, occurrmg also m the Salt Range, gquamata, J. excelsa ; Ficea Webbiana ; Finns 



"Trans-Indus, and abundant at lower heights 
of the Himalaya, &c. Wood used for gun- 
powder charcoal, and its leaves are applied to 
^wounds and bruises. Dr. Stewart gives as 
vernacular names, duss, sampni ; suali ; briali ; 
basuti ;barmera; shakar-dana, phis, and bekkai\ 
— Powell^ Dr. J. L, Stewart. 

COLUBRINA ASIATICA, R. Br. 

CeanothuB Auaticus, Linn, Ceanothus capsularis, 

Ihxb. 
Aaiatie Red wood. Svo. 

A large shrub with pale-greenish flowers. 

Wood, not known. Voigt notices other two 

ehrubs of this genus, C. Nepaulensis of Ne- 

paul and C. macrophylla of Mai'taban. — 3Ir. 

M. Browny Voigt. 

COMMIFHORA MADAGASCARENSIS, 
Lindl. ; Fl. Med. 173. 

Amyrisi commiphora, Hoxh. 

„ aggalocha,i Roxb. W., A A. 
Baleamodendron Roxburghii, Am. W. : ///. 
Balsamodendron agallocha, W. dk A- 

Dar&cht-i Muql. Pkbs. 

Its resin. 

Aflatoon. Arab. 
East Indian Myrrh. Eng. 
Bdellium. Emg. 
/SSrXAiOK. Grbek. 
Ma^cXxo'' ^ Diosoorides. 

A small tree, a native of Sylhet, Assam, 
the Grarrow hills and Madagascar : wood not 
known. It produces a valuable gum resin, of 
which the above are given as synonyms. — 
SHiott*s Flora Andh.y O^Shaughnessyy p. 
287, Voigt. 

CONGO. A wood used in Madras for 
fuzes. 

CON-MOO. BcRM. ? A tree of Tnvoy, 
furnishing a good timber, used for building 
houses and boats. 

CONIFERJE, a natural order of gymnos- 
permons exogens (called by Dr. Lhidiey 
Piruice€B\ consisting of resinous, mostly ever- 
green, hard-leaved trees or shi*ubs, inhabiting 
all those parts of the world in which aboi*escent 
plants can exist. In Sikkim and Bhootan, 
there are twelve Coniferae, viz., 3 Juniper, 
Yew ; Cupressus funebris, Abies Webbiana, 
Brunnoniana, and Smithiana ; Larch ; Finns 
excelsa and longifolia, and Fodocarpus neri- 
folia. Four of these, viz.. Larch, Cupressus 
funebris, Fodocarpus nerifolia and Abies 
Brunonniana, are not common to the North- 



GoognL Hind. 
MuqL Pers. 
Googula. Singh. 
Kookool. Tam. 
Googooloo'TEL. 



excelsa, F. Gerardiana ; F. longifolia, and 
Taxus baccata, are all plants of the N. W^ 
Himalaya. Dr. Mason mentions the Fin us 
Latteri, as growing in Tenasserim, and Dr. 
Brandis adds Finus Massonia, Lamb.^ and 
Finns Khassiana. Thunberg mentions many 
pines in Japan, and they are numerous in 
China. The Coniferae of New Zealand ai*e of 
stately, erect and elegant gi'owth, and valuable 
as timber trees. Their native names are the 
Kowrie, Maikaikeatea, Kawaka, Totara, and 
Miro. Remu {Dacrydium cupressinum) ; 
Tanakad or Tawai or Toatoa, {FhyllocladuM 
trichomanoides).-Bennett*s Gatherings^ Sng. 
Cyc.y p. 123, Hooker^ Vol. I. p, 256, Cal. 
Cat. Ex. (>/*1862, Drs. Brandts, Mason and 
J. L. Stewart, 

CONJEE MARAM. Tam? A light-red 
coloured wood of Travancore, specific gravity 
0'6oO, used for furniture, &c. 

CONNARUS FANICULATUS, Roxb. 
A large timber tree of Chittagong.^Foi^^. 

CONNARUS NITIDUS, Boxb. 

This is described by Voigt as a tree of 
Sylhet. Dr. McClelland says that, in British 
Burmah, it is a shrub about ten feet high, 
very plentiful, especially in the Rangoon 
districts, and affords an oil seed of small size, 
but rich in a sweet oil. — McClelland. 

CONNARUS SFECIOSA. 

Gwai-douk. Burm. | Kadon kadot. BuBif . 

A large tree, very plentiful throughout the 
Rangoon, Fegu and Tounghoo districtn, grow- 
ing, scattered with teak in the Tounghoo dis- 
trict and in the forests of Fegu. It is a large, 
heavy and strong timber. Wood, white- 
coloured, adapted to every purpose of house- 
building, remarkable for the quantity of its 
seeds, whtch are of large size, abounding 
in sweet oil. — Dr. McClelland. 

CONOCARFUS ACUMINATUS, Roxb., 

Royle. 

Andersonia acuminata, Roxb, 

„ lanceolata, Rottler. 

Anogeissus acuminatuB, Wall, 



Yoong. Burm. 
Pachiman ? TW/. 
Pachcbamanu? Tel. 



PftEhi. Tel. 
Panchi. 



»» 



This large timber tree grows in the Northern 
Circars, in the forests of the peninsula of 
India, and La found, along with the Gonocaipus 
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CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA. 



CONOCABPDS LATIFOLIA. 



latifolius. It is a large veiy Taluable and 
plentiful timber tree throughout the Southern 
forests. In British Burmah, it is almost 
equal to the Terminalia microcarpa in size 
and the regular gi'owth of its stem. Its wood 
is reddish brown, hard and strong, its break- 
ing weight being 262 lbs. A cubic foot 
weighs £s. 60 to fi)s. 57 and, in a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 80 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 1 2 feet. It sells there at 1 2 annas 
per cubic foot. It flowers during the cold 
season. This tree is valuable on account of 
its wood, which is exceedingly, like, and if 
kept dry, fully as strong, and as durable as the 
0. latifolia, but exposed to the water, it soon 
decays. Of course it is thus unfit for the 
marine yard, but equally fit for house-build- 
ing when it can be obtained straight, which 
is seldom the case. But for its weight, 
it would be most excellent timber. — I>rs, 
McClelland and Brandts^ Mr. liohde's 
MSS., Voigt. 

CONOCARPUS LATIFOLIA, Roxh. ; W. 
Sfle.A,; W. 

Andersonia altiBsima, Roaib. 
Anogeissus latifolius, WcUL 

Vekkali. Txac. of Ceylon. 
Velle naga maram. Tam. 



Baonra of Central Pro^in 

ces. Hind. 
Dhowa, «, 
Dhao of Kangra. 
Kuldahan. „ 
Dawxira. Mahr. 
Thounu ,» 
Dhan. Panjab. 
Chal. „ 

Dawu-gas. Sinoh. 

This large timber tree grows in the Dehra 
Dhoon, — in the Kenneri jungles, valleys of 
the Konkan rivers, on the inland Dekhan hills. 



Siri manu. T£L. 

TelLi neredu ohettu. Tkl. 

Chiri manu. Tel. 

Duca. Tkl. ? 

Dhoboo. Uria? 

Nongoliah. 

Pooroo. 



>t 



»» 



Jumna. Yields a good, hard, strong timber ; 
makes fine buggy shafts, and accordtng to 
Jameson, scabbards for swords. It is com- 
mon in the Kangra valley, but of small size ; 
also in all the Lower Hills to some distance 
west of the Jumna. 

It fiowers during the cold season, ib 
January and February. Its ti'unk is ereet, 
straight, varying in length and thickness, the 
largest being thirty-five feet to the branches 
and about six feet in circumference. Dr« 
Wight, writing from Coimbatore, says it is a 
tall handsome tree, furnishing an excellent 
and veiy strong timber. The'specimens tried 
there, though not the best, sustained 500 lbs. 
Dr. Roxburgh speaks of it in veiy high terms^ 
But Mr. Elohde could not learn tliat its tim- 
ber was to be found of any size or valoe la 
Rajahmundiy or the Masulipatam Circar, 
these being the only localities in which he 
had met with it in common use. And he 
thinks its wood is over estimated. He had 
seen many instances in which it has, thoogh 
sound when put out, given way in buildings, 
and he had never seen it above a foot in 
diameter. On another occasion, Mr, Rohde 
says, *' if this be the wood known by the 
name of Seriman^ given by Roxburgh, I 
must say I never met with any worthy of the 
character he gives it — it is the common tim- 
ber of Masulipatam, where I never saw a log 
of a size exceeding 1 2 inches in diameter. The 
Tamil name given by Dr. Wight is that of 
the white Eugenia." Other notes in my 
possession describe this as a large tree, but 
in some cases, the stem is so deeply furrow- 
ed as to prevent it yielding a good plank. 
There is a fine specimen of this tree in the 
neighbourhood of Sydapet, near Madras. 
It is found about the sources of the Concan 



at Clnllaime and at Chittagong. This is one of rivers, Kecneiy jungles ; and on the inland 



the largest timber trees that are found amongst 
that chain of mountains, on the peninsula of 
India, which bound the Circars on the west, 
where it is a native. It grows in open grassy 
places, in Ceylon north of Kandy, up to 1,500 
feet : also in the valleys of the Concan rivers 
near their sources, and in the inland Dekhan 
hills. Axles of carts are genei*ally made of 
diis wood. It is common in Kumaon and 
Garhwal, on the limestone and shell forma- 
tions and hilly sandy soils. The timber of 
the young tree is elastic and tough, and is 
much valued for helves and handles. The 
duramen, mature wood, is of a dark chocolate 
colour, veined, heavy and very brittle, crack- 
ing in radii. Logs 20 to 30 feet in length 
and 3 to 4 feet in girth, are commonly obtain- 
able, and it is used for building purposes, 
and as supports. Common in the Siwalik 
hills, where it is used for beams and imple- 
ments. It, is called " chal'' towaids the 
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Dekhan hills, where it has a stunted and gnarl- 
ed form. Dr. Gibson, however, says that, in the 
Bombay forests, it varies in size from a scrub- 
by shrub to a great tree, according to soil and 
situation, and it seems to be as common in 
the inland forests as it is in those of the coast 
The wood is well described by Dr. Wight as 
very strong. It is also tough, and hence is 
much in use for the wooden axles of carts. 
It is much used in agriculture and honse* 
building. This is one of the ti^ees which 
should be lai*gely increased. Its timber is 
everywhere esteemed for almost every econo- 
mical purpose, for house-building, sliafts and 
yokes, and general railway purposes, and 
it makes very good cabinet furniture, and is 
exceedingly durable. Towards the centre, 
it is of a chocolate colour. For house and 
ship-building the natives reckon it superior 
to every other sort — Pentaptera tomentosa, 
and teak excepted. Captain Sankey writing 



CORDU. 



CORDU MACLEODIL 



from Nagpore says, it is a white wood, there, 
ivith a heart of a dark colour, and somewhat 
like rosewood. Its average length, there, is 1 2 
feet, and girth 7 feet It is so much prized 
bj the natives of Nagpore for axle-trees, that 
bat few trees are permitted to attain their 
proper growth. By all accounts, in Nag- 
pore, about 20,000 axle-trees are made from 
this wood yearly. It is attacked by white 
ants. Though not obtainable in very large 
quantities it ranks high as a rafter timber. — 
X}rs. Roxhurghj Gibson, J, L. Stewart and 
Wtghi, Mr, Rohde, Captain Sankey, Voigt, 
Captain Beddome, Mr, R. Thompson, Major 
JPearson, Messrs. Fergusson and Fowell, 

CONOCARPUS MYRTIFOLIUM? 

Kardfthee. Hind.? 
This in the peninsula of Indus, is only a 
small shrub, but under these names there was 
sent to the Exhibition of 1 862, as a tree of Jub- 
balpore, growing along the banks of the Ner- 
budda, a tough wood, but difficult to work ; 
tolerably abundant, similar to Dowrah. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1S62. 

CONOCARPUS ROBUSTUS. 

Bai-byah. BUBM. 
A very large and strong timber tree, grow- 
ing plentifully in the Pegu, Tounghoo and 
Prome forests, along with teak. Adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet-making. — Dr. McCleU 
land, 

COOKLA PUNCTATA, Retz. 

Quinaria lansium. Lour, 

W1ioDg-pi. Chin. | Wham-pi. Chin. 
The yellow and very agreeable fruit of this 
small Chinese tree has a white pulp, rather 
acrid but sweet, and which is much esteemed 
as an article of diet in China and the Archi- 
pelago. — Voigt. 

COORAN ? A light-brown coloured Pe- 
nang wood, used for planks for building. 

CORDIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Cordiacea. In the south- 
em part of the Peninsula of India, the Tamil 
name, Narvilli maram, seems to be applied 
indisciuminately to three or four species, viz., 
Cordia Bothii, C. obliqua and C. fulvosa. Dr. 
Wight believes that the wood of all is very 
inferior, the trees being usually small. He 
gives, in his Icones, Cordia cuneata, 1379 ; 
dc^mestica, 1378 ; fulvosa, 1380 ; Leschen- 
anltii, 1380 ; myza, 1378 ; obliqua, 1378 ; 
Perrottettii, I38L ; Bothii, 1379 ; scrrata, 
4^9 ; tomentosa, 1378 ; trichostemon, 1380 ; 
ipd Wallichii, 1378 : Voigt names also C. 
ingustifolia, grandis, latifolia, monoica, poly- 
gkma, prionodes and orientalis, trees and small 
trees. — Dr. Wight. 
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Gundni. Hind. 
Naruvalli. Tam. 
Chinna botuku. Tbl. 
Nukkeru. ,, 



Bnhuari. Bkno. 
Broad-leaded Sepiatan. 
Eno. 



CORDIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Cordia reticulata^ Jtoth. not VM. 

Narrow-leaved Sepiatan. 

Eno. 
Gund. Hind. 
Gondi. „ 

This tree is from 30 to 40 feet high, the 
wood is very tough, and is used for carriage ' 
poles, posts and in house*building, and, by 
Lt. Forsyth, is recommended for gun«>stocks. 
It is common throughout the Deccan and 
about villages in the Circars, but never 
seen in the jungles. It is not uncommon as a 
planted tree in the plains of the Panjab. 
Fruit the size of a large pea, round and 
smooth, the pulp yellow and gelatinous, but 
tasteless. — Roxb. i, 595 ; Royle, Fib. Fl.f 
page 11, Dr. Riddell, Captain Beddome^ 
Major Pearson, Mr. Powell. 

COBDIA LATIFOLIA, i?ox5. 

Bhoktir. Hind. 
Barralesura. Hind. 
Kicha Tlrigi chbttu. Tkl. 

This, according to Mr. R. Thompson^ 
grows in Gurhwal and Kumaon as a handsome 
smooth-barked tree. Its timber is dense, heavy, 
veiy durable, and of a whitish colour ; the tree 
attains a height of 20 feet with a girth of 2 
feet, but takes a long time to attain that size. 
It is common at Ajmeer, and is found in 
Hindostan, but is mostly confined to the 
southern parts of India. It has numerous 
spreading branches, and the young shoots are 
angular and smooth. The general height of 
trees, ten or twelve years old, about 20 feet. 
The fruit is eaten : the " phaleeta*' or slow 
matches are made of the bark. This tree is 
hardy and ornamental, and would do well in 
compounds along with other trees. Under 
the name of sebesten plums, sebestans, or 
sepiHtans, two sorts of Indian fruit have been 
employed as pectoral medicines, for which 
their mucilafi^inous qualities, combined with 
some astringency, have recommended them. 
They are believed to have been the Persea of 
Dioscorides. This tree furnishes one of them . 
Linnaeus applied the name of Sebesten to an 
American species of this genus which is not 
known in medicine. — Roxb. i, 589 ; Eng. 
Cyc,, p. 146, Drs. Irvine, 0*Shaughnessy, 
Wight and Royle, Mr. Elliot in Fl. Andh., 
Mr. R. Thompson. 

CORDIA MACLEODII, Hookety (qu. 
monoica ?) 

Hemigymma MacLeodii. 
Deyngan. Hind. | Dhenguii. Hind. ? 

Under these names, as a tree of Jubbulpore^ 
there was sent to the Exhibition of 1862, 
specimens of a remarkably beautiful wood, 
found in Mundlah and Seonee. The tree was 
named after Mr. (Sir Donald) MacLeod. Its 



CORDU OBLIQUA. 



CORNUS MACROPHYLLA. 



wood approaches teak in its properties. — CaL 
Cat. Ex. 1862, Major Fearson. 

CORDIA MYXA, Linn.; Roxb., JFl. 
Ind,y L 500. 



Lebuck of Avicenna. 
Mochayet of Forska). 
Prunus sebestana, PlvJe. 
Comus sanguinea, Portk. 
Cordia officinalis, Lam. 



Cordia domeBticai Roth. 
Sebestan adome8tica,Z<if». 

Commel. Pr, Alp. 
Sebestana myxa, Commel. 

officinaliB, Garin, 



a 



Lebuk? Ar- 
Buhuari. Beno. 
Tha-nat. BuRM. 
Sepistan plum tree. Eno. 
Nakkeru wood tree. An- 

glo-Tel. 
Lusora. Hind. 
Leoiira. ,, 
Kendal. Jav. 
Vidi xnara. Maleal. 



Bukampadaruka. Sans. 
Lolu. SiKOH. 
Vidimaram. Tam. 
Nakkera. Tel. 
Nakerii. „ 
Iriki. „ 

Banka nakkera. TEL. 
Ura nakem. „ 

Pedda botiiku „ 
Mookooroo karra „ 

A native of Egypt, Persia, Arabia, Ceylon, 
Ilindostan, Nepaul, up to 3,500 to 4,000 
feet, on the Siwalik Hills up to the Ravi, the 
forests of the Godavery, and common through- C. incana, Roylt, 
out the Konkan, Pegu and the Malay Penin- 
sula. In the Bhabur forests of Kumaon, 
though the tree grows to a large size, the 
timber is only fit for firewood, and in Kangra 
aud on the Ravi it is only similarly used. 
The trunk is from 8 to 12 or 15 feet Jiigh, 
generally crooked, but as thick or thicker 
than a man's body, with numerous spreading 
branches bent in every possible direction and 
forming a dense shady head with a grey 
cracked bark. The wood is soft, and of little 
use except for fuel. In British Burmah, its 
soft wood is not used. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 33. In a full-grown tree on good soil 
the average length of the ti'unk to the first 
branch is 1 5 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 4 feet. The 
leaves are collected extensively and sold for 
cover-leaves for cigars. It is reckoned of 
the best kinds of wood for kindling fire by 
friction, and is thought to have furnished the 
wood from which the Egyptians constructed 
their mummy cases. The wood and bark are 
said by Dr. Royle to be accounted a mild 
tonic. Its fruit is the smaller sebestans or 
lobestens of European medicine, and 'its seeds 
are the chakoon ki binj. Hind., used in pow- 
der mixed with oil as an application in ring- 
worm. — Roxb, i, 590, Dr. &Shaughnessi/,p. 
498, Dr. Royle, Bug. Cyclop., Mor. Andh., 
Voigt, Br, Brandis, Mr. B. Thompson. 

CORDIA OBLIQUA, JVilld. 

Cordia tomontosa, Wall, 

„ Wallichii, G.Don. ; W. C. 
Cordia domesbica ? Both. 

Gondni. DuK. I Selu. Sans. 

Ijasora. Hind. | Naruvalli pallam. Tam. 

This tree is common in the southern provin- 
ces of India, and has a small, round, reddish 
coloured, pleasant tasted, but glutinous, fiiiit 
—Ainslie, page 228. 
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CORDIA POLYGAMA, Roxb. 

Bottu koni chetiu. Tel. | Pach-cha botiiku. Ta. 

Found in the Circars, has a strong, close- 
grained wood, small and crooked. — Moxb. i, 
p. 594. 

CORDIA ROTHII. R^m. ^ Sch. 

Cordia cuniata, ffeyne. 

Gk>ndi. Hind. | Narvilli marum. Tam. 

Bokur. Mahr. | 

Dr. Wight believes the wood of all is veiy 
inferior, the trees being usually small and 
Dr. Gibson says that none of the differsit 
species or varieties of C. Rothii, C. fnlvoea 
and C. obliqua, gave a timber fit for anything 
but firewood. They are not uncommon in 
the Bombay forests, but nve more generally 
met with near cultivated lands and villages. — 
Drs. Wight and Gibson. 

CORDIA VESTITA, E.f. et T. 

i Gynion Testitum, DC. 



KumbL Hind. | Karak. Hmn. 

A small tree of the Siwalik hills and io the 
Salt Range. Wood valued for wheel- work.— 
J. L. Stewart, p. 153. 

CORIARIA NEPALENSIS. 



Hanide, padara of Bavi. 
iShere of Kauawar. 



Guch of Pan jab. 
Tadrelu balel, of Kashmir. 
LichakhrOy armiira, ph.v 
phar chor, &c. of Kangra. 

Grows in the mountains near Deyra Dhoon, 
Kumaon, Mussoorie, at 5,000 to 7,000 feet. 
Wood veiy prettily grained, but of small size. 
— Royle, Voigt, l^owcll, 

CORNUS. 

Bhiiinowra. Hind. 

This genus of plants consists of large (rees 
and shrubs. Several .species have l>eeii found 
in the Himalaya, in Sylhct, and Ne|)aul, by 
Drs. Wallich and Royle ; the Corims obionga 
occurs in the Deyra Doon ; 0. macrophylla, 
and C. nervosa, at Mussooric ; and Conius 
capitata, Wall., (Bcuthamia fragifera, Lindl.) 
at a still higher elevation. The fruit of Ben- 
thamia is eaten in the hill?, and from the seeds 
of some species an oil is expressed. Wight, 
in Icones, gives figure of Corn us altera, 1211, 
sylvestris, 1211 ; and Zeyhmica, 1210-11.— 
Drs. Riddell, O Shaughncssy and Wight. 

CORNUS MACROPHYLLA, WaU. 



Dogwood. £N6. 

Kandar. PAif J. 

Kandru. 

Kochan. 

Kchur. 

Nang. 

Katish. 






<> 



Kagash. Panj. 

Ka.<iir. 

Haddii. 

Harru. 

Hariu. 

Haleo. 

Shka. 



n 
J» 
>» 
»» 



»» 



Grows to a consideral)le size in the Westei 
Himalaya at elevations from 3,000 to 8,( 
feet, wood made into gunpowder charcoaL* 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 14. 



CORYLUS COLURNA. 



CORYPHA TALIERA. 



CORNUS OBLONGA, fVali. 

Ban kuknr. Panjabi. | Bakar. Panjabi. 

A small tree of the Siwalik hills, grows up 
to 4,000 feet. Ita timber of.no special use. — 
Dr. J, L, Stewart, p. 14. 

CORONILLA SESBAN ? ? CORO- 
NILLA PICTA ? ? 

Sohn. Ubia ? 
Under these doubtful botanical names, Cap- 
tain Macdonald notices a pritmipal tree, (it is 
one of the Terebintheae,) growing in Ganjam 
and Gumsur, leaves pinnate, 4 pinnse. Ex- 
treme height '50 feet Circumference 6 feet. 
Height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 12 feet. It yields a very heavy 
wood and of great strength. It is almost 
exclusively reserved for making posts for 
pagodas and sacred edifices, the use of it in 
ordinaiy house-building l)ein^, it is said, for- 
bidden in the shastras. The tree is veiy com- 
mon, but owing to this superstition very little 
use is made of it, the only purposes to which 
the wood is applied being for making rice- 
pounders and the wooden stands on which are 
placed the large grain baskets used in that part 
of the country. The bark is used for tan- 
ning skins and also medicinally by women afler 
child-birth : a sort of fungus or excrescence 
from this tree is applied exterifaliy to wounds 
and sores, and is also taken internally in colic 
and affections of the stomach . — Captain Mac- 
donald, (The botanical names given are 
those of the Sesbania jEgyptiaca Fers. ; but 
according to the description it must be some 
other tree, is it Soymeda febrifuga ?) 

CORYLUS, a genus of plants, two species 
of which C. laceravLXiil C. ferox are found 
in the Himalaya mountains. The former, 
gathered in Kumaon, is hardly different from 
C. columa ; the other, from Mount Sheo- 
pore, has narrow taper-pointed leaves, and 
excessively hard nuts inclosed in a husk, 
with divaricating naiTOW spiny divisions. — 
Sng, CyCy p. 166. 

CORYLUS AVELLANA. The Hazel. 
Abundant in the Himalaya, nuts called Ben' 
dick and JBHfidnck in bazar.*», are grouped in 
clusters together. By expression, the keiiiel 
yields a very agreeable oil, nearly in the pro- 
portion of half its weight. The wood of the 
hazel was the material of the divining rods 
of the magicians and snake enchanters. — Dr. 
(yShavghnessy, page 609. 

CORYLUS COLURNA, Ir. 

C. lacera, Wall. \ C. Jacquepaontii, Dm. 

SWoUofBiM. 
Bktroi of ,, 
Jwia of Ghenftb. 
Win of 
ThMi«oli of „ 
Ucni of Jholum. 



Winri of Kashmir. 
Thangi of Ravi. 
Sharoli of SutleJ. 
Shurli of „ 
Geh of 



This small tree grows from 35 to 40 feet 
high on some parts of the rivers of the Pan- 
jab Himalaya at a height from 5,500 to 10,500 
feet, and has girths of 6 or 7 feet. The woo<l 
is light, small, but elastic and compact, used 
in making rings for counters, knobs, walking 
sticks. The nuts are balled ^^findah^ and 
are sold in all the bazars. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
Mr. JBowell. 

CORYPHA, a genus of palms, which are 
valued for different products and employed 
to supply the place of cordage plants. 

CORYPHA AUSTRALIS, the cabbage 
palm of lUawara, rises to 100 feet, and has a 
diameter of a foot. — Bennett. 

CORYPHA ELATA, Roxb. 

Taliera elata, WaU. ' \ Bujoon. Beno. 

Grows in Bengal and, according to Mr. 
Mason, in the Tenasserim Provinces. 

CORYPHA GEBANGA, is one of the 
most useful of all the palms of Eastern A sia. 
Its pith furnishes a sort of sago ; its leaves 
are plaited into bags and baskets and used for 
thatch and broad-brimmed hats ; fishing nets 
and linen shirts are woven from its fibres, and 
ropes from its twisted leaf-stalks ; the root is 
both emollient and slightly astringent ; sliced, 
is used in slight diarrhoea, for which Waitz 
says it is a most valuable remedy. — Eng. 
Cycy page 167. 

CORYPHA TALIERA, Roxb. ii, 174. 

Taliera BengalenBia, Spreng. 

Tara. Beno. 

Taliera, ,, 
Tariat. „ 
Taliera. HiND. 

An elegant palm, inhabiting Bengal and 
much employed for making leaf-hats and 
leaf-umbrellas. The leaves, moreover, when 
smoothed, are much used for writing on, and 
also for tying the rafters of their houses, as 
they are strong and durable. Its trunk is 
about 30 feet high, and as nearly as possible 
of equal thickness throughout The leaves 
are in about 80 divisions, each 6 feet long by 
4 inches broad, radiating from the point of a 
leaf-stalk from 5 to 10 feet long, and covered 
with strong spines at its edge. Roxburgh 
describes the spadix as supra-de-com pound, 
issuing in the month of February from the 
apex of the tree and centre of the leaves, 
forming an immense diffuse ovate panicle of 
about 20 or more feet in height. The fruit 
is the size of a crab-apple, wi'inkled, dark- 
olive, or greenish-yellow. In Tenasserim, it is 
known as the book-palm and is not unfi'equent 
in the neighbourhood of religious edifices. — 
Roxb. ii, page 174 ; £ng. Cyc.<, page 16V, 
Dr, Masony Voigt, page 641. 



Talipat. SiNOH. 
Sritalam. Sans. 
Sri talam. Tel. 
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COTONEASTER OBTUS^ . 
CORYPHA UMBRACULIFERA, Linn. 



CRAT^EVA ROXBURGHII. 



Tali. Bkno. 
Fan palm. Eng. 
Talipat palm. 
Talipot palm. 



11 



»» 



Kodapana. I^Ialeal. 
Talagaha. Simgh. 
Konda panna maram.T£L. 
Sidalaiu. Tel. 



ti 



it 



The Tala, or Talipat or Talipot palm, is a 
native of Ceylon, but occurs also on the 
Malabar Coast. It is similar in appearance 
to, but its leaves are not so round as those of, 
C. taliera, the divisions in the centre beiDg 
shorter than those at the sides. The truuk 
grows 60 or 70 feet high ; the leaves are 1 4 
feet broad and lb feet long, exclusive of the 
stalk, and they form a head about 40 feet in 
diameter. Fans of enormous size are manu- 
factured from this plant in Ceylon. The dried 
leaf is very strong and limber — according to 
Knox, is " most wonderfully made for men's 
** convenience to carry along with them ; for 
'* though this leaf be thus broad enough to 

cover fifteen or twenty men when it is open, 

yet it will fold close like a lady's fan, and 
*' then it is no bigger than a man's arm ; it 
"is wonderfully light." " The bole of this 
" palm is wholly pith which furnishes a sort of 
** flour from which bread is made ; they beat 
** it in mortars to flour, and bake cakes of it, 
" which taste much like to wheaten bread ; it 
** serves them instead of corn before their 
"harvest is ripe." The leaves make excellent 
thatch, and are also used for writing on, like 
those of the Taliera. Griffith met with trees 
in flower .at Mergui, which he thought 
belonged to this species, but not having 
access to a complete copy of Martins' Palms, 
he could not speak with certainty. For the 
same reason, other trees that Dr. Mason saw 
in Tavoy, were regarded as probably talipat 
palms. The dark -coloured roundish seeds of 
these trees are used as beads by the Tader, 
religious devotees of the sect of Vishnoo 
called Dasari by the people of Telingana. The 
Burmese books are all made of the leaf of a 
species of Corypha. — Roxb. ii, page 176, 
Knox's Ceylon^ quoted in BoyWs Fib. PL, 
Seeman, Eng, Cyc, page 176^ j4 ins. Mat. 
Med., page 143, Drs. Mason, Fergusson, 
Voigt, page 641. 

A small Paujab tree, growing at an eleva- 
tion of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, with a hard, 
heavy, close-grained wood, used for walk- 
ing sticks. Excellent for alpeu-stocks, and 
seems suitable for turning. — Lt. Col, Lake, 
Mr. JBowell. 

COTONEASTER BACCILLARIS, Vem. 

Kharw^. Pashtu. 



Riu. 
Rau. 
Reus. 



Panjab. 



»» 



Ri. Panjab. 

Sicha of Salt Ran^ e. 

Jalidar „ 

C. obtusa and C. rotundifolia are numeroos 
at 4,000 to 10,600 feet in the Panjab Him*- 
laya. Their wood is small, but tough and 
strong, and is much used for the smaller 
beams for roofs, for axe handles, ^walkii^ 
sticks, and jam pan poles, basket-makiog and 
string bridges. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 79. 

CRAT^GUS CRENULATA, Roxb. 

Wliite Thorn. £ng. | Qengaru. Pah j. 

A Panjab tree, on the Sutlej, and to the 
East of the Panjab a.nd in Nepaul, wood very 
strong, but small. Used for staves and sticks. 
Elevation, 3,000 to 7,000 feet.— PoireZ/, Dr. 
J. L. Stewart, Roxb, ii, page 509. 

CRAT^GUS OXYACANTHA, Linn, 

Panj. 



Ringo. 

Pingyat. 

Phindak. 

Patakhen. 

Gliwaxua. 



f» 






Durana. Affohan. 
Hawthorn. Eng. 
Ban sanjlL Pa^j. 
Sup ,, „ 

Ring. „ 

Grows not uncommon on the Western 
Himalaya, up to 6,000 and 9,000 feet to 25 
feet high and 5 feet girth. Character of tim- 
ber unknown. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p, 79. 

CRAT-SiVA, a genus of plants belonging 
to the natural order CapparidaeetB. The C. 
religiosa is common in India. The ^gle 
marmelos formerly considered a species of 
this genus, is now refeired to the order 
Aurantiacese. C. Roxbui'ghii gi*0W8 in India 
as also does C. nurvala. — Eng, Cyc, Dr. 
O^Shaughnessy. 

CRAT^VA NURVALA, Buck., Ham. 

Cratsva tapi, Burm. | Cratwva inermia, Linn, 



Tapia. Hind. 

Birmi, ,, 

Nir vala. Malxal. 



Mavalingum. Tam. 
MaridiL Tel. 



A small tree, 15 to 20 feet high, which 
grows in Malabar and Mysore. — Voigt, 

CRATiEVA ROXBURGHII, B. Br. ; 

Cratsava tapia, VaM. Capparia trifoliata, ItoaA 

„ odora, Ham. 



Indian mountain aah. 
Ltin or Itini. Murree Hills 

COTONEASTER OBTUSA, Wall. 



»» 
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Luni. Panjab. 
Lehaiit 

Lin. 



>f 



n 



Lilian. Pamjab. 

KLeroa. 

Khariz. 



i> 



It 



Tikto-eliak. BsNO. 
Baroon „ 

Narvala. Can. 
Binui-ki-jhar. DUK. 
TThrbO'leaved Caper tree. 

Eno. 
Garlic pear. Eng. 
Kurwan. Mahb. 
Koomla „ 
Tapia. Sans. 

A tree of both the Indian peninsulas, of the 
Circai*s, and growing in Bengal, at SaharuD- 
pore. Wood very hard. The native dhol is 
often made of it, and Ainslie states it is used 
for many common purposes. Dr. Gibson says 
the wood is white, and in use by the turners, 
that it is not a common tree on the Bombay 



Varoona 
Tiktashaka „ 
Karvala. Tam. 
Mavilinga maram. TaM. 
Telia ulimari-a chettu. Thl. 
Telia uUmide. 
Ulimide, Tkl. 
Urimidi. ,, 
Urn muttL ,, 
Ufliki mann. 



)> 
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CLEIDION JAVANICUM. 



CUDDAPAH AND KURNOOL WOODS. 



sideband he had not seen it in the forests. 
The jaice and a decoction of its astringent 
bark is given in inteimittent fevers and 
typhus. Boxb, ii. 571 , Voigty Fhr, Andh,, Drt. 
Ainslie, Wight and Gibson, Useful Plants. 
Voigt. 74. 
CRATJEVA, Species f1 

Boroana. Ubia. 
A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, which has 
DOt been determined. Its extreme height is 
40 feet, circumference 5 feet, height from the 
gi'ound to the intersection of the first branch, 
9 feet. It is tolerably common and burnt for 
firewood. The bark is used medicinally for 
wounds. — Captain Macdonald, 

CROTON SANGUISFLUINA. The 
Blood- Wood tree of Norfolk Island, said to 
be of little value except for firewood ; on an 
incision being made in the bark, a fiuid exudes, 
which is used for marking the convict's slopes, 
staining furniture, &c., and it is a good tonic 
and astringent. — KeppeVs Ind, Arch., Vol. II, 
page 228. 

CRYPTOCARYA WIGHTIANA, Thw. 

Sn. 

C. floribunda. Wight's Icones nee Nees. 

Qoln mora gas. SiNOH. | Gal mora ? ? Singh. 

A large tree of Silhet, of Ceylon up to 
5,000 feet, and grows in the Western ghats 
and forests, yields a large wood, valuable for 
building purposes. — Voigt, 309, Major Bed- 
dome, Mr. JE'ergusson. 

CRYPTOMERIA JAPONICA, D. Don. 

CupreasuB Japonica, Thunh. 

The Japan Cedar is a tree which is greatly 
admired. It is a species of pine, not unlike 
theAraucaria trees of Nor folk Island and Brazil. 
When growing luxuriantly, it is highly orna- 
mental, rising from the ground as straight as a 
larch, and sending out numerous side branches 
almost horizontally from the main stem, which 
again droop towai'ds the ground in a graceful 
and "weeping" manner. The wood of the 
tree has a kind of twisted grain, and possesses 
great strength and durability. It is highly 
valued by the Chinese and, from its beauty 
and straightness, is* often used by the Man- 
darins and priests for those long poles whicli 
are generally seen in front of their houses and 
temples. It is also well known and highly 
prized by the natives of Japan where it 
is a most conspicuous tree. It is in high 
favour with the priests of Buddha, and well 
deserves to be so. It has been introduced 
into England. — Fortune^s Wanderings, page 
128, Fortune's Tea District, page 212 and 
304. 

CLEIDION JAVANICUM, Blume, 272, 

Kurugaha, Sikoh. 

Grows in the Central Provinces of Ceylon 



up to 2,000 feet. Wood used for ordinary 
works. — Wright quoted by Mr. Fergusson. 

CUDDAPAH AND KURNOOL WOODS. 

Cuddapah is a Madras coUectorate, about 
1 50 miles N. W. of Madi*as, and the coUec- 
torate of Kurnool, borders it on its north. 
The Nalla Mallai is a mountain range border- 
ing these two collectorates on the east. The 
hills are covered with dense forests, to their 
highest peaks, with excellent timber trees, 
from 30 to 60 feet in height, without a branch, 
principally, Maddhi, (Pentaptera), Yegis 
(Pterocarpus maraupium), and Ippa (Bassia 
longifolia) with a great deal of teak, though 
much of it is young. Mr. Latham, Resident 
Engineer, in a letter to Mr. Pinson, dated 12th 
January 1861, gave the following notices of 
the woods found on these mountains. The 
botanical names seem to have been traced 
out from the vernacular names given in the 
Cyclopaedia of India and from those in Mr, 
Elliot's Flora Andhrica, but his notices of the 
character of the woods, from his professional 
knowledge, are be regarded as of great value. 

I have placed notes of interrogation where 
further information seems necessary. I have 
been indel>ted for this report to Captain 
Prendergast, Royal Engineers. 

Acacia arabica, Tuma, Tel. Kurvalum^ Tarn. Babod, 
Hind. A well known and usAful timber, uicd gene- 
rally. 

Acacia leucophloea, Telia tuma, Tel. Velvaila, Tarn. 
A hard light-colored wood, streaked with brown : nted 
for TariouB purposes. The bark is used as an ingre- 
dient in arrack distillation. 

Acacia odoratissima, Tel^oo, Tel. Skxnduga, Tel. 
Caroovangahy Tarn. A well known and valuable wood 
of a light-brown colour, straight fibre, medium weight ; 
used in large beams, and for general purposes. 

Acacia speciosa or flexuosa, Telia dirasarMf TeL Dira- 
gqna chettu^ Tel. Velvenf/ah maram, Tam. A common 
tree : colour of w ood light-brown, and it is exceedingly 
strong and durable. 

Acacia suma, Tdia tundra, Tel. A very good, strong 
dark-red wood, weighty : used for agrioiutunil imple- 
ments and generally. 

.£gle marmelos, Maradu chettu, TeL Vilva maram^ 
Tam. This tree is of the orange tribe, and furnishes a 
close, smooth-grained wood : it does not attain to a 
large size. 

Alangium decapetalum, Udaga, Tel. Alingie maretm, 
Tam. A very fine wood, though white, it is eaual to 
beech and sustains a weight of 310 lbs. ; it is highly 
spoken of by Roxburgh : it does not attain a very 
large size. 

Alangium hexapetalum, Nalla udaga, Tel. Extreme 
height 30 feet ; the wood is of use, it is said to be 
peculiarly adapted for producing sounds. The root is 
used for snake-bites, it has a great resemblance to 
beech : it is a yellow ooloar and slightly cross-grained. 

Anisomeles Malabarica, Magahiray Tel t^ogabira^ 
Tel. A light wood, useful for temporary purposes. 

Anogeissus latifolius, Skeriman, Tel. Alight-colored 
compact wood, said to be the hardest and toughest 
found ; wooden axles for carts are generally made from 
it, it is also used as posts, beams, &c 

A^tckwotKee 7 TeL Wood sienna colour, much used in 
bandy work. 

Azadirachta Indioa, Yepa^ Tel. Fopo, Tel. Vaypum 
niarafn^ Tam. The margosa tree : a very useful wood, 
used generally in house work by natives. 

Bassia longifolia, Ippee, Tel. BUoopi maram, Tam. 
A light-colored hard and durable wood, nearly equal 
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CUDDAPAH AND KURNOOL WOODS. 

to teftk. It grows to % large aixe in Malabar where it 
U used for spars. 

Bauhinia racemosa, Arret, Tel. A dark reddish 
brown, close-grained wood called at Kumool Koa 
Arret, Used in beams, kc. 

Boswellia glabra, Andaga ehettu, TeL A soft spongy 
wood, of little use. 

Briedelia spinosa, Woramtn,, Tel. Moolloo rengay ma- 
ram. Tarn. A white, close-grained, strong and useful 
wood ; this tree attains a great sise in alpine forests. 

Butea frondosa, Moduga chettu, Tel. This tree is 
found in Pegu, is called Poukpin. The Tamil name is 
Poratum ; Pates in Sans. Dhak in Hind. Tkorus mara 
in Can. It is a common tree, thriTes everywhere, but 
the wood is of little value except for gunpowder char- 
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liavd tad 



the wood is rather heavy, light-coloured, 
durable. It sustained s weight of 860 lbs. (? ?) 

Ficus glomerata, MedicfuUu^ Tel. KuUa KUh vuir% 
Can. It grows to a height of 40 feet with » circacr 
ference of 4 J feet ; bandy wheels are made from it- It 
is straight-grained, strong, and appears useful ; it ii 
considered sacred, and is burnt when libations sie 
offered : the fruit is eaten and a mediciiial extract b 
obtained from the root. 

FicuB Indica, Mari diettu, Tel. Banyan tree, Ecg. 
A la maram. Tarn. The wood is of little use ; the dxvf* 
or aerial roots yield a heavy hard timber. 

Gardenia latifolia, Bikkee^ Tel. A light wood of Utdi 
use. Native combs are made from it. 
_ . Givotia Rottleriformis, Telia Pw^ikee, TeL BooMHe 

coal, flower deep-red, used as a dye, which is also used maram^ Tam. A very common tree in Soutberii Indk. 



for the sectarian marks of the worshippers of Vishnoo 
and is mixed with kino ? ? to produce the red powder 
used at the Holee festivals. 

Cavallium urens, Tobita kurra or Tabata or Tunku- 
manuy Tel. Its whitish wood is of little use, and is 
much attacked by the worm. 

Chloroxylon swietenia, Bilugu^ TeL and Bilu at 
Kumool. It is a poor sort of satinwood, used for com- 
mon purposes. . 

Clu3rtia collina, Vidita chettu, Tel. Wodetha, Tel. 
Woadoogoo maramy Tam. A small tree ; wood red 
coloured,exceedingly hard and durable, with a fine close 
grain and is easily worked. 

Canthium parviflorum, Balm^ Tel., called Beer China- 
pah, at Kurnool. A dark and good wood, of service- 
able character. 

Capparis grandis, Keygutti, Tel. A light sienna co- 
loured wood,close-grained and hard ; of medium weight. 
Is a very useful timber. 

Carey n arborea, Buda darinee, Tel. A very useful 
wood, dark-red in the centre of the tree and yellow out- 
side : used for large beams* 

Cassia fistula, Mela chettu. Tel. Koanny maram. Tam. 
A good wood of merlium hardness. It is a tree of great 
beauty when in flower, but on the eastern side of the 
ghats, is small ; it however attains a sufiBcient size in 
the forest to provide a good and useful wood. Spars 
for native vessels are made from it (? ?) 

Cathartocarpus Koxburghii. Utkiamen, Tel. or Uri- 
middee, Tel. A light strong hard wood, very useful. 

Dalbergia frondosa, Yerra-patseroo, Tel. Telia-pat- 
seroo, of the Ci rears, and the PedaSopara of the Goda- 
▼ery forests. Is a yellowish wood, strong close, and 
hard. It is a useful timber. 

Dalbergia latifolia, Jitigee, Tel. Yerru Oudu, Tel. 
Brroopooioo, Tam. The rosewood of India, a daric 
mottled wood, very useful but heavy. 

Dichrostachys cinerea, Vellatura, Tel. Vadaiala ma- 
rartii Tam. Dr. Wight says it is a small tree or large 
shrub, wood very hard and strong. It grows to some 
sixe in the Nalla Mallai, and is a very useful timber : it 
is in common use. 

Diospyros choloroxylon, Vllinda, Tel. Ydlinday Tel. 
A straight-grained, compact hard wood, of a light- 
brown colour : appears a very useful timber. 

Diospyros melanoxylon, IHmkee, Tel. Tookee, Tel. A 
very good close wood, white on the outside, the centre 
genenlly black and heavy : when large a very sei-vice- 
able timber, the Tamil name is Toomhic maratn^ (ebony.) 
This tree grows to a large size, the centre bein^ black : 
the white portion is however useful. 

Emblica officinalis, Usrika, Tel. Jielly maram, Tam. 
EmMie Myrobolan, £ng. Aotda^ Hind. The wood is 
close-grained and straight, and is used for common 
purposes : it is a fruit bearing tree. 

Erythrina Indica, Barchanapa, Tel. Barjvpu chettu, 
Tel. A common close-grained light coloured wood, used 
in bonding native houses. It is also called Moochy 
wood, also in Brown's Dictionary Bastard teak, a 
translation of the Telugu term Chiri teku ; this term is 
applied to several kinds of trees with large leaves. On 
the Naggery hills the Yanadi give it to Dillenia (now 
Wonnia) bnoteata. 

Fiens t'siela, Jim, .TeL Eichie maram, Tam. A light 
wood, but like others of the Ficus genus, of little use. 

Feronia elephantum, VuUagach^tu^ Tel. Vaila ma- 
ram, Tam. The wood apple tree attains * Ifurge sice, 
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A light soft wood, like mango wood; useful for tempo- 
rary purposes. 

Gmelina arborea, Goomer tek or Gumudu tekn^ TeL 
A hard durable wood called at Kumool OkooUky. 

Gmelina Asiatica, Gumndu chettu, TeL A hazdish 
wood of yellow colour ; useful. 

G rewia Roth ii , Jana^ Tel. A light, ash-coloured wood, 
with a straight grain, hard and sti'ong, is much nseJ 
and very serviceable. 

Guatteria cerasoides, ChUka dudugu, Tel. Mooferfjf 
maram^ Tam. A white tolerably hard wood. Th* 
natives use it but little, but it is a useful wood. 

Hardwickia binata, Nar yepa, Tel. A very dark-red 
heavy wood, used in large beams i it is often hoUov 
through the heart. 

Kodara chettu^ Tel. Mr. Elliott describes this "ass 
kind of tree." It appears to be of little use. 

Lagerstrosmia parviflora, Chimna nagee^ Tel. A light 
brown, compact, hai'd, serviceable wood, used gencrallr. 

Lookkee^ Tel. A fine grained wood, of a greyish 
colour ; found in small quantity. 

Maba buxifolia, JN'alla tnaddee, Tel. A hard sepia 
coloured wood, used by the natives for all purposes. 

Midudti, Tel. An ash-coloured timber, sound sad 
useful. 

Miliusa velutina. Nulla daduga^ TeL A pale liglit 
yellow soft wood, used for (small) beams ; is useful. 

Morinda citrifolia, Afaddi cheUu, Tel. Jifun^ee pa- 
vatamaram^ Tam. The wood is of a deep-browni»Ii 
yellow, is easily worked, and is used for common pur- 
poses. The roots are used in dyeing. 

Mangifera Indica, Mamadi chtttu^ Tel. Mango trtt, 
Eng. Its wood useful for temporary purposes, is not 
plentiful in Nalla Mallai. 

Nauclea parviflora, Batte karamee^ TeL A hard, tough 
wood, light-red in colour ; used as yokes, i>08tsand small 
beams. 

Nella poleeki, Tel. A light wood, of coarse grain, un- 
serviceable except for temporary purposes. 

NerOj Tel. ? This name is probably incorrect and is 
used for Nerar the Syzigium jambolana. Balfour calls 
Q '^'^:^-^ Eugenia, (Syzigium) jambolana. 

Odina wodier, Gootnpineef Tel. Oumpena chettu, TeL 
A soft light-reddish wood, used for general purposes. 

Pcdavaraynee, TeL Wood light, yellow, hard, and », 
Mr. Latham thinks, the Peda kalmesura of the Northern 
Circars. 

Penta^tera glabra, Telia maddee, Tel. Vdmarrodum 
maram, Tam. A light yellow wood. 

Pongamia glabra, Kanvga chettu, Tel. Poonga mftram, 
Tam. Tills large tree attains a great height, flourishes 
equally well on the arid plains of the Camatic or on the 
sub-alpine tracts of Mysore. Koxburgh recomuiendi 
the wood, which is light, of a whitish colour, and fit 
for a variety of purposes. 

Premna tomentosa, Nagaru chettu, TeL Navoorv. or 
Nagool, TeL Kolcutty teak tnaram, Tam. The tree is 
rather small, the wood, hard and close-grained, of a 
brownish yellow colour ; it is more a fancy wood than a 
timber, and is rather scarce ; the natives use the sap in 
some of their ceremonies. 

Prosopis spicigera, Janwn chettu, Tel. Purrtmhajf 
maram, lam. This thorny tree attains to aconsideiable 
sice ; the wood is strong, straighvgzained, and easily 
worked, a specimen sustained a weight of 592 lbs. Dr. 
Wight asks if it is the same as the Venny maram. Dr. 
Cleghora states that the foliage of the tree and dia- 
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racier of the wood cIomIj reiembles tliat of its oon- 
geuer "Acacia sundra." 

Pterocarpusmarsupiura, YegittTeL Adarkiah, coarse- 
grained senriceable timber. 

PterocarpuB Bantalinas, CTiandun, Tel. Red sandeii 
wood. 

Pulsundray Tel. TMs wood is of a reddiBb colour, 
airong and useful. 

Itoodra ganapa, Tel. A light porous wood of little 
use. 

Sarra or Sarrah, Tel. This wood is of a dark-grey 
coloor and appears to be readily attacked by the worm . 

Scbriebera swietenioides, Makkan^ Tel. A hard 
yellowish wood, is very useful. 

r Seteumnte, Tel. ll^is is a white coloured, Ught, 
straight-grained wood, would be useful for temporary 
purposes. 

Soymida febrifuga, Somet, Tel. Skem maram^ Tarn. 
Choar kuUUy Tarn. A reddish wood, strong and durable, 
much used in buildings. 

Spathodia Rheedii ? Wodee, Tel. Vodi, Tel. (Is this 

the Spatbodea arcuata, the Tamil name of which is 

KanpUiay maram, as mentioned by Wight ?) a white 

wood, much cut by natives and used in carts and for 

. small beams. 

Spathodia Rheedii ? Ganoru karra, TeL A soft wood 
of little use. 

Sphceranthushirtus, Buttaganapoo^ Tel. Boda iarupu^ 
Tel. A wood of light-yellow colour, of medium weight, 
useful for general purposes. 

Strychnos nux vomica, Musidi. Tel. MuthUe, Tel. 
Yttti maravh, Tel. The wood is very hard and strong, 
and white ants will not touch it. It is used for plough- 
shares ; the poisonous fruits are the favorite food of 
the Malabar hornbill, Buceros Malabaricus. 

Strychnos potatorum, Chilia^ Tel. Tattomaram^Tam. 
The fruit is the well-known clearing nut. The wood is 
white, <do8e-grained and hard, and is used for imple- 
ments and rafters. 

Syzigium jambolanum, Nerar^ Tel. Mr. Latham 
thinks this is the 'iamil Nawtl maram. It is called 
NeroiUe in Kumool, and is a very useful wood, of a 
light sepia colour, of medium hardness, and used 
generally as plauks. 

'Tamarindus Indica, Chinta chettu^ Tel. Polia maramy 
Tarn. Onara mnra^ Can. 'J'he large well-known hand- 
some Tamarind tree. The wood is hard, durable, and 
fine veined, but apt to be hollow and decayed in the 
centre, it is the best timber in India for brick-burning, 
1^ lbs. for each brick, in large kilns, being sufficient. 
It is also used ia the manufacture of oil (?) and \a 
Talnable for its fruit and the shade it affords. 

Tectona grandis, Tefc, Tel Teak maramy Tam. The 
Teak tree ; the most useful wood in India. There are 
▼ery large trees in the interior of the jungle. It is not 
■o good or so heavy 'as the Malabar teak, but it 
ii superior to Moulmein or Rangoon teak. 

Terminalia bellerica, Tkanddet, Tel. A serviceable 
urood chiefly used as posts. Its colour is yellowish 
brown and it has a close grain. 

Terminalia chebii la, Karakti chetiUt Tcl. Pilla murdah 
maram^ Tam. It grows to a gigantic size, and furnishes 
planks 30 feet long : it is a dark coloured, heavy and 
hard wood, but very cross-grained. It sustained about 
40O lbs. The seeds of this tree are used as galls and as 
an astringent, also as a mordaunt in dyeing. 

Terminalia glabra, Tdla muddeCy Tel. Currai murda 
naram^ Tam. The tree grows to a largo size, and the 
wtjod is of a dark -red colour. A dye is obtained from it ? 
it is hard, heavy and strong, 1 inch-bars sustaining a 
weight from 4;^ to 450 lbs. 

Thandraikyay Tel. An ash-coloured wood, resembles 
hickory in fibre, is close and tough and would be a very 
lueful wood. 

Ulmus integrifolius, NamUlty Tel. Nowke^ Tel. A 
light-coloured, close-grained wood, used for general 
purposes. 

Wrightia atitidysenterica. Kola mukki chakay Tel. 
Kodiaa efuttu, TeL A very white wood, used as beams, 
pluiks, &c. 

Tetlareey Tel. This is used in small quantities, but 
it wpears a useful wood : it is of a light brown -colour 
with a good grain. 
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CUPRESSUS FUNEBRia 

Yerra poUeki, Tel. A hardish wood of a red colour and 
very useful. 

Zy ziphus ju juba, Benga, Tel. YeUanday maram, Tam . 
A very good strong wood. The tree never attains a 
large size, but the wood is much used for cultivating 
implements. 

CULLENEA EXCELSA. 

Katu-bodde. SnraH. I Malai konji maram. Tam. 

A verj large and tall tree, truuk straight, 
from 60 to 80 feet high. Wood white, rather 
open-grained, light, apparently not very good, 
but the outside sap-wood only was examined. 
Under the microscope, its longitudinal section 
is very peculiar ; altogetlier such as Dr, 
Wight had not elsewhere observed. Dr. 
Gibson had not met with this tree within the 
Bombay bouuds. — JDrs. Wight and Gibson. 

CUMPAS ? A light-brown coloured wood 
of Penang, a lai*ge tree ; used only for planks. 

CUNDALAH PALLAH ? A bamboo- 
coloured wood of Travaucore ; used for 
making sandals. 

CUPANIA CANESCENS. 

Earpa. Mahb. \ Amba curb ? Mahr. 

Tree common in the upper ghat jungles. 
Wood of average quality, but does not bear 
exposure. Dr. Gibson had not seen it else- 
where. — Gibson, 

CUPRESSUS. The Cypress, a forest tree, a 
is native of the south-eastern parts of Europe, 
particularly of Italy, but growing in Mexico, 
and the southern parts of N. America. Its 
wood is hard, elastic, and strong. It resists 
worms, and its odour repels insects from what- 
ever may be contained in a cabinet or chest 
made of it. Its duration is very considerable, 
but the precise period or the age to which 
the tree lives have not been clearly ascertain- 
ed. In some countries this tree is planted 
over the graves of the dead as an emblem of 
immortality. There are several species of this 
genus of evergreen trees. C. Australis of Aus- 
tralia and C. • fastigiata, have been introduced 
into India. C. Horizontalis, the Spreading 
cypress, is a handsome species, and C. Lusi- 
tanica, the Cedar of Goa, has a free mode 
of growth, with leaves of a singularly glaucous 
colour. C. Pendula ? is the Drooping cypress, 
or Goa cedar of the South of Europe. Orien- 
tal physicians used to send their patients 
labouring under lung diseases to breathe the 
air of Candia, where the cypress was abund- 
ant, in the persuasion that the emanations 
were particularly wholesome. — O^Shaughnes^ 
sy, page 621, Eng. Cyc,, p. 258, Voigty Dr. 
J. Z. Stewart^ p. 122. See Cedab. 

CUPRESSUS FUNEBRIS. The fune- 
real cypress, grows in the Himalaya, and in 
China. It is a species of weeping cypress, 
and is a most beautiful tree. Fortune says 
" It wa3 during one of my daily rambles that 



CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS. 
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I saw the first specimen. About half a mile 
distant from where I was, I observed a noble- 
looking fir-tree, about sixty feet in height, 
having a stem as straight as the Noi'folk 
Island pine, and weeping branches like the 
willow of St. Helena. Its branches grew at 
first at right angles to the main stem, then 
described a graceful curve upwards, and bent 
again at their points. From these main 
branches others long and slender hung down 
perpendicularly, and gave the whole tree a 
weeping and graceful form." It reminded him 
of some of those large and gorgeous chande- 
liers, sometimes seen in theatres and public 
halls in Europe. Its stem was perfectly 
straight, like Cryptomeria, and its leaves were 
formed like those of the well known Arbor 
vit», only much more slender and graceful. — 
Fortune's Tea Districts y pp . 61 and ^2. 

CUPRESSUS GLAUCA. 

Saras. DuK. 

This is a tall, elegant, and graceful tree, 
well adapted for border walks in a garden, 
being always green, and a favorite with the 
natives of India. It grows easily, and is 
generally planted alternately with Areca. 
Slips, if taken off before the commencement 
of the rains, and planted in beds shaded from 
the sun, take root ; each slip should be six 
inches apart, and if common care is used, one- 
fourth of the plants will strike and grow. 
After that, they may be put out in nursery 
beds, at the distance of one foot from each 
other, until requii*ed for transplanting to 
where they are to remain. — Riddell. 

CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS, Willde. 

Shajr ul Hyat. Abab. 
Saras. DuK. 
Evergreen oypress. Eno. 

It is found in gardens at Ajmeer, Kotah, in 
the Panjab plains, and up to 5,000 feet in the 
outer Himalaya, attaining a girth of 6 to 8 
feet, and a height of 40 to 45 feet,.. but 
it is a native of the wanner parts of Europe, 
though it has long been transferred to gardens 
for the sake of its deep evergreen branches 
and leaves. Among the ancient inhabitants 
of the Grecian Archipelago, it was customary, 
upon the birth of a daughter, to plant a 
Cupressetum, or grove of Cypress trees, to 
be given her for a portion ; hence every plan- 
tation of this kind was called dosfilitB, or a 
daughter's dower. According to Evelyn, the 
timber of the Cypress was of infinite esteem 
among the ancients. It is supposed that the 
durable bridge built over the Euphrates by 
Semiramis, was made of this matei'ial, and it 
is reported that Plato chose it to write his 
laws on, before brass itself. It is certain 
that it never rifts or cleaves but with great 
Tiolence ; and the bitterness of its juice pre- 



CypreBB. Eng. 
Sarv. Hind. Pers. 
Saro. ,, .« 



serves it from worms or putrefaction. Tbe 
gates of Constantinople, famous for faavii^ 
stood fro^H-the time of Constantiae to thatcf 
Pope Etigene lY., a period of eleven hnndrei 
years, were of Cypress. Its berries and \wm 
are popularly deemed a panacea for all dis- 
eases. Roxb, iii, 653, Drs.G'Shangh' 

nessy, p. 621, Irvine^ p. 208, Stewartj f9.222, 
Eng, Cyc.y p. 258, Book of Trees^ p. 200^ 
Mr. Fowelly Voigt^p. 558. 

CUPRESSUS TORULOSA, Don. 

Deodara of Kulu and the I Leuri, east of Satlej. 

Beas. Ne, ur, in Kotgaib list 

Devidiar of Chenab and Galla, gallaiw or killta 

Ravi. of Sutlej. 

Twisted cypress. I Surai of Kamaon. 

This tree grows in Bhootan and Neetee, is 
scarce in the Panjab Himalaya, and also spar- 
ingly on the Ravi. It occurs near Simla, ofl 
the Parbati, in the Upper Beas valley s. Its 
elevation is from 5,000 to 8,000 feet This 
tree is met with at Kullu on the Ravi and 
Reason the Sutlej, at Nynee Tal at 5,000 to 
8,000 feet in height, and is found growiog 6Q 
to 120 feet high with a girth of 6 to 15 feet 
It produces a useful, yellowish, exceedinglf 
fragrant wood, used for beams, for roofs and 
in-door purposes, but it is too flexible to besr 
much weight. It has been found most vsln- 
able for roofing and other purposes at Nynee 
Tal.— Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 2721, Mr. Pvw^ 
Mafid Book, JScon, Brod,y Punjab^ p. 576. 

CURCUMB ARRY, a valley once filled iritii 
forest trees, 90 miles west of Madras near 
Nageiy in the North Arcot collectorate, now 
deforested. 

CUTTACK WOODS. The timber trees 
of this province have only received a partiiJ 
attention. There were sent 13 specimens of 
its wood to the Exhibition of 1862, y^^^^ 
were furnished by Mr. T. W. Annstrongi 
Superintending Engineer of the Division, who 
also gave the following table of their specific 
gravity, &c., and who mentioned that, for logs 
over 1 8 feet, the rates rise : 



Specific 
graWtf 
wAUr be- 
ing 1000. 



Black Siiioo, Dalbergia, tip.f 

RedSiaaoo, Do.? 

Kooflsoom. UaiA ? 

Teak, Tectona grandis 

Kooroom. Uaia ? or Koossoom. Uiuu. 
Qeeringa. Ubla.? or Oaiioga. Ubia!. . 

Sal, Shorea robuBta 

Jack, Artocarpas integiifolia 

Peasal, Buchanania latifolia 

Boodhan. Ubia r or Burdur. Uria 

Keehur. Uria ? 

Abloos or Kandoo 

Asaan 



875 

1.000 

1,286 

875 

714 

714 

1,000 

750 

875 

1,000 

1,250 



in tbe 
log. 



SAnBU- 
Ditto. 



10 
4 
6 
8 
8 
6 
8 
6 



fi 
»• 

!• 
<• 

•< 
♦t 
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The two Sissoo woods, in grain and colonr 
somewhat resembling rosewood, are used for 
every description of furnitui-e, both by V^ii^^ 



DACRYDItJM CUPRESSINUM. 



DACRYDIUM MAI. 



and Europeans. The heart of this timber isi 
generallj unsound. 

Large quantities of Sal, Shorea robusta, are 
floated down the Mahanuddy to Cuttack. But, 
in mature trees, the heart is always unsound. 

Burdur is described as an excellent wood 
for carriage poles, shafts and wheels, and in 
all coach-builders' work. 

Keehur, is a hard useful wood, for mallets, 
pestles, rammers aud the like, and likely to be 
useful in furniture. 

Gumbari is plentiful in Sumbulpore and the 
Ti'ibutary Mahals. 

Dhamnay hard but pliable, and makes good 
felloes. 
Kangra^ a hard wood. 

Abloos or KandoOy Ebony, a veiy handsome 
fancy wood, costing 12 annas the cubic foot. 
The heartwood is of the darkest shade. See 
Ass AN, Burdur, Gumbari, Gurinoa, Koos- 
sooac, KooROOM. 

CYATHEA ARBOREA, 

Aspidium arboreum, Moon. 
Tree fern. Eng. | iGt-musana. SiNGH. 

This fern rises in Ceylon, 25 to 30 feet. 
Its stem makes beautiful walking sticks. A 
section of it well displays the structure of an 
acrogenous stem, hollow in the centre, marked 
on the outside by the scars of the fallen leaves, 
and showing the elongation of the axis by 
junction of the petioles. 

CYATHEA MEDULLARIS. The tree 
fern of Norfolk Island, is about twenty feet 
in length, and presents a beautiful appearance. 

CYATHOOALYX ZEYLANICUS,CAa«- 
fw«, H.f. et T. 

Kakalas. SufOH. | Eepettas. Singh. 

A tree of Hantani, Eandy andNewera Elia 
in Ceylon and of the Malay Coast, at Mergui 
and Tenasserim. The light-lacquered Kan- 
dyan sticks are said to be made from this. — 
Hook. /. ei Thomson, pp. 126, 127, Mr, 
Fergusson, 



CYCLOSTEMON ZEYLANICUM, Bail. 

Sphragidia Zeylanica, Thw. 
Grows in Ceylon, and abundantly on the 
Anamallai Hills, at 2,000 to 3,000 feet of 
elevation, yields a hard wood. — Beddome. 

CYMINOSMA PEDUNCULATA, B.C. 

AnkoBnda. Singh. 

A very small Ceylon tree. Wood very 
white, suitable for inlaying purposes and for 
charcoal. — Thursian, quoted by Mr. Fergus- 



son. 



CYNOMETRA RAMIFLORA, Linn. 

Cynometra cauliflora, Wall, 



cynom- 



Galmendora. Singh. 
Hal » 



>» 
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Branoh-flowered 

etra. Eng. 
Iripa. Maleal. 

A tree which attains a height of 60 feet 
growing in Malabar, in Java, the Moluccas, 
Sumati*a, and in the westera, eastern and 
southeiii provinces of Ceylon, at Batticaloa 
and Trincomallee. A cubic foot weighs 561bs., 
and it is said to last from 15 to 60 years. 
It is used for bridges and buildings, and is the 
best kind of wood for under-ground purposes. 
Its roots, leaves and an oil from the seeds 
are used medicinally. — Mr. Mendis, Useful 
Plants, Voigt, Thwaites. 

CYRTOPHYLLUM FRAGRANS. 

Anan. BuBM. 

Grows in Moulmein. Is one of the nux 
vomica tribe, and one of the hardest, most 
compact, and heaviest woods known. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1851. 

CYTISUS CAJAN, Linn. 

CajanuB Indicus, 8pr. 

Toovaray. Can. Tam. 
Tooar. DUK. Mahb. 
PigoonPea. Eng. 



Shakhool. Pers. 
Adaki. Sanb. 
Kandaloo. Tel. 



igc 
Urnur. lIlND. 

One of the plants employed in the Bengal 
Powder works at Eshapore and in that of Bom- 
bay, in the manufacture of gunpowder char- 
coal. It might probably be employed in the 
manufacture of pyroligneous acetic acid. — 
Beng. Phar., p. 235. 



DACRYDIUM CUPRESSINUM, the 
Remn tree of New Zealand, and the spruce 
fir of Captain Cook, attains the elevation of SO 
or 90 feet, but seldom exceeds 15 feet in cir- 
cumference. The timber is white and hard, 
bat is heavy, and sinks in water, and is there- 
fore less valuable for spars, and is not so 
durable as the £owrie tree. A gum resin 
exudes from it, and its bark is used for dyeing 
black or yellow. — Bennetts Gatherings, p. 
412. 



DACRYDIUM EXCELSUM, the Kaika- 
tea of New Zealand, is the loftiest timber tree 
of that island, has an attractive appearance, 
attains a height of 120 to 130 feet, and 12 to 
16 feet in circumference. It grows usually 
in moist localities, is of slow growth but has 
a soft timber. It is not fit for spars, being 
liable to splinter, and is unfit for planks, as it 
warps and is deficient in strength and dura- 
bility. — Bennett's Gatherings, p. 414. 

DACRYDIUM MAI, The « Mai" tree 
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DALBERGIA. 



DALBERGIA. 



of New Zealand, attains a height from 80 to 
90 feet and a circumference of 10 to 12 feet. 
Grows more abundantly inland. Its wood is of 
a red colour, somewhat resembling cedar, and 
is of excellent quality. It rises to 30 feet 
and has a circumference of 6 feet. The " torin" 
or New Zealand flute is made from this tree. 
Bennetfs Wanderings. 

DAGOO THA, Bcrm. ? meaning Crooked 
Timber ; maximum girth 3 cubits, maximum 
length 30 feet. Found abundant in Tavoj 
and Mergui. When seasoned, floats in water. 
It is used for building boats, for planks of 
houses, ladders, &c., but is liable to attacks 
of woraifl and dry rot. — Captain Dance. ' 

DALBERGIA, a genus of plants, belonging 
to the Fabacesp, several species of which furnish 
useful and ornamental woods. Besides such 
as will receive special notice, may be men- 
tioned, D. emarginata, a tree of the Andaman 
islands ; D. reniformis,atreeof Sylhet, and D. 
pulchra, of the Ehassya hills. Species of 
Dalbergia furnish the famous Bombay Black- 
wood, called Bosewood, and so commonly used 
for furniture. — Roxb. iii, pp. 224, 226, Voigt, 
Mr. Fergusson. 

DALBERGIA, Species f ' Chisel-handle 
tree. A common forest tree of Tenasserim, 
produces a hard, fine-grained wood. The 
Karens call it t^e egg tree, and Burmese the 
chisel-handle tree, its wood being much used 
for chisel-handles. Dr. Mason had not seen the 
flower, but he says he identified the fruit with 
Roxburgh's genus Dalbergia.— Dr. Mason. 

DALBERGIA, Species f There is a large 
timber tree found throughout the Tenasserim 
Provinces, sometimes wrought into canoes, 
which Dr. Mason thinks is a species of Dalber- 
gia, but he had never seen in it flower. It is 
the tree of which, according to Burman geo- 
graphy, there is an immense specimen grow- 
ing on the Great Eastern Island. — Dr. Mason. 

DALBERGIA^ Species f Myouk-sho, 
BuBM. Called Moulmein Lancewood, also 
called Monkey tree, because its bole is so 
straight, so slippery, and to so great a height 
free from branches that no monkey was ever 
seen to climb it. Maximum girth 4 cubits, 
maximum length 40 feet Found very abun- 
dant in Tavoy and Mergui : also somewhat 
abundant all over the provinces inland. When 
seasoned, floats in water. The wood is much 
praised in Tavoy, as resembling lancewood in 
properties, but was found to split when season- 
ed : perhaps good specimens have not been 
obtained. At any rate, other woods of unques- 
tionable value are abundant in Amherst. The 
Karens make bows of it, but prefer Cassia 



fistula. Dr. Mason never met with the tree ters for planes, and is excellent for that p&^ 
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in flower, but he thinks it a species of Dal- 
bergia, though it may possibly be a Cosai. 
— Captain Dance j Dr. Mason. 

DALBERGIA, Species f Myouk-shaw. 
BuKM. A tree of Moulmein. Wood used in 
ordinary house-building. — Cat Cat. Bx. 1 862. 
{Note. — Is this identical with the preceding ?) 

DALBERGIA, Species. 

Thftpya. Burm . | Water Dalbexgia. Ekg. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood used in ordi- 
nai*y house-building. — Cal. Cat. £x. 1862. 

DALBERGIA, Species. 

Tou-dine. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. A hard heavy black 
wood, useful for furniture. — Cal. Cat &. 
1862. 

DALBERGIA, Species. 

Yen-dike. BuRM. 

Common in the plains and on the hilU of 
British Burmah, particularly at Yeodike 
which takes its name from this tree. Yields 
a kind of blackwood well worth notice. The 
sap-wood of this tree decays i-upidly, but tk 
heart- wood is extremely durable, it is blxck, 
sometimes with white and red streaks, elastic, 
but full of natural cracks. Used for ploughs, 
bows, handles of dahs and spears. Tbera 
are probably two kinds in the province. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 64. In a fuU-groini 
tree on good soil the average lengtli of tbe 
trunk to the first branch is 35 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 9 feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot 
Dr. McClelland says there are, in BunBi4 
four kinds of Dalbergia, all yielding a hetvy 
timber, which will not float, similar to Siasoa 
These trees are very plentiful in the Thirt" 
waddy and Hlaine districts, also in tbe lower 
parts of the Tounghoo district. The timber sel- 
dom attains a veiy large size and is genenlly 
found of a girth of three or four feet, taller 
and straighter than Sissoo. — Drs. BrandUi 
and McClelland, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA, Species? 

Yendike. BuBtf. | Blackwood. Eno. 

Under these names Captain Dance describes 
a timber of maximum girth 2 cubits, 'ooaxi' 
mum length 10 or 12 feet. Found abundant 
all over the provinces, but mostly in Tavoy 
and Mergui. When it is seasoned, it sinks m 
water. This, he says, unlike the Blackwood 
of India, has a foetid smell like that of o^^ 
Corduroy and a white grain interspersed 
amongst the black and red. It is not so hand- 
some a wood as Indian blackwood, bat is far 
tougher, is not brittle, and is ezceiient iw 
spokes, halves, for handles of «srew driirer^ 
augers, gimlets. Used by the Chiij^e carpeo- 
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pose though heavy ; but they use smaller planes 
than we do. Like others of the hardest woods 
of Burmah, it is so full of natural cracks, 
that two feet of timber are wasted for one foot 
made up after being sawn ; but, when made 
np, this wood cracks no more and resists sun 
and rain admirably. The " Tai" he says is not 
Tendaik but Ebony, and is brittle and devoid 
of smell. Dr. Mason tells us that, under the 
Burman name of yendaik, the wood of two 
different trees is sometimes seen. One, a 
species of ebony, and the other a leguminous 
tree which, according to the descriptions of 
the Karens, is a species of dalbergia, and the 
wood resembles the blackwood of Hindostan. 
— Dr, Mason^ Captain Dance. 

DALBERGIA, Species f 

Thevna. Hind. | Thevii. Kahb. 

Li Nagpore, a light-coloured wood merging 
into a light-reddish brown. Its strength is 
considerable, and by the natives the wood is 
highly prized for bandies. White ants attack 
it. Only a small supply is obtainable. Its 
average length is 15*feet, and average girth 
^ 3^ feet. It sells at 6 annas the cubic foot; — 
Captain Sankey, {Note. — Is this D. Oojein- 
ensis, Roxb. Fl. Ind., Ill, p. 220.) 

DALBERGM ACUMINATA, Ains, 

Sina. Can. I Seaao. Hind. 

Sessatree. Anolo-Hind. | • 

Dr. Ainslie describes this as growing in 
Onde, Behar and Canara, as furnishing a 
valuable wood, employed for the knees and 
frames of ships. --if a^. Med.^ p. 210. 

DALBERGIA ALATA ? 

Tsouk-yoa. Bubu. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used for tool handles. 
— Cfl/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA FRONDOSA, Boxh.; 
W.SfA.; W.Ic. 

Dalbeigia arborea, Heyne. 
Bna paohehari. TSL. | Pedda aopara. TiL. 

In Ceylon, not uncommon in the central 
provinces and elsewhere up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. Grows on the Bombay side, at 
Colemala, Courtallum, and in the mawuls 
above the ghats, in the Godavery forests 
and in the Circars ; also in Pegu where it 
attains a girth of four feet and upwards, and 
is taller and straighter than the Sissoo. It 
furoishes a strong useful timber. — Roxb. iii., 
266, Fl. Jndh., Capt. BeddomCy Dr. McClel- 
land, p. 10, Thw., Voigty 241. 

DALBERGIA LANCEOLARIA, Linn, 
fil. 

Kadnn. SncoH. I Nendoon. SnvaH. 

Described as growing in the western and 
southern provinces of Ceylon, and its wood as 
employed in buildings and for furniture, A 



I Sheahum of Central India. 
Iti. Maleal. 
Eruputtu maram. Tam. 
ItL 

Korin-toware. „ 
Virngadudutva. Tel. 
Yerragudu. 
Jittegi. 

Nalla Irngadu. 
Telia 






cubic foot weighs 66 lbs., and it lasts from 60 
to 80 years. — Mendis. See D. Mooniana. 

DALBERGLA LATIFOLIA, Roxb.; 

Seeaoo. Mahr. 
Shwet Sal. Beko. 
Sit Sal. 

Yendike? Bnaif. 
BittL Can. 
Todigate Yriksha. Can. 
Sweta-ahala. DuK.?? 
Koaewood Tree. £no. 
Blackwood Tree. „ 
Malabar Blackwood Tree. 
SwetaSaL Hind.?? 

This tree grows in the peninsula and north- 
em parts of India, in mora or less abundance ; 
in the Godaveiy forests, the Circar mountains, 
in Coimbatore, Malabai*, Canara and Sunda, 
the S. Konkan, on the banks of the Kali 
Naddi river, in the Southern Mahratta 
Country, the N. W. Provinces, in Bengal, 
the Khaissia hills, and in Assam : and, on the 
Coromandel and Malabar Coasts. It grows 
to an immense size, the trunk sometimes 
measuring lo feet in circumference, exclusive 
of the bark. It is one of the largest moun- 
tain trees of India. In Coimbatore, it is less 
abundant than the eatty maram, perhaps from 
being more sought after as yielding more 
valuable timber ; it is, there, a very dark, 
heavy and strong wood, sustaining a weight 
of 515 lbs. Everywhere, in Southern India, 
this valuable wood has risen much in price^ 
the two indents from the Madras and Bombay 
Gun Carriage Manufactories amounting, in 
1858, to 5,000 cubic feet In Canara, this 
tree was formerly given to applicants at 3 
Rupees each ; but that practice has been 
disallowed. There is not much black wood 
remaining in the AnamaUai Forest, but there 
is a considerable quantity in the escheated 
forest of Chennat Nair, and it is abundant in 
Wynaad and Coorg. In consequence of its 
increasing value, instructions were given, in 
1858, for an experimental sowing at Nellum- 
boor, with what result is not known. In 
Canai*a and Sunda, it is abundant and large 
at north end of Dandelee forest ; scanty 
elsewhere. It is rather common in most of 
the Bombay coast forests, particularly in 
ravines of the hills and under the Ghats, also 
on the Ghats ; but, there, it never reaches the 
great size which it attains in Malabar. It is 
also often crooked. The wood is extensively 
used for cabinet work, knees of vessels, agri- 
cultural implements, combs, &c. It appears, 
in density of grain and endurance, to be much 
superior to the Sissoo of Hindostan. The 
wood of the centre of the trunk and large 
branches, is greenish or greenish-black, often 
mottled, or with light-coloured veins running 
in various directions. It is close-grained, 
admitting of the finest polish, and is employed 
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DALBERGIA PANICULATA. 



DALBERGIA SISSOIDES. 



for furniture of every descriptioD, and, in the 
Madras Gun Carriage Manufactory, for light 
field beams, cheeks, axle cases, braces, perches, 
poles, splinter bars, waggon perches and fram- 
ing, light field spokes and felloes. For gun- 
carriages it is so valuable that laige plan- 
tations have been formed in waste places of 
the North-western provinces of Hindostan. 
In Malabar, it is the magnificent tree from 
which the well known Malabar blackwood is 
obtained, and planks 4 feet broad are often 
procurable, after all the external white wood 
lias been removed : it is heavy and close- 
gi'ained, admitting of fine polish and is veiy 
much used for furniture. It is one of the most 
valuable woods of the Madras presidency. — 
B/)xb. iii, 221, Dt8. Roxburgh^ Wight, Gibson 
and Cleg horny Voigt, JB^lor, Andh., Captain 
Beddome, Major Pearson, 

DALBERGIA MOONIANA, Thw. : 
Moon^s Cat., /?- ^1 ; Jolios 5-8. 
D. lanceolaria, Linn. fil. \ Nadoong-gass. Singh. 

A great tree, which gi*ows in the southern 
and central parts of Ceylon, at no great eleva- 
tion.— Thw, En. Plant, Zeyl, Part II, p. 93. 
See D. Lanceolaria. 

DALBERGIA OOJEINENSIS, Boxh. 
W,Ic. 

ThevuB of Nflgpore. 
Teviis. Mahb. 
Tennus. „ 
Tunnufl. „ 
Tonisha. Sans. 

A tree of 30 feet high, grows in the valleys 
of the Himalaya, in the Panjab, in the 
warmer valleys of Eumaon, the Eheree jungle, 
Dehra Dhoon, Kumaon, Siimore, in Oude, the 
Central Provinces and the Godavery foi*ests. 
Found both in the Konkan and inland Bom- 
bay forests, especially common in some parts 
of Kolwan, Khandeish, and the Satpoora 
Hills. The best trees in the Central Pro- 
vinces are in Mundla near Bamnuggur and 
in the S. W. of Raipore. It is a wood of 
great strength and toughness, especially appli- 
cable for cart-building, ploughs, &c., seldom 
reaches a size sufiicient to give a plank of 9 
inches. The wood of that which grows on 
the Godavery is valuable, but the tree is 
rather rare there. — Roxb. iii, 220, Voigt, FL 
Andh,, Useful Plants, Dr. Gibson, Captain 
Beddome, Major Pearson, Mr, B. Thompson. 

DALBERGIA OOATA ? ? 

Taouk yo. BUBM. 
A tree of Mouhnein. A tough wood : much 
used for tool handles.— Ca/, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DALBERGIA PANICULATA, Boxb, ; 
W.Jf A. 
Haiur^unni. Can. 



ISejandima. Sans. 
Ati muktamu. TsL. 
Manda motuku. 
Nemmi chettu. 
TeUa motuku. 
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aiur ffv 
PntohaUr wood. Anglo- 
Pbaaiie. Mahb. [Tau. 
Fatohalai mftranu Tam. 



Pachchari. Tel. 
Porilla Bapara. 
Telia pachchari. 
Xellft pfttaaroo. 
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This tree grows in Moulmein, Assam, 
Oude, in the Northern Circars, ia the God*- 
very forests, Coimhatore, at Courtallum, in 
the Mawul districts, and above the ghats. 
In Coimhatore, it attains a considerable aiae, 
and the timber is said to be strong, and &t for 
many purposes. It is rather cominoa in 
most of the Bombay forests, both of the coast 
and inland^ The Avood there is light-yellow, 
strong, compact, and fit for many purposes in 
house-buildiag, agriculture, &c. But, Cap- 
tain Beddome tells us of Porilla sopara, 
(Godavery) Telia patsaroo (Circars) TeL 
Dalbeigia paniculata, that the wood i^ per- 
fectly useless — it is arranged in rings with 
softer substance in between the layers. Voigt 
tells us that it is white and firm but less aseful 
than some of the other species. The charac- 
ter of the wood would thus seem to vary 
according to locality. — Roxb, iii, 227, JJrs. 
Wight and Gibson, Voigt, Captain BeeUiome, 
Voigt. 

DALBERGIA ROBUSTA, Boxb. ; WJc. 

Dalbergia Krowree, Roxb. \ D. latif oHa, Gibson. 

This tree grows in Nepaul, Assam and 
Pegu, where it is very abundant, and attains 
a girth of four feet and upwards, and is tallef 
and straighter than Sissoo. Jn Kumaon, it is 
a remarkably handsome tree, grows in shaded 
valleys to 40 or 410 feet high and 5 or 6 in 
girth. Its wood is elastic and miglit be sub- 
stituted for Sissoo.— lloa;^.^ iii, 229, V<ngt^ 
Dr. McClelland, p, 10, Mr, Thompson,, 

DALBERGIA SISSOIDES, Qrah. 

Rose wood. Eno. 
Black wood. ,, 
Eatty maram. Tam* 

Dr. Wight says that this is perhaps the 
best known in the Coimhatore jungles, of tiie 
trees yielding blackwood, but there are seve* 
ral others as good or perhaps better. It 
abounds in the Palghaut forests, but, in 1 850, 
was rarely to be met with of great size ; when 
it and its congener Dalbergia latifolia are 
carried to Madras it becomes one of the rose 
woods of the furniture shops. It is a smaller 
tree than D. latifolia, but more common in the 
forests. Both yield a blackwood, and in 
Madras ar« indiscriminately called ** Rose- 
wood." The wood contains much oil, which 
unfits it for receiving paint Mr. Rohde says 
that this, the blackwood or East India Rose- 
wood, is one of our best woods for plain iiir- 
niture, though at Madras it is said to cast 
about a good deal ; by experiment he found 
it to be one of the strongest timbers we have 
in the Circars, he is inclined to believe that the 
wood imported from the Western Coast is not 
equal in strength to the smaller but closer 
grained wood of the Circars, and the appear- 
ance of the latter is more veinedi and be tf>inVy 



Biti maram. Tav. 
Vitty maram. „ 
Kar-itti. 
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DALBERGIA SISS60. 



DAMARLOUT. 



closer ia the grain than that of the Western 
Coast — the wood contains much oil which 
renders it unfit for receiving paint— ^ogs ai*e 
almost invariably faulty in the centime : as a 
tough strong wood it will be found useful 
whether curved or straight. Dr. Gibson doeif 
not i*ecognize this as a species distinct from 
J^albergia latifolia. — l)r, Gibson^ Mr, Rohde 
and Dr. PFight in Cat, of Ex. of 1851, Dr. 
Cleg horn in Madras E. J, R. 

DALBERGIA SISSOO, Roxh., FL Ind., 
Ill, 223. 

Pterocarpus sissu, Roxb. 

Sissoo wood. £no. Shin. Panjab. 

Sissu. Hind. Shishu. „ 

Tali, aUo Shisam and Sis- Shia. „ 

am of Panjab. Yerra-cbava kurra. Tkl. 



Safeda. 
Nelkar 



»» 
ft 



Sissoo. Tel. 
Sissowa. UaiA? 



This tree grows in northern India, Nagpore, 
Guzerat, in the hills about Nagotnah, and 
Kennery jungles. It is a native of Bengal 
and the adjoining provinces to the northward 
where the timber is much prized. It grows 
indigenous in the western Himalaya up to 
4,500 feet, also in the Kachhi forest, on islands 
opposite Bunnoo and on other Panjab rivers, 
and generally over the Panjab. Its timber in 
the Panjab is hard, strong and heavy, a cubic 
foot weighing lbs. 68 when green, and lbs. 48 
when dry. It is very durable. It is used for 
gun carriages, in dock-yards, and boat- build- 
ing, for furniture, building, boxes, and camel 
saddles. Sissoo is scarce in the hills of Ajmeer, 
but more abundant in Kotah. In Nagpore, 
logs of it are procurable from 10 to 15 feet 
long, and 3 to 2^ feet in girth, at 6 annas the 
cubic foot : it is said to attain a gi*eat size in 
Ghandah and is said to have been employed 
there in ornamental work, domes of gharries, 
&C., but Major Peai*son thinks that Tinnus or 
Thevus wood has been mistaken for it. It was 
introduced into the Madras Presidency from 
Bengal at the recommendation of Dr. Wallich, 
and has been planted on the banks of the 
Toomboodra, where it is said to be thriving 
wonderfully ; it is growing extensively in the 
cantonment of Masulipatam, as an avenue tree, 
and has been planted in some places on the 
hanks of the Kistnah anient. The trees thrive 
well at Masulipatam, and from their appear- 
ance, Mr. Bohde thinks it would thrive well 
in the Madras provinces. Its rapid growth 
recommends it for avenues, for the tree attains 
perfection in 28 years, it is propagated and 
reared with facility, and early attains a good 
working condition of timber. The wood is 
greyish-brown with darker coloured veins, 
very strong, but said to be not very durable. 
It is used in Bengal for gun carriages, and 
ftimishes the Bengal ship-builders with their 
erooked timbers and knees, being remarkably 
strong, but not so durable as could be wished ; 



it answers well for various other economical 
purposes^ Captain Macdouald tells us that, 
in Gaujam and Gumsur, it has a circumference 
of 4^ feet, and height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch 15 feet, and 
furnishes the material of which tables, chairs, 
couches, book-stands and other articles of fur- 
niture are usually made in that part of the 
country. It is not so plentiful as it was, being 
in great request. In the Dekhan, the wood is 
used principally, from its strength and natural 
bend, for native carts : when it can be pro- 
cured long and straight, it makes good shafts 
for buggies. The wood of the Ajmeer ti*ee is 
very dark and beautifully veined, like rose- 
wood. Upon the whole, there is scai'cely a 
ti*ee which deserves more attention ; for, when 
its rapid growth in almost every soil, its 
beauty and uses are taken into account, few 
trees can be compared with it. Major Camp- 
bell's estimate of the value in practice, of this 
wood, is 96, being higher than that of the best 
specimens of teak. Wood hard, strong, tena- 
cious and compact, whilst its great durability 
combines to render it one of the most valuable 
timbers known. Dr. Wallich and others have 
recommended it for plantations, showing the 
probable return. Flowering time, the begin- 
ning of the hot season : the seed ripens about 
the close of the year. — Roxb, iii, 223, Voigt, 
Captain Macdonald, Mr. Rohde* s MSS,, Dr. 
Irvine* $ Genl. Med. Top. of Ajmeer, p. 203, 
Dr$. Riddell, Cleghorn, Roxburgh and J. 
L. Stewart, p. 66, Captain Sanhey, Major 
Pearson. 

DAL BULLOO GEERA, Can. Grows 
in Canara and Sunda, on the elevated plateau 
between Gungawalee and Black rivei*s, does 
not reach a great size. Wood \ery strong and 
tough, sought after for agricultuitd imple- 
ments. — Dr. Gibson. 



DALECHAMPIA POMIFERA. 

Douk-ya mab. Burk. 

Scarce, but met with on the banks of 
streams in the Pegu Valley, particularly in 
the Pyromah Choung. The trees are from 
three to four feet in girth. Wood, red or 
dark-brown, and adapted for cabinet-making. — 
Dr, McClelland. 

DALOSINGHA or TALOOSINGHEE, 
Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, ex- 
treme height 25 feet, circumference 1^ feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 6 feet. Abounds, and is 
burnt for firewood and charcoal. Plough- 
shares are sometimes made of the wood. — 
Captain Maedonald. 

DAMARLOUT ? A wood of Penang of a 
brown colour. Used for building and general 
purposes.— C^/. Frith. 
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DELIMA SARMENTOSA. 



DHANNEE. 



Zhikak of Eanawar. 
Laghunai Pashstu. 



DAMINNE, Singh. A tree of the East- 
ern provinces of Ceylon. A cubic foot weighs 
44 feet, and it is cafculated to last 40 years. 
It is used for gun-stocks and common house- 
buildings. — Mendis, 

DAMMARA AUSTRALIS, was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook in New Zealand. 
It is called Kowrie by the natives. — Bennett. 

DAMMARA MACROPHYLLA, Lind- 
ley. Grows in New Hebrides. — Bennett, 

DAMMARA MOORII, grows in New 
Caledonia. — Bennett, 

DAMMARA OBTUSA, Lindley, Grows 
on the island of Aneitum and other islands 
in the New Hebrides. — Bennett, Voigt, 

DAMMARA ORIENTALIS, BumpK 

D. alba, Humph. I PinuB dammara, Lamb. 

Agathis loranthif olia, So/is. | 

Pitch tree of Amboyna. — Bennett, 
DAPHNE OLEOIDES. 

Kutti or Kutilai of Murree 
Hills Hazara, and else- 
where. 

■ 

The wood is hard and white but its chief value 
iS from its bark, used medicinally. — Bowell, 

DASYAULUS, Thwaites. Several spe- 
cies occur in Ceylon, middle-sized trees, viz., 
D. fulvus, at Hewessee in the Pasdoon Corle : 
D. microphyllus, in the south, but rare : D. 
Moonii, at Caltura near Ratnapoora : and D. 
neriifolia, ^'Gang mee," Singh., common on 
the banks of rivers and streams in the warmer 
parts of the island. The last is the Bassia 
neriifolia of Moon's Catalogue. — Thwaites, 

DASYAULUS NERIIFOLIA, Thw. 

Bassia neriifolia. Moon. | €ran-mee. SmaH. 

A common tree of Ceylon left for shade 
in the various Cinnamon Gardens. Timber 
used for common purposes. — Mr, JFergusson, 
7'hwaiteS' 

DAUP-YAN. A Tavoy wood, used for 
building. — Col, Frith, 

DAUP-YAT. In Amherst, a timber 
employed for raf eel's ; it is a beautiful yel- 
lowish-white compact wood, but has a ten- 
dency to split. The leaves are used as a dye. 
— Captain Dance. 

DEALS. 

Doeler. Dan. 
Deelen. DuT. 
Deal boards. Engl 
Sawn wood. „ 
Planohes minces. Fa. 
Dielen. GXR. 

See Introduction. 

DELIMA SARMENTOSA, Linn . 

Grows in the southern parts of the island 
of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 1,000 feet 
— Thwaite'B En, Bl. Zeyl, p. 21, 



Tavole. It. 
Plane. ,. 
Tarcioe. FOL. 
Doski. Rus. 
TUjor. Sw, 



DENDROCALAMUS. A genus of bm- 
boos. D. balcooa, prized for its solidity md 
strength, grows in Bengal. D. etrictus, of 
the peninsula, is used for spear shafts, aDdD. 
tulda is the common bamboo of BengftL— 
See Bambusa. 

DENKENACOTTA, the finest fore^ 
in the Salem collectorate of the Madras Pre- 
sidency. It contains sandal wood, acha wood. 
— Cons, Rep, 

. DEREAH. Hind. 

Dareah. Hdtd. | Bhera. IIahb. 

A wood of the Nagpore forests : though d 
great strength, it cannot, from the small size 
the tree attains, rank as a building mateml : 
the average logs are from 6^ to 10^ feet lo^g» 
and from 3 feet to 2 feet in girth. It hM i 
winding and, as it were, netted grain, iToa 
which, as well as the extraordinary tongb- 
ness of its fibres, butchere invariably use it 
for chopping blocks ; the sharp edge of the 
knife apparently having no effect on it— 
Captain Sankey, 

DESMODIUM TILLaEFOLIUM. 

Chamkat of Mnrree. | Kalanchl of Paojak 

Grows in the Panjab, wood of a p«fe 
whitish yellow and close-grained. Its bi/i 
is made into paper, very strong, temporary 
ropes are made from the bark of D. argeii- 
teum, which grows on the Sutlej and in 
Kanawar. — Bowell, Hand Book, 

DESMOSTEMON ZEYLANICUS, The. 

Wal-kakunu-gaha. Sutgh. 

Grows in Ceylon, in its Central Province, up 
to 4,000 feet. Timber used for ordinary work. 
— Wrighty quoted by Mr, Fergusson, 

DEUTZIA STAMINEA. 

Phul kanri. Hazara. 
Phurili of Kashmir. 

A smaU-sized Panjab wood, white and close- 
grained . — Powell, 

DHAMNA, Uria ? A tree of Ciitta<i 
which makes good cart-wheel felloes, and tf 
hard, but pliable.— Ca/. Cat, Ex, 1862. 

DHAMNA, Hind. ? A reddish-colourrf 
wood, strong, very plentiful in the SantW 
jungles from Raneebahal to Hasdiha or aboot 
forty miles. Used chiefly for cart-wheels.-" 
Calcutta Engineers' Journal, Julj i860* 
(Note, — These two seem identical ^ ^ 
quality of timber : are they the Grew» 
tilisefolia ?) 

DHAN DHAUTA, Hind. ? A tree of 
Chota Nagpore, with hard, white timbtf*"' 
Cal. Cal. Ex, 186^. 

DHANNEE,Tam. Adark-colouredwood 
of Travanoore, specific gravity 0.783. ^Jj^ 
strong, but knotty, useid for commoQ ^^ 
ings. — Col, Frith. 
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Sai orCChamba.), 
Aruchi,deu8,o£Bai»w'- 



DHOO. 



DIIJ.ENIA. 



DHAON CHOTA of Jhullniidur. An 
mderwood, which grows 4 or 5 feet high, 
Qsed for fuel and by liquor distillers for 
fermenting Uquor. — Lieutenant-Colonel Lahe^ 
Commiseianer^ Jhullundur JHvinan. 

DHARINJO, Uria. A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur ; extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 4 feet, and height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 8 ^et. Toler- 
ably common. No use seems to be' made of 
the wood. The bark is used medicinally by 
women after child-birth ; the juice of the 
leaves is supposed to cure itch. — Captain 
Macdonald, 

DHELA KATA, Hind. ? A tree of Chola 
Nagpore, with hard, yellow timber. — CaL Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

DHEWUS, Hind. 

Dliaves. Hind. i Dhivus. Mahb. 

A timber of Nagpore, of a light colour. It 
is devoured by white ants, aud is only pro- 
curable of a small scantling, from 12 to 15 feet 
long and two feet in girth. Its length, how- 
ever, is considerable, and, if found of a proper 
size, would doubtless be valuable. The young 
trees are all cut down for bandy poles. It 
sells at 8 annas the cubic foot. — Captain San- 
key, (Note. — Is this Dalbergia Oojeinensis ?) 

DHIMEREE, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Gumsur ; extreme height 40 feet, circum- 
ference 4^ feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. 
Bandy wheels are sometimes made of the wood, 
but it is chiefiy used for firewood, being 
tolerably plentiful. It is considered sacred 
and is burnt when libations are offered. The 
fruit is eaten : a juice extracted from the root 
is osed in rheumatism. — (faptain Macdonald, 

DHOBOO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur ; extreme height 36 feet, circumfer- 
ence 3 feet and height from the ground to the 
iatersection of the first branch, 1 5 feet. There 
are two kinds of this tree, the *' Nongoliah" 
and the "Pooro," both of which are veiy 
common. It seems to be only used for fire- 
wood. — Captain Macdonald. 

DHOBO KHOIRO,! Uria ? A tree of 
Ganjam aud Gumsur ; extreme height 2o feet, 
circumference 2 feet, he|ght from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. 
A white variety of the same species occurs. 
Both trees are vei7 common — Captain Mac" 
donald. 

DHOO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Gumsur ; exti'eme height 45 feet, circumfer- 
^ce 4^ feet, height from the ground to the in- 
tersection of the first branch 22 feet. This tree 
Abounds and is extensively used for fuel. The 
wood is of little value.— Captoi« Macdonald, 



DHOSORA KHENDOO, Uria ? A tree 
of Ganjam and Gumsur ; exti'eme height 60 
feet, circumference 5 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
18 feet. The wood is used for ploughshares 
and bandies, is tolerably common and is burnt 
for firewood. The fruit is eaten. — Captain 
Macdonald, 

DHOW A, Hind. ? A whitish-coloured wood 
close-grained and hard. Plentiful in the San- 
thal jungles and hills from Raneebahal to 
Hasdiha, a distance of about forty miles. The 
wood of it is chiefly used for cart-wheels, beams, 
and door-posts by the natives, also for mallets 
and tent pegs. — Calcutta Engineers^ Jour- 
nal, July 1860. (Note. — Major Pearson, C. 
P., says " Dhowa — I suspect this is only 
Daoura** and Major Beddome regards it as 
Anogeissus latifolia.) 

DIALIUM OVOIDEUM, Thw. 

Galsyambak-gas, Singh. 

Wood strong and handsome ; well adapted 
for ornamental furniture. — Thwaites, quoted 
by Mr. Fergutson, 

DICHROSTACHYS CINEREA, W.^ A 

Mimosa cinerea, Linn,; 
Raxb. 



Desman thus 
Willd. 



cmereuB, 



Acacia cinerea, Spreng. 
., dalea. Dew. 



Velnturu. 
Yel-tur. 
Vellitum. 
Venuturu. 



Tkl. 



>t 
»» 



Vurtuli. Hind. 
Andara gass. SiNOH 
Wara-tara. Tam. 
Veda-tara. „ 
Vadatala maram. Tam. 

Abundant in the hot and drier parts of 
Ceylon. It is a small scrubby tree or large 
shrub in Coimbatore and common in waste 
places of the inland country, in the Bombay 
Presidency. Dr. Gibson had not seen it near 
to the coaBt. The wood is very hard and 
very tough, strong and good for pegs, but too 
small for any other purpose. — Dre. Wighty 
Gibson^ Flor. Andh,^ ThwaitesEn. PI. ZeyU 

DIEN-NEEUNG. ? In Amherst, a tim- 
ber used for rice-pounders ; it is a close- 
grained, strong, compact, brown, hard wood. 

DILLENIA, a genus of plants, several 
species of which, yielding useful and valuable 
Umbel's, grow in Ceylon, in the two peninsulas, 
and in the northern provinces of India. Some, 
of which the timbers are described, are not yet 
specifically determined. 

DILLENIA, Species. 

Zin Pyun Ngan. BtRM. 

A tree of Moulmein. A strong wood for 
any ordinary purposes. Fruit edible. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DILLENIA, Species. 

Zim-booiL BuBK. 
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DILLENIA PENTAGYNA. 



DILLENIA SCABRELLA. 



A limber of Tavoy, used in buildiDg. — 
Captain Dance, 

DILLENIA AUGUSTA, Eaxh. 

Zin-byewn. BUBM. 

Grows in the Garrow hills, and is plentiful 
in the forests of the Pegu district, but becomes 
scarce to the north of it. Its wood is of a 
light-brown colour, and it yields a large and 
good timber for house-building. — Roxb, ii. 
652, Dr. McCUllandy Voigt. 

DILLENIA AUREA, Sm. 

Zimbyoon. Burm. 

Abundant in the plains and hills and in the 
forests of British Buimah, but more scarce to 
the north of it. Wood of a light-brown 
colour occasionally used in house-building, but 
mostly for firewood. Breaking weight lbs. 
198. A cubic foot weighs 48 lbs. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk, to the fii-st branch, is 20 feet, and 
avei*age girth, measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 9 feet. It -sells at 12 annas per 
cubic foot, — Dr. Brandis^ CaL Ex. Cat. of 
1862. 

DILLENIA DENTATA ? ? 

Gode para. Singh. 

Grows in the western parts of Ceylon, 
where its wood is used for roofs of houses. 
A cubic foot weighs 51 lbs., and it is said to 
last 40 years. — Mr, Mendis. 

DILLENIA INTEGRA, Thunb. 

Wormia iDtegra, H. £. et T., I. c. p. 68, cum syn. 

Said to grow in Ceylon, but Mr. Thwaites 
suspects some error as to four species of the 
large Dilleniaceous trees growing in Ceylon. — 
Thw.^p. 6. 

DILLENIA PENTAGYNA, Roxh., W. 
Sf A, prod. p. 6. 

Colbertia coromandeliaiia, DC. 
Wormia coromandeliana> Sprcng. 

Bjoo-ben. BuKM. ( Sawa-dara. Tkl. 

Foon spar tree. Eno. 
Kunnnl. Mahb. 
Kanagalu* „ 
Pinnaymaram. Tax. 

This is a stately forest tree, of great value, 
being one of those which yield the Poon Spars 
of commerce. It is common in the Godavery 
jungles, on the face of the Western Ghats, 
and in all the forests of the Western Coast. 
In Coimbatore, it is a tall tree. It is a great 
tree, and common in the Konkun and Ghat 
jungles of Bombay, but never found inland. 
As a tree of British Burmah, it is abundant in 
the Eng. Forest (the forest of Dipterocarpus 
grandiflora) where its wood is hard and strong, 
and used for rice-mills. A cubic foot weighs 
69 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk, to the first 
branch is 20 feet, and inrerage girth measured 



Rowadan. „ 

Chinna kalinga. ,, & Can. 
Ravudana. 



at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. It is a 
large timber tree in Assam, where it Lb used 
for canoes, its wood there being cloee-grained. 
Captain Beddome says it is a very' strong, 
hard wood, abundant on the Indrawattj and 
in jungles on the left bank of the Godavery, 
but not known on the right bank. Dr. Cleg- 
horn says "this is believed to be the tr^ 
which furnishes the Poon spars, so valuable 
for shipping, though Calophyllum inophjfllum 
has hitherto been so considered." Dr. Wight i 
says, in Coimbatore "the similarity of nadTc 
names between this and Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum leads me to suspect some mistake here. 
The wood of Dillenia pentagyna is said to be 
exceedingly strong and very durable even 
when buried under-ground. Since this paper 
was written, adds Dr. Wight, I have been 
infoimed that tliis is the tree that furnishes 
the Poon Spai*s, and judging from the manner 
of growth, I feel satisfied that this iuforroatioD 
is correct. This is a tall, tlie other, a short 
stunted tree." " I do not find," says Dr. Gib- 
son, ** that Ujc wood is used for any purpose 
more important than for the loose planks used 
in the decks of native boats. It is not 
employed in house purposes. This tree i^ iu 
great request by the merchants of Bombay, 
from the wood splitting well. It has seemed 
advisable to give all recent information i-egai-d- 
ing a tree, which is supposed to yield a timber 
so valuable as the Poon Spars. £oxb,, ii. 6o2 
-^Drs. Wighty Cleghorn^ Gibson^ BrandU^ 
Voigty Captain Beddome^ CaL Cat. £x. of 
1862, Useful Plants. 

DILLENIA ORNATA ? Grows in Pegu 
and Moulmein. The trees are plentiful and 
of large girth, and furnish a strong good tim- 
ber, useful for general purposes in house and 
ship-building. It has large gaudy yellow 
flowers. — Dr. Mason, Captain Benson. 

DILLENIA PILOSA, Roxb., ii. 652. 
Grows in Assam near Goalpara, on the banks 
of the Megna, and furnishes a hard tough 
wood, much used for canoes Roxb.., ii. 652 — 
Voigt. 

DILLENIA RETUSA, Thunb. 

Wormia retusa, H. f.etT.\ Goda para. Singh. 

A moderate-sized tree, gi'owing in Ceylon, 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet, but not abund- 
ant. It yields a " useful wood, used chiefly 
for building purposes, and more especially as 
rafters in the roofs of kitchens, where it is 
found to be the best wood for resisting the 
efiects of smoke and heat." — Thwaites^ Fet' 
gusson. 

DILLENIA SCABRELLA, Roxb. 

Byew. Burm. I KurmuL Mahb. 

Kulgul* Can. | 

Grows in Chittagong and in Canara and 
Sunda, where it is most common below the 
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DINDUQA TRER 

j^hat. Grows large, long, and straight. Wood 
seems to be used for boat planks in Canara, 
but it is not reckoned a choice wood in the 
Bombay Presidency. It is plentiful in the 
Pegu province, but becomes scai'ce to the 
north of it, and it is, there, of large girth, fur- 
nishes a large good timber and is useful for 
genei'al purposes, as house and ship-building. 
Jioxb.j ii, 653. — Foigt, Drs. Gibson and 
McClelland, Captain Benson, 

DILLENIA SPECIOSA, Thunb.; Rheede; 
W.fy A.; W. le. 

Dilleuia Indica, Unn. \ Dillenia elliptica, Thunh. 



Syalita. Malrvl. 
Honda-para. SiNOH- 
Uva maratn. Tam. 
Pedda Kalinga. Tel. 
Kalinga. ,, 

Uvva-chettu. ,, 



Chalita. Beng. 
Chalta. f, 
Th&b Yew. BUBM. 
Tliab-voo. », 

Thee-bew-tha. „ 
HntaKurmul. DuK. 
Ginutr. HiMD. 

This large and ornamental tree, is hardy 
and thrives well in compounds. It grows in 
Ceylon, in the two Indian peninsulas, in Ben- 
gal, Assam, Chittagoug, and in Java and the 
Moluccas, and yields a hard, tough wood, good 
for gun-stocks. It is abundant at Kotah in 
Ajmeer, and is a native of the valleys in the 
Circar mountains. Mr. Thwaites says it is 
common in the warmor parts of the island of 
Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 feet, and 
is most frequent on the banks of streanas. 
Captain Beddome says it grows in the jungles 
of the Godavery, and furnishes a very hard 
wood. Dr. Brandis mentions that it grows on 
the banks of the mountain streams of British 
Burmah, but the wood is not used. A cubic 
foot he says weighs 41 lbs. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the fii-st branch is 15 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is feet. Dr. Brandis is the most recent writer, 
but, if the same tree, his opinion does not 
correspond with that of Dr. McClelland who 
describes it "Thabyew" as scarce in Pegu, 
but as affording a larjiC and good timber for 
house-building, and for wood of a light-brown 
colour. And Captain Dance describes the 
*• Thee-bew-tha" as growing in Amherst, Ta- 
voy and Mergui. Maximum girth 3 cubits, 
maximum length 22 feet, and the trees abund- 
ant, but widely scattered all over the pro- 
vinces, here and there, inland. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. It yields a durable, tough, 
light wood, seeming very good for helves. It. 
is used by Burmese for building houses and 
for sundiy other purposes. — Roxh. ii, 650, 

Thwaites^ Voigt, Drs, Brandis, McClelland, 
Riddell and Irvine, Captains Beddome and 

Benson, 

DINDUGA TREE, Anolo-Can. 

Diaduga, Can, I Bay la Nava maram. Tam. 



DIOSPYHOS. 

According to Dr. Roxburgh, a species of 
Andersonia. A lai*ge and valuable tree of the 
Wynaad. — Ains^ ■ 

DIOSPYROS. Species of this genus of 
plants, are found in the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
and in every part of India, and are remark- 
able for the woods and fruits they afford. The 
heart-woods of several species forai the ebonies 
of commerce, are used for ornamental purposes 
and for engraving and tuniery. D. hirsuta, 
D. oppositifolia, afld D. quesita of Ceylon, 
furnish the Calamander woods, the Kalu* 
moediiya of the Singhalese. The Kai'ens have 
distinct names for four different species of 
Tenasserim ebony trees, the salt water 
swanap ebony, the water ebony, the yellow 
ebony, and the true ebony. Dr. Mason never 
met with the trees in flower, so as to be able 
to distinguish* the species of Diospyros ; but 
has seen specimens of the wood in the south- 
ern provinces, not inferior to the ebony of 
commerce. Some of the species of south- 
eastern Asisi, the woods of which have been 
noticed are, as yet, not described specifically. 
D. discolor, Willd,, is a small tree of the 
Philippine islands. D. heterophylla. Wall., is 
a tree of Burmah, D. nigricans of Silhet and 
D, calycina and grata in the Khassya hills. 
— Roxb,, Voigt, Eng. Cyc, Dr. Masofu 

DIOSPYROS, Species, 

Kurwul. Can. 
Grows in Canara and Sunda in the great 
jungles in tlio Ghats above, chiefly to the 
soutti. Ripe wood particularly good, as it 
has the ebony heart. — Dr, Qihson. 

DIOSPYROS, Species, Muchi twikee, 
Ttl,, of the Godaveiy forests, Warungul. A 
veiy hard light-coloured wood. — Captain 
Beddome, 

DIOSPYROS, Species. 

Ouk-khyin-zo. Buair. 

A beautiful wood of British BuiTuali, whit« 
and black mottled, used for house-posts. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 41. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil tlie average length of the 
trunk to thQ first branch is 30 feet, and aver- 
age girtli measui-ed at 6 feet from the grounU 
is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot, 
— JDr, Brandis, 

DIOSPYROS, Species, 

Gkoot. I3URM. 
In British Burmah, a wood similar to that 
of the foregoing, but a much smaller tree : 
small quantities of black heart-wood (Ebony) 
are occasionally found near the centre of very 
old trees of this and another kind neai'ly 
related to it(Tay-ben.) A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 49. In a fuU-growu tree ou good soil the 

M 
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DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA- 



BIOSPTROS EBENUM. 



average length is 15 feet, and the average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
3 feet, — Dr, Brandis. 

DIOSPYBOS, Species. Moulmein ebony. 
There is an inferior kind of ebony often seen 
at Moulmein, which the natives do not call by 
the same name that they do the trees which 
produce the good ebony, though evidently a 
product of the same genus. A similar wood 
at Tavoy is often denominated iron wood. — 
Dr. Maeon^s Tenasserim, 

DIOSPYROS (?) Species f Ryamucha ? 
Used in house-building at Marfcaban. 

DIOSPYROS, Species. 

Ebony. Eno. 1 TaL Buaic. 

Maximum girth -^ to 1 cubit, maxin^um 
length 8 feet. Found, very scarce, from the 
forest in the direction of ^huay Gheen. 
When seasoned it sinks in water. This wood 
was much sought for, by Captain Dance, but 
could not be procured in Moulmein in suffi- 
cient abundance for it to be made suitable for 
any ordnance purpose. — Captain Dance, 

DIOSPYROS ACUTA, Thwaites. A 
middle-sized tree of Pasdoon Corle, in Ceylon. 
— TAw. En. PI Zeyl., p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS AFFINIS, Tliwaites. A 
middle-sized tree growing at Ooma Oya, on 
the lower road from Kandy to BaduJla, in 
Ceylon. The timber is suitable for building 
purposes — Thw.Ufi. FL Zeyl.y Illy p. 179. 

DIOSPYROS ATTENUATA, Thwaites. 
A middle-sized tree of Pasdoon Corle, in 
Ceylon.— TAw. En. Fl. Zetfl, p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS CANDOLLE ANA, Wight. 
Ic. H. 1,221, 1,222.— c. p. 3,394. 

Homedereya-gass. Singh. 
In Ceylon, a middle-sized tree, in the 
Saffragam district and Hinidoon Corle. Mr. 
Fergusson says that at Galle, the cabinet 
makers use a timber of this Singhalese name, 
which is also at Colombo, given to Heritiera 
littoi-alis.— 2%w. En. Fl. Zeyl. page \^\, 
Fergusson. 

DIOSPYROS CIILOROXYLON, Roxb. 



Nulla-olemara wood. Anglo- 

Tel. 
UlIindA. Tbl. 
Pedda illinda. T£L. 



Nalla libera. Tel. 

HUnda. 

Pedda ulimera. 



)> 
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Grows to a large ti-ee on the Circar moun- 
tains, and gives a very hard useful wood, 
whereas, about the Godavcry foi*ests, it is 
generally a shrub. The fruit is edible.— 
Roxb. ii, 538, Vcigiy Captain Beddome. 

DIOSPYROS CORDIFOLIA, Boxh. 

Biospyros montana, Wight Icon. 



Ban-gab. Bbno. 
Goandhan. Mahb. 
Vnckana maram. Tam* 



Kaka ulimera. Tbl. 
Nalla urimida. 



it 
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Kal oowara gasa. Sikgb. 
Kal vooragass. 
Kadu beriya 7 
Tai maram. Tail 
Eaka-tatL „ 

Tumbi maram. „ 
Tuki. Tel. 
Kendboo. Ueia? 



Grows in Ceylon near JafFua, in the penift- 
sula of India, in Coimbatore, in the Bombtj 
forests, and in Bengal. It yields a hard, 
heavy, strong wood, of a dark-brown colour 
and difficult to work. Not uncommon in tho 
Bombay side of India, but more in ravineB 
and waste places than in forests. Dr. Gibsoo 
had never seen a tree that would turn out a 
log 4 inches square. The wood is strong and 
durable. — Roxb. ii, 538, Drs. Wight asi 
Gibson, Thwaites, Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS CRUMENATA, Thw. 

A tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, 
gi-owing at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 
feeU-^Thwaites En. Fl. Zeyl, JII., p. 17a | 
See D. QUiESiTA, D. oocarpa. 

DIOSPYROS EBENUM, Linn. ; Retz.; 
W. Ic. 188. 

D. ebenaster, Rett- \ D. Hebenaster, MuvtpL 

AbnooB. Ab. 
Kurre mara. Oak. 
Ebony. Eno. 
K/3cvof. Or, 
Abnoos, tbe Ebony. Hind. 
Tendu, tbe wbite wood 
Tendiia. „ „ „ 
Ebenua Lat. 
Abnoos. Pebs. 

This great tree, vrhich, in Ceylon, yields the 
best kind of ebony wood, is not uiiccHiimon 
there up to an elevation of 6,000 feet. It is 
said to grow in the Denkencottah forest, in the 
Salem coUectorate, and, when writing in 1850, 
from the Coimbatore coUectorate, Dr. Wight 
says of the Diospyros ebenaster, AioisL 
{Ebenacem, Icon. 1 88, Acha maram, Ikm.) 
that this name was copied by him from Ainslie, 
but " that he was still uncertain whether this 
is the species that yields the ebony of the 
Palghaut jungles, as there is reason to believe 
more than one species contributes wood bkck 
enough to pass current for ebony. The plant 
produced to him, under that Tamool name^ 
was Bauhinia tomentosa, a widely different 
tree, but having a veiy dark or black heart- 
wood." Dr. GitMson says that the Kuree murra, .| 
Abuoos, Hind. Diospyros ebenum, is not 
common in Canara and Sunda tliough found 
near Oopenputam in Canara ; also below the 
Woolwee Ghat. Dr. Cleghorn, writing in the 
Jury Reports of the M. E. of 1865, says of 
Diospyros ebenaster, Acha maram, Tarn, that 
ebony of very superior quality is procuitJile 
in Madras districts as well as in the Northern 
Circars, and that Mr. Rohde had raceived 16- 
inch planks of a fine unifoim black. Captain 
Sankey says that, in Nagpore, this tree, which 
yields a very fine ebony, has very little of the 
blackwood, when young : as it advances in 
age, the blackwood increases, and eventually 
nothing but blackwood is found. From the 
case with which the white wood bcndsi natives 
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DIOSPYROS HIRSUTA. 



DIOSPYBOS LOTUS. 



employ it in the manufacture of buggies, 
earriagesy &c. &c., but, as it soon loses its 
eesential oil, the unseasoned timber is pre- 
ferred for such purposes. White ants attack 
the white wood readily, and it is nearly 
always beetle-bored. In strength it excels 
teak, yet from the above circumstances, as 
well as &om the fact that it is yery seldom 
obtainable of more than 6 inches square, he 
rejected it as a building material. It grows 
In the Dekhan and in the Kotah juugles of 
Ajmeer. Writtug, recently, from the Central 
Provinces, Major Pearson says that he has 
seen some hundreds of trees cut for sleepers, 
and never yet saw the black heart of this tree 
above 10 inches across, however old it may 
be ; as it gets older, the black heart becomes 
more full of faults and uneven in growth. 
Small pieces of gravel often are found in it. 
Ebony is much affected by the weather, on 
-which account European cabinet-makers sel- 
dom use it except in veneer, and its use is 
restricted to delicate and costly cabinet work. 
The Atcha maram, which yields one of the 
ebonies of Madras, is the Bauhinia tomentosa. 
— i>r*. Otbsofij Wighty Cleghom^ Riddell 
and Irvine^ Voiyty Thwaitesy Mr. RohdCy 
Captain Sanhey^ Tredgold, Holtzappfely 
Majors Pearson and Beddome. See £BOKr. 

DIOSPYROS EMBRYt)PTERIS, Per~ 
soon ; W. Ic. 843, 844. 

Diospyroa glutinoaa, K9n.y Boaob,, Bheede. 
Embryopteris gluiinosa, W. Ic, Sheede, 

Tnmikft? Bbho. 
Gftab. Bkvo. Hnm. Sans. 
Gab Tree. Ekg. 
SmdicB. „ 
Timbeiee-gau. SIVOH. 

Grows in Ceylon, in damp forests, towards 
the South of the island ; also, in peninsular 
India, in the Circars, at Hurdwar, in the 
Dehra Dhoon, and all along the foot of the 
Himalaya, to Sylhet and Assam. Wood of 
an indifferent quality and not much used. 
The astringent viscid mucus of the fruit is 
used for paying boats' bottoms, and, as they 
contain much tannin, an infusion is used to 
steep fishing nets. — Boxb, ii. 633, Mr. 
Bohde^sMSS^ Thwaiies, Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS GARDENERI, Thw. 

Kadoombttireya-ga88. Sdtoh. 

A middle-sized tree of Ceylon, at Saffragam 
and Komegalle districts, and less commonly 
near Kandy. Timber valuable for building 
purposes, and for cabinet work. — Thw. En, 
P/« Zeyl.^ p. 181, Mr, Fergusson. See 
Ebovt. 

DIOSPYROS HIRSUTA, Linn. fit. 

Kool-midviei. Sinoh.? 
0«l«muider maruQi Tam. 



Paniohi mamn ? Tax. 
Tumbikai. „ 

Tubiki. Tbl. 
Tindnki „ 
Tumiki. ,, 



Calamander wood tree. 

Erg. 
Gaau midiriya, SoroB. 



A middle-sized tree of the forests of Ceylon 
in the Safiragam and Galle districts, which 
furnishes one of the Calamander woods of 
commerce. Its density is nearly 60 lbs. to 
the cubic foot. Tredgold mentions that the 
figure is between that of rose-wood and zebra- 
wood ; the colour of the ground is usually of 
a i*ed hazel-brown, described also as chocolate- 
brown, with black stripes and marks. It is 
said to be so hard as almost to require grinding 
rather than cutting ; but, this is not strictly 
accurate, as the veneer saws cut it without 
particular difficulty : it is a veiy handsome 
furniture wood and turns well ; Mr. Layard 
says that there are three varieties of it ; — the 
Calamander or Coromandel, which is the 
darkest, and the most commonly seen in Eng- 
land ; the Calemberrl, which is lighter colour- 
ed and striped, and the Omander, the gi*ound 
of which is as light as English yew, but of a 
redder cast, with a few slight veins and marks 
of darker tints. He says, the. wood is scarce 
and almost or quite limited to Ceylon ; that 
it grows between the clefts of rocks, this 
renders it difficult to extract the roots, which 
are the most beautiful parts of the trees. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 57, and it lasts 80 years : 
even in Ceylon, Calamander is a scarce diough 
beautiful wood, close-grained, and the most 
valuable for oinamental purposes in that 
island. It is exceedingly hard, and finely 
veined, with different shades of black and 
brown. — Ain*s.Mat Med,y />.2l 1, 2'A., p. 181, 
Tredgoldy HoUzappfel, Mr. Faulkner. See 
Calamander ; Diospyros qujcsita ; D. 

OOCABPA. 

DIOSPYROS mSIGNIS, Thw. 

Gona-gass. SmoH. 

A large tree of the damp forests of Ceylon, 
growing up to an elevation of 2,000 ^e&i* It 
is a viduable timber tree. — Thw. En. PL 
ZeyLy p. 180, Fergusson. 

DIOSPYROS KA.KI, Linn: 

Diospyroa chinensiBy BL 
EmbroypteroB kaki, 0* Don, 

A tree of Nepal, Cochin-China, China and 
Japan : pulp edible. — Roxb. ii. 527, Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS LANCE^FOLIA. A 

scarce tree of Kumaon. Wood heavy, hard, 
very durable, and yields logs 10 to 12 feet 
long and 24 inches in girth. — Mr. R. Thomp- 
son. 
DIOSPYBOS LANCEOLATA. 

Hill ebony. Eno. I Tend6 or TindCi. Panjab. 

A Panjab tree. Timber good, but scarce. — 
Mr. Powell. 
DIOSPYROS LOTUS, L. f 

Diospyros tomentosa, CUghom, 

Amlok. Panjab. I Gwalidar. Panjab. 

Maluk. „ iBiMahripala. „ 
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j Tuinbai maram Tam. 
Tumbali marain . , , 
Tamma chcttn. Tkl. 
Tumida. 
Tumnieda. 
Tummika. 
Tunki chcttu. 
Tuniki chettu. 
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DIOSPYROS ilOXTANA. 

This handsome though small tree, grows in 
the Panjab, in Peshawar and west of the 
Indus, at heights of 2,500 to 6,000 feet, and 
is seen up to 12 feet in girth. Its wood is 
not known. — JDr. J, L. Stewart, p, 136. 

DIOSPYROS MABOLA, Roxh. 

DiospjTos discolor, WiUd. 
Embryopteris discolor, G. Don. 
Cavamillea Philippensis, Desrouss. 

A small tree, native of the Phillippine 
Islands, wood black, vciy compact. Often 
called " Mangosteen," under which name it is 
cultivated extensively in gardens at Vizaga- 
patam. The fruit, called Mabola, is brown, 
with a pink-coloured, fleshy rind, about the 
size of a quince ; its flavour is said to be 
agreeable. — O. Don's Mill. Diet. 4, p. 40. 

DIOSPYROS MELANOXYLON, Roxh. 

A.bnoo8. Arab. | Kakinda. Sans. 

Keudu. Beng. Uria. 

Kia. „ 

Ouk-chin-ya. BuRV. 

Balai ? Can. 

Coromandel Ebony. Eng. 

Ebony tree. 

Godavcry ebony. 

Tendu. Hind. 

Grows in Coimbatore, north Canara, in 
Malabar, in Ganjam, Gumsur and Orissa, is 
the Toonkee of the Godavery and the Tookee 
of the Circai's, and in Pegu it is found veiy 
plentiful throughout the southern forests, 
seldom, however of greater girth than three 
or four feet. It is a very large tree in 
Coimbatore, the outer wood being white like 
that of other species of Dioepyros, and the 
inner black and heavy, forming one of the 
ebonies of commerce. The white wood, how- 
ever, is, used for common purposes. In Gan- 
jam and Gumsur, extreme height 60 feet, 
circumference 4 J feet, height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 30 feet. 
It is tolerably common. The fruit is eaten. 
Dr. Gibson says that it is found sparingly in 
the Bombay foi'ests of North Canara, as 
below the Woolwa Ghat, and near Meeijan 
inland. It occurs according to Dr. McClel- 
land," plentifully, in the Southern forests of 
Pegu, from fifteen to eighteen inches in 
diameter, and fifty to seventy feet in length, 
and might, he says, afford spars for naval 
purposes, but Dr. Brandis does not mention 
this as a Pegu wood. Li Ganjam, the wood 
is hard and blacker than the Sesoowa, and 
boxes arc made of it. — Roxb. ii, 530, JDr«. 
Wight, Oibson, McClelland, p. 10, Voigt, 
Captains Beddome and Macdonald, 

DIOSPYBOS MONTANA, Roxh. ; W. Ic. 



Tcemroo. Mahb. 
Tcomboomi. „ 
Kondu. Panj. 



Tindu. P.\NJ. 
Erra gadda. Tel. 



A small tree which, Dr. Stewart states, 
grows in all -the Siwalik hills west to the 



DIOSPYROS QU^fSITA. 

I Ravi river, but Mr. Powell says it is not 
common in the Panjab. The heart- wood there 
is fine, black, hard and brittle, and is called 
ebony ; it carves well and insects do not touch 
it : handsome ornamental Ijoxes are made of 
it, also combs ; and it is used in cabinet 
carpentiy. It is a middle-sized tree of the 
Circar mountains, grows in the hills eastward 
from Panwell, extending northwards to Ra- 
enka Lake, near Nahu. The tree is very 
common in the larger Bombay jungles, both 
near the coast and ^Isewher^, and if woold 
be one of the most common of their mouDtaiD 
trees if allowed to grow ; but it is generally 
cut oflf for burning material, or such Jiko 
worthless purposes. Wood dark and strong. 
Fitted for agricultui*al implements, in-Joor 
work, &c. Does not bear exposure, and 
could not be creosoted. Dr. Roxburgh says 
it is hard and durable, and is variegated with 
dark and white coloured veins. — Rp^h. ii, 
538, Dr*. Ainslie, Qibson, and J. L. Stewart, 
Mr, Powell, Voigt. 

DIOSPYROS MOONII, Thw. 

A middle-sized Ceylon tree, near Culture 
and Pasdoon QovXe.^Thw. En. FL Ze^U 
p. 182. 

DIOSPYROS OOCARPA, Thw. 

Kaloo-kadownbaireya-gass. Singh. 
A middle-sized Ceylon tree of the Korne- 
galle district, and at Ilaragam, near Kandy, 
at no great elevation. It furnishes one of 
the Calamander woods. — Thw. En. PL ZeyU 
p. 180. See D. hirsuta and D. QUiE8iTA« 

DIOSPYROS OPPOSITIFOLIA, 57iir. 

Kaloo-midereya-gass. Singh. 
A middle-sized tree of Hinidoon Corle, Cey- 
lon, up to an elevation of 1,000 feet Its 
timber nearly resembles Calamander wood.— 
Thw. En. PI. ZeyL, p. 181. 

DIOSPYROS OVALIFOLU, Wight le. 
t. 1,227. 

Grows in the peninsula of India, and is a 
middle-sized Ceylon tree at Jaffna, in the 
Central Province, at Hewahette and below 
Hapootelle, at an elevation of 2,000 to 4,000 
feet.— 2%u;. En. PI ZeyL, ;?. 181. 

DIOSPYROS QUiESITA, Thwaites. 

Kaloo-midereya-gaaa. SiKOB. 

A great tree of Ceylon, at Smgherajah and 
other forests between Ratnapoora and Calie. 
This species produces the most valuable of tlw 
timber known as Calamander wood, so moch 
esteemed for ornamental cabinet-work. This 
plant is nearly allied to D. crumenata, but ite 
larger leaves and fruit, and its pentamerons 
flowers, well distinguish it— 2%tt>. En. PL 
ZeyL, III, p. 180. See D. hirsuta and D. 

OOCABPA. 
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DIPTEROCAUPUS. 



DIPTKROCAUPUS GLAND ULOSUS. 



DIOSPYROS STRICTA, Roxb, 

A tree of Tipperah. — RoxB. ii. 539, Volgt, 

DIOSPYROS SYLVATICA, Roxh,, PJ. 
Oor., pp. I., 38 to 47. 



Sooniloo Kftdoombaireya-gOBS. 
Nulla kaka Muahti. Tel. 



Singh. 



A common tree in the peninsula of India, 
prows also in the Ciroars and in Ceylon, in 
the damp foresU in the Ilantani district and 
near Ratnapoora, up to an elevation of 4,000 
feet. In the Circars, the wood is whitish and 
very hard. — Roxb, ii, 537, Voigt,, Thw.y En, 
:PI. Zeyl , ///, p. 178, Major Beddome, 

DIOSPYROS TOME^TOS A, Roxh; W, 
Ic. 



Tumal. Beng. 


Kendu- Panjab. 


Xin. ,, 


TendiL „ 


Tumal. HiNU. 


Kaka tanduka. Sans. 


Kinnn. Panjab. 


Chitta tuiniki. Tel. 


Alitha Tendu. „ 





A tall elegant tree of the northern part of 
Bengal, extending to the Kheree jungle and 
into the Siwalik, heart- wood furnishing a 
h^rd and heavy black wood, usually called 
ebony. It carves well, and handsome boxes 
and combs are made of it ; also, in Kangra, 
ploughs. Its fruit is edible. It occurs 
abundantly but of small size in the Western 
forests of Gurhwal and yields ebony, which 
in the Bijnore district is carved into card 
cases, work-boxes, quill-holders, cups, platters, 
and sells at 12 to 20 Rs. themaund. — Roxh. 
ii, 532, VoigL, 343, Mr. R. Ihompson, Dr. 
J. L. Stewart. 

DIOSPYROS TOPOSIA, Ham. 

p. racemosa, Roxb. Fl. Ind., II., p. 536 ; Wight, Ic. t. 

416, c.j>. 1911. 
EmbryopteriB racemosa, 0. Don. 

Eaha-kaala-gass. SiNOH. 

A tree of Ceylon, not uncommon in damp 
forests, up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. 
Timber used for fancy cabinet work. — Thw, 
En. Fl. Zeyl., ITl,p. 179. 



DIPTEROCARPUS, a genus of enormous 
trees with erect trunks, natives of Eastern 
and Southern Asia, occumug In Ceylon, in 
all the Western Ghats of peninsular India, 
Assam, Tipperah, Burmah, Pegu and Tenas- 
serim. They abound witli resinous juices, 
called wood oils, which dissolve caoutchouc, 
and have medicinal properties similar to 
copaiba. — £ngf. Cyc. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. 
Eaiuig-mlioo. Burh. 

Trees of an immense size in British Burmah, 
used for canoes. In a full-grown ti*ee on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the first 
brauch is 100 feet, and average girth measured 
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at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. It sells 
at 8 aiuias per cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. 

Kyau-thoo. Burm. 

A large tree found in the hills of British 
Burmah, wood used for canoes and cart-wheels. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 43. lu a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 80 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the gi*ound is 
20 feet. — Dr. Brqndis. 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. 

Kan-young. BuR&f. ? 

A tree of Akyab. Used in house-building, 
and sometimes for posts. This tree grows to 
a large size, and is not vciy plentiful. — Cal. 

Cat. Ex. 1862. 

« 

DIPTEROCARPUS, Species. Sour wood 
oil tree. This large tree grows on the Karen 
mountains, but it produces <;^omparati vely very 
little wood oil. — Dr. Mason. 

DIPTEROCARPUS ALATUS, Roxb. 

Battee Sal. Beno. 
Ka-Nyin. Burk. 
Aing? Burm. 

A magnificent forest tree of Pegu and the 
Mascal islands, rising 250 feet in height. It 
is found chiefly to grow on laterite in the 
Tounghoo and Prome districts. Its wood is 
of a light-brown colour. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 38. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 100 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 25 feet. 
It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. This tim- 
ber is excellent for every purpose of house- 
building, especially for posts. It is useful for 
planking when not exposed to wet, and is 
extensively used in the Straits for house- 
building : when exposed to wet, however, it 
rapidly decays, and canoes made of it do not 
last 3 or 4 yeare. To obtain the wood-oil, an 
incision in the form of a cup is cut into the 
lower part of the trauk of the tree, which, 
acting as a natural reservoir, collects the oil 
as it descends. — Roxb. ii, 614, Drs. McClel- 
land, Brandis, Voigt, Captain Benson, 



Wood oil tree of Burmah. 
£no. 



DIPTEROCARPUS ANGUSTIFO- 
LIUS, W.Sf A. 

Dipterocarpus costatus, Roxb. | Tilia garjan. Bakh. 

A large tree of Chittagong, furnishing a 
wood oil in the largest quantity. — Rjoxb. ii, 
613, Voigt. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GLANDULOSUS, 
Thw. 

Dorana. Sikgh. 



BIPTEROCARPUS L.EVIS. 

A large Ceylon tree, in the Saffragam and 
Ambagamowa districts, at no great elevation. 



DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIFLORA, 
Wall. 

Large flowered Diptero- 
carpus. £no. 



£Dg. BURK. 

Ain? ,, 

Ain tha. BuBM. 



^ An immense tree of Burmah and Pegu, 
which grows on the sandj plains near the 
sea-shore, and on a similar soil in the interior. 
This tree, in company with a few other kinds, 
forma extensive forests which cover upwards 
of 2,000 square miles in the province of Pegu. 
The wood is somewhat more durable than 
that of ^* Kanyin*' D. alatus, and is used for 
canoes, house-posts, planking, &c. A cubic 
foot weighs 55 lbs. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 60 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. It grows 
also in Tavoy. — Drs, Brandts and Mason, 
CoL FrUh. 

DIPTEROCARPUS GRANDIS ? 

Tug-tha. BuBH. 
A tree of Moulmein, the wood of which is 
converted into planks for building — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

DIPTEROCARPUS HISPIDUS, Thw. 

Boohora-gaas. Smou. 

An immense tree of Ceylon, growing in 
the Saffragam district, at no great elevation. — 
Tkwaites. 

DIPTEROCAEIPUS INCANUSi Boxh. 
ii, 614. 

A tree of Chittagong, wood not known. 

DIPTEROCARPUS INSIGNIS, Thw. 

An immense tree of the Saffragam district, 
in Ceylon. — Tkwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS L^VIS, Buck. 

Dipterocarpua turbinatuB, RoaA. 

Tilea garjun. Beno. I Wood oil tree. Eno. 

Ka nyeen tha ? BtBM. | Horre. SiNOH ? 



DODON^IA ORIENTALIS. 

means dumble as it rots as soon as it is exposed 
to water and shrinks readily. He says that 
Dr. McClelland speaks of this wood more 
favourably, but thinks he must mean some 
other wood, as this is decidedly bad, very 
porous, and, when kept, the oil oozes out and 
stands in globules over it, it warps to a great 
extent, and though used for cases does not 
last for more than about two years. — (Vide 
No, 81, page 135 of Dr. McClelland's Report 
where this tree is described as Dipterocarpos 
turbinatus.) Maximum girth 6 cubits, maxi- 
mum length 70 feet. When seasoned, floats 
in water.— Uox*. ii, 612, Dr. Mason, Voigl, 
Captains Dance and Benson. 

DIPTEROCARPUS OBLONGIB^O- 
LIUS, Thw. A great tree near ^tnapoora, 
in Ceylon. — Thwaites. 

DIPTEROCARPUS SCABRIDUS, 2^w. 

A great tree near Ratnapoora, in Ceylon. — 
ThwaUef. 

DIPTEROCARPUS ZEYLANICUS, Tkw. 

Hora-gass. Singh. 
A great tree, in Ceylon, abundant up to on 
elevation of 3,000 feet ; the trunk being 50 to 
60 feet long and 3 to 4 feet in diameter. A 
cubic foot weighs 45 lbs., and its timber, 
which is used for the roofs of common build- 
ings, lasts 15 years. It is however one of 
the most conmion and one of the most despised 
woods of Ceylon.— Thwaites, Messrs. Mendis 
and Fergusson. 

DIVE PARRE, Singh. A wood of the 
western province of Ceylon, used in common 
house-buildings. A cubic foot weighs 44 Ibe^ 
and the. timber lasts 20 years.-— 3fr. Mendis. 

DODDA GODDA, Can. ? A wood of 

Mysore. 

DODON^A BURMANNIANA, DC 

Switch sorrel. Eno. 
Mirandu of Kangra. 
Ohuraskai Pashtu. 



This majestic tree grows to a height of 250 
feet. It is met wil£ in Assam, Tipperah, 
Chittagong, Burmah P and Pegu ? Found 
very abundant all over the provinces of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, where its wood is 
used similarly to D. alatus. Dr. Mason says 
it is a very useful timber, which is sawn into 
boards at Tavoy and Mergui, and used in 
house-building. Where not exposed to the 
wet, they answer as well as teak, and are sold 
at half the price ; they are, however, not 
impervious to white ants. But Captain Dance, 
who tells us that it is used for rafters and 
planks, adds that it is an inferior wood, by no 
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Sanatta, Bawulpindi and 

SaltRMige. 
Santea, „ 

Wuraaka „ Alyar, „ 

I ^ta woerala. Singh. 

Grows all over India from the N. W. 

Himalaya to Ceylon. Grows abundantly in 

the lower Siwalik hills, and in the plains of 

the Panjab : when cultivated, it is a good 

hedge-plant. The wood is very tough and 

hard, of a white colour, and is used fbr 

carving and handles of tools. Thero is 

another species of Dodonoea with broad leaves, 

growing in the Bad&mi B&gh of Lahore.— 

Messrs. Powell and Fergusson. 

DODON^A ORIENTALIS. Hop-wood 
of Norfolk Island, does not attain to more 
than a foot in diameter, and is principally 
used for veneering and in turning omamentB. 
^KeppeVs Ind. Arch., Vol., II, p, 282. 



DUABANGA GRANDIFLORA. 

DODUGA, Tel. ? A wood of the North- 
ern Circars. 

DOHEE, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a soft, white wood. — Cal, Cat, 
Sx. 1862. 

DOKA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a hard red timber.— CaZ. Cat. Ex. J 862. 

DOONA, Thwaites, 

A genas of large trees of Ceylon, D. affinis 
occurs between Katnapoora and Galle, at np 
great elevation. D. congestiflora, " Tinneja 
gass, Sinph^j at Hinidoon and Pasdoon Corles; 
D. cordifolia, at no great elevation at Fasdoou 
Code and Ambagamowa : D. Gaidneri, in 
the central province at an elevation of from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. D. nervosa at Eknala- 
godde near Ratnapoora. The characters of 
these woods are not known. — Thwaites, En, 
FL ZeyU 

DOONA TRAPEZIFOLIA, Thwaites. 

TaccahsAloo-gan. Singh. 

Grows as a common forest tree, in the cen- 
tral and southern parts of the island of Cey- 
lon up to an elevation of 1,600 feet. Wood 
not known. — TAtr., p. 55. 

DOONA ZEYLANICA, Thwaites. 

Doon-gAH. Singh. 
Grows in the central province of Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet. Wood easily 
splits, used for shingles. Thei*e exudes from 
the trunk and branches of this fine tree, a 
large quantity of colourless gum, which, when 
dissolved in spirits of wine or turpentine, 
makes an excellent varnish. — Tkw.y p. 34, 
JS'ergusson, Mr. Mendis. 

DOOR. A Panjab wood, light, soft and 
white ; yields all necessary timber for build- 
ing purposes ; but is liable to warp, and 
decays fast if exposed to water. — Lieut.- 
Col. Lake, Commr,, JhuUundur Division. 

DOB-KHAIR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard, yellowish red timber. — 
Cat. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DOW YAT, BuRM. Maximum girth 3 
cubits. Maximum length 18 feet. Found 
abundant, but, always inland, all over the 
country, at Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, floats in water. A soft bad 
wood, useless except for elephant bells. 

DRUM ? A Penang wood, light-brown 
colour, used for ornamental furniture. A 
very small tree. 

DUABANGA GRANDIFLORA, Wall. 

Hyouk-gnau. BuRM. 
A wood of British Burmah, used in house- 
building. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 30. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 



DYSOXYLON MACROCARPUM. 

feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot — Dr. Brandts, Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

DUDHHI, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore with a soft white timber.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

DULCIIIRRAM, Tel. Acacia kalkora. 
On the Godavery an enormous tree. Wood 
hard and reddish. 

DUNORHUNG. A Penang wood, of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 1*235. Used 
by the Chinese for carviug images. 

DUP-MARAM, Malkal. ? Tam. Accord- 
ing to Edye, a tree of Malabai* and Canara, 
also named Nade-mara, and to be found in the 
forests of the coast from north to south. It 
grows from sixty to eighty feet high, and 
from two to three feet in diameter. It is a 
light sort of wood, similar to the white Ame- 
rican fir of New England. This is the tree 
which produces the best description of coun- 
try damar — (damar is a resin used as a sub- 
stitute for pitch for the seams of ships after 
caulking, &c. It is prepared with oils, but it 
is not so valuable as the damar from the island 
of Sumatra.) The natives use the large trees 
as rafters, and as catamarans, and for house- 
building, and the small spars to make sheds 
and yards for the native vessels. So long as 
the moisture of the wood remains, it may be 
considered to answer these purposes ; but, 
when it becomes diy, it is veiy brittle and of 
no use. At Cochin, he found the raftere 
and uprights of the roofs over the ships of 
war at that port of this wood, with the purl- 
ings of split bamboo over them, and cadjans 
(cocoanut leaves platted), all of which were 
lashed together by coir yams. The amount 
of expense for a roof with sheds was about 
350 Rupees, or 44/. sterling.— JS^iy^j, Timber 
of Malabar, {Note. — Edye here undoubtedly 
describes the Vateria Indica f) 

DURIA MADDEE, also kora maddee and 
koramao, Tel, Briedelia spinosa. On the Go- 
davery, wood appears to be very strong and 
good. Cattle eat the leaves most voraciously. 
— Captain Beddome. 

DYSOXYLON CHAMPIONII. A great 
tree of the Central Province of Ceylon, found 
up to an elevation of 4,000 feet.— 2%w. En 
PI. Zeyl, p. 61. 

.DYSOXYLON MACROCARPUM, Blume. 

Guarea binectarifera, ifoxft. Cat. 
Amoora ficiformis, Wight Jllust., /, 147. 

A great tree of Ceylon, found in the Cen- 
tral Province, up to an elevation of 3,000 
feet, and at Batticaloa.— TAw. En. PL ZeyL, 

Ly p. 60. *^ 
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EBONV 



EAGLE WOOD. 

Agalugben. Alt. 
Ugoor. Bkng. 
Ag'r. DuK. „ 
Agel-hout. DUT. 
Lign aloes. £ng. 
Aloes wood. 
Eagle wood. 
Incense wood. 
Agalocha. 
Black agaloclia. ,, 
Bois d' aigle. Fk. 
Agallochec. Gk. ? 
Agallochum „ of Dioa- 

curides. 

Abel. Heb. 

Ahelim. „ 

Ahiloth. ,, 

Ud-i- Chini. HlNl)^ Pers. 

Hindi. 

Kimari. 
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Bukhoor. 
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Ud-i Samudri. Hind. 

Pers. 

Aggnr. „ 

Kalanibak. Jav. 
Agallochum. Lat. 
Al-camericiim. 
Lignum aloes. 
Xylo-aloe. 
Tarum of Pliny. „ 
.\gila galiru. I^Lvlay. 
(Jam. ,) 

Kayu gahm. „ 

Pao d' agila. PoiiT. 
Pao d^ aguila. 
Pao d' aquila. 
Agara. SaNvS. 
Agarbu. ,, 
KisnaAgaru. Si AM. 
Agaru. Tam. 
Krisbna agaru. Tel. 
liaud an J Ud of Garcias. 



A highly fra,qrrant wood, much esteemed by 
Asiatics for burning as incense. There are 
several kinds in commerce, and supposed to 
be obtained from tlie Aloexylon agallochum, 
Lour,, Aquillaria agallocha, Boxb., the Aq. 
Malacccnsis, Lam., and the Aquilaria secun- 
daria. The Eagle wood seems to be a resinous 
deposit in the interior of •the tree. A good 
specimen of it is in the Government Central 
Museum, Madras. It is mentioned in Num. 
6 ; Fro. vii, 17 ; Cant, iv, 14.— Dr5. 



XXIV, 



O'Shaughnessy a^id Roxburgh, Eng. Cyc, 
Voigt. 






i» 



Kaya-arang. Jav. Malat. 
Ebonus. Lat. 
Ebenowoederewo. Rus. 
Kaluvere. Sinoh. 
Kaka tatec. Tam. 
Atcba maram. ,, 
Atcha manu. Tkl. 

Tookec. 

Nalla toomi loSrra. 
Toombi kai-a. 
Toomi-cbava karra. 
Toombika. 



EBONY. 

Kendu. Bkng. 

Yendike. Burv. 

Tai. 

£bben-boat, DuT. 

Ebeno. Fr. 

Ebenbolz. Gek. 

Abnufl. Guz. Hind. 

Mahr. Pers. Uria. 
Hobncm. Hkb. 
Tendua. HiND. Mahr. 

Uria. 
Ebeno. It. 

A black wood, exceedingly hard, and heavy, 
of great durability and susceptible of a high 
polish. It is exported from Upper Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Zanzibar, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, India, and Jamaica. The ebonies of 
South Eastern Asia, are obtained from several 
species of Diospyros, Dalbcrgia, and Bauhinia, 
from trees growing in the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
in several parts of the Peninsula of India, in 
Coimbatorc, Malabar, Canara, the Dekhan, in 
the Circars, Ganjam, Cuttack and Gumsur, 
also in Assam, the Malay peninsula, in Fenang, 
Siam, and eastwards through the Asiatic 
Archipelago to the Phillippine Islands. The 
true ebony is so deep a black as to bo used to 
personify blackness. But, woods sold under 
thib name have also reddish, gi'ccuish or yellow- 



ish hues, and are distinguished in commerce 
as red, green and yellow ebonies, though tliese 
are in much less esteem than the ebonies which 
are jet black, free from veins, and close-grained 
The jet black kinds are solely employed for 
ornamental furniture, cabinet-engraving and 
turnery work, rulers, and for handles for doors, 
knives, pianoforte keys, philosophical, musical 
and surgical instruments, mosaic work and 
inlaying, though cheaper woods, dyed black, 
are frequently substituted : but it is much 
affected by the weather, on which account it 
is seldom used in the phmk solid. It is first 
mentioned in Ezekiel xxvii, 1 o : but in the 
plural, when the men of Dedan are des- 
cribed as bringing horns of ivory and ebony. 
Herodotus (iii, 97) mentions ebony as part of 
the presents brought in considerable quantities 
to the king of Persia by the people of Ethiopia, 
and Dioscorides describes two kinds, one 
Ethiopian which was considered the best ami 
the other Indian which was intermixed with 
whitish stripes and spotted. But thero are 
ebonies in the Mauritius, Ceylon and the soath 
and east of Asia, equal to those of any other 
part of the world. The ebony in the south of 
the peninsula of India, is chiefly obtained from 
Coorg and Canai*a, from vai'ious species of 
Diospyros and is of a superior descriptioD, 
being perfectly black in colour. Smaller 
species are procured from Cuddapah, Salem, 
Nuggur, &c., but there is no steady demand, 
though, for ornamental cabinet-work, it is 
peculiarly fine veined. That of Ceylon, from 
the Diospyros ebcnum, is of great value. Aad 
another heart wood, that of the Kadoem beriyc 
or Bastard ebony of western Ceylon, also from 
species of Diospyros, is occasionally met with 
of extraordinary beauty. The ebonies of the 
Palghat and Coimbatoi'e disti*icts, ai'e supposed 
to be from species of Diosypros and Bauhinia. 
In none of the trees, is the entire bole b&ck, 
only tlie heart wood, the outer and white 
wood being the Tendua of the Malirattas. 
The ebony tree of the Malabai* forests, Diospy- 
ros melanoxylon, m also found sparingly in 
those of N. Canara below the Woolwa Ghat 
and near Meerjan inland. It is procurable, of 
a very superior quality, in the hill 2^miudBnes 
of the Northern Circars, particularly in the 
Ganjam district : also, inland from Ellora 
in the Masulipatam District, Iqgs of Diospyros 
ebenaster yield an ebony richly variegated 
with bright brown stripes and mottled, eimibir 
in appearance to Calamander wood, which, 
also, is from three species of Diospyros. 
The Karens have distinctive names for four 
different species of Teuasserim ebony trees 
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EHllETIA ASPERA. 

— ^the salt water swamp ebony, the water 
ebony, the yellow ebony, and the ti*ue ebony. 
Dr. Mason never met with the trees in 
flower, so as to be able to distinguish the 
species of Diospyros to which they belong 
but had seen specimens of the wood in the 
soathern proyinces, not inferior to the ebony 
of commerce. Also, under the Burmese name 
of ** yendaik," the wood of two different trees 
is sometimes seen, — one, a species of ebony, 
and the other a leguminous tree which, accord- 
ing to the descriptions of the Karens, is a 
species of dalbergia, and the wood resembles 
the blackwood of Hindustan. There is an 
inferior kind of ebony often seen at Moulmein, 
which the natives do not call by the same 
name that they do the trees which produce the 
good ebony, though evidently a product of the 
same genus. It also (Moulmein ebony) is from 
a species of Diotpyros. A similar wood at 
Tavoy is often denominated "iron wood." 
The Burmese ebony, known as " Tai" is found 

in the direction of Shooay Geen, but is very 
scarce. Ebony sells in England at £5 to £10 
a ton. — Drs. Oibtany Wight and Mason^ 

Tredgoldj Holizappjely FaulknerfCrawfurdy 

ThwaiteSj Voigty Captain Dance, Mr. Rohde, 

Eng» Cyc, 

EDANAH. The TamU name of a Malabar 
tree that grows to about forty feet in height, 
and two feet and a half in diameter. It is 
very sofl, and not durable : it produces a sort 
of gum, or resin, like the Payani. The wood 
is used for catamarans, rafts for heavy timber, 
canoes, spars for sheds, and other purposes. — 
'EdyCj Forests of Malabar and Oanara. 

EDDELLAH. The Mabiyala name of a 
Malabar tree which grows to about thirty feet 
high, and twelve inches in diameter. It is 
used in boats and country vessels ; and is 
designated jungle wood. In consequence of 
its scarcity it is not much known or used. — 
Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

EDWARDSIA MICROPHYLLA and 
E. GBANDIFLORA, are both known as 
the New-Zealand laburnum, and by the native 
names kowhie or kongia, they grow 30 or 3o 
feet high, flowering from September to 
December with pendulous clusters of yellow 
blossoms. Their woods are hard, and durable, 
and are principally used by the New-Zealand- 
ers for paddles and implements. — Bennetts 
Gatherings^ p. 409. 

EHRETIA ASPERA. 



Chamror. Hum. 

Pa2ia of Rawalpiadi, Eag- 

ban, Ac. 
Khnbara, Faxjab. 



Lor, Pashtu. 

Laggar, Baddi Eander of 
Sa^t Range. 



A tree of the Panjab, not uncommon to 
Trans-IndnS| yields a good but small timber. 
^Powell. 



ELiEOCARPUS. 
EHRETIA L^VIS, Roxb. 

Beurreria Isevis, O. Don, 

Maha^tambala. Singh. I Pedapalmera,CircarTEL. 
Pal-dantam,GodayeryTBU | Seregada ,, 

A pretty large tree, common, though small, 
in the drier parts of Ceylou, grows in the 
peninsula of India, is a, native of the Oircar 
mountains, grows in Hindustan, Kumaon, in 
the Dehra Doon, the Kheree pass and in 
Bengal. It furnishes a hard valuable wood, 
though not of great size, which, in the Circars,^ 
is used by the hill people for many purposes, 
and carvers and turners might find it useful. 
— Dr. Ainsliey Voigty Thwaites, Dr. Cleg- 
horn, Captain Beddome, Roxb. I. 597, Mr. 
R. Thompson, Mr. Fergusson. 

EHRETIA OVALIFOLTA, Wighfs Ic. 
1383. 

Gundtin. Mahr. | Naraga maram. Tam. 

In the Goimbatore district, a common but 
generally small tree and found about towns on 
the Bombay side, never in forests. The wood 
is said to be of no account. — Drs. Wight, 
and Gibson. 

EHRETIA SERRATA, Soxb. 

Ehretia pyrifolia, J). Don, 

Kala aja. Beno. Punra of Panjab. 

Nulshima. NsP. Punna of „ 

Sum of Pakjab. Kalthaun of „ 

A small tree growing in Bengal, Chitta- 
gong, the Ehassia mountains, Kumaon, the 
Panjab, Nepal, Bhootan, and the Dehra Dboon. 
It abo grows on the Western Siwalik hills, 
up to 5,000 feet. It iumishes a tough light 
wood easily worked and durable. It is made 
into sword handles. Its timber, in the West- 
em Siwaliks, is strong and durable and used 
for house-building and implements. — Voigt, 
Roxb. i, 596, Dr. J. L. Stewart, Mr. R. 
Thompson. 

■ EIN WIN. BuRM. A tree of Mouhnein. 
Used for all ordinary purposes of building.— 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ELiEAGNUS CONFERTA. 



Kalkoli or kankol of Eag- 

ban. 
Surja of the Panjab. 
Sanjad „ 



— Qebai, gawai, or rul of 

Sutlej valley. 
Rinsot of Eanawar. 
Sanjata, Paahtu. 

In the Panjab, a tree, wood small, and some- 
what resembling that of Crataegus in qualities. 
The fruit is edible, and called " Sanjad." — 
FowelL 

ELJEOCARPUS, Species. 
Poeechandia. Uria. 

A ti*ee of Ganjam and Gumsur, of extreme 
height 48 feet, circumference 5 feet, andiieight 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch 9 feet. Ploughshares are occa- 
sionally made of this wood, but it is chiefiy 
used for firewood. The rosaries worn by the 
Byragi and Yaishnava are made of the seeds of 
this ixee,-^ Captain Macdonald. 
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ELiEOCARPUS OBOVATUS. 



EL.'EODENDRON ROXBURGHII. 



ELiEOCARPUS, Species, 
Mha-ghai. Bdrh ? 

A moderate sized tree of Akyab, plentiful 
in Bamree and Cheduba ; wood used for 
knife handles, rules, &c., and the fruit and 
leaves are used by the natives for food. — Cal, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ELJEOCARPUS, Species. A very large 
timber tree of Martabau, used for masts and 
^housc posts. 

EL^OCARPUS, Species. A valuable 
hard timber tree, very abundant in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rangoon, and not uncommon in 
some parts of the Tenasserim Provinces. 
Carts are sometimes constructed of it, and it 
is used in house and boat building. — Dr. 
MasorCs Tenasserim. 

ELJEOCARPUS, Species. Sal-wen, ^wrwi. 
The river Salwen derives its name from a 
tree of that name that grows on its bankp. 
From the character of the genus, it would 
probably yield useful wood.— ^JDr. MasofCs 
Tenasserim. 

EL^OCARPUS AMCENUS, Thw. A 
middle sized tree of the central province of 
Ceylon, grows up to an elevation of 4,000 
feet — Thw. En. Fl. Zeyl. p. 32. 

ELiEOCARPUS GANITRUS, Roxh. 

Ganitrus spliaericua, Gaertn. 

Rudrakaya. Duk. ? 
Utrasum Bead tree. Ang. 



heights of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet — 
Thwaites. 

ELJEOCARPUS OBLONGUS, Qtertn. 

Kassow. Duk. 
A handsome Dekhan tree. — Dr. RiddelL 

ELiEOCARPUS SERRATUS, Linn. 

Grows in the warmer parts of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet. — Thwaites. 

EL^OCARPUS TUBERCULATUS, 
RoTb. 



Tel. 



Rudrakaja. Tam. 
Rudra challu. Tel. 



A tree of Java and the western coast of 
India. The seeds are used for necklaces, 
rosaries, &c. 

ELiEOCARPUS HINAU. The « Hinau" 
tree of New-Zealand, yields a heavy hard 
timber, but not very durable. It grows to a 
height of 30 feet, and is 8 or 9 feet in cir- 
cumference. Its bark yields a yellow dye. — 
Bennett's Gatherings. 

EL^OCARPUS LANCEiEFOLIUS. 
Roxb. 

Ootradi ke munke. Duk. | UtrasTun ? Tam. 

A ti*ce of the Khassya hills, Assam, Moul- 
mein and Java. The seeds are used similarly 
to those of the Ganitrus sphaericus, Royle. 
— Drs. Royle, AinsliCy Mason and Voigt. 

EL^OCARPUS LONGIFOLIUS, Bl. 
A tree growinsf on the banks of tho Salwen, 
and in Java. — Voigt. 

ELJEOCARPUS LUCIDUS, Roxb. A 
ti'ee of Chittagong. — Voigt. 

ELiEOCARPUS MONTANUS, Thw. A 
middle sized tree of Ceylon. 

ELiEOCARPUS OBOVATUS, Ain. 

E. coriaceuB, Hook. 
This tree grows at Newera Ellia and other 
elevated parts of the island of Ceylon, at 
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Tel. 
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Rudrachai. Tah. Rudracha. 

Badrachai. ,, Badracfaa. 

A tree of the Travancore forests. The 
seeds are used by Vaishuava bramins-as rosa- 
ries. — Mr. Rohde*s MSS. 

ELiEODENDRON DICHOTOMUM ? 

Cbimdu or darindhu of Panjab. 

A small tree of Jhullandur ; wood white, 
soft and brittle ; used for fuel aud the small 
wood-work in zemindars' houses. — LL CoL 
Lake. 

EL^ODENDRON GLAUCUM, Pkrs. 

Schrebera albens, Retz. ! Senacia glauca. Lam.. 
Mangif era glauca, Jlottl. \ Ceylon tea tree, Ekg. 

This tree is a native of Ceylon, with small 
green flowers. — Voigt, Fers. i. 638. 

ELJSODENDRON INTEGRIFOLIA. 

Jouk-bin. BURM. 
This is a veiy plentiful, strong, fine timber, 
found throughout the forests of the Touughoo 
and Pegu districts, as well as about RaDgoon. 
It is adapted for fancy work and cabinet 
making.— Dr. McClelland. 

EL^ODENDRON PANICULATUM, 

" Jumrassee** Hind. 

Grenerally a small tree with elliptical or 
ovate serrated leaves, common to the hills of 
the northern part of the Central Provincea:. 
Yields a beautiful white wood, which works 
veiy smooth, but is veiy liable to split and 
warp : botanically recognized by Dr. Brand is. 
— Major Fear son, C.F. 

ELJEODENDRON ROXBURGHH, W. 

and A. 

I Nerija dichotoma. Roah. 
I RhamnuB nerija. Sprtng. 



Elseodendron glaucum. 
Waa. 



Nirija. Tel. 
Padrium of Panjab. 
Mirandu 
Jamoa 



>« 



Boot-kus. Mark. 
Selupa maram. Tam. 
Bira. Tel. 
Nerafli. „ 

This small tree is a native of the mountain- 
ous parts of India. It id not uncommon in the 
eastern part of the Siwalik tract up to the 
Ravi, rare in the lower hills west of the 
Jumna, but its timber is not valued, being 
there white, soft and brittle, though used for 
small wood-work. Dr. White says that in 
Coimbatore, tliis ti^e is more remarkable for 
its fine foim than for the length and thickness 
of its bole, and the wood, if good, can only be 



ELUPE MARAM. 



ENG-BENG. 



fit for cabinet making and small sized objects. 
Dr. Gibson says this tree is more common in 
the inland than in the coast forests of Bombay, 
but he had never seen it of a size fit for timber. 
The wood, however, he says, is strong and 
compact. — Dr9, Wighty Oibson, afid Stewart, 

ELAVUM. The Tamil name of the wild 
cotton tree of Malabar, which grows to sixty 
or eighty feet high, and from four to six feet 
in diameter. It is a veiy soft, light wood, 
and used by the natives for catamarans and 
caaoes ; and also for rafting the heavy timber 
from the forests : it is not durable or of 
much value. — Edye^ Forests oj Malabar and 
Vanara. {Note, — This seems tlie Erioden- 
drou anfi'actuosum.) 

ELATE SYLVESTRIS, Linji. 

Phcenix Bylvestris, Roxb, 
Wild date tree. 

Eajata. Can. I Itcham maram. Tan. 

Sendi ka jhar. DuK. | Ita chettu. Tel. 

The leaf. 

Itcham elle. Tam. ! Ita-aku! Tkl. 

Its fruit. 

Sandulav ka phal. Dux. I Itcham pallam. Tam. 
Parushaka. Sans. | Ita pandu. Tel. 

Has the general characteristics of the 
family, but is inferior to the palmyrah, 
cocoanut, &c. In India, the fruit, when ripe, 
is small, oval shaped, dark coloured, and 
sweetish ; but, though it is now believed that 
this tree is identical with the date palm of 
Arabia, the fruit is not esteemed, being unim- 
proved by cultivation. The leaves and stalks 
are made into baskets, boxes and hats, tlie 
leaves ai'e twisted into rope, and used for 
thatching and in the manufacture of light 
mats for building huts. The inner wood fur- 
nishes, by boiliug, a kind of catechu, which 
contains much tanniu. Ains, pp, 153, 224, 
Simmonds, 

ELLAHXEEL. Tam? In Travancore, 
a small tree, with a light red coloured wood, 
specific gravity 0*779, used for temples, 
|)agodas, and furniture. — Frith, 

ELLANDE. The Malaynla name of a 
Malabar tree which the natives use for general 
purposes. It produces a fruit fiom which 
they extract a sweet scented oil, which is 
used medicinally ; and also for the hair of the 
women in days of ceremony. — Edye^ Forests 
of Malabar aiid Canara. {Note, — Is this 
the Zizyphus jujuba.) 

ELOOPAY, Tam. in Tiunevelly, a wood 
of a red colour, used for building in general. 

ELUPE MABAM. The Malayala name of 
a Malabar tree, which grows to fifty feet in 
height, and two and half feet in diameter. It 
is said to be a useful timber, and is found to 
be dui'ablc in native vessels for planks, beams, 



&c. It produces a fruit from which an oil is 
extracted, which is used for lamps and other 
purposes. — Edye^ Forests of Malabar and 
Canara, {Note, — This evidently is the 
Bassia longifolfa.) 

EMBLICA OFFICINALIS, Oatrtn. 

Pbyllanthus emblica, Linn. JRoxb. W. Ic, Rhtede. 
Myrobalanus emblica, Bauhin, 



Aonla. Beng. 

Anola „ 

Nelli mara. Can. 

Nilika-mara. ,, 

Emblic myrobalan. £ng. 

Mvpa^oAovos €fifi\iKa. 

Greek. 
Amliki. HiKD. 
Amlika. 
Aruli. 
Aungra. 
Aonla. 



ti 
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Anola. Hind. 
Malaca. Malay. 
Kadonctong. „ 
Nelli. Maueal. 
Amlaki. Sams. 
Umriti. ,, 
Amalaca ,, 
Amusada nelli. SiNOH. 
Nellikai Tam. 

Nelli maram. „ 
Usirika mann. TEL. 
Amla kamu. 



*f 



A crooked tree, almost the thickness of a 
man's body. It grows in all the Peninsula, in 
Canara, the southern Mahratta countiy, the 
Konkau, the Dekhau, in the forests of the 
Godavery and Circars, in Bengal, on the 
banks of the Jumna, Kumaon, thePanjab and 
eastwards in the Moluccas. The brown wood 
of this tree is valuable, hard and durable, 
is used for boxes, and for veneering ; is good 
for well-rings, does not decay under water 
and is well adopted for turning. The strongly 
astringent bark is used as a tanning material, 
and in dysentery and diarrhoea. The Myro- 
balan fruit, can be pickled or preserved in 
sugar. — Roxb, iii, 671, Voigity Captain Bed- 
dome, Mr. Rohde^ Dr, Cleghorn, Mr, Powelly 
Mr. Thompson, 

EMBRYOPTERIS GLUTINIFERA, 
Roxb, 

Dioapyros gliitinosa. Kocn. \ D.embryopteris. Pers, 



Timbcrri. Stngii. 
Tumbiktt. Tam. 
Pani-chika. „ 
Tumei. Tkl. 
Tumika. 



Gab. Beng. 

Kiisharta mara. Can. 
Ousharatha m ara. , , 
Wild mangosteen. Ekg. 
Gab. Hind. 
Pani-jika. Maleal. 

This tree gi'ows in Silhet, Assam, Ilurdwar, 
Dehra Dhoon, Bengal and the peninsula of 
India. In the northern province of Ceylon, 
its timber is used for common house-build- 
ings, and the juice of the fruit is used' to rub 
over fishing lines for the purpose of harden- 
ing and preserving them, also for paying the 
bottoms of boats. A cubic foot weighs 45 
lbs. and it is esteemed to last 20 years. — Mr. 
MendiSy Dr. Cleghorn^ Roxb, ii, 533. 

ENG. BuRM. In Amhei*st, a woo<l used 
for boat-building, and produces oil. It is a 
strong, heavy, useful, grey-wood, suited for 
beams, piles, and the like. {Note, — Is it 
Diptcrocarpus grandiflora.) 

ENG-BENG. Burm. In Tavoy, a stiou 
wood j used for common carpentry. 
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ERIOLiENA CANDOLLII. 



ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM. 



ENG-GYENG. Burm. In Amherst, a 
timber used for posts of religious buildings. 
A useful wood, but liable to split. {Note.-' 
Is it a Shorea ?) 

EBAMBOO. Tam.? A Travancore wood 
of a dark brown-colour used for common 
houses. — Col. Frith, 

ERINOCARPUS NIMMONn. 

Jungle Bendy. Anglo-Tax. 
* A middle sized tree. — Mr» Jaffrty, 

ERIOBOTBYA JAPONICA, Lindley. 

MespiluB Japonicus, Thunb. 

Toung-maL Chin. I Loqaat. YsBNAa 

Yang ma. „ | Lukat. „ 

This small tree of Japan and China, is now 
cultivated in many parts of India, and bears 
fruit twice in the year. It is highly esteemed 
both for desert and preserves. It also grows 
in great perfection in New South Wales, and 
the Mauritius. The finest fruit is produced 
at the second crop, at the end of the cold 
season, and requires protection day and .night ; 
from birds in the former, and flying foxes in 
the latter. The fruit has a yellow colour, with 
thin skin, a sweet acid pulp, one or two seeds 
in the centre — sometimes more. The seeds 
grow easily, and it appeal's to be capable of 
great improvement. In Ajmere, it is culti- 
vated in gardens but does not thrive well. It 
is very 'common in China and is often men- 
tioned by Fortune, who found it growing 
along with peaches, plums, oranges, the Chinese 
gooseberry {Averrhoa carambola^) the wan- 
ghee (Cookia punctata^) and the longan and 
leechee. — Tea Districts, page 7, SO, ^Drs. 
Riddelly Irvine, Med. Top. p, 195, Voigt. 

EBIOL^NA, Species. 

Daw-nee, Bubhesb. 

This tree is not uncommon in British Bur- 
raah but is not very large : wood of a beautiful 
brick red color, tough and elastic, used for 
gun stocks, paddles and rice pounders, and 
is well worth attention, the weight being 
moderate, a cubic foot wcighiug lbs. 47. In 
a full grown tree on good soil the average, 
length of the trunk to the first branch is oO 
feet and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 7 feet. It sells at 12 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr, Brandis. 

ERIOLiENA, Species. 

Chlo aini, BuBU. 

A tree of British Burmah. A red light 
wood, used like Daw-nee, Eriolaena sp., for 
gun stocks, paddles, and rice pounders, sells 
at 12 annas per cubic foot.^-Dr. Brandis, 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 

ERIOLJENA CANDOLLH, Wall. A 
tree of the Prome mountains. Voigt. 



ERIOL^NA HOOKERIANA. W.^A. 

Nara Boiku. Tel. 

A strong hard Godavery wood — something 
like the Botku, a new species of Cordia — 
Capt. Beddome. 

ERIOLiENA TILIIFOLIA. 

^et pan, Bubm. 
Grows plentifully throughout the Pegu and 
TouDghoo districts, attaining a height of fifty 
feet, with a girth sometimes of seven or eight 
feet, but usually about six feet. It is a 
strong tough timber, similar in its properties 
to Kydia. Wood white-colored, adapted - to 
every purpose of house-building — McClelland. 

ERIODENDRON ANFRACTUOSUM, 
P. a W. ^ A. W. Ic. ^ 

E. orientale. Siend, 

Bombax pentandnim. Linn, Rheede. Eoxb. iii, 165. 

Qoflsampmufl Rumphii. Sch, db End. 

Ceiba pentandra. Gc^in. 



Shwet ShimooL Beno. 
White Cotton tree. £no. 
Hattian. Hind, . 
Kattan. „ 
SafedSimal. ,, 
Shamieula. BfAHS. 
Paniala. Malkal. 
Pania. 



»t 



Pulim. SnroR. 
Imbool. ,, 
Imbool gasB „ 
Elavum maram. 
Elava maram 
Pur. Tel. 
Buroga. „ 



Tam. 



»> 



There are six species of this genus of plants, 
five of which are natives of A^merica but all 
known by the name of Wool or Cotton Trees. 
They are large trees, with spongy woods^ 
which are used for little besides making canoes 
in the districts where they grow. Only this 
one grows in Asia and Africa. It attains 
a height of 150 feet or more, but there are 
two varieties described, the one growing in 
the East Indies and the other in Guinea^ 
which differ chiefly in the colour of their 
flowers. The Indian variety E. a. Indieum, 
has flowers yellowish inside and white out- 
side ; whilst that of Guinea E. b. j^fricanum^ 
has large crimson flowers. The Guinea tree 
is one of the largest and tallest of the forest- 
trees and the trunk is employed for making 
the largest-sized canoes. In Ceylon, this is 
very common, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet. It is an elegant tree, common on the 
Coromandel Coast ; the leaves fall during the 
cold season, and blossoms appear iu February 
before the leaves. It grows in many parts of 
the Deccan, but is not common on the Bombay 
side save in some parts of Eliandeish. The 
trunk is perfectly straight It yields a light 
wood, employed by the toy-makers or moochis, 
but is likewise used for making rafls and floats. 
The seeds are numerous, smooth, black, and 
enveloped in a very fine soft silky wool, used 
for stuffing pillows, like that of B. heteropky 1- 
lum and Cochlospennum gossypium. The 
gum is termed Kaian or Huitian ke gondj 
and is given in solution with spices in bowel 
compUints. At the Madras Exhibition of 
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ERTTHRINA INBICA. 



ERTTHRINA SUBEROSA. 



1857, a very powerful bast from this was 
exhibited by Mn Jafirej.—Koa^. iii, 165, 
O'Skaughnessyy p. 227, Ainslie's Mat. Med. 
p. 208, Dr9. Gibson^ Wight, Riddelly Mc 
Cleltand and deghom, Voigt, Tkwaitesy 
Mr. Jaffrey, Vaigt, 105, Ains. M. JS. J. B. 

• EROOPOOTTOO-IRVOLLY. Tam. ? A 
Palghat wood of a brown color,* specific gra- 
Tity 0*861. Used for buildings and bullock- 
yokes. — Colonel Frith, 

ERUPUNA, Tam. Tremburapnn Maleal. 
The timber of this Malabar and Canara tree, 
is of a dark brown colour, with a yellow 
tinge, and in texture resembles the marda ; 
it is heavy and strong, grows to about fifteen 
to eighteen feet long. The natives prefer 
it to other wood for rice-beaters, from its 
weight and texture. It produces a small 
black fruit which is of no use. — Edye, forests 
of Malabar and Canara, 

ERYTHRmA, Species. 

Thy-ka-dah. BuRif. 

A tree which grows to a large size, and is 
procnrable throughout the province of Akyab. 
Its wood is used for making banghies, also 
for boxes. — Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ERTTHRINA, Sp, The Mountain coral 
tree. A fine looking timber tree of this genus, 
prodacing a reddish wood, is not uncommon 
ia the interior of Tenasserim. The Karens 
select this tree in preference to all others on 
which to train their betel vines. — Dr. Mason. 

ERTTHRINA INDICA, Lam.; Roxb.i 
W.^ A. 

ErythriiiA corallodendron, /9 lAnn. 



Bbno. 






Tel. 



KaJiana murukai Tax. 
Mumkka maram. 
Muluku murukku. 
Moochoo maram. 
Badida ohettu ? 
Badapu chettu. 
Badidapu ohettu. 
Barijamu. 
Barjapa ohettu. 
Mahameda. 
Bandita ohettu. 



» 
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Qhalo-dhona. XJRIA? 



BftHta mandar. 

Hnm. 
Hodoga Trikiha. Gak. 
Cond tree. Eko. 

Indian Coral tree. „ 
Btftardteak. „ 

MoochT wood tree. „ 
Fnrrud. HiWD. 
^ut^nu Mabb. 
PaaBnh. „ 
Pangri. Mahb. 
Mundara. Savs. 
Bnbadoo gau. SiNOB. 

A large tree, of Cejlon, of the peninsula of 
India, also growing in the Konkans, Bengal, 
Assam, Tenasserim, Martaban and Amherst, 
and in the islands of the Archipelago, eyerj- 
where, a pretty large tree ; in India, 
flowering at the beginning of the hot season, 
its seeds ripening in June and Julj. In 
CejloD, it grows in the hot drier pai*ts of the 
island. In Ganjam and Gumsur, where it 
abounds, it attains an extreme height of 30 
feet, circumference 2 feet, and from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
^ 6 feet* It is a common tree in all parts 
of the Bombaj country, but most so on the 
coast Its place in the forests is generally 



taken by Erythrina suberosa. It supplies, in 
Tenasserim, a soft, white wood, as easily 
worked as the pine, and which might be made 
valuable for many economical purposes. It 
is the wood commonly used by the moochie 
men, for making light boxes, scabbards, 
children's toys &c. It is likewise employed 
in making rafts, and fishermen's fioats, and 
is hollowed out and made into canoes. The 
wood used for the purpose in upper Hindustan 
is the Bombax ceiba. It is the " Moochee 
wood" of Madras, and is there, also, used for 
toys^ light boxes and ti'ays, and the vai*nished 
toys, from the Northern Circars, are made of 
it. For sword scabbards, it is a first rate 
material, and may be exported to Europe so 
soon as the eyes of the militaiy public shall 
have been sufficiently opened to the necessity 
of sacrificing clank and shine to utility in the 
matter of sword-scabbards. The wood is 
exactly ^rd the weight of water, and of 
necessity very weak. It is particularly applica- 
ble to many purposes for which deal is em- 
ployed at home, such as in making packing 
cases, &c., &c. The natives of Nagpore use it 
exclusively for scabbards. It is eaten by 
white ants easily. The timber, in Nagpore 
varies from 14 to 17 feet in length, and from 
3 to 2^ feet in circumference, and sells at 3 
annas the cubic foot This tree is employed 
in many parts of India to support the black 
pepper vine. What renders these treefi very 
proper for this purpose is their quick growth 
(from cuttings), their firm, permanent, though 
smooth bark, which never peels off and gives 
firm hold to the roots of the vine, and lastly, 
they are full of leaves and very shady during 
the hottest months of the year which shelt'Crs 
the vine from the intense heat of the sun and 
keeps the ground moist. As soon as the hot- 
test weather is over, the leaves drop and ex- 
pose the vines to the sun and weather during 
the cool season. — Roxb. iii, 249, Drs. Ainslie, 
Wight, Mason, G'Shaughnessg, Cleghom, 
and Oibson, Mr. Rohde, Capts. Sankey and 
Macdonaldy M. E. J, Reports, Voigt, 
Thwaites. 

ERYTHRINA STRICTA, Ro9h. 



Anashtar Hind of Pl£n6. 
Paliyara. 



Dhol dak. Hind. 
Bartho of K. W. Hills. 
Coral tree. 

The wood of this peninsula and Panjab 
tree is white and soft, used for scabbards, for 
the chalni, or sieves, and as fuel. It is cul- 
tivated in the Panjab plains and wild in the 
outer Hills. — Roxb. iii, 251, Powell. 

ERYTHRINA SUBEROSA, Roxb. 

Mum. Tam. I Muni ? Tel. 

Motaga. „ I Moduga. „ 

A small tree of Kumaon, Guzerat, Khandesh, 
of the Mahal districts east of the ghats, and a 
native of the Circars, growisg in eveiy soil 
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EUCALYPTUS. 



EUGEISSONIA TRISTIS. 



and situation : leaves deciduous during the 
cold season. Flowers in February and March, 
soon after which the leaves appear ; the ti*unk 
is generally erect and from eight to twelve 
feet to the branches. It is less common than 
the E. Indica, and the trunk is covered with 
deeply cracked corky bark. From Kumaon 
the timber is sent in small billets to be made 
into sieve frames — Roxb. iii, 253, Voigt, Mr. 
Thompson, 

ERYTIIRINA SUBLOBATA, Roxb ; 
W.^ A. 

Erythrina maxima, Roxb* in E. I. C. Mus. t. 105 

Badadumu? Tam. Badedam? Tel. 

Mullu moduga. Tel. 

This tree is a native of the inland mountains 
of the Circars, and is frequently of great size, 
with branches spreading and numerous, and 
trunk witiiout prickles. The wood, like that 
of all these species is remarkably light, soft 
and spongy, and is much employed by the 
moochies who make trunks, toys, and other 
things that are to be varnished, the wood 
retains its priming or under coat of paint 
better almost than any other and is not liable 
to warp, contract or split. The moochies 
at Condapilly and Nursapore are famed for 
their art in forming and varnishing this wood 
for toys, &c. It is planted by the Tamil 
people about their temples. In Bengal, the 
leaves fall during the cold season in February, 
when destitute of foliage, the blossoms appear 
and soon afterwards the leaves : the seed ripens 
in May, the trunk is perfectly straight in large 
trees, five or six feet in circumference, taper- 
ing regulai'ly, and the seeds are enveloped in 
line, soft, or silky wool, adhering slightly to 
them. — Roxb, iii, 254, Mr, Rhode's MSS., 
Mr. Jaffrey. 

ERYTHROSPEBMUM PHYTOLAC- 
COIDES, Gard, A middle sized tree of tlie 
Ambagamowa and Ratnapoora districts in 
Ceylon ; growing up to an elevation of 1,500 
feet.— Thw, p. 1 8. 

ERYTHROXYLON AREOLATUM ? 

Shajr-ul-jin. Ak. 
Dawadar. DUK. 
De<»dliari. Hnn>. 



Devadara. Sans. 
Devatharam- Tam. 
Devadari. Tel. 



The flowers of this small tree are very 
small and of a yellowish green colour. The 
wood is so fragrant that the inhabitants of 
Mysore use it in lieu of sandal wood. Its 
leaves, Devadanim kirai, Tam.^ are used by the 
people as greens : and, bruised and mixed with 
gingelli oil, are used as a refreshing application 
to die head. — Ainslie. 

EUCALYPTUS. This genus, consisting 
of lofty trees, is found in the Malay peninsula, 
but it is chiefly Australian, where the species 
occur in great profusion, and, with the leafless 
acacias, give a most remarkable character to 



the scenery. E. calophyllum, attains a height 
of 150 feet ; and a girth of 25 to 30 feet id 
not an uncommon dimension of these trees : — 
E. obliquus (Stringy Bark) ; Stuartiana ; lis* 
silens, piperita ; goniocalyx ; viminalis ; pal- 
verulenta, amygdalina and others have been 
introduced on the Neilgherries. E. resinifeni 
yields the Botany Bay kino. Large cavities 
occur in the stem of E. robusta, between tiie 
annual concentric circles of wood, filled with 
a most beautiful red or rich vermilion-colour- 
ed fluid, which flows out as soon as the saw 
affords an opening. E. rostrata of western 
Austmlia, is the mahogany of the colonists, 
also the Jar rah or Yarrah an3 has been reconi- 
mended for the railway sleepere of India. E. 
resiuifera is the red gum wood and E. piperita 
the blue gum wood of Australia. There ai-e 
a number of Eucalypti trees growing at Mad- 
hohur over 60 feet in height. 

EUCALYPTUS, Species, Stringy bark 
tree of Australia, attains an elevation of 80 
or 90 feet, tall, straight and massive with a 
circumference of 12 to 14 feet. It is used for 
flooring boards and in-door work. — Bennetfs 
Gatherings. 

EUCALYPTUS, Species, Red Maliogany 
tree and white Mahogany tree of Australa5ia, 
noble in appearance and woods when seen in 
planks are very handsome. — BennetCs Oa- 
therinos, 

EUCALYPTUS, Species, The iron bark 
tree of Australasia, yields valuable timber, 
which lasts forty or fifty years. It suits 
equally well for under-gi'ound work. sp. gr., 
is 1,211 ; it weighs 42 lbs. to the cubic foot. 
— Bennett's Gatherings, 

EUCALPYTUS GLOBULUS, is now 
gi'owing abundantly, both on the Neilglieiry 
and Pulney Hills, and also at Bangalore, in 
Mysore. It is one of the most hardy of the 
genus and the best suited to the hills. 

EUCALYPTUS GOMPHOCEPHALA. 
The woolly but gum ti'ee of Australasia, attains 
a height of 75 feet. Its timber does not last 
above two years. — Bennetfs Gatherings, 

EUCALYPTUS MARGI NATA, the box 

tree of Australasia. The old wood is applied 
for spokes and felloes, the young wood as gig 
shafts. — Bennetfs Gatherings. 

EUCALYPTUS PIPERITA, of New 

Zealand, is an excellent tree for ship building, 
but is not so durable as the iron bark ti*ee. 
Its timber is used for naves and felloes of 
wheels and for under -ground work, grows to 
70 or 80 feet in height with a circumference 
of 6 to 12 feet. — Bennetfs Gatherings^ 

EUGEISSONIA TRISTIS, Griff. 

Bartam. Malay. 

A palm growing on the hills about Ghing, 
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EUGENIA. 



EUGENIA ACUTANGULA. 



Evgcnia nervosa, E. pulchella, E, myrti' 
folio, Tha-bai-jeen, Burtn., and E. jambosa, of 
the Southern parts of Pegu, afford dark strong 
wood. 

Eugenia pulehelli, Khway-tha-bjni, is vciy 
plentiful in the Pegu and Tounghoo districts. 

E. vulgaris, Khway-tha phan, Burm, 

E. ternifolia, Thab-yew-tha-byai and E, 
jambolana also occur, but less plentifully than 
E' pulchella. These Pegu woods all afford 
excellent close grained strong timber, but 
subject to the attack of white ants. Wood 
red colour, strong and adapted for house- 



Malacca and Penang. The leaves are used in 
Penang in making mats for the sides of houses, 
also for thatch, and for all the purposes to 
which tiiose of the Sipafruticans are applied. 
'-' Griffith's Falms. 

EUGENIA, a genus of plants named in 
honour of pi'ince Eugene of Siivoy. It con- 
tains nearly 200 species, though numbers 
have been removed to the genera I^elitris, 
Jossinio, Myrcia, Sizyginm, Caryophylhts and 
Jambosn, in which are now contained the 
Clove-Tree, the Rose-Apple, and Jumoon of 
India, formerly included in Eugenia, This 

geuus is confined to the hot and tropical parts j buUding.-/)r#.''S^i>A^ and 'McClelland, 
of the world, as Brazd, the West India Islands, y^^ ^^ Thwaiies, Eng, Cyc, Major Beddome. 
and Sierria Leone, and, iu Asia, extcAds from 



the Moluccas and Ceylon to Silhet and the 
foot of the Himalaya. Some of tho species 
secrete a wann volatile oil in their herbaceous 
parts ; abound in tannin : yield good wood : 
and a few have fruits which are edible, 
though not very agreeable, from being impreg- 
nated with the aroma of the oil. Dr. Wight 
gives, ' in Icones, the following species of 
Eugenia : 

(S) moDtana, 
„ myrtifolia, 
»» Meesiana, 
„ oblata. 
,t obtusifolia, 
„ operculata, 
,, Paniala, 
,, polyantha, 
,, Praecox, 
„ pulchella, 
,, reticulata, 
„ revoluta, 
M Rottlerlana, 
„ rabens, 
,, rubicund*, 
„ lalicifoUa, 
„ ■yWeatrit, 
„ Thnmra, 
„ toddalioidfli, 
„ venosta, 
„ Wallichii, 
., Zejlasica, • 

Major Beddome mentions E. gi'acilis. Bedd, 
as growing on the banks of rivers in the 
Animullay hills and yielding a close-grained 
wood. Mr. Thwaitcs mentions as growing at 
no great elevation in Ceylon, the Eugenia 
decora, Tkw,, a small tree near Galle ; Eugenia 
iloccifera, Thw., a small tree at Beigam Corle ; 
Eugenia fulva, 7'Atr., a small tree at Pasdoon 
Corle ; Eugenia rivulorum, Thw,, a small tree, 
on the banks of sti'eams, in the Singhertyah 
forest, between Galle and Ratnapoora, and 
Eugenia terpnophylla^ Thw., a middle sized 
tree of Ambagamowa and Ratnapoora Dis- 
tricts, and Beigam Corle. Eugenia mabasoides, 
(Wight II lust.) grows in the central pro- 
vince, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 feet. 
Eugenia Mooniana, Wight, III. is abundant in 
the central province, up to an elevation of 
4,000 feet, and Eugenia Willdenovii, DC. 
Tambaleya-gass, Singh., is common in the 
hotter parts of the island. Dr. McCleUaud 
uwnes seven species of Pegu, viz., 



(E) anguttif olia. 


(J) pandflora. 


„ ejrmoaa. 


» polypetala, 


(S) Knminata, 


„ purpurea, 


„ tcMteolata, 


M ternifolia, 


,, clarlflora. 


(S) aliemifoUa, 


" EaophyUa, 


,. AmotUana, 


„ brachiata, 


„ laneoolaU, 


„ calophvlli folia, 
,, caryopbyllifoUa, 


„ leplantha, 
.. Wlgbtiana, 


„ caryophyllcea. 


(Rl Mooniana. 


„ ceraaoides, 


.. WiUdenowU, 


„ Gordifolia, 


( Ji »lba, 


„ ecrTmbosa, 


.t ainplezlMiills, 


,, cymotat 


««aqQea« 


M ferrugln6a. 


„ cyUndrlea, 


», fmticota. 


„ iMraiipherica, 


„ glanduUfera, 


„ lanoeoiaria. 


„ grandii. 


„ lAttrifoUa, 


„ jambolana. 


„ nucrocaip*. 


„ jambolana. var. 


M Malaoeencis, 


mlcrocarpa, 


„ Munroll, 


., lanceaefolia. 



EUGENIA, Species. 

Thab-yeh-tha-pan. Buair. 

The different kinds of Tliabyeh, of British 
Burmah, have a hard red coloured wood, close, 
but not straight grained, and supposed to be 
brittle. The wood is subject to the attacks of 
white-ants. The stems are occasionally used 
for canoes. This is also used for house-build- 
ing. Breaking weights of the " Thab-yeh-gah" 
E. caryophy 11 i folia, 254 lbs. A cubic foot 
weighs 60 lbs. In a full gi*own tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
fii*st branch is 30 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet, from the ground is 9 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. {Note. — 
This seems to be Dr. McClelland's E. vul- 
garis.) — Drs. McClelland and Brandis. 

EUGENIA, Species. 

Thabya. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA, Species. 

Tha-bya-gyin. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood soft, used in 
the ordinaiy purposes of a building material. 
--Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA ACRIS, W.^ A. 

Eugenia pimenta, DC. var. ovalifolia. 
Myrtiis pimenta, Linn, var. latifolia, RosA. 

„ acris, Sw. 
Myrica acriH) DC. 

„ pimentoides, DC. 



Wild Cinnamon Tree. Eno. 
,, Clove. 



ft 



» 



Sung. Hind. 



A small tree, grows in Bombay, the leaves 
have a pleasant smell when bruised. Timber 
hard, red and heavy, capable of being polished 
and used for mill cogs and other purposes, 
where much fnction is to be sustained. — Dr» 
Riddell, Voigt. 

EUGENIA ACUTANGULA. ? 

Hinjolo. Uria. 
Under these names, Captain Macdonald 
describes a tree of Ganjam and Gumsur, of 
extreme height 30 feet, circumference 4^ feet, 
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EUGENIA CAROYPHYLLIFOLIA, 



EUGENIA JAM60LANA 



and height from ground to the intersection of 
the first bi*anch, G feet. Grows in abundance 
on the banks of rivers. The wood is not affected 
by damp, and is therefore generally used for 
the wooden framework at the bottom of wells. 
Bice pounders are also made of it. The bark 
is given medicinally to women after child- 
birfii. — Captain Macdonald, {Note, — Is this 
the Barringtonia acutangula ? See page 44.) 

EUGENIA ALTERNIFOLIA, Roxb. ; 
W. III. ; W. le. 
Movi chettu. Tel. | Moyi chettu. Tel. 

Very common on the Nagari hills. — Flora 
Andhr. 

EUGENIA AMCENA, Thwaites. A 
small tree of Ceylon, at Kokool Corle and 
in the Dolosbage district, up to an elevation 
of 1,500 feet— TAtt?. 

EUGENIA BRACTEATA, Boxb,; W. 
^ A. 

Eugenia'Rozburghii, DC. 

,y Zeylanica, Roxb. 

yy l^Bto, Haifi. 
M;p:tusbTacteata, WiUde. 
littoralis, Boxb. 



MyrtuB Coromandeliana, 

JCden, 
ruscifolia, Willde. 
latifolia, Heyne. 
Heynei, Spreng. 



$9 



I Goragamudi. Tel. 



I 



in E. I. 0. Mu8. 

Aramanda. Tel. 
Arivita. „ 

A shrub, frequent in low jungles near the 
sea on the Coromandel coast, intiie Northern 
Oircars. Grows also at Jaffna in (Jeylon. It 
is only used for ^rewood.—Hoxb. ii, 490, 
Flora Andh.y ThwaiteSy Voigt, 47. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLIFOLIA, 
Eoxb. ; W. ICy 553. 

CalyptranthoB caiyophyllifolia. Ains* 

The tree. 
Choiojam. Beno. 
Thab-yeh-ffah. BuRX. 
Naradidi Vrikaha. Can. 
Kawelwoodtree.ANa-TAV. 
Jamoon. Hind. 

The 
Jamoon ka phaL DuR. 
Nawel fruit. Eno. 
Kaka jemboo. Sans. 



Tax. 



»» 



Koata naga? 
Naurei. 

Nawel maram. ., 
Neredu znann. Jel. 
chettu. 



»♦ 



»» 



fruit. 

Batte dombe. SiNOH. 
Nawel pallam. Tam, 
Neredi pandoo. Tel. 



This large growing timber tree is a native 
of various parts of India growing luxuriantly 
in almost every soil and situation. Grows in 
Coimbatore, in the Northern Circars, in Ben- 
gal and British Burmah. Flowering time the 
hot season ; bears a round berry, black when 
ripe, the size of a pea. Ainslie gives a 
favorable account of the timber, which he 
describes as very strong, close grained, hard 
and durable. The wood is light, and chiefly 
used for making grain measures, but is also 
made into carriage fitunes, cots, &c., and, in 
Ceylon, for common house-building : a cubic 
foot weighs 45 lbs. and lasts 20 years. The 
different kinds of Eugenia, called Thab-yeh in 
British Burmah, have a hard, red coloured 
woody but not straight grained, and supposed 



iQ be brittle. The trunks are occasionally 
used for canoes, especially those of Thab-yeh- 
gah, the breaking weight of which is 254 lbs. 
A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs. In a full grown 
ti*ee on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet, the aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the gi'onnd 
is 6 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foci. 
The bark is astringent, and is used in decoc- 
tion by the natives for dysentexy. The fruit 
when ripe, is of a very dark purple colour, 
and about the size of a large cherry. In 
taste, it somewhat resembles &e sloe, but is 
much sweeter. 

A variety of this tree, 



Oojla jamoon ka' phal. 

DUK. 

Sweta jemboo. Sans. 



Vullayxiawel paDanuTAX. 
TcUa neredi pandu. Tku 



has a fruit nearly similar to it in natural 
qualities and has got its name from being of 
a different colom* (white). — Drs. Roxburgh, 
ii, 486, Wightj Ainsliey Riddell^ and Rran- 
dis, Mr. Rhode's MSS. Voigt^ Cal. Cat Sx. 
1862, Mendis. 

EUGENIA CARYOPHYLL ATA, Thun. 

CaryophylluB aromaticus, Linn. 
Myrtus caryophyllus, Spreny. 

Luviuiga. Beno. I Ran jambool. Mahb. 

Glove tree. £ng. | 

A tree of the Moluccas, but cultivated in 
Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, in the south of 
India, in Travancore, also in the Mauritius and 
Bourbon. The cloves of commerce are the 
unopened flowers, the flower buds. It is 
hardly found on the Bombay side, north of the 
Savitree. South of that river it is found only 
in the Race or greenwood jungles, and aboat 
temples. The wood appears quite equal to 
that of the common Jambool, the Eugenia 
jambolana. — Roxb, ii, 490, GibsoUj Voigi, 

Jn . JSr . «/. Rm 

EUGENIA CERASOIDES, Roxb. 
Thab-yeh-gyin. BuBX. 

The different kinds of Thab-yeh of British 
Buimah have hard red coloured wood, but 
not straight grained and supposed to be brittle. 
The stems are occasionally used for canoes. A 
cubic foot weighs 5 1 lbs. In a full grown tree 
on good soil tibe average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 40 feet and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. 
It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr, Bramdis 
Cal Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EUGENIA JAMBOLANA, Lam. ; Roxb. 

Syzigium jambolanum, DC. ; W. Ic. W. RLW.A A, 

„ caryophyllifolium, D C. 
Eugenia lambolana. Lam. 

„ jambolifera, RoaA in E. I. C. dlus. 

„ obtusif olia, Eoxb. EL Ind. 2, p. 486. 

„ caryophyllifolia, Lam. 
Calyptranthes jambolana, WUlde. 

„ caiyophyllifolia, WUlde. 

MyrtuB cumini, Linn, 
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EUQENIA JAMBOLAKA. 



EUGEKIA MALACCENSIS. 



Jamoon tree. Anolo- 

UlND. 

Kalo-janL Bkng. 
Kftl6-1ftiDiin. „ 
KoenknianL CA:r. 
Jamoon. HiiCD. 
Bum jamon. 
Bai jamon. 
Pel in Jan. Mahb. 
JunlxwL „ 

Alnbo. SiiTGR. 

Nawell maram. Tam. 



n 



»» 



Koatti naga maram ? Tam. 

Nirarlay? 

Peru nagal. 

Sinanaga. 

Simi naga. 

Kotti naga maram. 

Neradi. Tel. 

Pedda neredu. 

Sanna neredu. 

Jamo. Uria ? 

Bodo jamo. 

Coojee jamo. 



n 



»» 



»» 



11 



«« 



it 



«t 
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resembles in appcmrance ; it has a rough 
astrlDgent flavour, and should be soaked in 
salt and wafer before it is eaten. The fresh 
stone, if planted^ grows immediately. Major 
Pearson ^ajs Eugenia jamholana is com- 
mon in Nugpore, and has the peculiar 
property of resisting the effects of water 
almost for ages. The bark affords a large 
supply of kino extract. — Roxh, ii, 484, Drs. 
liiddellf Wight and Gibson, Captain Mac* 
donaldf Mendis, Voigt^ Major Pearson^ 
Lt, Col. Lakey Commissioner^ Jhullunder Di- 
vtsion^ quoting Balfour^ page 113 and Roor^ 
kee Proceedings papers on Gwalior Timber^ 
page 32. 

EUGENIA JAMBOS, Linn. 
Jamboea vulgaris, D C, 

Gulabjam. Benu. Gulab-jamun. Pers. 

Gulabi jam. DuK. Ilaja jembu. Sans. 

Rose apple. Eno. Jambo. Sinoh. 

Jamb. Hind Jambu-nawel maram. Tam 

Jam. Maleal. Jembu-neredi manu. Tel. 

Grows in both the Indian peninsulas, in 
Bengal and Sirraore. This tree bears a light 
whitish yellow fruit, pear shaped, with smooth 
skin, having a rose flavor, whence its English 
name. It is commonly cultivated in gardens 
on the coasts and in Hyderabad. It is easily 
propagated by seed, and grows luxuriantly in 
a good garden soil. The red coloured species, 
having the same flavor, is called the Jambo 
Malacca. The fruit is not much esteemed. 
In Tenasserim, the rose apple is cultivated to 
a small extent in European gardens. — Drs. 
Ainslie^ p. 228, Roxh. ii, 494, Mason and 
RiddelL 

EUGENIA LAURJNA.— ? 

Wal boamboo. Sinoh. 
Under those names, Mr. Mendis mentions 
a timber tree of the central province of Cey- 
lon, used in house-buildings. A cubic foot 
weighs 36 lbs. and it lai'ts 15 years. — Mendis. 

EUGENIA MAIRE. The maire tree of 
New-Zealand, attains a height of 25 to 30 
feet, and a circumference of 3 to 4 ioei. Its 



Mr. Robert Brown of the Madi-as Agri- 
Horticultural Crardeus says he sent for speci- 
mens according to the Tamil names, Nawel 
maram and Naga maram, and they were both 
the same plants : and, as far as he could make 
Uiem out, the following are one species : 

Syzigium jambolanum, 
Eugenia caryophyllifolia. 
„ janibolana. 
Calyptranthes caryophyllifolia. 
y, jambolana. 

This tree presents difficulties to its identi- 
fication botanically. It is a large and liandsome 
tree, flowers in February and March, and 
thrives in any good soil. It occurs in the cen- 
tral province of Ceylon, and is met with in 
gardens all over the peuinsula of India. About 
Madi'as, this tree is generally much des- 
troyed by the Carpenter bee. It likewise, 
grows in the BombMiy side of India, in their 
ghat and Konkan forests, also pretty exten- 
sively near villages, where it has been planted ; 
in Coimbatore, in Ganjam and Goomsur, in 
Bengal and Kamaon. The tree is not veiy 
common either in Bodo-goda or lower Groom - 
sur, bat it is said to be nither plentiful in the 
Chokapaud forests. There are two kinds 
there termed respectively the "Bodo" and 
" Coojee" Jamo. Dr. Wight, writing in 
Coimbatore, says "of this wood I have no 
knowledge, it is said to be brittle and bad, but 
is described by Ainslie as fit for house-building 
purposes." But Dr. Gibson thinks that Dr. 

Wight under-rates the quality of the wood and ^ ^^ 

he says that it makes excellent beams, but on ■ ^y^'/'is hard, "c!osc-g^^^^ heavyrand is 



account, probably, of its brittleness, is never 
cat up for cabinet purposes. It is, however, 
employed in Ceylon, for common house- 
building. 

Lieut. Col. Lake writing in Jhullunder says, 
this tree attains a good size, the length of trunk 
to first branch being 10 feet, and the circum- 
ference 6 feet. It attains full size in 40 yeai*s ; 
wood hard and brittle, heart-wood tough, of a Namball paio. Maleal, 



used for war clubs and paddles, machinery 
and wood engraving. — BennetCs Gatherings 
/». 416. 

EUGENIA MALACCENSIS, Linn. 

JamboaaMalaccenBiSjZX?. ' Ohia-ai of Sandwich 

„ purpiirascana, DC. lalanda. 
Jambosa domestica, DC, 



Malaka amrool. Bkno. 



Jambu 
Tam. 



Malacca maraxn. 



dark red colour, liable to warp a little ; not 
sabject to worms ; used by zemindare for 
agricultural implements, and produces good 
timber. There is, he says, a Tariety of 
this tree called ''Kuthummun," a smaller tree, 
hearing smaller fruit, and shorter leares. In 
the south of India, the fruit of the best sort is 
^ large as a common blue plum, which it 
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This ti-ee grows in the Sandwich Islands, 
but was brought to India from Malacca. The 
fruit somewhat resembles a pear in shape, is 
pleasant to the taste, is reckoned veiy whole- 
some, and bears some resemblance in taste to 
a juicy apple, but it is a very indifferent fruit. 
— Dr«. Ainsiie, Rosb. ii, 483, and Mason, 
Bennetfs Gatheringsy Voigi, 47. 

O 



EUONYMUS FIMBRIATA. 

EUGENIA MOONIANA, Wight. 

Pinibara. Sinoh. 
A Ceylon tree with a small but hard and yei7 
tough wood, used for handles of hammers, 
for stone-breaking, &c. — Mr. Fergusson, 

EUGENIA OBTUSIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Thab-yeb-gjo. Burm. 
The different kinds of Thabyeh of British 
Burmah hare hard, red coloured wood, but 
not straight grained and supposed to be brittle. 
The stems are occasionally u5ted for canoes. 
A cubic foot weighs 4S lbs. In a full grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet, from the ground 
is 9 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — 
Dr: BrandiSy CaL Cat, Ex. of 1862. 

EUGENIA OHIA-HA, the Ohia-ha of 
the Sandwich Islands, is used for building 
purposes, and its bark yields a dark brown or 
red dye. — Bennett's Gatherings. 

EUGENIA SALICIFOLIA. 

Sizygium salicifolium, Wall. 
Ban jambool. 

The timber of this tree is used for rafters 
in the Bomb^ presidency. 

EUGENIA WILLDENOVII, D. C. 

Tambeleya. Singh. I Kyan. Txir. 

Kotala-gas. „ | Pandy-kyan. Tam. 

Grows ''at Trincomalie, where it is one of 
* the useful timber trees.' — Mr. Fergusson. 

EUONYMUS, a genus of plants several spe- 
cies of which, viz., E. acutaugulus, bullatus, 
crennlatus, dichotomus, garcinifolia, glaber, 
Goughii, grandifolia, grossus, Hamiltonianus, 
pterocladus and revolutus, are small trees and 
Major Beddome notices E. crenulatus, Wal'L 
W. S( A. also E. dichotomus HvipiCj which 
grows in Courtallum, Colemala and the soutli 
of the peninsula, with very valuable timber. 

EUONYMUS GARCINIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Moii, Sylhet. | Nooe, Nepal 

Grows in Sylhet and Nepal. As a small tree, 
is growing near the Bombay ghats in the upper 
country to the south, and is said to be often 
cultivated in Canara, on account of its straight- 
ness, as applicable for house rafters. It does 
not reach a size sufficient to fit it for geneml 
purposes. — Br. Gibson. 

EUONYMUS FIMBRIATA, WaU., and 

E. HAMILTONIANUS, Wall 



Baxphali of Kaohan. 

Biki. PaNJAB. 

Battal 

Pakua. 

ChuaL 

Pash. 

Ranai. 

Trithu. 

Sidhera. 

Bung Ohul. „ 



»» 
»» 
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Wattal Pawjabi. 

Dudhapar. 

Hanohu. 

Mara. 

Papar. 

Banchor. 

Karum. 

Chikao. 

Kiooh. 

Sikhi of MCBBU. 
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EUPHORIA LITCHI. 

These two trees are common in many places 
in the Panjab Himalaya, up to near the Indus, 
the former at from 6,000 to 10,500 feet, the 
latter at from 3,800 to 8,500 feet. Thej do 
not grow to a large size and are not vaLned 
for building purposes, but the wood is white, 
close-grained beautifully smooth and tough, 
and spoons are made of it. — Dr J. L. Stewart^ 
/?. 4 1 , Mr. W. Powell, Hand-hook, 

EUONYMUS REVOLUTUS, Wight 
III. 178. 

A middle sized tree of Newcra and other 
very elevated parts of Ceylon. — Thw. JSn, 
PL Zey/., p. 73. 

EUPHORBIA, Species. 
^ Yamula. Burm. 

Used for frames of lacquered ware. 

EUPHORBIA ROYLEANA. 

Lea flesB Eaphorbia. £mg. i Thobr. HllTD. 
Chun. Hind. | 

This grows much, wild, in the Lower Siwa- 
lik hills, and on the plains as a hedge plant. 
It frequently attains to the considerable 
height of 20 to 30 feet. Dr. Stewart was in- 
foimed by Dr. Henderson that the leafless 
Euphorbia often has a stem 18 inches in 
diameter, and that it is used for fire wood. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

EUPHORBIA TIRACULLI, Linn. 

Gas-nawahandi. SuiOH. 
Rulli. Tam. 
Tiru kulli. Tam. 
Manchee jamudo. Tbl. 
Lodhoka njhoo. Ubia ? 



?» 



Lanka >i1. Bkno. 
Unarmed milk bush Eng. 
Milk bedge. 
MUk busb 
Common bedge plant. 
Seyr-Tej. Mahr. 

The wood is light-col oared, and, when 
mature, is reckoned vei*y strong and durable 
when not exposed to wet. On the Bombay 
side, it is extensively used, whenever pro- 
curable of sufficient size, as a dunnage 
material for the flat roofs of houses. It is 
sufficiently close-grained to be useful to turn- 
el's. Could be readily creosoted, but ia very 
seldom of scantling sufficient for sleepers. 
Wood light coloured, Uie root of old shrubs is 
understood to be well adapted for gun stocks, 
but plants of sufficient age are seldom met 
with. Dr. Wight had often heard it spoken 
of as excellent for gun stocks, but it seemed to 
him too light-coloured. On the Godavenr it 
grows to a large tree and the wood seems hard 
but is not used. In Goomsur and Ganjam it is 
not common, but extreme height 20 feet, cir- 
cumference 2 feet, and the height from the 
ground to the intersection of tlie fii*st branch, 
6 feet'-Drs. Roxb. ii, 470, Wight, Gibson 
and Cleghom, Captains Beddome and 
Macdonald. 

EUPHORIA LITCHI, Detf. A fruijt 
tree, introduced from China, the Litchi attam 
a height of 25 to 30 feet bat doea not ripem 
its fruit at M^ras. It grows well in 4h« 
Mauritius and in Bengal. 
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FERONIA ELEPHANTUM. 



EUBYA, Species. 

Thaun. BUBif. 
Used iu TaYoy for fuel ouly. 

EUBYA JAPONICA, Thnnb. 

NeyadMae-gasB. SiNOH. 



Yar. a. £. Thunbergii. 
Var. J3. EL acuminata. 



Yar. 7. E. Cliinensis. 
Yar. 8. E, porviflora. 



Vara, a, /3, and 6 grow in the more elevated 
parts of Ceylon island, up to 8,000 feet ; B in 
exposed situations ; var. fi from a little above 
the sea-ievel, up fo an elevation of 5,000 feet, 
Teiy abundant. — Thw. JSn. PL ZeyZ., /., f>. 41. 

EXCCECARIA, Species ? ThuiTOtha. 
BuRK. A Tavoy wood. 

EXCCECARIA AGALLOCHA, Linn.; 
Rozb; W.Ic. 

Ugurn, Sanderbuns, Beno 
Geng-wa. „ 

Boae>bajaia. Bdbh. 



Telia keeriya gasB. SiNGH 
Telia chettu. Tel. 



In Ceylon, very common near the sea, 
grows in tlie Sunderbunds, and is plentiful in 
the Rangoon and Tounghoo districts. Wood 
wiiite coloured and adapted for every purpose 
of house-building. Its wood has no aromatic 
properties. — Roxb. iii, 756, Voigt, McClelland, 

EXCCECARIA JAMETTIA, Spreng. 

Tiger's milk tree. £no. | Kametti. Malsal. 

Grows on the western coa^t of India. It 
abounds in an acrid juice, from which a good 
kind of caoutchouc may be prepared. — Useful 
Plants . 

EXCCECARIA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Jack, 
in Cal, Jouru. of Nat. Hist. IV, p. 386. 

Common in the Central Province of Ceylon, 
al an elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet.— Tkw. 
En. Fl. Zeyl,, p. 269. 



FAGR^A FRAGRANS, Roxb. 

Anoali-beDg. BuRW. ? of Martaban. 

Annan. BURH. ? of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergtii. 

Annaa-tha. Bubm. ! of do. do. do. 

This useful tree grows in Martaban, Tenas- 
serim, inland, particularly up the Attaran river : 
is very abundant iu Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui, and in the islands of the Teuasserim 
Coast, it gi*ows also in China and it is culti- 
vated in Penang. Its maximum girth is 4 
cubits, and maximum length 20-25 feet, but 
it is of so slow growth that the Burmese 
refer to it in a proverb. When seasoned, 
it sinks in water. In Martaban, it is des- 
cribed as a compact, hard, yellow and very 
beautiful woo«i. In Tenns8crim, also, as a 
very hard and excellent timber. In A mherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, though almost imperish- 
able, it is not found cupuble of bearing so 
heavy a strain as some of the other valuable 
woods of the province. It bears a breaking 
weight of 400 to 500 lb."., and its chief value 
as a timber is its imperishability when exposed 
to water or damp. Mr. Riley and Captain 
Dance say that the Teredo navalis will not 
attack it, and Captain Dance mentions that 
neither heat nor moisture will warp or rot it, 
that it is impervious to the attacks of ants, and 
tliat the posts of a wharf at Tavoy, which for 
8evei*al yeara had, daily, as the tides flowed and 
ebbed, been partly diy and partly wet, con- 
tmued untouched by the woiins. It is used 
for building houses, kyoungs, zyats, &c., posts 
for buddhist edifices, piles for bridges, wharves, 
&C., bat for lay purposes ouly by the English, 
as the Burmese regard it as too good for tlie 
Iftity, and say it ought to be confined to sacred 
purposes. Hence, as the phoongies or Bur- 
otese priests look on it as a sacred tree, Annan 
vood has been more preserved in the forests 



of Amlieitut, Tavoy and Mergui than any other 
valuable wood : it is scattered thickly over the 
alluvial plains together with Strychnos nux 
vom ica. 1 1 has been recommended for railway 
sleepers. Dr. Wight in Icones figures three 
species of this genus, amou<]rst them, F. Coro- 
mandeliana ; and Malabarica, F. obovata is a 
tree of the Khassya mountains and Singapore ; 
F. Malayana, a tree of Penang ; and F. lanceo- 
lata of Java and Penang, the properties of 
which are not known. — Rev. Mr, MasoiCs 
Tenasserim^ Captain Dancers Report^ Dr, 
McClellancTs Report, Roxb. ii, 33, Voigl^ 
545. 

FALCONERIA INSIGNIS, Rotjle, III. 
H.B. 

F. Malabarica, Wif/ht. \ Lodhar of Eangra. 

Grows in Dhera Dhoon and in Kumaon to 
12 feet with a girth of 3 feet ; also on the 
western side of the Peninsula of India. Tim- 
ber used for making fiames for native di'ums. 
— Mr. R. Thompson, Voigt. 

FALCONERIA WALLICHIA, Royle. 

A tree of Nepaul.— -Fot>^ 295. 

FERONIA ELEPHANTUM, Corr. 
AnisifoliuB, Humph. | CratSBva vullanga, Kon. 



Kat bel. Beng. 
Bilvur titha mara. Can. 
Cavita vrikta. „ 

Wood-apple tree. Eng. 
Elephant apple tree. ,, 
Koit ka jhai-. HiND. 
Koi«. MauR. 



Kowta. Mahb. 
Kawtha. ,, 
Velaga. Maleal. 
Bilin of Panjab. 
Vella maram. Tau. 
VelUnga maram. „ 
Valaga chettu. Tjsl. 



The large and tall wood-apple tree, one of 
the CitracesB or Citron tribe, is well known 
in India and it extends into the Moluccas. 
It is somewhat scarce in the Panjab and 
Kumaou and not appreciated there. It is 
widely diffused in Southern India, being met 
with in the Northern CircaiP, generally 
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through the Madras Presidency, in Coim- 
batore, is very common in the iuland jun- 
gles of the Bombay Presidency, where it 
grows well every whei-e ; and, in Guzerat, it 
attains a good size. In the Nulhi Mallai hills 
also the wood-npple tree attains a large size, 
and the wood is rather heavy, light-coloured, 
strong, hard and durable. In Coimhatore the 
tree attains a large size, and its wood is white, 
hard and pronounced durable. A specimen 
which was tried bore 360 lbs. In Vizaj^pa- 
tam, it yields a hard, strong, heavy wood, and 
is there much used in house-building, bnt said 
not to be very durable. In Guzerat, it is used 
in building, and could possibly be crcosoted so 
as to withstand exposure. Its spheroidal fruit, 
when ripe contains a dark-brown, agreeable 
sub*acid pulp. When an incision is made in 
the trunk, a transparent oily fluid exudes 
which is used by painters for mixing their 
colours. Both leaves and flowers have a 
strong odour of auise, and the young leaves 
are given in bowel-complaints of children 
a^ a stomachic stimulant. It yields a large 
quantity of a cleai* white gum (Koit ka gond, 
Sind,\ much resembling Gum Arabic in its 
sensible properties. It is very abundant, and 
forms the well known "East India Gum 
Arabic ;" and, from its ready solubility with- 
out residue it gives the best mucilage for 
making black ink. — Boxb. ii, 41 1, Mr, Rohde^ 
M. E. J. B,, Dr. Gibson^ s Report^ M. E. 
Jur. Rep,, Dr, G'Shaughnessy, Dr, Wight's 
Report, English Cyclopcedia, Messrs, "Powell 
and R. Thompson, Voigt, 141. 

FERREOLA BUXIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Maba buxifolia, Pers, 

Eroombala. Anglo-Tam. Eroombala marain. Tam. 
Illnmbilli maniin. Tam. 

This plant grows among the Circar moun- 
tains to the size of a small ti*ee, but, in the low 
countries, it is only a shrub. The wood is 
dai'k-coloured, remarkably hard and durable ; 
when its size will admit, it is employed for such 
uses as requii'e the most dui-able heavy wood. 
Its small red fruit, containing one seed when 
ripe, is pleasant to the taste and is eaten all 
over the lower provinces of India. — Roxb, iii, 
790, Ainslie, p. 254, Mr. Rohde's MSS, 
Voigt, 346. 

FICUS, a genus of tropical plants, many 
of which occur in South Eastern Asia, — Dr. 
Wight in Icones gives 54 species. Amongst 
those which attain the height of a tree, several 
are remarkable for throwing out aerial roots, 
from their branches, which grow into the 
ground and again throw out branches. Some 
are valuable as fruit trees, and others yield 
viscid and useful juices, but few of them are 
useful for timber. Amongst those for which 
a mere notice will suffice, aie the Ficus carica. 



the common fig tree, cultivated m many parts 
of India. Ficus Benjaminoides, the Tenas- 
serim Banyan tree, which drops aerial roots 
like the Indian fig tree, grows amidst man- 
groves and near tidal sti*eams. Ficus cinera- 
scens, Thw,, the Walgoona-gass of Ceyloa, 
is a large ti'ee of the warmer parts of that 
island. F. citrifolia, Willde, grows in Ceylon 
and on the westeiii side of India, where some 
parts of it are employed in medicine. Ficus 
disticha, Blumr, gi*ow8 in the Central Pro- 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of 3,000 to 
0,000 feet, nnd F diveraiformis, Miq., is very 
common in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet. The root of Ficus excelsa, Vahl., of 
peninsular India and the Moluccas, is given in 
decoction, as a purgative. A soft, grey timber 
is obtained from the F. Gooleeria, Roxb,, 
which groAvs in Hindostan and Chota Nagpore. 
F. heterophylla, Roxb, Wal-ahatoo, Singk,j 
is common in Ceylon, in damp shady places. 
F. in fee tor ia, Willde, is of Ceylon and India, 
and its bark is chewed with betel, in lien of the 
Areca nut. Ficus laccifera^jRoo:^. Nooga-gass, 
Singh., is not uncommon in the Central Pro- 
vince of Ceylon, F. lanceolata, Roxb, Tha-pan, 
Burm,, of Pegu, yields a soft useless wood. 
F. lucida, Ait,, the Eappootoo-bo-gass of 
Ceylon, occurs in the drier parts of that island. 
F. nitida, Thvnb,, which grows in the south 
of China and in many parts of India, is a 
valuable ornamental tree and good for shade. 
The F. racemosa, lAnn,, of India, produces a 
fruit of little value. Ficus religiosa, Linn,^ 
the Pipul of India, and Bo ti*ee of Ceylon, is 
a graceful and oi*namental plant. F. t'siela, 
Roxb., is common, but its timber is of no value. 
— Drs, Roxb,, Wight and Gibson, Thtcaiies, 
Voigt. 

FICUS, Species, 

Baee dbimerec. Uria? 

A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur ; extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference 2^ feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
fii'st branch, 8 feet. It is burnt for firewood, 
being tolerably common. The leaves are used 
for eating from ; the fruit is eaten. — Captain 
Macdonuld, 

FICUS, 8p€ci^.s. 

Kulli kae. Can. 

Generally a climber. Abounds in Canara 
and Sunda, in the country from Bilgy to the 
Ghats. Juice peculiarly abundant and viscid^ 
and used as a bird-lime. Well merits a fur- 
ther examination. — Dr* Gibson. 

FICUS, Species, 

Thnbboo. BnRM. 
A Tavoy tree, used in house carpentry* 

FICUS, Species, 

Thuppan. Burm. 

In Tavoy, a hrgc tree ; wood not used* 
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FICUS GLOMERATA. 



. 



FICUS A8PEBRIMA, Boxb. 

Fieiis annpeloB, Burm, \ FicoB pohloria, Moon, 



Wua maddiya-gaaB^SlKOH. 
Pindi chettu. Til. 
Kttaaa. 



n 



TeUft bairanki. Tsu 
Bananki chetttL 



»i 



A large tree, a native of the peninsula of 
lodia, and grows in Cejlon, up to an ele- 
vation of 2,000 feet. The trunk ip remark- 
ably short, but very thick and sometimes so 
completely covered with small veiy' leafy 
branchlets, as to be entirely bidden. The 
leaves are used to polish ivoiy, horn, &c., and, 
in Ceylon, are in general use amongst native 
cabinet makers as a substitute for fine sand- 
paper, similarly to those of the Trophis 
aspera. — Voiffty ThwaiieSy Mr. Rohde's M8S. 

FICUS BENJAMINA, Linn. 

KMorap. BmG. 
Oral-leaved fig tree. 
Warangan. Malay ? 

Grows in peninsular India, also in the 

Archipelago. Is a valuable avenue tree. — 

Roxh, iii, 650. 

FICUS CARICOIDES. 



Eno. 



Itti alu. Malbal. 
Telia barrankL Tbl. 



Wild Fig. Bno. 
Anjfri. Pamjab. 
Phagwfarf. „ 
ladaar. Pasbtu. 



Kak or kok of Kanawar. 

R uw&ri or pu&ri of Kagh&n. 

Ph4g 

Phagnra „ 

A specimen of this Panjab wood was sent 
from the Delhi district. The tree is com- 
moc in the Himalaya ; its timber is used for 
foel and agricultural purposes : its fruit 
occasionally excellent — Powell^ Hand'booky 
Scon. Frod.y Fanjaby p* 79, 

FICUS CORDIFOLIA ? 

Nga thiu-gyee. Burm. | Heart-leaved fig tree. Eno. 
A tree of Moulmein and the Tenasserim 
Pit)vinces. In Tenasserim, this tree usually 
supplies the place of the peepul in the public 
places, and in the neighbourhood of religious 
edifices. It approaches nearest to jF. reli- 
giosay yet is easily distinguished from it by 
the leaves being narrower in proportion to 
the length, with much shorter points, and the 
fruit ' being perfectly round and not, as in 
F. rtligiosa^ vertically compi'essed. It yields 
a strong: wood, fit for any ordinaiy purpose.— 
Dr. Matony Cal. Cat. Ex. 1 862. 

FICUS ELASTICA, Roxb. 

KusDir. Benq. I Caoutohouo tree. Eva. 

BUstic fig tree. Eng. | Indian rubber tree. „ 

The Indian Caoutchouc tree inhabits tlie 
Pnndna and the Juntipoor mountains, which 
bound the province of Sylhet on the north, 
where it grows to the size of a European 
sycamore, and is called (Kasmeer or) Kusnir. 
This tree abounds in Assam, but the outer 
Himalaya at Pankabarree, is its westeim 
limit. It penetrates amongst the mountains, 
as far as the Teesta valley ia Sikkim, but is 
of small size. It. ia chiefly found in the chasms 



of rocks and over the declivities of moun« 
tains among decomposed rocky and vegetable 
matter. It produces when wounded a great 
abundance of milk, which yields about one- 
third of its weight of caoutchouc. It grows 
with great rapidity ; one tree was described 
as being 25 feet high, with the trunk a foot 
in diameter when only four yeara old. Its 
juice is used by the natives of Sylhet to 
smear the inside of split rattan baskets, which 
ai'e thus rendered water-tight. Old ti'ees 
yield a richer juice than young ones. The 
milk is extracted by incisions made across the 
bai*k, down to the wood, at a distance of 
about a foot from each otJber, all round the 
trunk or branch up to the top of the tree, 
and the higher the more abundant is the fluid 
said to be. After one operation the tree re- 
quires a fortnight's rest, when it may be again 
repeated. When the juice id exposed to the 
air it sepai'ates spontaneously into a firm 
elastic substance, and a fetid-whey- coloured 
liquid. Fifty ounces of pure milky juice 
taken from the trees in August yielded 
exactly 15^ ounces of clean- washed caout- 
chouc. This substance is of the finest quali* 
ty, and may be obtained in large quantities. 
It is perfectly soluble in the essential oil of 
cnjeput. — Roxb.y FL IwL^ III^ 541, Hooker^ 
Him. Jour.f Vol. i", page 102, and II, p. 13, 
Foigi. 

FICUS GLOMERATA, Roxb. ; Wtilde, 
Rheede; JF. Ic. 



FicuB ounia, Buck. 

racemoBa, WUlde, 



»» 



f» 



Jnffuya doomoor. BsMO. 
Rulla ? kith mara. Can. 
Kulla kith mara. 
Oombur. DuK. 
Glomerous fig tree. £Na. 
Gooler. Hind. 
Perena teregram. Malkal. 
Bat-bar. Panjab. 
Badarin. 
Daabri of 



If 



Covellia glomerata, Miq, 



Rumar or rmnal, or rum- 
bal of Kangra. 
Pala of Pnnjab. 
Atteekka-gasfl. Singh. 
Atti niaram. Tam. 
Medi cliettu. Tel. 
Atti chetta. „ 
Bodda obettn. 
Paidi cbettu. 



}» 



)> 



i» 



A large tree, thrives best near a water- 
course, or on tlie banks of rivera, fruit like 
the common fig, but grows in clusters 
along the branches ; flavour insipid, but eaten 
by the poorer classes. In Ceylon, it is com- 
mon on the banks of rivers, up to an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet ; grows also in the penin- 
sula of India, the Konkans, at Taong Dong, 
Moulmein, Nepaul, the Fanjab and all over 
Oudh. The wood is used there for furniture, 
and, in the Panjab, as well-frames. Some 
of the lac of commerce is gathered from this 
tree. Mr. Jacob writing from the Central 
Provinces says that the Ficus glomerata, 
is rarely to be had straight, there, but grows 
occasionally of large dimensions, and resists 
decay while submerged in water, perha))s 
longer than any timber knowD| for whi<lt 
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reason it is constantly employed as foundation 
for the masonry lining of wells, and fre* 
quently used, alone, as lining ; Mr. Jacob and 
Lt, G. DovQton write from tliere that it is re- 
markable for its strength, and is exceedingly 
light. It is not used for furniture in tliat part 
of the country, nor is the wood thought capa- 
ble of taking a good polish. The ti*ee is 
abundant in the Ceded Districts. Mr. Latham 
says that in the Nalla Mallai it ^rows to a 
heisrht of 40 feet with a circumference of 
4^ feet ; bandy wheels are made from it. 
It is straight-grained, strong, and appears 
useful ; it is considered sacred, and is bui*nt 
when libations are offered : a medicinal extract 
is obtained from the root. — Gai. Cat Ex. of 
1862, Mr* Latham^ Voigty Thwaites, Mr. 
Rohde's M^S., M. Antih., Lt. G. Doveton, 
C. P., Mr. W. Jacob, Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

FICUS INDICA, Linn.; Roxb. 

FicuB Benghalenais, Linu. 

Urostigma Benghalenae, Miq. ; Gatp. ; Rheede: W. Ic. 



Bargat or Bor of Panjab 
Yata vriksha. Sans. 
Manugah. Singh. 

Malia nooga-gaaa. „ 
Kiripelle. „ 

Ala maram. Tav. 
Marri chetta. TeIi. 



But. Beng. 
Bat. „ 
Bar. „ 

Ahladamara. Can. 
Indian fig tree. £no. 
Banyan tree. „ 
Beneal fig tree. „ 
Bar ka jhar. Hind. 

The Indian Fig tree grows in most parts of 
the mainland and islands of India and in the 
hotter parts of Ceylon, where, however, it 
seems to have been introduced. It is found 
in great perfection and beauty about the 
villages on the skirts of the Circar mountains. 
Its fruit, the figs, grow in paii-s, and, when 
ripe, ai'e about the size and colour of a middle- 
sized red cherry. If the seeds drop into the 
axils of the leaves of the palmyra-ti*ee, the 
roots grow downwai'ds, embracing the pal- 
myra trunk in their descent ; by degrees, 
they envelop every part • except the top, 
whence, in very old specimens, the leaves and 
head of the palmyra are seen emerging from the 
trunk of the Banyan tree, as if they grew 
from it The Hindus regai'd such cases with 
reverence, and call them a holy marriage 
instituted by Providence. These married 
trees are particularly numerous in the south 
part of the Hyderabad country near the Kist- 
nah. Some of these trees cover an immense 
space even when comparatively young. In the 
Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, Dr. Falconer 
ascertained the great Banyan tree, which is 
still the pride and ornament of the garden, to 
be only seventy-five years old ; for, people 
were then alive who remembered well its site 
. being occupied in 1782, by a date-palm, out 
of whose crown the Banyan sprouted, and 
beneath which a devotee sat. In 1834, I 
paced, at noon, the outer shadow of its 
branches, and the circumference was then 



near 860 paces ; Dr. Hooker writing afW 
that mentions that this tree was eighty 
feet high, and throws an area, 300 feet iu 
diameter, into a dark cool shade. I paced its 
shadow, again, in 1 863, and it was then only 
300 paces, similar to what Dr. Hooker bad 
found it. Large banyans ai*e common in 
India ; but few are so symmetrical in shape 
and height, as that in the Calcutta gai*dens. 
Dr. Roxburgh had seen such trees fall 
500 yards round the cii'cumference of the 
branches, and 100 feet high, the principal 
trunk being more than 25 feet to the 
branches, and 8 or 9 feet in diameter. 
Marsden mentions a remarkable banyan or 
burr tree, near Manjee, twenty miles we6t 
of Patna in Bengal, diameter 363 to 375 feet^ 
circumference of shadow at noon 1,116 feet, 
circumference of the several stems, in number 
fifty or sixty, 921 feet. Under this tree sat 
a naked devotee, who had occupied that situa- 
tion for twenty-five years ; but he did not 
continue thei*e the whole year through, as 
his vow obliged him to lie, during four cold 
montlis, up to Jiis neck in the waters of the 
river Ganges. A remarkably large Banyan 
tree grows, or grew, on an island in the river 
Nerbudda, ten miles from the city of Baroach, 
in the province of Guzerat, and was described 
by Colonel Sykes. It is called the Kabir Bar, 
a name said to have been given to it in honour 
of a saint, but more probably from " Kabir'* 
the Arabic adjective for great It was once 
much larger Uiaa at present, but high floods 
have carried away the banks of the island on 
which it grows, and with it a portion of the 
tree. Indian armies, when in that neighbour- 
hood, have encamped around it, and at stated 
seasons Hindu festivals are held there, to 
which thousands of votaries repair. It is die 
banyan tree that is alluded to in Paradise 
Lost when Adam and Eve 



• •*«»• Ijq^Jj together went 

Into the thiokest wood : when soon they choose 

The fig-tree ; not that kind for fruit renowned. 

Bat such as, at thin day, to Incims known 

In Malabar and Deccan, spreads her aims, 

Branching so broad and long, that, in the gronnd, 

'llie bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillared shade 

High overarched and echomg walls between. 

There, oft, the Indian herdsman shunning heat. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing nerds 

At loop-holes cut through thickest shade : those leaves 

They gathered, broad as Amaeonian targe. 

And, with what skill they had, together sewed. 

To gird then* waist. 

The tree, however, is not^ as Milton sang, 
remarkable for the broadness of its leaf. The 
branches spread to a great extent, dropping 
their roots here and there, which, as 80<m as 
they I'each the ground, rapidly increase in 
size till they become as lai'ge as, and similar 
to, the parent trunk. As the Banyan tree 
gets old, it breaks up into separate masses. 
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the origiiial trunk decaying, and the props 
becoming separate trunks of the different por- 
tions. The banjan hardly ever vegetates on 
the ground ; but its figs are eaten by birds, 
and the seeds deposited in the crowns of 
palms, where they grow, sending down roots 
that embrace and eventually kill the palm, 
which decays away ; the drops or aerial roots 
yield a heavy hard timber and, when well 
prepared by water seasoning, oiling, &c., are 
valued for tent poles, spars of small vessels, 
&c. The timber of the tree is not employed 
in India, but Mr. Rohde had used planks, 
sawn from large drops after they had been 
seasoned in water wiUi advantage : for knife- 
boards it is excellent. In Ceylon, Mr. Mendis 
says, it is used for common furniture and 
house buildings. A white glutinous juice is 
extracted by incision, from which bird-lime 
is prepared, and it is applied to the mouth to 
relieve tooth-ache ; it is also considered a 
valuable application to the soles of the feet 
when cracked and inflamed. The bark is 
sapposed by the Hindus to be a powerful 
tonic. The leaves are pinned together, to 
form platters, of which Brahmins and Hindus 
eaL Much lac is often to be collected from 
this tree. — 2>r«. Roxb,^ iii, 539, Riddell^ 
O^Shaughnets^f «/. L. Stewart^ Hooker*$ 
Him, Joum,f Vol. 11,^ p. 246, Mandeji^s 
Hut. of Sumatra, p, 160, Mr. Mendis, 
Mihon, Book of Trees, Voigt, Thwaites, 
Rohdes M8S,, Eng. Cyc. 

FICUS RELIGIOSA. Roxb, iii, 547. 

Urostigma reHgiosum. Qatp. 
PeepoL Hind. i Bo-gaha. Simoh. 

Grows all over India and attains a large 
size. It grows wild in the Siwalik Hills up to 
500 feet in Chumba, attaining there, a girth 
of 25 feet Its timber is red-coloured, coarse, 
subject to the attacks of white ants and is not 
much used. In Jhullander, it attains a great 
size, length of trunk to the first branch being 
10 feet, and circumference 10 feet. Its wood 
is red, readily attacked by white ants, and fit 
for nothing but fuel. The tree affords great 
shade, and is held in veneration by buddhists, 
as under its shade, Sakya muni died, and a 
branch of that tree having been sent to Cey- 
lon, about 200 years before the Christian era, 
was planted and is still growing there. — Mr. 
'Barnes^ Kangra Settlement Report, para. 
157 ; Roorkee Proceeding papers on Gwalior 
Timber, page 34, quoted by Lieut. Col. 
Lake, Commissioner, Jhullunder Division, 
Dr. J. L. Stewart. 



FICUS ROXBURGHH, Wall. 

F. Macrophylla, MooDb. iii, 556. 

Phedu or ferfi of Chamba. 
Rumul of Kaghan. 



Ttimbal of Kangra. 
•Kttbal „ 

ThoMa 



ft 



A tree of Chittagong, Silhet, Nepaul and 
the Panjab, N. W. Himalaya lower hills. 
The fruit is sold in the bazaar of Simla, and 
has a pleasant flavour. The tree gi*ows at a 
height of 5,000 feet. — Roxb. iii, '556, Voigt, 
228, Powell. 

FICUS VENOSA. 

Filkan. Hind. | Kahimmal of Salt Bange. 

Not uncommon : wild at low elevations in 
the Siwalik Hills. — Powell. 

FICUS VIRENS. 

Jan manu. Tel. 
The people use the wood for common pur- 
poses. It is well adapted for avenues, being a 
veiy oraamen&l tree constancy in leaf. There 
are many varieties, the smaller leafed seem to 
stand better than the banyan iu exposed situa- 
tions.— 3fr. Rohde' s M8S. 

FILICIUM DECIPIENS, Tkw. 59. 



R. decipiens, W. dk A, 



Pteridophyllum decipiens, 
Tkteaitet. 



Pihimbiya. Simgh. 

A Ceylon tree, ornamental, wood well- 
known. This is noticed by Mr. Fergusson, 
under the two synonyms. — Mr. Fergusson. 

FINOKI, Jap. A cypress tree, of Japan, 
which yields a light whitish wood, of a good 
substance, and does notabsorb water. — Thutdf., 
Hist. Jap., Vol. I, p. lis. 

FISSICALYX ? Bentham. 
Dalbergia Hooniana, Thv, | D. Lanceoaria, Moon. 



NcBdun. SiiroH. 



Nandu wood. Anolo- 
Singh. 



A large tree, wood dark-coloured, and valu- 
ed for furniture ; now scarce and dear.— 
Mr. Fergusson. 

FLACOURTIA CATAPHRACTA, So:rb. 



Panayala. Dkng. 
Taliiputri „ HniD. 
Paneejala, „ 
Panayala. DUK. 
Paniala. Hnn>. 



Talishputri. Halsal. 
Taliiba. Sans. 
Taliihapairi. Tam. 
Talaapatri. Tel. Bkno. 



A ti*ee of Assam, Monghyr and Nepaul. 
Fruit palatable and reckoned wholesome. — 
Roxb. iii, 834, Voigt. 

FLACOURTIA MONTANA. Gibson. 

Bam tambat. Mahb. | Uttuck. Mahb. 

A tree common in forests above and below 
the Bombay ghats, but does not, in as far as 
Dr. Gibson had seen, extend inland. The 
wood is rather strong and close-grained, but 
the girth is never such as to render it sufficient 
for general purposes of carpentiy or building. 
— Dr. Gibson. 

FLACOURTIA RAMONTCHI,X'flmV. 

Kan regu, 

A small tree of Madagascar and of the 
western Ghats of the peninsula of India, wood 
hard and close-grained. — Major Beddome. 
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FLACOURTIA SAPIDA, Roxb. ; W. 4- 

A.; W.Ic. 

Kangu. Fakj. 
Kaudei. „ 
OogoorABsa. Singh. 



»♦ 



Pedda kanaregu. Tel. 
Pedda oanrew. ,, 
Nakka neredu. ,. 



Booinoh. Bbng 
Binclia. Duk. 
Kukai. Panj, 
Kak<Mu 
Kaku. 
Kangi. 

A small-sized tree growing to an elevation 
of 1 ,500 to 3,000 feet in the centi-al province 
of Ceylon; grows, also, in Peninsular India, on 
theGodaveiy, in Ganjam and Goomsur, where 
its extreme height is 1 6 feet, circumference 1 
foot, and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 5 feet ; grows also 
in Bengal and northwards to Dehra Dhoon. 
It yields a very hard close-grained wood which 
does not warp, and is worthy of attention. 
This wood is burnt when libations are offered 
for a person who has died on an inauspicious 
day. It grows in the warm valleys of Kumaon, 
and its hard durable wood is much prized 
there. In the Panjab it grows up to 3,500 
feet in the Salt Bange and on the skirts of 
the Suliman Bange. The timber there is 
small, but straight and close-grained, is used 
for combs and in turnery ; and, when large 
enough, for ploughs. — Koxb. iii, 835, Dr. J. 
L. Stewarty p. 18, Captains Beddome and 
Macdonaldy Voigt. 

FLACOURTIA SEPIARIA, Eoid>. iii, 
S35. 

Sharawani of Dera Ismail Khan. 
Dajkar ; jidkar of Salt Range. 

Common all over India. Its thorny branches 
make good fences. — Powell* 

FLUGGEA VIBOSA, Ros^. 

Phyllanthus virostui, Roxb. iii, 659. 



Girk. PANJAB. 
Bata. 

Girthan. 



Hind. 



Vinuthi. Panjab. 

Perei paatawane. 



»» 



This small tree gi*ows on the Salt Bange, 
west of the Indus and on the Siwalik hills. 
Its wood is close-grained and strong, and used 
for making looms. — Dr. J. L, Stetoart^p. 195, 
Voigty 152. 

FOTHERGILLIA INVOLUCBATA, 

Falc. 

Po-kash. Panjab. 
Kilar of Pangi. 
Paier o rPaseri of Haiara. 
Pishor of Kaghan. 

This small tree forms whole tracts of low 

jungles in Kashmir, and Mr. Vigne tells us 

that it grows, also, in Ladak, and is very 

common in the straths and mountain sides at 

the western end of Kashmir, growing at an 



Chob-i-pao. Kash. 
Spileclia. Pashtu. 
Sna. Kahawab. 



FRAXINUS XANTHOXYLLOIDES. 

elevation ii-om 4,400 to 5,000 feet In 
general foim, it resembles a ground-asb or 
gigantic ha;sel, ten or twelve feet high, with 
branches about 2^ inches in diameter, and its 
fruit in clusters of small nuts. Its wood is 
very hard, resembling, but darker than, box. 
Messrs. Budall and Rose formed the portion 
taken to England by Mr. Vigne, into a finely 
toned 6ute. It makes excellent tent pegs, and 
is used for in-door work. In Pangi and 
wherever it grows, it is used for the suspenaion 
twig-bridges, called Jhula. — Vigne^ PinoeU, 
Or, J. L. Stewart. 

FRAXINUS, Species. 

Siah Chob. Pasht. | Ash. Eno. 

Its manna. 
Shir EJiiat. 

Masson mentions this with the above native 
name, as a great sized bush growing in the 
mountains north of Kabul and at 10,060 feet 
on the mountain Chahaltan. Dr. Stewart 
suimises it to be F. floribunda. It yields 
the officinal manna. Wood not mentioned. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, 

FRAXINUS FLORIBUNDUS, TFalL 

Sum. Panjab. | Sunntu Panjab. 

Hum. „ I Shing. 

Hamu. ,, Ugai. 

Riunu. „ fianaush. 
Shunnu. ,, 

This handsome tree grows beyond the Indns 
and in the basins of the Panjab rivere at eleva- 
tions of 4,000 to 8,o00 feet, rising 120 feet 
high with 1 5 feet of girth. Its wood is excel- 
lent, possessing all the properties of the 
European ash. It is used for jampan poles, 
ploughs, plattei*s, spinning wheels, and makes 
the best oars. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 138. 

FRAXINUS XANTHOXYLLOIDES, 
fVall. 

F. Moorcroftiana, Wall. 






Crab ash. Eno. 

Nuch. Panjab. 

Hannz. 

ShilU. 

Ghijla. 

Chaj. 

Ghnin. 



*• 
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ThTun. 

Siju. 

Butna. 

Sandal. 

Shaagal. 

Shang. 



Panjab. 

»» 
»• 



This small ash tree grows at from 3,500 to 
9,000 feet in the river basins of the Panjab ; 
and in Thibet at 12,000 feet, and on the Soli- 
man range at 5,000 feet. It rarelj exceeds 5 
feet in girth and 25 feet high. Its wood is 
small, but hard, heavy and strong, and is used 
for handles of tools and for jampan poles. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 139. 
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GANJAM. 
GALEDUPA ABBOREA. 

I kenja. HiKD.? 



GANJAM. 



KarungH? Hind.? 
Kiunneja. ? „ | 

A very common tree in Tenasserim and 
Pegu, more especially in the Prome district. 
The seed may be collected in any quantity, it 
is a large seed and an oil, ''Karunga ka tel" 
is ezpi^essed from it, which is used in Bengal 
for burning, and medicinally as a liniment. — 
Dr. McClelland. 

GALEDUPA TETRAPETALA. A 
common tree of Tenasserim and Buimah, 
more especially in the Prome district. Its 
seeds yield an oil for burning, and the flowei^ 
a fine red dye. — Dr. McClMand. \ 

GALEX, Species. 

Moh-ma-gah. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. Used in common pur- 
poses of building. — CaL Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GAMBIEB is extracted from the leaves of 
the Uncaria gambir, in Siak, Malacca and 
Bittang, inspissating by decoction, strained, 
suffered to cool and harden, and then cut into 
cakes of sizes or formed into balls. A com- 
position of this exti*act is valuable as a pre- 
servative for timber. Dissolve three parts of 
gambier in twelve of dammar oil, over a slow 
fire. Then, stir in one part of lime, sprinkling 
it over the top, to prevent its coagulating and 
settling in a mass at the bottom. It must be 
well and quickly stirred. It should then be 
taken out of the cauldron and ground down 
like paint on a muller till it is smooth, and 
afterwards returned to the pot and heated. 
A little oil should be added to make it tract- 
able, and the composition can then be laid over 
the material, with a common bi*ush. As a 
protection against the teredo, black varnish or 
tar are substituted for dammar oil, omitting 
the grinding down which would not answer 
with tar. — Joum. Ind. Arch., also Dr, Cleg- 
horn^s Reporty 1859^60, para. 13, page 7. 

GANDHI, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. Soft, white wood. — CaL CaL Ex. 1862. 

GANARA WOOD. 

Ganara kurra. Tel. 
A timber of the Northern Circars. {Note, — 
This is evidently Albizzia odoratissiraa.) 

GAN-GAN, BuRH. In Araherat, odoratis- 
sima a very strong, tough, hard, crooked- 
grained, fibrous, red wood, which would be 
suitable for machineiy or any purpose requir- 
ing the above properties. 

GANJAM, Groomsur, and Kiroedy Forests. 
A valaable list of their trees was received from 
Lieutenant (now Lt. Col.) Macdonald from 
Ganjam, and Lieut, (late ()aptain) Phillips sent 



a note on those of Kiraedy. The Kimedy 
forests cover an area of 400 square miles, those 
of chief consequence and most accessible, lying 
on both banks of the Vumshadara river, above ' 
and below " Buttely," " Bai-singhy," and 
Jeraughee ; Jeranghee, Giba, Cothoor, Jadou- 
pully, and indeed the whole of the hilly tracts 
'abound with fine trees, the only diflSculty 
being their removal when cut. He particularly 
noticed a tree, the " Dhamono," or " Kur- 
kurra** Its exti'erae height is 39 feet. The 
circumference of its trunk is 3^ feet, and 
height from the ground to nearest branch, 18 
feet. It furnishes a very long-grained tough 
wood, pliant and light. It is used for dhoolies^ 
cots, bugi^y shafts, bandy wheels and poles, 
spear and axe handles, fishing rods and lance 
handles and other purposes where strength 
and elasticity are I'tfquired. It seems to be , 
Grewia elastica. In Capt. Macdonald*s list of 
Ganjam and Goomsur woods, he mentioned 
tliat the forests in the northern portion of 
that dii;trict, although not to be compared in 
size or importance with those in some other 
parts of the Madras Presidency, ai*e neverthe- 
less somewhat extensive and contain many 
useful trees. The most important and acces- 
sible are situated in the talook of Goomsur and 
the zemindary of Bodogoda, both of which ai*e 
watered by rivers which afibrd facilities for 
floating the timber down to the coast during 
the freshes. The jungles change their names 
every two or three miles, and a list of them 
would be so long that it seems sufiicieut to 
indicate in general teims the localities in 
which the largest and finest timber is procur- 
able. In Goomsur, these are the Kookoo- 
loobah, Gullery, Ootoro-godoloto, Poorwa- 
goodoloto, Juggurnauthprasaud, Kurcholy, 
Bhootapilly and Beerecola Mootahs. In Bodo- 
goda there are three Mootahs below tlie 
Ghauts, the Coradakonua, Godo and Jagiree, 
all three of which are well wooded, but the 
first contains the lai*gest forests. Above the 
ghauts, are the Mootahs of Jorraow, Gowdo- 
gotho, Morihano, Gokalopoor, Meerecote, 
Woddobah and Loha-gooddee, all abounding 
in timber, which remains uncut chiefiy on 
account of the difficulty of transporting it. 
The same remark applies to the forests of 
Chokapaud and Poomaghur, two hill depen- 
dencies of Goomsur. In the former, the Cot- 
tarikiah, Woolingiah, Mettribiah and Koon- 
dopottro Mootahs contain forests which are of 
little use to any one except the inhabitants of 
the country — of these forests the largest are 
the Dodo-soroo, Dehenko-soroo, Jhoonda-soroo 
and Suboolodeyee. In the hill tracts under 
Poomaghur, for the same reason, but little 
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GARCINIA. 



use is made of any of the forests with the 
exception of those in the Punchagodotolo 
Mootah which lies at the foot of the ghauts. 
Captain (now Lt. Col.) Macdonald adds, that 
Soorada talook is most extensively wooded 
and supplies large quantities of fire-wood. 
Bodogoda is a zemindury, and the forests be- 
long to the zemindar, in whose name a variety 
of small taxes are levied on the products of 
the jungle. In the time of the Goomsur rajahs, 
it is said that the forests yielded a revenue 
of about Rupees 2,000 a year, the felling of 
timber was then systeanatically discouraged 
from motives of policy with a view to render 
the country less accessible to troops. Timber 
is cut at all times of the year, but most of it 
seems to be felled between January and May, 
these being the months during which the ryots 
are less occupied with their cultivation. Bam- 
boos and other trees which have little or no 
heart-wood, are cut during the wane of the 
moon being, otherwise, it is said, liable to be 
attacked by insects, but there is no such 
belief with regard to the larger kinds of tim- 
ber. There are however five days in each 
Hindu month, which are supposed to be in- 
auspicious, and on these no ti*ees are felled. 
Large patches of jungle are constantly cleared 
for 3ie purpose of being brought under cultiva- 
tion, but the mango and date tree, are pre- 
served, also, the koeto, the Bovadah {Bauhi- 
nia\ Soondorogoodee, {Rottleria) the Solopo 
palm {Oaryotd) and the Mohollo (Bassia). — 
(/?. M. Macdonald, Asst. Agent, AssL 
Ag^fnt^s Office, RuMellcondah, Ath Deo, 1854) 

Since*. these remarks were written. Dr. 
Cleghorn visited that tract of countiy, and, 
in Goomsur, ho says, the principal jungles are 
Kukuluba, Gulleri, Jaggarnatprasad, &c., and 
the SiEil is their most useful and most abundant 
tree. The Khouds in their destruction of the 
forests, carefully preserve fruit trees such as 
the mango, th« date, Caryota urens or solopo, 
Bassia latifolia, (Mohollo) wood apple, bastard 
sago, elupi, Bauhiuia (Bovada) and Rottleria 
tinctoria, (Sundosa gunda.) The jungles he 
said were then rapidly diminishing, the cleai- 
ance being effected by fire. In his journey, 
he was able further to identify, and note in 
the first edition of this work, the names of 
several trees of which only the vernacular 
tei*ms had been given, and he obligingly 
allowed me to coirect my own copy, from his 
corrected one. Captain Macdonald's valuable 
list of timber trees, &c., with the names thus 
modified, are given here, and merit further 
attention. 



AoaeU anbica. Babolo. 
Acacia eateehn. Khoiro. 
Aoa«ia, Gooharea. 
Acada seriua. Siiltee. 
AlanKium hexapctaliUiL 

Ankolo. 
AmlMleta. 



Averrboa carambola? Ko* 

romonga. 
Mglt marmeloB. Bello. 
Bambusa apinoaa. Cozita- 

banao. 
Baasla latifolia. MobooUo. 
BauhinU' Ambhota. 



Meliaasadlraahta? Limbo. 
Meresingba. 

McftQaferrea.T NagiahToro. 
Michelia champaoa. ? Ron* 

cbona. 
Himnaopakakl ? Khcerakolea. 
Minjharee or Paloodhona. 
Moddoro goodee. 
Modoroo toba. 
Morinda tinctoria. Achoo. 
Moaanea. 
Nauclea oordlTolia. Ho- 

londho. 
Naucleacadamba 7Kodiimbo. 
Nandaa parrUlora. Moon- 

domonde. 
Neraao. 
Norinm odoratum.? Goona- 

iebo. 
NooDiaree, Looniaree or 

Noonononea. 
Oahroato. 
Paneeollo. 

Pentaptera glabra^ Sabajo. 
Phaaee. 
PhylUuitbiu embiicaf Em- 

tulo msrrobaian. Olla avla. 
Phyllantboa emblica. ? Gon- 

dhona. 
PicbQolee. 
PitU Kaloochia. 
Pitolo. 
Pocboboro. 
Ponaao. 

Pongamia glabra. Konujo. 
Ponpoao Komaree. 
Porto koorwan. 
Potoobaolo. 
PteioearpiiB maraaphun. 

Piaaalo. 
Rabana. 
Bayee. 
Rooradea. 
Rottleria tinctoria. 8000- 

doro-goondee, Koomala- 

goondee, or Boaonto^oon- 
. dee. 
Salora. 
Sohldicheia trijnga. Kooa- 

aooma 
Semecaipna aaacardiun. 
Sbalimbo-banao. 
Sborea robuata. Sahra or 

Sorunghee. 
Siddba. 
Sohn, one of the Tereblath- 

aoeaa. 
Soogondbee. 
Sohojo Maiee. 
Soondorogoyan banao. 
Soroopottrae Moee. 
Spondlaa mangifera. Am- 

bodha. 
Stercnlla ap. (not foetlda.) 

Kodalo. 
Stiycbnoa nox vomioa. Koma. 
Strychnoa potatorum. Ko> 

toko. 
Swietenia cblorozyloo. 8ft- 

tlnwood, Bhayroo. 
Tentoolee or Koyan. 
Terminalia. Koeee. 
Tennlnalla alata. T. glabra. 

Orjoono 
Terminalia bel erica. B»ha- 

dha. 
Terminalia cbebnla. Kore- 

dha. 
Trophia aapera. Sabadha. 
Vangneria apinoaa.? Moho* 

nea. 
Woon. 

Wrigbtia. Beejee Kooroovan. 
Ziayphua Borokolee. « 
Zlxyphns. ContajeoooUee. 

and Macdonald^ Dr. 



Baubinia vahlii. Shyalee. 

Bauhinia variegata. Borodha. 

Banjbonoo. 

Bajgoona. 

fiodoka. 

Behenta. 

Beloo. 

Bignonea auaveolena.? Pa- 

tolee. 
Bignonia chelonoidea. f Pam- 

pboonea. 
Bolungee banao. 
Bombax heptaphjllum. 

BOQTO. 

Bono koniaree. 

Boroana. 

Bucbanania latifolia. Cbaro- 

Bhalleab. 
Bntoa frondoaa. Polaso. 
Caryota urena. Solopo. 
Careya arborea. Koombee. 
Casala, tp. Tanghany. 
Caaala flatola. Soonaree. 
Caaaalpinia aappan. Bokmo. 
Cedrela toona. Mahalimbo. 
Cbochena. 
Cboonokolee. 
Cborayegodee. * 

Choareeoiia. 

Citrua aurantium. Naringbee. 
Citrua medica? Ambelee toba 
Conocarpua latifolina. Dho- 

boo. 
Cluytia apinoaa. Korada. 
Cariaaa earandaa. Gotho. 
Dalbergia aiaaoo. Siaoowa. 
Daloaingha pr Talooaingbee. 
Dbaronjo. 
Dhimeree. 
Dhobo Khoiro. 
Dhoon. 

Dhoaora khendhoo. 
DioapyroB ebenum. Ebony, 

Kendboo. 
Elroocarpna. Poeeobandea. 
Erythrina Indica. Chalo- 

dhoua. 
Eugenia jambolana. Jamo. 
Eii?enia aeutangula. ? Hinjolo. 
Eapborbia tirocallL f Lod- 

hoka aljhoo. 
Feronla elephantum. Koeto. 
Ficus, «p. Baee dhimeree. 
Ficaa Indica. Boro. 
Ficiia t'siela. Joree. 
Flaoonrtia aapida. Boincho. 
Gardenia. Bahmonea. 
Gardenia. Patanwa. 
Gardenia. Pendra. 
Garnga pinnata. Moee. 
Ghoralan jea or Tentara. 
Ghunteoh Patoolee. 
Gmelina, *p. Gombhare, Go> 

midL 
Gondo-polaao. 

GongoBoeoleo. Dondeepoholo. 
Gooroohado. 
Gooroobolee. 

Grewia tili^efolia. Dhamono. 
Grouhonee Kubatee. 
Hadakonkalee. 
Ixora. Tillakooroowan. 
Jhoontiab. 

Jonesia aaoca. 7 Oaboko. 
Jundamaree. 
Kaloochia. 
Khakodha. 
Khookoondea. 
Kodoro. 
Kola aahajo. 
Kolee Konradea. 
Kontabaolo. 
Kopaaaea. 
Koasaye. 
Mangifera Indica. Ambo. 

— Captains Phillips 
Cleghorn. 

GARANIA SPECIOSA ? 

Balawa. Bubm. ? 
A tree of Moulmein. Used in common pur- 
poses of building.— Ca/. Cat Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIA. A genus of plants, trees 
of considerable sise, consisting of about 
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GARCINIA ROXBUKGHII. 



21 species, growing ia CeyloD, Travancorc, 
Malabar, and other parts of the peninsula of 
India, in Sylhet, Assam, the Malay peninsula, 
and the southern parts of China. Several of 
them yield edible fruits, and one of them is the 
Mangosteen fruit tree, G. Mangostana^ L., a 
tree of the Malay peninsula and islands of the 
Moluccas : G. Kydia, Roxb., of the Andaman 
blands, is a tree, with a sharp but agreeably 
acid fruit, similar to the lai'ge fruit of O. 
pedunculatOy Ko3cb., which grows in Rung- 
pore : O. paniculata, Roxb., a tree of Sylhet, 
has a palatable fruit, something like the 
mangosteen : O. Rojiburgkii, Wight, a tree 
of Travancore, Malabar and Chittagong, has 
an edible but very acid fruit : G. purpurea^ 
Roxb., gi'ows on the western coast of pen- 
insular India. Useful Umbel's are obtained 
from otliers, but the species are not deHued. 
— Ainslie^ Voigt. Thivaiies, Dr. Mason, 
Useful Plants, £ng. Cyc, 

GARCIXIA, Species. 

Youug zalai. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmeiu. Its wood is made 
use of for ordinary house-building purposes. 
Fruit edible.— Co/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIA, Species. 

pArawah. Burm. 

A tree of Akyab, but not plentiful. A Inrge 
wood, used to make bows and in house-build- 
iug.— Co/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GARCINIA, Species. 

Parawah. BuRU. 

In Pegu, a strong wood with a pretty varie- 
gated grain, the tree is of too small hIzc to 
1-ender the timber available for general pur- 
poses. — Major Benson. 

GARCINIA, Species. A timber tree of 
Tenasserim, the largest tliat Dr. Mason hud 
aeen of the genus. In frequent demand for 
house posts in Tavoy. — />r. Mason. 

GARCINIA, Species. 

Pulloua. Burm. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used for j)ost5, &c. 
{Note. — Are the last four all one species ?) 

GARCINIA CAMBOGIA, Desrous., 
not Roxb. 

Oareinia Kydia, W.JBA.i\ Oarcinia Indica, Choity, 



Gorakab-gaBS. SiNGii. 
Karka-piUie maram ? Tam. 
Woda chinta ohettu ? Tkl. 



"Wontay. Can. 
ValAJiie amlie. DuK. 
Katka viuUe. Maleal. ? 
JKaeta ahrava. Sakt. 

A tall tree, growing in Ceylon up to 1,500 
feet, grows in Travancore and in the forests 
of Malabai*, is very abumlant in Tenasserim, 
and very common in Siam and Cambodia. 
Wood used but not good. It yields a pleasant 
tasted acid fruit. — Efig. Cyc.y JDrs. Ainslie, 
^ Masonj Messrs » T/iatvaiteSj ^- Fergusson. 



GARCINIA CORNEA, Linn. A small 
tree of Moulmein, Penaug and Amboyna, 
with a tall though not very thick trunk. The 
wood is heavy though not veiy hard, like 
horn, and is used* for the handles of tools. 
The young trees are used also for house- 
building purposes, but the timber of old trees 
is too hard to work. The fruit has a resinous 
smell. — Roxb. ii, 229, Ih'. WShaughnessy, 
Eng. Cyc. 

GARCINIA ECHINOARPA, Thw. 

MadolgaB, Singh. 
A large tree of the Central and Southern 
Provinces of Ceylon; wood soft. — Mr. Fer- 
gusson, 

GARCINIA ? GLUTINIFERA, Ainslie. 

Pauichekai maram. Tam. 

Dr. Wight says this is one of the very few 
trees admitted into his list, that he had not 
himself seen and verified, and it was intro- 
duced in tlio hope that some resident on the 
Malabar Coast would favor him with speci- 
mens to determine its name and botanical 
relations. Dr. Gibson believes tliat a Dios- 
pyros must be here meant, but thinks it may 
be that the Bombay Garcinia sylvestris is 
alluded to. If so, the tree, he says, is common 
in the southern Konkun, Malabar and Canara ; 
always planted ; affording a good wood and 
palatable fruit, from the kernel whei'oof is 
extracted, by boiling, the vegetable concrete 
oil " kokum." The dried fruit is a common 
ingredient in native cookery, having an 
agreeable acid. — Drs. Wight and Gibson, 

GARCINIA GUTTA, R. W. 

Cambogia gtitta, Linn. 
llebradendron cambojioidee, GrcJiam, 

A tree, native of Ceylon, not uncommon 
about Colombo, and generally on the South 
West Coast of the Island. Produces a kind 
of gamboge. — IVigMs Illustrs. I. 1 26. 

GARCINIA MORELLA, Desr. 

Gokatu, Gothatu, StNGH. j Kana-Goraka, Singh. 

This grows from Colombo to Batticaloo, 
anil is the only tree in Ceylon that produces 
gamboge. — Mr. Fergusson. 

GARCINIA ROXliURGIIII, R. fV. 



G. Camb<>gia, Roxb., not 

Dar. 
G. Zeylanica, Roxb. 



G. Affinis, W.ds A. 
G. Cuwa, Roxb. 



TouDg-tba-lay. BuRK. | Cowa. Hind. 

A tree of Ceylon, Travancore, Malabar, 
Chittagong, and scattered over the hills of 
British Burmah, but scarce. Wood not used, 
but is yellow and fit for a fancy wood. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full-growu 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 20 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at (^ feet from the ground, 
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GARDENIA LATIFOLU. 



GARDENIA TURQIDA. 



is 6 feet. Fruit eatable, but veiy acid. — 
Br 8, Brandts and McClelland, Cal. Cat. Ex. 
0/1862, Voigt, Wight's Illust., JT p. 125. 

GARDENIA, Species. 

Telega, Tel. 
A tree of the Grodavery forests and Dekhau, 
furnishes a very hard wood, which would be 
very good for turning. 

GARDENIA CORONARIA, Buck. 

G. coBtata, Roxb. | Yin-gat. Burm. 

AtreeofChittagongandMoulmein. . Wood 
has a fragrant smell, is used for building pur- 
poses and would be useful for boxes, but 
unfortunately, when cut into planks there arc 
so many flaws and cracks, that it is difficult 
to procure a piece of any size ; it is a strong 
tough wood and useful for turning. Fruit 
edible.— Foi^^, CaL Cat. Ex. 1862, Major 
Benson. 

GARDENIA FLORIBUNDA ? 

Thet-ya. BURH. 
•The plant which bears this botanical name 
is only a shrub, but in the Cal. Cat. Ex. of 
1862, it was described as tree of Moulmein, 
and its wood as made use of for ordinary house- 
building purposes.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
Beddome in Uteris. 

GARDENIA ENNEANDRA, Kon.; 
W. ^A. 

Gardenia latifob'a, Jioxb. ; I Bikki. Tel. 
Cor. pi. I 

A small tree of peninsular India, growing 
in the Carnatic, the Nalla Mallai, the Circars, 
Khandesh and Guzerat. It furnishes a light 
wood of little use. Native combs are made 
of it. Its very large fi-agrant flowers are 
white in the morning and yellow at night.— 
Eoxb. i, 706, Voigt, Mr. Latham. 

GARDENIA GUMMIFERA, Linn.; 
Roxb.; fV. ^ A.; W.Ic. 

Gardenia arborea, Roxb. i, 706. 

Ghiri bikki. Tel. I Garaga. Tel. 

Chatta matta. ,, | 

A large shrub or small tree, with large 
fragrant flowers, which, in the moniing, are 
white and become yellow by the evenino-. 
The wood is hard, and a beautiful yellow 
resin exudes from the bark. The natives eat 
the fruit. It grows in Ceylon, in the Gingi 
hills, on the Godavery and in the Circars, 
and is very common about Duddi, on the Gut- 
purba Ywer.'—Roxh. i, 709, Voigt, Captain 
Beddomey Mr. R. Brown. 

GARDENIA LATIFOLIA, Ait. 

Papnra. Hind. 
Gailis gas. Sinoh. 
Lakada-tarana. ,. 



Kumbay maram. Tau. 
Bikki. Tel. 
Konda manga. TsL. 



Kakkiti chettu. Tel. 

Karinguva. 

Kokkita. 

Kurukiti. 

Peda kaiinga. 



>» 



>i 



j» 



A small tree of Ceylon, in the soutli of the 
peninsula of India ; also a Godavery tree 
growing on the Gutpurba : wood close-grain- 
ed, and promises well for turning, nearly equal 
to box : flowers similar to G. enneandra. — 
Voigt p. 378, Captain Beddome, Mr. Fer^ 
gusson. 

GARDENIA LUCID A, Roxb. ; W.^ A. 

Gardenia resinifera, Roth.. 

Tsay-tham-by-ah. Burm. Telia manga. Tel. 
Dikamalli. DuK. G uz. Hind. IU ruin . 

Oumbi. Tam. Diknmalli. Hind. 

China karinguva. Tel. Kambo pinn. Tam. 

Grows in the southern Mahratta country, 
Circars, on the Godavery and in ChittagODg^ 
and gives a close -grained wood, well adapted 
for the lathe. In British Buimah, it is a 
white close-grained wood apparently well 
adapted for turning. This wood like that of 
several other species of Gardenia and Eandia 
is used for making combs. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 49. In a full-grown ti*ee on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
flrst branch is 15 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 3 feet. 
It furnishes a strong disagreeable smelling 
gumresin ; procurable in most Indian bazars, 
and much used by native doctors, when dissolv- 
ed in spirits, as au external application, for 
cleaning foul ulcei*s. It is now used by some 
European practitioners in cases of worms in 
children. — Roxb. i, 707, Faulhner, Voigt, 
Dr. Brandis, Captain Beddome. 

GARDENIA MONTANA, is common in 
the cotist and inland jungles of Bombay, and 
may be recognized by its straight stem, long 
stout thorns, and general absence of leaves. 
The wood is hard, but always small, never 
squaring to more than 3 inches. — Dr. Gibson. 

GARDENIA TETRASPERMA. 

Kurkuni, Hazara. 
Tulikukar, ,, 
Bandaru, putkanda, dim, 
b&kshi of Kangra. 

A tree of several parts of the Panjab. 
GARDENIA TURGIDA, Boxb. 

Nnnjoonda maram. Tam. 
Dr. Wight says, he only knew this from 
small specimens, and was unable to say whether 
it is a tree or shrub, but believed the former ; 
the wood which is hard and close-grained, is 
useful in cases where small timber will serve. 
Dr. Gibson asks if Wight^s Gardenia turgida 
be not G. montana (?) and adds, ^'I do not 
recognize this species or variety ; neither do I 
find it noticed in Dr. Wight's Prodromus. If 
it be our Gardenia montana^ the tree is rather 
common in the coast and inland jungles. It 
may be recognized by its straight stem, long 
stout thorns, and general absence of leaves. 
The wood is hard, but always small, never 
squaring to more than 3 inches," The 



Jirndu of Rivi. 
Bisindidi of Chenab. 
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GHUNTEOH PATOOLEE. 

Gardenia tnrgida of Roxburgh is a tree of 
Bhootan, both it and G. moD taua are in Wight's 
Icoaes, ii. t. 577 & 579.— Dr*. fVight and 
Qibson. 

GARUGA PINNATA, Roxb. 



Kliyong-yoTik. BUBM. 
Kurok. Hind. 
KooTolCv SCahk. 



Khar pat. Panjab. 
Carri vembti marazn. Tam. 
Gamga chettu. Tbl. 



This tree is not uncommon among the lower 
Siwalik hills, some distance west of die Jumna. 
It grows in Bhabur forests along with Odina 
wodier. Rises in Kumaou to 20 or 30 feet, 
with a clear trunk of 12 or 15 feet, and 3 or 4 
feet in girth. Timber used in house-building, 
aod is tolerably durable. The foliage is used 
as foddei*. Its bark exudes a gum, aromatic, 
and valued aa a mucilage. In Coimbatore this 
is a considerable sized tree with a round um- 
brageous head. It is common in the Bombay 
jungles, where the wood appeara of little 
value ; but might be creosoted. The tree is 
rather common in the plains and on the hills 
of British Burmah, but the wood is not much 
used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. S2, In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the iii*st branch is 40 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground, is 9 feet. It sells in Pegu, at 8 annas 
per cubic foot- — Drs, Wight^ Gibson, Brandis 
and J. L. Stewart CaL Cat. JSx. 1 862, Mr, 
R, Thompson. 

GELONIUM BIFARIUM, Roxb. 

Hsai than bayah. BuRM. 
Is found in the Rangoon district, it seldom 
exceeds three feet in girth, and is only fit for 
house posts. Wood, white colour. — Roxb. iii, 
830, Foigt 158, Br. McClelland. 

GELONIUM LANCEOLATUM, Wiild. 
Common in Ceylon up to 4,000 feet. Wood 
white, and adapted for house-building. — Roxb. 
iii, 831, Voigt 158, Dr. McClelland, Mr. 
J^ergusson. 

GHANTHA WOOD, Anglo-Tel. 

Gantha kari-a. Tel. 
A wood of the Northern Circars. 

GIIATNA, HwD. ? A tree of Chota Nng- 
pore. Hard, yellow timber. — Cul. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

GHORALANJEA, Uria. 

Tentara, Uria. 

A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme 
height 30 feet. Circumference 3 feet, and 
height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch, 1 feet. Used for spinning 
wheels, sugar presses and plough-shares, and 
is burnt for firewood, beiug tolerably common. 
—Captain Macdonald. 

GHUNTEOH PATOOLEE, Uria? A 
tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme height 
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GLOCHIDION. 

22 feet. Circumference 1^ feet, and height 
from gi*ound to the intersection of tlie fii*st 
branch, 10 feet. Used occasionally for axle- 
trees and raftei*s, but chiefiy for firewood, the 
tree being rather common.— Csptom Jfac- 
donald. 

GIBNAH. A thorny shrub of JhuUundur 
in the Panjab, bearing a small black edible 
fruit ; native combs are made from the wood, 
which is also used in fences. The wood of a 
very old tree turns quite black and acquires 
a strong fragrance, and is considered as a 
valuable medicine, and sold at a high price 
under the name of " Uggur ;" goats and sheep 
eat the leaves. — Lieut. Colonel Lake, Com- 
missioner, JhuUundur Division. 

GIRONNIEBA S\JBMQ,UAL1S, Flanch. 
A moderate-sized Ceylon tree not uncommon 
in the Central Province up to 4,000 feet. 
— Mr. Fergusson. 

GIBONNIERA RETICULATA, Thw. 

A tree of Ceylon, at Bad u 11a, and up to 
3,000 feet, growing about 40 feet high. Both 
these are likely to produce useful timber. — 
Mr. Fergusson. 

GIVOTTIA ROTTLERIFORMIS, 
Qriff.; W.Ic. 

PutalH maram. Tam. I Telia ponuku. Tel 
ButalU „ „ I „ Foonkee. „ 

One of the Euphorbiaceae, common in 
Southern India. Dr. Wight had not learned 
anything regarding the timber, one carpenter 
in Coimbatore spoke disparagingly of it, but 
he did not consider him a trustworthy autho- 
rity. It is found in the Circar hills, and is, 
there, a very light soft wood. Found also 
in a very few of the Bombay jungles, but in 
these only inland above the ghats. Not seen 
in Guzerat. The wood is light, and is used 
ouly for making the figures and models manu- 
factured at Gokak, in the Southern Mah- 
ratta countiy. — Drs. Wight and Gibson, 
Captain Beddome. 

GLAM ? A tree of Singapore, furnishes a 
paper-like bark, used in caulking the seams of 
vessels. 

GLEDITSCHIA TRIACaNTHOS. A 
fine thorny tree, introduced into the Panjab 
by the Agri-Horticultural Society. Wood 
hard and dark.— Poi^«//. 

GLOCHIDION, Thwaiies. A genus of 
small ti'ees, of which Thwaites mentions G. 
coriaceum ; G. Gardneri ; G. Jussieuiannm ; 
G. montanum ; G. nemorale ; and G. Zeylani- 
cum, in Ceylon ; several others are enumerated 
by Drs. Roxburgh and Wight, as trees of 
Peninsulai* India and Penang, viz., hirsutum, 
lanceolarium, multiloculare, uitiduro, penna- 
turn and sinicum. Of their woods nothing is 
known. 



GMELINA ARBOREA. 



GODDA- 






Kumhar. Panj. 
Gumhar. ,, 
Kako-dumbaxi. 
At-demmata. SiNOH. 
Gombhari? Sans. 
Ghooteky. ,, 
Cummi maram? Tam. 
Guxnudi maram. ,, 
Teggu muda. Tel. 
Gummudi chetta. «, 
Gnmudu-teku. 
Pedda gumudu. 
Goomer tek. 
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GMELINA, Species. 

Cumba wood. Anglo-Tel. | Cumba karra. Tel. 
A tree of the Northera Circars. 

GMELINA, Species. 

Gombharee. Ubia. 

A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur ; extreme 
height 50 feet: ciruumfei-eDce 4^ feet: height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 18 feet. A white light wood. Boxes, 
chairs, bed-posts, lamp-stands, bullock -yokes, 
bazaar-measures, toys and other articles are 
made of it. It is said to be rather scarce and 
expensive. The bark is said to be used 
medicinally. — Captain Macdonald. 

GMELINA ARBOREA, Roxb.; Cor. 
PL W. Ic. 

Gmelina Rheedii, ffooker, Bot. Mag. 

Gtunar. Benq. Hind. 
Garober. „ 
Gumbari. ,v 
Yemaneb. BuRif. 
Kyunboe ? „ 
Yamana. „ 
Sewun. Due. 
Jugani-chukor. Hind. 
Seevum. 
See run. 

Sbewun. Mahb. 
SeeTon. ,. 
Kumbulu. Maleal. 

This large tree grows wild in the eastern 
Siwalik range. It is found sparsely in Kumaon 
in moist localities ; timber, there, light., clastic, 
and tough, used for frames of native drums, and 
moderately durable. Its wood is extensively 
used at the Nag pore Arsenal for Enfield rifle 
stocks, fruit eaten largely by natives, but 
unpalatable. It grows in Coimbatorc, is rather 
frequent on the Malabar Coast, grows iu the 
Godaveiy forests : is not very common on 
the Bombay side, where it is found more in 
the forests below the ghats than inland. It 
grows in Ceylon, where it is common, up to 
an elevation of 5,000 feet. It grows in Bur- 
mah and is plentiful in the Pegu and Toung- 
hoo forests, and it is there a large tree with 
white, light wood, used for house posts, planks 
and for carving images. Recommended for 
planking and furniture. A cubic foot weighs 
35 lbs. In a fuU-gi'own tree, there, on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the fii^t 
branch is 50 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground, is 12 feet. Dr. 
McClelland calls it " Kyoonboe," Burm,y a 
yellow wood, and says it is plentiful in the 
Pegu and Tounghoo forests, is a largo and re- 
markably strong tough timber, and fit for fancy 
wood, but this does not seem to b^ the wood 
of G. arborea. In Moulmein, its wood is used 
as an ordinary building material. Fruit used 
as medicine. On the Bombay side, the wood 
is in much esteem for carriage panels, and 
other purposes. According to Dr. Bos burgh, 



it also stands exposure to weather and water 
well. From its great size, straightoess and 
general spaciousness in appearance (being a 
beautiful flowering tree), this is one of the 
most desirable for propagation throughout the 
country. Dr. Cieghorn iu the Jury Reports 
says it is a large timber tree, growing in the 
mountainous districts : that the wood is light, 
of a pale-yellow colour, easily worked, and 
does not shrink or warp ; used for picture 
frames, decking small boats, for making Vene- 
tian blinds, sounding boards, palankeen panels, 
gram measures, &c. It is very commonly 
used in the Yizagapatara district, for the 
foundation of wells and other purposes, which 
require it to be submerged in water, where it 
is remarkably durable. On the Godavery, 
the large trees of this yield a veiy hard dur- 
able wood, and the yokes for bullocks are 
made from it. In Nagpore, the "Seevum** 
is of a vety light colour, has a soi*t of netted 
grain, is free from faults, and altogether may 
be considered a very excellent timber, although 
unfortunately not procurable in large qnau- 
tities. Its length, there, is from 13 to 18 feet 
and from 4^ to 3^ feet iu girth. The Com- 
missariat there, supply it to the Ordnance 
Department for making packing cases, &c.y 
and the natives employ it in the construction 
of palkies. It takes varnish well, and works 
up nicely into furniture, but is attacked 
read i ly by w hi te-an ts. From the small scan t- 
ling of that which is there obtained, it must be 
classed merely as a rafter wood. — Roxb. iii, 84, 
Drs. Wighty Gibson^ Brandis^ Cieghorn^ 
Stewart, Captains Sanhey and Beddome, CaL 
Cat. Ex. of 1862, Thwaites, TV. Jacobs, £sg^ 
R. Thompson, Esq. 

GNEMIUM GNETUM, Linn. 
Wagoo. Jav. I Bagn. Malay. 

This tree abounds on the southern coast of 
the island of Sumatra where its bark is beaten, 
like hemp, and the twine manufactured from 
it is employed in the construction of large 
flshing-nets. The coai*se cordage from the 
bark is in extensive use throughout the Ardii- 
pelago. The leaves are dressed in cuiTies. — 
Cratofurd^s Dictionary, page 26, Marsden*s 
Hist, of Sumatra, p. 91. 

GOAY-PIN-GYEE, Burm. A ti-ce of 

Moulmein. Used iu common purposes of 

building : its seed is used for weights iu 
weighing gold.— Ca/. Cut. Ex. 1862. 

GOAY THA, Burm. A tree of Moubnein. 
Used iu common purposes of building. — Cat. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GODDA, Can. ? A Mysore tree, one of 
the Ccdrelace«e, has a wood that polishes well, 
aud is good for turning. — Captain Puckle in 
Mad. Cat. Ex, 1862. 
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GOOROOHADO. 



Gomphia Zeylanica, DC 
Malabarica, DC, 



» 



GOMPHIA ANGUSTIFOLIA, VaU.; 
WJ3fA.; Prod., I, 152. 

Walkera BerraU, WUld, ; 

DC. Prod, 
Ochna ZeylamoBy Lam. 

BokMurs-gan. SuroH. 

Grows in Ceylon where it is common up 
to an elevation of 3,000 feet, and grows to the 
height of thirty feet. The wood is useful for 
building purposes. ^-Tyiii^. En, PL ZeyL, /, 
p. 71. 

GOMUTO, Malay. 



Siji. Malay. 
Sagwiro. Port. 
Anow. Sum. 
Cabo nego. Sp. 
Seho. Ter. 



Makae. Amb. 
Gomuti. Eifo. 
Dake. Jay. 
Dok. ,. 
Iju. Malay. 
Eju. „ 

A fibrous product of the Arcnga sacchari- 

fera. It is a tree of the Eastern Archipelago 

but grows in Bangalora and to some extent in 

the l^uggur division of Mysore. 

GONDOPOLA, Uria? A tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur ; extrame height 45 feet, cir- 
comfereuce 2^ feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. 
Bandy-wheels and plough-shares are occasion- 
ally made of this wood, but it is chiefly buint 
for fii*e-wood, being tolerably commou. — Cap- 
tain Macdonald, 

GONGOO OB GANGIW, Burm. A 
tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui ; maxi- 
mum girth 3 cubits, maximum length 32 
feet. Found very abundant near Mergui, also 
thence along coast as far as Amherst. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It is used for 
tables, chairs and miscellaneous articles by 
the Burmese ; a good, hard, tough wood, dur- 
able and recommeuded for helves, also for 
handles of all kinds of tools. — Major Simp- 
son's Report^ — CaptainDance. 

GONGOSHEOLEE, Ubia. ? Dondoepo- 
holo, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur ; 
extreme height 25 feet, circumference 3 feet, 
and height from ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 7 feet. No use seems to be 
made of the wood. The flower which has a 
powerful perfume is offered in all the pagodas 
to the presiding divinity. — Captain Mac- 
donald, 

GONIOTHALAMUS HOOKERI, Thw, 
A middle-sized tree of Ceylon at Hinidoou 
and Reigam Corles, at an elevation of about 
1,000 feet.— ^'AtP. £n. FL Zeyl, p. 6. 

GOOROOHADO, Ubia ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Goomsur \ extreme height 22 feet, 
circumference 2 fe^tj height from ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 10 ie^t. 
Chiefly used for firewood though rafters are 



OREWIA. 

occasionally made of this wood. — Captain 
Macdonald, 

GORDONIA, Species. 

Anan pho. BUBM. 

A tree of Moulmein. A strong wood, good 
for building purposes. — Cah Cat. Hx. 1862. 

GORDOKIA, Species. 

Zaza. BUBV. 

A large common timber tree of Martaban. 

GORDON! A FLORIBUNDA and G. IN- 
TEGRIFOLIA : the former grows in Marta- 
ban, Chappadoug and Tavoy, and is called 
" itch wood" by the Tavoyers, from the 
itching that its chip or bark occasions when 
brought in contact with the skin. Dr. Mason 
had oflen seen its compact timber used for 
house-posts and for rice-mortars. Gordonia 
obtusa, Wall., and G. integrifolia Eoxh,, are 
trees of the Khassya hills and Tenasserim. — 
Voigt p. 91, Roxb. ii, 575, Dr. Masoti^s 
Tenasserim. 

GORDONIA SPECIOSA, Thw. 

Carria speciosa, Qardn. 

A large ti*ee, 40 to 50 feet high, rather 
uncommon, in damp forests of the central 
province of Ceylon at an elevation of 5,000 
feet and upwards. — Thw. En. PI. Zeyl.^ J, 
page 40. 

GORDONIA ZEYLANICA, Wight. 

Var. a. laDceoIata. | Var. h, elUptica. 

Grows in forests of the centi'al province of 
Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 
feet.— Thw. En. PI. Zeyl., /., p. 40. 

GREWIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order Tiliacea;, of which many 
species grow in South Eastern Asia ; they 
are mostly phrubs or small trees, the fruits, 
fibres and timbers of which are applicable for 
economic purposes. The inner bark of Q. 
oppositijolia, Buch., a small tree, is used in 
the Himalaya, for coarse cloth and cordage. 
The acid berries of O. sclerophylla, Roxb., 
a shrub, are used for making sherbet, as are, 
also, tlie berries of G. /isiatica, Linn. G. 
ulmifolia, is a tree of Assam and China. — Eng, 
Cyc, Roxb, ii, 591. Voigt \2S. 

GREWIA, Species. At Tavoy, when 
vessels require spars they are usually furnish- 
ed from a small tree belonging to this genus 
which grows on the seaboard. — Dr, Mason* s 
Tenasserim. 

GREWIA, Species. 

Mai?a. Burm. 
A Tavoy wood. 
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GREWIA MICROCOS. 



GREWIA SALVIFOLIA. 



GREWIA, Species. 

Tha-ran. Burm, 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood used to make 
daucmg dolls. — Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GREWIA ASIATICA, Linn. 

Phulsa. Beng. I Fulna mantm. Tah. 

Fuba. Hind. | 

Grows in the peninsula of India, in Bengal, 
and in Pegu, is a large tree like Q. fiorxhundoy 
but not so plentiful. Gi^'ows wild in the 
Kangra hills, and is cultivated in the plains. 
Wood white colour and adapted for eveiy pur- 
pose of house-building. The acid berries are 
palatable, and much used to make sherbet as a 
cooling drink. — Bjoxh. ii, ^%% Dr. McClel- 
land^ Dr. J, L. Stewart J page 26, Mr,PowelL 

GREWIA BETUL^FOLIA. Juss. 



Kanger, Salt Range. 
Gangi, ,, 

Ganger, „ 



Shikari mewa of Kobat. 
Khircha, Pusht. 
Indzar, „ 
iDzarre, „ 

A small shrub : common, wild, in lower hills, 
of the Panjab. — Dr. Stewart. 

GBEWIA EL A STIC A, Boi/le. 

Dhamnoo. HiND. I Dhamman. Panjab. 

Farri. Panjab. | 

This is figured in Royle's Himalayan Botany. 
It grows in the Salt Range and in the Sewalik 
tract below Kangra, and the timber there, is 
said to be veiy strong and elastic. It grows 
to a large size in Kumaon, but the hill-men 
never use it, though the wood is tough, elastic, 
and admirably adapted for buggy shafts, helves, 
handles and boxes. — Sng. Cyc^ Dr. J. Stewart 
and Mr, B,. Thompson. {Note. — Is this the 
Dhamono of Kimedy and of Ganjam and 
Goomsur ? q. v.) 

GREWIA FLORIBUNDA, Wall. 

Myatya. Burm. j Mya ya gyee. Bdrm. 

A very common ti'ee, throughout the Ran- 
goon, Pegu and Tounghoo districts, but scarce 
in the Prome and Tharawaddy districts. It 
is a good serviceable timber for all ordinary 
purposes of house-building. The bark affords 
a coarse strong fibre, not much employed, 
however, by the Buimese. — Dr. McClelland, 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

GREWIA HOOKERII, McClelland. 
Phet woon. Burm. 

Very plentiful in Pegu. It attains a girth 
of about 3 to 4 feet, and grows up tall and 
remarkably straight It is found with teak 
in the forests of Pegu and Tounghoo. Wood 
white-coloured and adapted for eveiy purpose 
of house-building. — Dr. McClelland* 

GREWIA MICROCOS, Linn. W. Ill 

Mya ya Burm. 
A common tree of the Peninsula of India 



found on elevated ground of British Burmah. 
Wood not used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 51. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the fii*st branch ia 10 
feet, and average girtli measured at 6 feet from 
the ground, is 4 feet. — Dr. Brandts, Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

GREWIA OBLIQUA. 

Darsook mara. Can. | Damun. Mahr. 

A tree of Canara and Sunda, found mostly 
below, seldom grows large. Wood used in 
agriculture, house posts, &c.— Dr. Gibson, 

GREWIA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Buck. 



Thamman. Pakjab. 
Dhamman. 
Dhamnu. 
Pastuwanna. 






Binl. Hind. 
Bahul. „ 
Behul. 



>* 



Grows in the Kheree pass, in the Deyhra- 
doon ; is common in all the lower hills of the 
Panjnb, in the Cfs and Trans-Indus and in the 
Salt Range up to 4,500 or 5,000 feet. The 
wood is tough and elastic, and is valued for 
handles, shafts, banghy sticks, the ring for the 
rope in the single rope-bridge ; and, accord- 
ing to Vigne, for boxes. According to Dr. 
Royle, the inner part ot this tree is used for 
cordage and for making a coai*se cloth. Mr. 
PoAvell says tiie bark yields a fibre for ropes^ 
and the wood emits an ofiensive odour when 
burning. He adds that G. eiastica and G. 
oppositifolia are frequently confounded. — 
Boxb. ii, 583, Dr. J. L. Stewart, FoweiPs 
Hand-book, Voigt, 128. 

GREWIA PANICULATA, Roxb. f 

MicrocoB tomentosa, Sm. \ Hunu-ldrille. SiNOH. 

A tree, according to Mr. Mendis, of the 
southern province of Ceylon, whereits wood 
is used in house-building. A cubic foot 
weighs 44 lbs., and it is esteemed to last 25 
years. But Voigt calls it a shrub, and it is 
possible that Mr. Mendis' botanical name 
requires attention. 

GREWIA ROTIIII. D. C. 

Bather. Panjab. I Jai^a. Tel. 
NekkiBekkar. „ | 

Said to be a tree of the Cuddapah Nalla 
Mallai yielding a light, ash -coloured wood, 
with a straight grain, hard and sti^ong^ i . 
much used and very serviceable. -Wood ve 
hard and much used in the Circars. Powtj \ 
describes this as a small shrub of the Lowi ' 
Siwalik HilLs. Dr. Stewart merely name ( 
it. — Capt. Beddome, Messrs. Latham am» I 
Fowell, Dr. J. L, Stewart, 

GBEWIA SAL\TFOLIA? Atreeoftli ^ 
Madras provinces, its wood makes goo I 
walking sticks. — M, JS. J, R, 
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QUA2UMA TOMENTOSUM. 



TfaanA. Til. 
Dhamono. Uria? 
DhamoDOb 



If 



GREWIA SPECTABILIS f 

Phet-woon. BuBM. 
The trees Are found with teak in the forests 
of Pegu and Tounghoo.. Very plentiful ; 
attain a girth of about three to four feet and 
grow up tall and remarkably straight. Wood 
white colour and adapted for every purpose 
of house-building. — J}r. MeClelland. 

GREWIA TIU-ZEFOLIA, VaU., W. le. 

6. arborea, RooA. in B, L C. Mus. 

O. TariabiliB, WaU, 

Damon. Hahb. 
Dawaniya. Sdiob. 
Chadaehy maram. TaU. 
Sadachoo „ „ 

Talathi 

In Ck>iinliatore, a considerable tree, the 
wood of which is soft and easily worked : It 
is useful for inferior building and common 
purposes. It is a conmion forest tree in the 
Bombay coast jungles ; rare inland, and there 
the wood is not deemed of any value for 
household purposes, agricultural instruments, 
or cabinet work. It is said to grow to a very 
large size on the mountains of the Cirears, and 
to^ there a valuable timber, much used for 
bandies of axles, pellet bows, cowars and 
walking sticks. In Ganjam and Goomsur, the 
Dhamono (Grewia tiliaefolia) is of extreme 
height 36 feet, circumference 3 feet, height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 20 feet. It is used for cot-frames 
and bandy wheels ; the handles of axes, 
knives, spears, mamoties, pickaxes and 
carpenters' tools are made of this wood, which 
is also burnt for firewood, being tolerably 
plentiful. The bark gives a strong rope. 

{Note. I have many notes of a tree or trees 
to which this botanical name is given, and it 
would seem that the timbers of two or three 
distinct trees have been brought for examin- 
ation. Lieut. Doveton of the Central Provinces 
says Gmelina arborea has been mistaken for 
Grewia tilisefolia.) — Lieutenant'Col. Lake^ 
Cdmmusionery Jhullundhur Division^ Major 
Pearson^ C, P., Lieut Doveton^ Dra. Wight 
and OibiOfif Captains Beddome and Mae- 
donald. 

GRIFFITHIA GARDNERI, Thw. 

AtakoBtiTa. SnroB. 

A small handsome flowering tree, produces 
an ordinary limber. — Mr, Fergusion, 

GRISLEA TOMENTOSA, Roxh. 



Tan. Pahjab. 
Tawi 



t* 



DahaL Pasjab. 
Dha. 



*t 



Grows in most parts of the south-east of 
Asia and in the Siwalik and Salt Range up 
to 4,000 feet. Wood small, used for fuel. 
Flowers mixed with Morinda to dye red. 
Eaxb^ it, 233.— Z>r. J. Z. Stewart, page 90. 
Vingt^ 131. 



GROUHONEE, U&ia? KUBATEE, 
Ubia. ? A tree of Ganjam and Groomsur, ex- 
treme height 80 feet, circumference 6 feet, and 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 12 feet The platform of tha 
cars used at the Juggurnauth festival is often 
made of this wood, but it is chiefly used for 
firewood, being tolerably common. The bark 
is said to be used medicinally in dian^hoea,— 
Captain Macdondld. 

GUATTERIA, a genus of plants, G. anon- 
sfolia, D. C, grows in Tavoy. G. cofleoides, 
Thw^ in Ceylon, and G. cinnamomum, D. C 
in Singapore. 

GUATTERIA CERASOIDES, Luval 
Cor, ; W. Sf A, : Hook. ^ Thorn. FL Ind. 



Polyalthia oerasoidds. 
Uvavia oerasoideB, RoaA., Cor. 



Dudduka. 
Chitta duduka. 
Chilka? duduga. 



Til. 



It 



Hoom. Mahr. 
Nuloeli? maram. Tav. 
Hulili? maram. ,, 
I>addBga. Tu. 

This tree grows in the Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies. In Coimbatore, it is a 
moderate-sized tree. Its wood, as seen in a 
three or four years old branch, is white and 
close-grained. It is a tree common in the 
Bombay coast and ghat forests ; less so inland 
and may be easily recognized by its great 
straightness and handsome appearance. It» 
reddish and close-grained wood is there usefu] 
in general carpentry, as well as for naval pur- 
poses, as boat-masts, small spars, &c. On the 
Godavery it appears to be a tolerably hard 
wood and does not seem to warp. The natives, 
on the Godavery, do not however, use it, and 
say that it is soft. Mr. Latham writes of it 
as occurring in the Nalla Mallai, as a white 
tolerably hard wood. The natives, he says, 
use it little, but he considers it a useful wood. 
'-Roxb.y //, 666. Voigt, Drs. Wight and 
Gibson, Captain Beddome, Mr. Latham. 

GUATTERIA LONGIFOLIA, Wall ; 
W.&A. 

I Unona lox^olia, Dun. 



Thevathara. TaK. 
Asoka chetta. Tiu 
Aaokam. .. 



Polyalthia longif olia. 
Uvaria longifolia, R<nh. 

• 

Malt tree. Eiro. 
Aaok maiam. Tau. 
DoTa-daru. „ 

A very handsome erect-growing large tree, 
but wood soft and useless. It is much grown 
in the town of Madras for ornament. 

GUAZUMA TOMENTOSDM, H. B. ; 
Kunth. W. ^ A. / W. Bl 

Qoasuma olmilolia, WaU. \ Bubroma guazums, WUld. 

Bastard oedar. Evo. I Eadrakahs ehetto. Til. 
Pattipariti. Tarn of Ceylon. | 

A tree introduced by Dr. Anderson about 
70 years ago from South America, common in 
the Dekban^ pretty common tbout MndiM^ 
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evidently planted, the fruit is tubercled, about 
tho size of a cherry. It grows at JafTua in 
Ceylon. Its young bark abounds in mucilage 
and is used in the Mauritius to clarify sugar ; 
its wood is used for furniture and coach 
panels.— Dr. Cleghorn in M. E. J, R ; Tkw,, 
Voigt, Brs. Biddell and O'Shaughnessy, 

GUETTARDA SPECIOSA, Roxb. i, 686. 
A tree of Singapore, grown .in gardens in the 
Indian Peninsula. — Foi^^ 687. 

GULONCHI, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with hard, white timber. — Cal, Cat. 
Es. 1862. 

GUMBHAR, Hind. ? A light-coloured 
wood, close-grained and light, grows in the 
Santhal jungles, but scarce. It is used for 
planks and in constructing palkees. It is this 
wood with which the beautiful lac ornaments 
are made, such as work-boxes, envelope cases, 
pen trays, &c., for which Sooree is celebrated. 
— Cal. Engineers* Journal, July 1860. 

GUMBAREE, Hind. ? AtreeofCuttack, 
found more or less plentifully throughout the 
forest jungles of the Surabulpore district and 
the Tributary mahals. — CaL Exhih. 

GUND, it is chiefly from this plateau on 
the Malabar Coast, that the demands of H. M. 
naval department are intended to be met. — 
Dr. Cleghorn. 

GYEW, BuRM. ? A tree, maximum girth 
2 cubits, maximum length J 5 feet. Found 
abundant in tho jungles round Moulmein and 
all over the provinces. When seasoned it 
floats in water. Stated by the Burmese to be 
equal to chisel-handle tree, Dalbergia, species; 
but if so. Captain Dance had not seen a favor- 
able specimen. — Captain Dance. 

GUMSUR FORESTS. Captain Bed- 
dome informed the Madras Government thj^t 
the most valuable of these forests, form a half 
circle around Russelcondah. The numbers of 
Shorea robusta trees ai*e gi*eat. Next to that 
tree are the Soymida febrifuga, very abun- 
-dant ; and th&Conocarpus acuminatus, the most 
graceful of forest trees, tolerably abundant. 
The trees to be found are as under : — 

Acacia arabica—Gongo -babul. 
Acacia procera — Surapatari. 
Acacia sandra — Khoiru. 
Acacia Bumn — Gouharea. 
i£gle marmelos — Bello. 
Ailanthus excclaus — Gorini kawat. 
Alangium lamarkii — Akola. 
Alhizria lebek— Siris. 
Antidesma diandrum—Nuniari. 
Artocarpas integrifolia— Panasa, 
Azadirachta Indica— Nimu. 
Barriagtonia acutangula— Holondha. 
Bairia latifolia— Mohulu. 
Banhinia racemosa — Ambhota. 
Baahuiia variegata — Borara. 
Bignonia Buaveolezis — Patuli. 
Bomb&x Malabaricum — Bouro. 
Bono-koniari— ISoiuari 7 ? 



Briedelia retusa — Kobi. 

Buchanania latifolia— Gharu. 

Butea frondosa— Polasu. 

Gallicarpa, «p. 

Galosanthea Indica— Paxnponia. 

Oareya arborea — Kumbi. 

Caryota urenB — Salopo. 

CaBoaria tomentoaa — Girari. 

Cassia florida. 

GathartocarpuB fistula— SuDdari. 

Ghloroxylon Swietenia— Bheyree. 

Citrus, apecvu — Ambeletoba. 

Gluytia ooUina — Korada. 

Conocarpus acuminatus— Pasi. 

ConocarpuB latifolius— Dohu. 

Dalbergia latifolia — Siasua. 

Dulbergia Oojeinensia— Bandhona. 

Dalbergia paniculata—Dhobi. 

DiUenia speciosa— Bai. 

DiospyroB glutinosa — Guava-kendhu. 

DioBp3rroa sylvatioa — Kaloochia, Pitta kaloocbia. 

DiospyroB melanozylon — Kendbo. 

Ehretia Icsvis — MoBonea. 
Elseodendron Rozburgbii — Pisi ohaudra. 
Emblica offioinaliB — Ohalu. 
Eriochbena Hookeiiana — Bouabendi. 
Erythriua Indica — Chaldua. 
Eugenia cai^ophyllifolia— Bbata jama. 
Eugenia jambolana — Jamu. 
Euphorbia antiquorum— Lodhoka sidjo. 
Feronia elephantum — Koeto. 
Ficus, Ap.— Baidhimeree. 
Ficus ampeloB — Karsan. 
Ficus cunia — Puriey kuli. 
FicuB glomerata — Dbimeri. 
Ficus Indica — Bom. 
Ficus religiosa — Usto. 
Ficus tsiela — Jari. 
Flacourtia sapida — Boincha. 
Gardenia latifolia— Kota>ranga. 
Gardenia turgida — Bamemia. 
Garuga pinnata — Mohi. 
Gelonium lanceolatum— Kakra. 
Grewia Rothii— Kulo. 
Grewia tiUrefolia— Dhamono^ 
Grislea tomentosa— Jatiko. 
Guru-badu ? ? 

Hedera obovata. 

Holarrhena antidysenterica—Patru, kurwan. 

Hymenodyction excelsum — Bodaka. 

Ixora parviflora— Tollu kurvan. 

Jonesia asoca — Asoka. 

Junda marl ? ? 

Kola sabaju :— Sabaju ? ? ? 

Kydia calycina— Kopasia. 

Lagerstroemia parviflora — Sidba. 

Lawsonia inermis — Manghati. 

Liraonia acidissima. 

Mallea Rothii— Rain billi. 

Mangifera Indica— Ambo. 

Mella azedirach — Maha nimu. 

Meresingba ? ? 

Micbelia cbampaca— Champa. 

Morinda tinctoria — Acbu. 

Moringa pterygosperma— Munigba, 

MuiTaya exotica. 

Nauclea cadamba — Kadambo. 

Nauclea parviflora — Munda-munde. 

Nirasu ? ? 

Nyctanthes arbor tristis — Gongo-sheoli. 

Ocbna squarrosa—Bona koniari. 

Poivroea Roxburghii— Kohkundia. 

Pongamia glabra — Korunju. 

Premna latifolia — Gondhona. 

Prosopis spicigera — Koduru. 

Pterocarpus marsupium—PiaBalu. 

Pterospcrmum suberifolium— Barlo. 

Randia dumetorum — Pativa. 

Randia longispina — Salora. 

Randia uliginosa— Pendra. 

Rottlera tinctoria— Sundra gundi. 

Sapindus emarsinatus — Muktamaiya. 

Scnleidiera trijuga— Kusum. 

Bchrebera Swieteniodes— Juntia. 
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Semecarpiu uiMardium^Ballia. 
Shorea roboata— Salwa. 
So}nnidm febrifnga — Sohn. 
Spondias maagifera— Amra. 
Stryehnos nnx-vomica — Korra. 
Stryehnos potatorum — Kotoku. 
Tamarindus Indica — Tentooli. 
Tenninalia atjnna— Arjuna. 
Tenninalia bolerica— Bhara. 
INsrniinalia chebula — Haredha. 
Tenninalia tomentota — Sahaju. 
Trophia a^pen — Sahada. 
Vitez negundo — ^Bejgoona. 
Yitex pubescexii— Dhalanngha. 
Wendlendia tinetoria— Telly. 
Wrightea tomentoea — Pal-kurwan. 
Zuyphuv, ap. — ^Barokolee. 
Zixjplma, tp,— Kouteyi kuUi. 
ZixTphiis zylopyra—Ghota. 

— Captain R. H. Beddome in Proceedings 
of Madras Gocemmenty No, 429 o/" 1864. 

GURHWAL AND KUMAON. R, 
ThompsoD, Esq., Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, has given tbe following list of the 
trees in the Gurhwal and Kumaou forests: — 

Aeada catechu— Khyr : Khyree. 
elata — Barroo : Kurrah. 
■fMecioM'— Sirrus : Sinee. 
■tipulata — Konn j airee. 
Acer oblongum— Kirmolee. 
iEgle maimeloa— Bael. 
Alaionia teholaris — Chutyoun. 

Anc^eiasai (Conocarpus) latifolia— Bauklee : Dhoura. 
Antvlefliiia diandra — Amloe. 
ArtocarpoB Laooocha— Dhao. 
Aadaraohta (Melia) Indica— Neem. 
Bambnaa amndinaoea — Bans : Banslee. 

y, aqpera — Burrakuteela bant. 

„ spinofa — Euttalee bans. 
Baana butynoea— Choora,^the butter Falwa. 

„ latifolia — Mowa. 

y, raoemosa — Maloo : Maljhun. 
Banhin^ft purpurea— Eundlauh. 

y, varii^ta — Quiral. 

„ panriflora- Amlee. 

Berberis aristata — Kinsorah. 
Bergera Konigii — Gundelah. 
Bignonia suaveolens — Padul. 

„ suberosa— Oolloo : Timteeah. 

„ tomentosa— Darroolee. 

Bohmeria nenroaa — Ghantee. 
Bombax bentaphyllum — Simul : Mohr-jingar. 
Boswellia glana— Doom-saL 
Brieddia spinosa— Gya : Goulee : Khajah. 
Baobuiania latifolia— Kut-bhillowa : C 

PyaL 
Bouorcha? 

Bnieafrandota— Dhak: Kasoo. 
Csaaidpinia sepiaria. 
Calamua Royleanus — Bet : Bettanee. 
Oai^aiis horrida— Oolta kanta. 
Oareya arboTea--Koombhee. 
Oaaearta <^eela — Gheela-eheelara. 
Catfaartooarpus fistula— Shemara : Ttola : Umbultas. 
Oedrela toona— Toon. 
Gedrus deodara — Dudar : Dwar : Dar. 
Oelaitnis nutans — Malkgonoe. 
Ctol^ tetranda— Eburruk. 
CSeraaoB puddum— Pyah . 
Cltnia Bergamia — Neemboo : Loemboo. 

,, Hmonum — Bejoura. 
Coohloflpermum gossypium. 
Conocarpus latifolia— Banklee. 

latif oUa ? ?— ByroU. 
Gordia myxa — Lnssora. 
Gtatasra crenulata — Belausee. 
Chroion tigleum— Jamalgotha. 
Dalbergia Ougienensis— iSandion. 
„ robusta. 

„ Sissoo — Sbeeahum. 

Diospyroi tomentosa — Tandoo . AbnooA. 



CLeeronjee : 



Dlospyroa ? lanceasfolia — Loharee. 
Ehretia loeVis— Khodah : Chamroor. 

„ serrata „ „ 

Emblica officinalis— Oulab. 
Erythrina sYiberosa — Roongra. 
Eugenia (Syzygium) caryophyllumr— Pymun. 
Feronia elepbantum— Eytn. 
FicuB, tp. 

F. acuminata — Khaubur. 
F. cordata — Dhodee. 
K. cunia — Khewnia. 
F. glomeiiita — Goolur. 
F. Indica — Burr. 
F. macropbylla — TimuUa. 
F. religiosa— Pepul. 
F. villosa— Pilkliun. 
Falconeria insignis — Kbiuna. 
Flacourtia sapida— Billangroo. 
Garruga pinnata — Ritmirra : Kuttloo : Khurpat. 
Gmeliua arborea — Kh&m&rra : Koomar. 
Grewia elastica — Dhamun : Phursoolab. 
Gynaion vestitum — Peena. 

Holarrhena anti-dysenterica— Kooreo : Dbodee : In< 
derjao. 
,» pubescens — Asoke. 

Ilymenodyction excelsum 
Jonesia asooa. 

Kydia calycina— Putta, Poolou. 
Lagerstrceniia parviilora — Dhoura : Dhouree. 
Lauras villosa — Koul. 
Mangiferu indica — Am. 
Melia azedarachta—Neem. 

„ Indica— Bakain. 
Micbelia champaca — Champa. 
Moringa pterygosperma -Sungna. 
Murraya exotica — Murchola. 
Nauclea cadamba- Kuddum. 

„ cordifolia— Huldoo. 

, , parviflora — Phuldoo . 
Nerium oleander. 
Nyctanfches arbor tristis— Koorah. 
Odina wodier — Kunmun ; Jhingun. 
Olea glandulifera — Gyr. 
Pentaptera glabra— San ; Sein. 
yf tomentosa— Assein. 

Pinus longifolia — Cheer ; SuUah. 
Pongamia glabra— Papree. 
Putranjiva Hoxburgbii — Nangea Jootce. 
Pyrus variolosa— Mahul. 
Quercus incana — Banj. 
Kandia dumetorum — Mandloo ; manule. 

„ longispina— Thunella ; Thunaie. 
Rhus kakra singee — Kakur. 
Rottleria tinctoria — Reunah ; RoUe. 
Salix tetrasperma — Gud ; By us. 
Schleichera trijuga— Goosum ; Koosum. 
Semocarpus anacardium — BhUlawah. 
Shorea ( Vatica) robusta— Sal ; Kundar. 
Sponia, tpeciea — Bhatoo. 
Spondias mangifera. 
Steroulia villosa — Oodal. 
Symplooos raoemosa— Lodh. 
Sysygium Jambolanum — Phullindah ; Jamoon. 

,, Utterifolium — Jamoon : Jamoonee. 
Tetranthera mononetala — Maida lakri. 

,, apetafa— Singroop ; Kutmarrah. 

Terminalia bellerica — Bhyrah. 

„ chebula-*Hur ; Hurrah. 
Ulmus integrifolia — Kunjah. 
Vitex, «pcci«— Kyne. 
Wrightia mollissima — Dhodee. 
Xanthoxylon hostile — Timmoor. 
Zyzyphua jujnba— Ber ; Bare, 
kutbcr. 
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Cordia vcstita, H. et. Th. 
Daruk of Salt Range. 



C. incana, Royle. 
Indak of Salt Range, 



Poena of Kanawar. | Kumbi on Beas. 

The tree is not uncommon in the lowor 
Siwalik Hills as far- west asRajauri. Grows 
to a moderately large size in all the moist 
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warm valleys of the Dfaoon, affordbg good 
shade in the hot weather. The wood is good 
and heavy, something like "kikar," but of 
small size ; and in the Fanjab is not much 
valued. It is tough and durable, used in 
making mill-wheels.— Ife^jr^. ii. Thompson 
and Powell, Dr, J. L. Stewart. 

6Y0, BuRM. ? A wood of Amherst, used 
for house-posts, ploughs, hand-spikes, &c. ; it 
is a close-grained, compact, fine wood. — Cop- 
tai?i Dance. 

GYBINOPS WALLA, Gart. 251. 

Cameraria Zeylanica^ 3foan,Ct 20. 

W&Ua-gaha. Singh. 
A small common tree on the coast of Ceylon, 



wood white, and used for inlaying ; a tough 
fibre procured from its bark. — Mr. JPergusson. 

GYROCARPUS JACQUINI, Rosb.i 
Cor. pi. 

Gyrocarpus Afliatioui, Willdc. 1 O. Americanus, Orak. 
„ Jacquini, „ | 

Tanuko. Tam. 
A tree of the Coromandel mountains ; 
grows on the banks of the Kistnah at Nilat- 
war, and not uncommon in the hot and drier 
parts of CeyloD. Wood white and very light : 
when procurable, it is used for catamarans, in 
preference to all others; much used for makiug 
cowrie boxes and toys, takes paint and varnish 
well. Telia poonkee " Givotea Bottlerifoimis" 
is used also for the same purposes. — Captain 
Beddome, Thwaiies, .Voigt, Aox^.y I, p., 445. 
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HADIWICKE, Singh. A moderately 
hard, fine and close-grained, rather heavy 
Ceylon wood. — Edye f 

HJEMATOXYLON CAMPECHIANUM, 

Logwood. This tree has been introduced into 
India. It grows readily and seeds abundantly, 
but it remains to be seen whether it will at- 
tain a large size in this eountiy. It is used 
only as a dye, and the bark is astringent in a 
considerable degree. It is a promising tree 
and deserves attention. It is a low spreading 
tree, seldom thicker than a man's thigh. — 
Sngt. OffCf Dr. Cleghom in Madras E. J. JR. 

HAL, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
which grows to about 2 feet in diameter, and 
12 feet high. It is used in native vessels, 
palanquins, &c., and produces a fruit which 
the natives eat. — Edye on the Timber of 
Ceylon. 

HAMA RAJA ? A very small Penang 
tree, little used. 

HAMILTONIA SUAVEOLENS, Roxb. 

MuBkei Panjab. 
Eantalu. „ 
Fiflouni. 



M 



Tnleimi. Vajsjab. 

PhuL 

Gohinla. 

Kanera. 

PhUla. 






Niggi. 
Pudari. 

Grows at 2,500 to 6,000 feet on the Pan- 
jab Himalaya. Its wood is small but made 
into gunpowder charcoal. — Dr. J. L, Stewart, 
page 111. 

HANDRO, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore. 'Hard, red timber.— Cai. Cat Ex. 1862. 

HARDWICEIA BINATA, Roxb., 11, 
423 i W.^ A. 



Raraclio. Can. 
Anion. Mahb. 
Aohamaram. Tax. 
Atti maram. 



»t 



Epe, T£t. 
l^raSpe. „ 
Nar yepa. ,, 



This large leguminous tree grows in the 
forests of the Godavery ; in the Nalla Mallai, 



on the mountains of the Coromandel coasts in 
some parts of Ehandeish, and in the Padsha- 
poor jungles, in the Guzelhete pass, common 
in Lulling pass between Malligaum and Dhoo- 
lea and on the hills of the Sone valley. It is 
a most elegant tree, tall and erect, with an 
elongated coma Aad the branches pendulous. 
On the Godavery, it is often hollow in the 
centre. Yields a timber of an excellent qua- • 
lity for beams and a variety of uses. The 
wood is red or dark-coloured, very hard, very 
strong and heavy. As the shoots grow up 
very straight, it is also valuable for rafters. 
The bark yields a strong fibre and the people 
of the island of Siva Samudram use it with- 
out further preparation.— /?aj:A. ii, 423, Voigt, 
Mr. Rohde's M88.J Hooker's Him. Journ.^ 
Vol, /., p. 50, Mr. Latham, Captain Beddome, 
Dr. Gibson. 

HAUDIGA, Can, ? A Mysore wood, used 
for furniture ; polishes and turns well, useful 
for the cabinet-maker ; and would do for 
veneering. — Mad. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HAVUN. A yellow-coloured and strong 
wood of the Sonthal jungles from Raueebahal 
to Hasdiha or about forty miles, but scarcts 
It is used for building purposes by the natives 
and also for cart wheels. — Cat. Engineers* 
Journal, July 1860. 

HEADIE, the Malayala name of a tree in 
the forests of Canai*a. It grows fi*om eigh- 
teen inches to two feet in diameter, and from 
thirty to fifty feet high. It is a close-grained 
wood, and is said to be durable ; but it is 
rather scarce. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

HEBALSU, Can. ? 

Wild Jack wood. Evo. 
Sent to the Exhibition of 1862 from South 
Canara. Major Beddome says it is Arto- 
capus hirsuta.— Jfokf. Cat JS?jr« of 1862. 
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HEKSLOWIA PANICULATA. 



HERITIERA MINOB. 



HEBRADENDRON GAMBOGIOIDES, 
Graham, 

Cambogia gutta, Linn. 
Mangostana morella, Dttrovu, 

Gokatn. SnroH. | Kaiia goraka. SlNOB. 

A moderate-sized tree of Ceylon. The 
gamboge of commerce oozes out of the bark 
of this tree. 

HEBRADENDRON PICTORIUM, Lind. 

A tall tree of the Malabar coast, yields a 
gamboge. — Howie's Mat. Mediea. 

HEDERA EXALT ATA, Thw. 

Goda-Itta. SnroH. 
A large tree, growing in the central pro* 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 
6,000 feet. It has handsome digitate leaves. 
Wood soft — H. palmata is a small tree 
of Nepanl and Chittagong : H. heterophylla 
belongs to Penang, and H. terebinthacea to 
Courtallam and Penang — Voigt, 25, Mr. Fer- 
gussan^ Thw. Su. PL Zeyl.y p. 132. 

HEMICTCLIA, a genus of moderate-sized 
trees of Ceylon. H. Gardner!, Thw,y not vety 
abundant : H. lanceolata, Thw^ grows at Cal- 
tnra, Ceylon, and U. sepiaria, W. and A.^ 
" Weera-gass," Singh,^ is abundant in the 
hot drier parts of the island. H. lanceolata has 
a tough, hard timber, its Singhalese name is 
Ella-pini baru. The wood of H. sepiaria 
(weera-gaha, Singhalese) is hard and close- 
grained, equal to boxwood. — Thw., p, 287, 
JPergusson, 

HEMIGYMNIA MACLEODII, Griff, ? 

Cordia MacLeodii, Beddome. 

Botku. TSL. I Dejn gan. Hun>. f of Jab- 

I bulpore. 

This tree is abundant in the Godavery for- 
ests, near Mahadeopore : it does not extend 
down to the Circars. It is found near Warun- 
gul. It is also indigenous to the Jubbulpore 
forests, where it is called " Dej'ngan." It is. 
Captain Beddome feels certain, the tree de- 
scribed by Dr. Griffiths as " Hemigymnia 
Macleodii.*' He described it from dried spe- 
cimens and thought that the leaves were 
opposite (instead of alternate) otherwise his 
description and native name agree. A very 
beautiful wood. It would unswer as a substi- 
tute for maple for picture frames, &c. — Cap- 
tain Beddome. 

HENSLOWIA PANICULATA, Miqu. 

Anambo. Bubm. 

A reddish-coloured wood of British Bur- 
mab, not straight-grained, used occasionally for 
cart-wheels, mostly for firewood. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 60 feet, and 
average girth measnred at 6 feet from the 
ground is 9 feet— 2>r. Brandts, CaLCat. Ex. 
1862. 



HERITIERA, Species. 

Pinlaj kanasoe. BURH, 

Common in the Delta of the Irrawaddy, in 
British Burmah ; wood used for house-posts 
and rafters, and for firewood for the manufac- 
ture of salt. The tree is nearly related to the 
" Soondree" of Bengal. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 66. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 30 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. — Dr. Brandis, 
Cal. Cat. Ew. 1662. 

HERITIERA LITTOBALIS,i^»V.; BQ. ; 
Roxb. 

Balanopteris tothila, Ocnrtn. 

Ka-na-£oe. Burh. I Looking-glaM tree. Eno. 

Kon-so-sa-loo. ,, | HomoBcTeriye. Singh. 

Grows in the Mauritius, Ceylon, the penin- 
sula of India, in the Sunderbunds ? common in 
the Rangoon district, and along the sea-shore 
in Amherst and Tavoy. Very abundant on the 
Islands ; found on Pannat Island and all the 
Mergui Archipelago. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. Maximum girth four cubits, 
maximum length thirty feet. It is used for 
boats, boxes, planks of houses, &c., is a very 
light wood, scented, durable, and is the tough- 
est of the woods of India, so far as yet tested. 
It is recommended for fuzes beyond any 
other wood from Amherst, Tavoy or Mergui, 
also for helves and for gun-stocks. Strongly 
recommended for packing cases of all descrip- 
tions. — Roxb. iii, 142, Voigi, Br. McClelland^ 
Capt. Dance, Mr. Fergusson. 

HERITIERA MINOR, Lam.; DC; 

Roxb. 

Heritiera fomes, WUldt, Buck., DC, 
Balanopteris minor, Qcerln. 

Soondree. Beko. | Eun-na-soo. BuRir. 

Ka-na-zo. Bukm. | Kon-nay-sow. „ 

A gloomy-looking tree that may be distin- 
guished from all others for many miles distant. 
It is remarkably characteristic of a peculiar 
soil. Wherever the tides occasionally rise 
and inundate the land, this tree is sure to be 
found throughout the whole Tenasserim coast, 
but it is never found at home, either on the 
high dry lands on the one hand, nor in the 
wet mangrove swamps on the other. It is 
the tree which was described by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, who accompanied Symes' embassy, 
as Heritiera fomes. It grows in the Sunder- 
bunds, and is used in Calcutta for fire-wood. 
Both the Heritiera minor and H. littoralis 
are common in the Rangoon distnct, along 
the creeks, and H. minor furnishes the Soon- 
dree wood so well known in Bengal for its 
strength and durable qualities. Although 
so common on the Bengal coast, as to give 
name, as Captain Munro tiiinks, to the Sunder- 
bunds, yet the tree grows much larger in the 
Tenasserim Provinces, and ttSotda finer timber 
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HIBISCUS LAMPAS. 



HLAINE. 



It is Indigenous in the Majagee forests and on 
the Chouugs Kayoo, Thabyeed and Thunat, 
and in some sections is quite abundant. In 
Tavoy, it is a large tree furnishing veiy hard 
and durable wood. In Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui its maximum girth is 2 cubits, and 
maximum length 1 5 feet. It is very abundant, 
but straggling ; found in Martaban, and on 
both sides of the Moulmein river, and all 
along the sea-coast ; an unlimited supply of it 
is procurable. When seasoned, it floats in 
water, and is tough, light and durable. In- 
deed, it is the toughest wood that has been 
tested in India. When Rangoon teak broke 
with a weight of 870 lbs., Soondree sustained 
1,312 lbs. It is not an equally durable wood, 
but stands without a rival in strengtli. It is 
used for boats, also piles of bridges, boxes ? 
and many other purposes. It is recommended 
for helves, but should be killed a twelvemonth 
before being cut down, or otherwise should be 
seasoned by keeping after it has been cut 
down. Dr. Wallich says it stands unrivalled 
for elasticity, hardness and durability, and 
adds that, "if not extensively employed for 
the construction of naves and felloes of gun 
carriages, it is solely because pieces of adequate 
dimensions are not procurable.*' But Dr. 
McClelland's informants asserted, that immense 
quantities, sufficient for such purposes, ai*e 
obtainable here. Dr. Wallich adds that the 
charcoal made from it is better than any otlier 
sort for the manufacture of gunpowder. — 
Roxb. iii, 143, Dr. McClelland in Selec. 
Records of Oovernment of India, Foreign 
Deptj No. /X, p. 43, Dr. Mason^ Captain 
Dance, Voigt- 
HERNANDIA OVIGEBA, Linn. 

Arbor ovigeray Rumph. 

A tree of the Moluccas. —-RoxA. iii, 677, 
Voigt, 305. 

HERNANDIA SONORA, Linn. 

Hernandia Guianenfiis, Aub. 
Jack in the box. Eno. | Palatu-gaha. SiNOH. 
Bong-ko. Javan. | 

A tall, erect tree of the West Indies, of the 
Moluccas and the Fiji islands ; in the last, 
forming one of the sacred groves — a complete 
bower. It grows also in Ceylon, and will 
probably be found in many parts of India. 
The wood is so very light and takes fire so 
readily from a flint and steel, that it may be 
used as tinder. The bark, seed and young 
leaves are cathartic. The juice is an effectual 
depilatory, removing the hair without any 
pain. — Ains., G" Shaughnessyi Voigt,d05,8€e- 
man's Fiji Islands, Eng. Cyc. 

HIBISCUS LAMPAS, Cav. A small 
tree of the foot of the Himalaya, Hindostan, 
Bengal, and both peninsulas of India. — Roxh. 
iii, 197, Voigi, M. E, J. JR., mghfs /c, Mr. 
Fergussop. 



HIBISCUS HETEROPHYLLUS, the 
Currijong tree of Australasia, attains an 
elevation of 30 or 40 feet, with a circum- 
ference of 6 or 8 feet. Fishers' lines atnl 
nets are made from its rough grey soft bark, 
and canoes are made of its soft spongy wood. 
It grows in rocky elevated places. — Bennetts 
Gatherings, Hoxb. iii, 213, Voigt, 118. 

HIBISCUS MACROPHYLLA .» is very 

plentiful in the forests of the Pegu and Toun- 
ghoo districts, also in Tavoy : it is a tall 
slender timber, of three or four feet girth, 
and would do for boards and house-posts. 
Wood white colour and adapted for eveiy 
purpose of house-building. — Dr, Mc ClellantL 

HIBISCUS PATERSONn, DC. ; Prod. 
I, p. 45A, /*it 

Lagunsea Pateisonia, B. M. 

White oak of Norfolk Island ; a shady tree, 
forty feet high. Its leaves are a whitish 
green, sepals green and petals pink, fading to 
white and the size of a small wine glass. It 
is the largest of the mallow tribe, and attains 
sixteen feet in circumference. In an econo- 
mic sense it is said to be valueless, except for 
firewood. — KeppeVs Lid. Arch,, Vol. IT, p. 
283, Voigt. 

HIBISCUS TILI^FOLIA ? ? 

Belygobel. SiNOU. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis describes a 
wood of the western province of Ceylon, a 
cubic foot of which weighs 38 lbs., and is 
esteemed to last 20 yeai*s. It is used for 
carriages, palanquins and hackeries — found 
near rivers. — Mr. Adrian Mendis. 

HIPPOPHAJE SALICIFOLIA. 
Buokthom. Eno. 



Surch of Sutlej valley. 
Tserdkar Thibetan 
Starbu. 



Suts of Kanawar. 
Kala biB of Kaghan. 



The wood of this thorny shrub is much 
valued as a fuel in the barren province of 
Lahaul. It grows at 10,000 feet above tlie 
sea level. The fruit has been tried preserved 
with sugar, but is not so used by natives. It 
is mentioned in Thibetan books on medicine as 
useful if boiled into a syrup in diseases of the 
lungs, &c., &c. The branches are so much 
valued for dry hedges and for fuel, tliat they 
are considered as village property. Tserd- 
kar, in Tibetan means white-thorn. H. rham- 
noides, £., a shrub growing at 7,600 to 15,600 
feet in the Panjab Himalaya, has a hard 
wood and makes excellent diarcoal.— Dr. 
Stewart, 190, Mr. Powell, Hand-book. 

HLAINE, an elongated valley of Pegu, 
extending north and south with the Yomah 
range, at a distance of ten to thirty miles from 
its east bank ; the hills at intervals advancing 
and then receding from the river, but always 
leaving a broad plain on its bank. The lower 
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HOLARRHENA AN TI DYSENTERIC A. 



HOMALIUM TOMENTOSUM. 



part of the plain has been cultivated : the 
liie^her pai'ts are covered with forest. The 
^ Phaungyee valley^ which lies to the eastward 
of Hlaine^ from which it is separated by a 
branch of the Tomah, is an amphitheatre, 
open to the south and surrounded on all other 
sides by hills. Its breadth from east to west 
is probably about ten or fifteen miles, and its 
length from north to south thir^. The Pegu 
or S^mayee valley lies to the east of Phoungye, 
from which it is separated by another branch 
of the Tomah. This valley is enclosed on all 
sides by hills ; it is about forty or fifty miles 
in length from S. S. £. to N. N. W., which is 
the direction in which it lies, and twenty 
miles in breadth from £. to W. The Zamayee 
river is large and navigable for small craft in 
the rains, for a distance of sixty or eighty 
miles above Pegu, to the extremity of the 



valley ; and although only about knee deep in 

the dry season, it rises forty feet in the rains : 

its bed is sandy and unimpeded by rocks. .. , ^ • m * tr a- i ^ • i^ 

r«. . . "^ * 1. I *u XT wr «• 1^ timber similar to H. auti-dyseutenca. — Mr. 

Themountainsextendingaloug theXS. W. side ,«. Vn' f i^oa 



salad forks, salad spoons. It is common in 
parts of the Siwalik range up to the Chenab 
river. It is found in the Sutlej valley and in 
Kaugra, and its wood is white, light and close- 
grained, and is cut into spoons. — Dr, Slevmrty 
p. 142, Mr. Thompson, 

HOLARRHENA CODAGA. Wight's Icon. 

Kooda pallei maram. Tam. 

In Coimbatore, a white, Fmall-sized, but 
very fine grained, wood, employed in cabinet- 
making. — Dr. Wight. 

HOLARRHENAMITIS,i2.Br.^.2). C.Pr. 

Kirri-walla-gass. Sikoh. 

A moderate-sized tree of Ceylon, not un- 
common, up to an elevation of 1,500 feet. 
Its wood is light, of a fine close-grain, and is 
used for inlaying cabinet work. — Thw^ En. 
FL Zegl., p. 1 94, Mr. Fergusson, 

HOLARRHENA PUBESCENS, Wall. 
A small tree in Burmah and Kumaon, with 



of the valley, sepai'ating it from Phoungycc, 
the HIaine and Tharawaildy, are of consider- 
able extent and elevation and foim a part of 
the Tomah range. On the east side it is 
separated from the plains of Tounghoo and 
Shoay Gyeen by a lower branch of the same 
chain, and finally it is enclosed to the south by 
a low hilly tract through which the river 
passes by a series of small defiles to Pegu. 
Dr. McClelland ascended the Thounzai valley 
in the HIaine district to its head, and descend- 
ed through the Oakkan valley, and, having 
travei'sed the foi-csts from tlienre to Mazalee, 
ascended the Choung. The HIaine forms a 
part of the valley df the Irrawaddy with wliich 
the HIaine river is <;onnected by means of 
creeks. — Dr. McCieUandin Selec. Records of 
Govt, of India, Foreign Dept., JSo. IX., p. 8 

HOCOMLIA MONTANA ? 

SampgH. Can. I Kudkee. Mahr. 

Tftiiibnt. Mahr. | 

Grows in Canara and Sunda, on and close 

to the head of the ghats ; wood seldom runs 

large, is white, hard and tough ; used for 

agi'icultural implements. — Dr. Oibson. 

HOLARRHENA ANTIDYSENTERICA, 
Wall. 

Echites antidysenterica, Roxb. 
Ghonemorpha. ,, O. Dqn. 



Kawar of Panjab. 
Kura of „ 
Kyur of Kangra. 



Kuri of Kumaon. 
Dbudi of „ 
Inderjao. ,. 
Kogar of Panjab. 

Occurs in the Bhabur forests of Kumaon, 
in Nepaul, Sylhet, and Chittagong, as a small 
tree and logs 5 and 6 feet long and 3 in diame- 
ter, are obtainable. Timber in Kumaon 
is light, fine-grained, of a slightly yellowish 



Thorn psoHy Voigtf 524. 

HOLIGARNA LONGIFOLIA, Roxb. 
FL Ind. II, p. 80. 

Holgeree. Can. | Holgeree. Mahr. 

One of the trees yielding the well-known 
black lacquer varnish. It grows in Tra van- 
core, in Malabar, iu Canara and Sunda, mostly 
above the ghats ; at Nilgoond, in the Konkan, 
Assam, Chittagong, and in the forests of 
Tenasserim. Wood good for houses and beams. 
Its exudation is used by the natives to var- 
nish shields and for other purposes. Juice 
dangerously acrid. A fine black varnish from 
its fruit is brought from Munnipore. This 
turns of a beautiful black colour, when 
applied to a surface, owing, according to Sir 
D. Brewster, to the fresh varnish consiatiug 
of a congeries of minute organised particles, 
which disperse the rays of light in all direc- 
tions ; the organic structure is destroyed 
when the varnish dries, and the rays of light 
are consequently transmitted. There are also 
brought from Munnipore, a varnish, made 
from Semecarpus anacardium (mai*king nut), 
and a ramarkable black pigment resembliug 
that from Metanorrhaa usitatissima, which is 
white when fresh, and requires to be kept 
under water. H. Racemosa, Roxb. ii, 82, is 
a tree of Chittagong, Sylhet and Assam. — 
Roxb. ii, 80, Voigty Drt. Oibson, G'Shaugh- 
nessg and Mason^ Hooher^s Him, Jour.y Vol. 

Ily p. 331. 

HOLONG, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, red timber.-^ Ca{. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HOMALIUM TOMENTOSUM ? 

Myouk-kyan. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. A strong wood for 



colour, is made into elegantly-carTed platters, | any ordinary purpose. — Cal. Cat, Sx. 1862. 
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HOPEA ODOBATA. 



HOPEA ODORATA. 



HONAGUL, Can. A Mysore wood.— 
Mad. Cat. Bx. 1862. 

HOONSOOR COMMISSARIAT TEAK 
FOREST is large, but has been much neg- 
lected, and requires to be conserved, for 
there has been wasteful exhaustion of teak. 
The Cooroobur revelled in this forest, and 
did immense damage. It is supposed that this 
forest alone, if worked under a systematic plan 
would give a regular supply of good timber 
to the State and the public. It has better 
means of communication than any in the belt 
of teak, and contains about one hundred and 
thirty square miles of timber trees. — Madras 
Conservator's Report. 

HONGE, Can. 

Hip-pe. Oak. | Moba. Hikd. Mahb. 

Kuranj. HiNO. Mahr. | Nella Kalavalu. Tel. 

Under these names are known two different 
trees growing in the woods of Mysore. Oil 
is obtained from both of their seeds and sold, 
but the oil of the former is very smoky and 
bad though clear to look at ; that of the 
Hippay, is as white and good as the cocoanut 
oil. The Hip-pe trees are extensively planted 
in topes in front of villages, for the purpose 
of obtaining oil. — M. Ex. of 1857. {Note. — 
They are Bassia latifolia and B. longifolia) 

HOONSAY, Can. A Mysore wood. 
HOPEA. Sp. 

Thingadoe. Bubm. 

This large tree abounds in the same loca- 
lities of British Burmah as H. odorata, but the 
wood is not equally valued, A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 52. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the tinink to 
the first branch is 100 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 20 feet. 
It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot — Dr. 
Brandisy Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

HOPEA DECANDRA, Buck. 

Ooroopa. Mal, 

Ooroopa is the Malayala name of a tree 
which the natives of that jcountry prefer to 
teak for building ships, being more durable 
and close-grained.— ^tn'*. Mat. Med.^ p. 207. 

HOPEA DISCOLOR, Thw. A large tree 
of Ceylon in the Saffragam and Ambagamowa 
districts, at no great elevation. The under- 
side of the leaves are of a rich brown colour. 
— Z%w. En. PI. Zeyl. /, p, 36. 

HOPEA FLORIBUNDA ? 

Tantheya. Burm. 

A very large tree of Tavoy. 

HOPEA ODORATA, Roxb. 

Tbingan. Bubm. 

It grows in Chitagong ; Dr. McClelland says 
it is scarce in Pegu, and that a few trees are 



to be found about the vicinity of Rangoon ; 
Dr. Brandis mentions that it is one of the 
finest timber trees of British Burmah, being 
found near mountain streams and in the ever-* 
green forest, and that large specimens of this 
valuable tree are common east of the Sittang 
river, but it is rather scarce in the greater 
part of Pegu. The trees are found near 
Moulmein in laterite and sandstone chiefly ; 
it is a light-brown wood ; and at Moalmein is 
a very strong but coarse-grained timber, used 
extensively by the Burmese in the construc- 
tion of boats and canoes, which are formed 
from the trunks of these magnificent trees of 
a size fit for carrying 3 or 4 tons. The trunk 
is scooped or burnt out and stretched in the 
centre ; whilst warm, by means of cross pieces 
of wood. When the required breadth is 
obtained, the sides are built up to obtain a 
greater capacity, these tree boats, if they may 
be so called, are from 7 to 8 fe< t beam. The 
Thiugan trees grow to a height of 250 feet, 
and are oonsidei'ed the most valuable indigen- 
ous timber ti*ees in the southern provinces of 
Tenasserim ; at Tavoy and Moi*gui it is sawn 
up for building purposes. The breaking 
weight may be stated at 800 lbs. with a speci- 
fic gravity of 45 to 46 lbs. ; the wood is much 
prized for cart-wheels and boats made of ir, 
are said to last for more than twenty years. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 64. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil, the aveii^e length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 80 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet A*ora the ground 
is 12 feet Captain Dance gives, under this 
name, two descriptions of timber, which it 
seems advisable to recoi*d, viz : 

Hopea odorata, Tkingan^ BuRH. 

Maximum girth, 6 cubits. Maximum 
length, 60 feet. Scattered but abundant in 
the provinces of Yea on the coast beyond 
Amherst, also at Mergui, and in lesser quantity 
near Moulmein. When seasoned, floats in 
water. Formerly considered the most valuable 
indigenous timber in the southern provinces 
and used at Tavoy and Mergui for building 
houses. Used also for canoes, junks, &c. 
A veiy durable excellent wood when kept 
under water as in the planks of a boat or 
under cover on land ; but often liable to split 
when exposed to the sun in a dry state. Re^ 
commended for helves. 

Bopea odorata. Thingan Pew^ or Whit 
Thingan, in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui 
maximum girth 4 cubits, maximum lengtib 3 
or 40, scattered but abundant. Found in th 
same localities as the red Thingan. Whei 
seasoned, floats in water. It is a lightf^ 
variety of the red Thingan. This is a tolerab 
wood for durability, and would do for helvei 
but more suitable woods are in the list c ' 
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those recommended. Roxb. ii, 609 Voigi, 
125, Drs. Masofty MeClellandy Brandis^ Cal, 
Cat. Ex, of 1862, Captain, Dance, Major, 
Benson, 

HOPEA SUAVA, WalL 

Eng-yin. Burm. 

This valuable tree is found in the Eng 
forests of British Burmah, but lai'ge trees are 
uot common in Pegu. Wood tough and hard 
but heavy, used in house-building, for bows 
and a variety of other purposes, and said to 
be as durable as teak. A cubic foot weighs 
55 lbs. In a full-grown tree, on good soil, the 
average length of the ti'uuk to the first branch 
is 60 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 7 feet. — Dr, Brandts, 
Cal. Cat, Sx. 1862. 

HOPEA WIGHTIANA, WalL A tree 
of tlie Peninsula of India. Voigt, 126. 

HUNDA PALE, a Malabar and Canara 
tree, which produces a fruit. It grows to 
about ] 8 inches in diameter, and 20 feet high. 
It IS not of much use except for its fruit 
w^hich is eaten by the natives and by wild 
animals. — Edye^s Forests, Malabar and 
Canara, 

HUNTERIA ZEYLANICA, Gard.MSS. 

Cameraria oppositifolia, Momu Cat. 
Moadiya gaba. Singh. 

A small tree of Ceylon, growing to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. Wood greatly resem- 
bling that of box and answers well for engrav- 
ing. — Mr, JBWgusson, 

HURA CREPITANS, Linn. 

Sand-box tree. A middle-sized tree of 
rapid growth, native of tropical America. 
The trunk is strongly armed, the wood light 
and useless, tlie seeds are poisonous. — J/. £. 
J. R., Voigt, 126. 

HUSHYARPUR. These forests arc still 
utilized ; also the Mahan and Sautha forests 
of Kangra. In Hushyarpur the principal 
tracts are the Lohdra and Panjal : the trees 
are principally cut for " balls," bullies, or poles, 
which are sold at 2 to 3 Rs. per huudred 
according to the thickness of the wood, which 
varies from 6 to 10 inches, and the length 
varies from 10 to 18 feet — Poitell, Hand- 
book, Econ. Prod., Panjab, page 546. 

HYDNOCARPUS INEBRIANS, Vahl 

Hydnocarpufl venenata. Gcsrtn. 



Kowtee. Mahr. 
Alakooloo. SisaH. 



Murra vuttay maram. 
Tam. 



A large tree, growing in Ceylon on the 
banks of rivers up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet. It is a common tree on the west coast, 
not so in the Coimbatore jungles. The tree 
is hardly found in the Bombay northern jungles 
on the coast ; more frequently in those south 



of the Savitree river. The wood is not used 
for any purpose. The seeds of the fruit afford 
an oil. H. alpinus is a tree of the penin- 
sula, and H. odoratus grows in Assam and 
Silhet. H. odoratus is the Gynocardia odo- 
rata, Soxb. and Chaoolmoogra odorata, Roxb. 
— Voigt, Thwaites, Drs. Oibsonand Wight. 

HYMEN^l COURBARIL, Linn. 

Locust tree. Effo. I Courbaril Locust tree. Eng • 

Gum Anime tree. Eno. | 

It is a fine lofty spreading tree, and grows 
in the tropical pai'ts of America, in Jamaica, 
and in Tenasserim. The timber of the old 
trees is very hard and tough, and is in grefit 
request for wheel- work, particularly for cogs. 
The wood is very hai'd and is so heavy that a 
cubic foot is said to weigh a hundred pounds : 
it takes a fine polish and is used by cabinet- 
makers. The trunk acquires an immense 
height. When in a sickly state, it furnishes 
the resin called Western Anime. It was 
introduced into Tenasserim, by Major Mac- 
farquhar, and is easily propagated. The resiu 
exudes from between the principal roots. It 
is fine and transparent, of a red or yellowish- 
red colour, and in large lumps. It resembles 
amber, is very hard, and sometimes contains 
leaves, insects, or other objects imbedded in it. 
It burns readily, emitting a very fragrant smell. 
Dissolved in rectified spirits of wine it makes 
one of the finest kinds of varnish. — Eng, Cyc, 
Drs. CShaughnessy, p. 314, Dr. Masons 
Tenasserim, p. 156, Voigt, p. 252. 

HYMENODYCTION. Of this genus of 
plants, belonging to one of the Ciuchonacea;, 
B., obovatum, W.. Icon , " Yella mala kai 
maram," Tam., " Kurwye," Maiir., U. utile, 
W. Ic, " Peronjoli maram," Tam., and 
" Kurwye," Mahr., grow in the Raraghaut, 
Coimbatore and in Cauara, but wood only fit for 
fuel. H. thyrsiflorum, grows at Rajmahal, 
Chittagong, and at Rangoon. — Drs. Wight and 
Oibson, Voigt, Roxb. i, 530. 

HYMENODYCTION, Species. 

Dudippa (Godavery For- I Ohctippa (Circars^. Tel. 
ests,) Tel. | 

A large tree of the Godavery. Wood not 
used in the Godavery forests. — Captain 
Beddome, 

HYMENODYCTION. EXCELSUM, 
Wall, in Fl. Ind. ; W. ^ A. ; W. Ic, 
Cinchona excelsa, Roxh. 



Kalabachnak. DuK. Hind. 
Cedar wood. Eng. 
Kundaru. ? Hikd. 
Bunctaru. Hind. 
Barthoa of Ilushyarpnr. 
Thab „ 

Phuldoo of Kumaon. 
Patce 
Dhoulee 












Sagapu maram. TiUf. 

Burja. 

Burija. 

Chotippa. 

Bandara. 

Piindaroo ? 

Dudipa. 

Manabira. 



Tel. 






Dr. Stewart says that it grows to a large 
tree in the Siwalik hills and along the Bavi 
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INGA DULCIS. 



river, with a timber, white, soft and light, 
aud used for yokes of ploughs aud scab- 
bards. Mr. R. Thompson says of Phuldoo, 
Patee, Dhoulee, that iu Kumaon it is a large 
handsome tree, but ordinary wood soft and 
perishable ; some seasoned portions however, 
resembled elm. It is avery large tree, common 
all round the foot of the Neilglierries, and iu the 
mountainous parts of the Circars, but chiefly 
in the valleys. The wood is firm, close-grained, 



of a pale mahogany colour, and very useful for 
many purposes. The bitter astringent bark b 
used by tanners, also medicinally, but it con- 
tains no alkaloid. — Drs. Roxburgh, i, 530, 
0'Shaugkn€Ssi/,p.S94, J- L. Stewart^ p, 115, 
Mr. Thompson^ Mr. Mclvory Ains, Mat. Med. 

HYMENODYCTIOM OBOVATUM, W. 
and A, A tree of the Eamghaut, — VoigL 

II YMENOD YCTION UTILE, a tree of 
Coimbatore and Canara. — Voigt^ Br, Wight. 



I 



lARVlNI, Tam.? 

Yarviney. Tam. | Crawn. Dut. & Pobt. 

This Ceylon tree grows tall and straight, 
from twenty to forty-five feet high, and from 
twelve to thirty inches in diameter. It may 
bo obtained in great quantities, and answers 
many purposes in ship and house-work. — 
JBdi/e on the Timber of Ceylon. 

ICICA INDICA, W. 4- A. 



Bufs^ra serrata, Wall. Schinus Saheria, H. B. 

Sc^nuB BengalenbiSyZT.^. „ Kiara. „ 

A tree of Assam and Chittagong; its timber 
is close-grained and hard, as tough as oak, 
but heavier, and used for fui*niture by the 
natives. — Voig t. 

ILEX. A genus of plants of which Dr, 
Wight mentions 1. Gardneriana and 1. Wighti- 
ana. Mr. Thwaites mentions as growing in 
Ceylon, I. denticulata, a large, and I. Walkeri, 
a small tree. I. denticulata has a good wood. 
I. chinensis is a tree of China, and I. odorata 
is a tree of Nipal. Mr. Hodgson, in his 
*' Nagasaki,'' mentions eight species in Japan, 
viz., aquifolium, crenata, integra, latifolia, 
microphylla ; rotunda and serrata. 

ILEX DIPYRENA, Wall. Grows as a 
moderate-sized tree up to 9,500 feet in the 
Himalaya. Dr. Stewart says its wood is not 
esteemed, but Mr. Powell describes it as a 
heavy, hard and fine-gi'ained wood like ' com- 
mon holly, and used for various purposes of 
carpentry. — WighVs leaves, Thw. En. PL 
Zeyl.y Mr. Fowell, Dr. J. L. Stewart. See 
Japak. 

ILEX WIGHTIANA, Wall, W. Ic., 
t. 1,21^6. 

Andung Woenna. Singh. 

A common but small tree near Colombo, up 
to 4,000 feet, with a maximum girth in Ceylon 
of 8 to 10 inches ; but Dr. Wight measured one 
on the Neilgherries with a girth of 1 8 inches. 
Its wood is of a light colour, and is used for 
roofs and common purposes. Mr. Fergusson 
considers this and Wight's I. gardneriana of 
the Neilgherries, as identical. — MuFergusson. 



INDIGOFERA, Species. 

Donn-daloun. BuRir. 

This tree is four or five feet in girth, found 
both in the Rangoon and Tounghoo disti'icts 
though it is scarce. Wood white colour and 
adapted for eveiy purpose of house-building — 
Lr. McClelland. 

INDIKE, BuRM. Ebony of Moulmein. 

INGA BIGEMINA,* Willde ; W J^ A. 

Mimosa bigemlDa, Linn. 
„ lucida, Jioxb, PI. Ind. 
Pithecolobium bigeminum, Bentk. ; W. & A, 

1 a-nyen. Burm. | Iron wood. £ng. of Bur- 

Katur konna. | mah ? 

This large and beautiful ti*ee grows in the 
Konkans, Nepaul, Assam and Pegu. It is of 
smaller girth than the I. xylocarpa, but grows 
to a great height, and has a black, hard and 
tough wood. Like the I. xylocai'pa, it is 
called iron wood by the English in Pegu aud 
Tenasserim. In native gardens it is an orna- 
mental tree, with sweet scented blossoms and 
affording a thick beautiful shade. Its seeds are 
poisonous when taken intenially, notwithstand- 
ing which they are sold at a high price in 
the bazaar, aud are used by Buimese and 
Karens as a condiment to their pi*eserved fish. 
— Drs. McClelland and Mason^ Roxh. ii, 544, 
Voigt. 

INGA DULCIS, Willde. 

Mimosa dulci8,^oa;&.. Cor. PI. 
Pithecolobium didce, Benth. 



Sweet Inga. Eno. 
Manilla lamarind. Ek6. 



IKoorkapuh marun. Tax. 
Sima cMnta. Tki» 



This small tree of the Philippines, isolated 
specimens of which are occasionally found 
from 12 to 18 inches in diameter, resemblep 
the hawthorn in general appearance. It i 
cultivated in India. It was introduced fron 
Manilla into the Circars, but was a Mexican 
tree, which the Spaniards had introduced intc 
the Eastern Archipelago. It furnishes a hard 
reddish wood. It is a most valuable hedge 
plant, and is now sparingly used along some 
of the railway lines of the peninsula. The 
pulp of the fruit is edible. — Roxb. ii, 556. 
Voigt, Dr. Cleghorn in M. JE. J. R. 
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INGA XYLOCARPA, DC, ; W. ^ A. ; 
W, Ic, ; J. Graham. 

Mimoea xylocarpa, Rooch. Cor, PI. 
Xylia dolabriformiSy Berich, 
Acacia xylocarpa, WUlde, 

Pyangadeau ? BuRii. 

Pyn-£ulo. 

I^eng-khadoe. 

Pingadoo. 

Ycrool. Cax, ? 

Jam bay. ,, 

Jamba mara. Can. 

Betada cwamasikiTriksha. 

Cak. ?? 
Iron wood of Arracan and 
Pegu. £no. 



»» 



t« 



n 



Partridge wood of Lond on. 

£ng. 

Jamboo. Hind. 
. Jamba. Mahr. 
' Erool of Malabar. 
I Eruvalu maram. Tam. 

Malei avereL „ ?? 

Tangedu. Tel. 

Konda Tangodu. Circars, 

Tkl. 
1 Boja of the Godavery. 

This valuable timber tree is remarkable for 
its thick woody legume ; it grows to a large 
size, is a stately tree which blossoms during 
the hot season, at which perio<l it is iieai*ly 
destitute of foliage, and is met with in many 
parts of Southern India, in varying abundance. 
It is abundant in the Walliar forests of Coim- 
batore, it is also abundant in North Canara, 
particnlarly between Sircee and Yellapore, 
and is not uncommon in the seaboard forests 
of the Bombay Presidency, south of Panwell. 
In Canara and Sunda, it grows chiefly above 
the ghats in Soopeh and Dandelee, where it 
grows large ; and, there, its tough and strong 
wood is very useful in house-building. It is 
met with in the Godavery forests where it 
grows very large on the mountains, and 
mnch of it grows in the Yizagapatam district. 
Dr. McClelland says that, in the Southern 
forests of Pegu, it is a plentiful large tree^ 
fifteen to eighteen inches in diameter, very 
lofty and straight, and would afford, excellent 
spars for naval purposes, if not too heavy. It 
is most plentiful in Prorae, especially so near 
the forks of the Tenasserimj and very abund- 
ant in Amherst, Mergui and Tavoy. In the 
Prome forests, it is usually about 6 feet in 
girth, but in all the other branches of the 
Tenasserim, it attains a larger size, frequently 

8 or 9 feet. Dr. Bmndis says it is abundant 
throughout the forests on and near the hills 
of British Burmah, and is, there, a magni- 
ficent tree. It is the Ironwood of Pegu. 
The sap-wood is attacked by white ants and 
decays easily, but it is very limited in large 
trees. The heart-wood of full-grown trees is 
said to last as long as teak. This wood would 
be invaluable if it were not for its weight. 
It is used, he says, for house and bridge posts, 
ploughs, boat anchors, in the construction of 
carts and for other purposes. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 60 to 66. In a full-gi'own tree 
on good soil, the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 50 feet, and average 
.girth measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 

9 feet. It sells, there, at 12 annas per cubic 
foot. This wood is of a very superior 
quality, everywhere ; is dark-coloured, very 
hard and dense, strong and daittble — ^but, 



in the Bombay Presidency, the tree does not 
gi'ow straight to any size ; and, there, it 
is not available for house or ship-building. 
An inch bar, of the Coimbatore wood, sus- 
tained lbs. 550. It is one of two Iron woods 
of the Airacan provinces, the other being 
the I. bijemina. It resists nails, which can- 
not be driven into it It is excellent for 
naves of wheels and for all purposes demand- 
ing great strength, such as crooks for ships — 
knees and bends, posts, piles and bridges : 
and it is excellent for railway sleepera and 
recommended for handles of chisels, gauges, 
&c., but is too heavy for other ordnance pur- 
poses. The hard wood is as impervious to 
white ants as teak, and is even more durable 
in the ground. Natives assured Dr. Mason 
that they had seen house-posts of this wood 
taken up after having stood forty years, and 
that the part which had been buried was as 
sound as new timber. That of the Godavery 
forests is described as yielding a valuable tim-. 
ber,and according to Dr. Roxburgh, the timber 
is remarkably strong and durable, but Mr. 
Rohde did not meet with it in the Circara 
exceeding a foot or 14 inches in diameter, 
and, then, always faulty in the centre ; he also 
says tl^at, in the Yizagapatam district, this 
wood is used for common purposes, but it is 
generally faulty in the centre, it is not a bad 
wood for furniture, is well adapted for handles 
of tools, &c., the average size at Yizagapatam 
is 12 inches in diameter and fifteen feet long ; 
on the Godavery it is seldom obtained exceed* 
ing 8 inches in diameter and generally is 
faulty in the centre ; it is used for posts. He 
thinks it a good wood for screens, framing of 
furniture, linings of drawers, tool handles, 
and generally for all purposes, for which a 
moderately hard, strong wood, not liable to 
split or cast about, is required. It would, 
thus, seem to be in general use in the various 
countries of British India and in the adjacent 
Island of Ceylon. In the Madras Gun 
Carriage Manufactory, it is used for poles, 
axle cases, and braces for transport limbers, 
poles and yokes for water carts, cheeks, axle 
cases for transport carriages, light mortar 
carts. Captain Puckle, writing from Mysore, 
says it is used for furniture, shafts, plough 
heads and knees, and crooked timbers in ship- 
building, and railway sleepers. It has been 
lart^ely used on the Madias Railway. In a 
letter dated Ist September 1862, to Mr. R. 
B. Elwin, Agent and Manager, the Acting 
Chief Engineer, says, " From all I can gather, 
from the statistics furaished by the Engineers 
of the South-west Line, it appears that, as 
far as can be ascertained, the sleepei*s of Erool 
employed in the Railway exhibited a very fair 
durability. Those that were laid down on the 
Western Division, two years ago, do not now 
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appear to show the least symptom of decay. 
If judiciously selected and thoroughly sea- 
soued, there can be little doubt of their con- 
tinuing serviceable for at least six years, and 
further experience may prove sleepers of this 
wood to possess still greater durability. It 
has been employed extensively for different 
purposes, among others, for piles, transoms 
and walling pieces. The piles of the tempo- 
rary bridge over the Cuddlehoondy river, 
completed in the commencement of 1859, are 
of this timber, and appear to have stood well ; 
and, though the sea-woim has perforated them 
on all sides, the damage done does not appear 
to extend below the sap-wood. In small 
scantlings, it is liable to split and warp under 
exposure to the weather. As an experiment, 
Mr. Lovell drove a small pile, 2 inches in 
section, and which was purposely selected free 
of sap, into the river at the site of the Kud- 
dlehoondy bridge, and after an exposure of 18 
months when cut up, it was found to be 
desti'oyed to a depth only of a :J^ of an inch. 
The horizontal timbers in this bridge which are 
also of Erool are perfectly sound, they were 
however coated with tar and appear to have 
been well seasoned previous to use. I have 
no doubt that, of all the timbers from the 
Indian forests, Erool will be found to hold a 
high place in respect of durability and general 
usefulness." — Roxh,y ii, 543, Voigt, 528, Drs. 
BrandiSyWighe, McClelland, Mason, Gibson, 
and Cleg horn in Conservatoi's Report, Captain 
Dance, Mr. Rohde, Calcutta and Madras 
Catalogues of the Exhibition of 1%62, Captain 
Puchle and Colonel Maitland : Report of 
Acting Chief Engineer, Madras Railway, 
and Records of the Consulting Engineer^ 
favoured through Mr. Elwin and Captain 
Jpfendergast, 

INHAYON ? A tree of Akyab, furnishing 
a moderate-sized wood. It is plentiful, but not 
much used. — CaL Cat. Ex. 1862. 

INJIN PEWOO, BuRM, 

White Injin. Anglo-Burm. 
Found in abundance all over the provinces of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of a maximum 
length of 22 feet and maximum girth of 2 cubits. 
It is very light and perishable, and only fit for 
firewood. — Captain Dance. 

IRGULT, Tam., also Er-gulie, Tam. The 
name of a Ceylon tree, which is about fourteen 
inches in diameter and eight feet in height. 
It is not a useful wood. — Edt/e on the Timber 
of Ceylon. 



IRON WOOD. 

Pya of Akyab. 
Pieng „ 
Yserhout. Dut. 
Iron Wood. Eno. 
Bois do fer. Fr. 



Eisenbolz. Geb. 
Legno di ferro. It. 
Lignum ferreumi Lat. 
Naw. Singh. 
Plohierro. Sp. 



t-o a great variety of woods, in consequence 
of their hardness, and almost every country has 
an iron-wood of its own. The product of an 
evergreen tree, Sideroxyloji, remarkable for 
the hardness and weight of ics timber, which 
sinks in water, receives this name : it is of a 
reddish cast, and corrodes like iron. This 
tree grows chiefly in the West India islands, 
and is likewise very common in South America. 
Mesua ferrea, a tree furnishing one of tlie 
iron woods, and which, also, has received its 
specific name from the hardness of its wood, 
is a native of Ceylon and of the peninsulas of 
India, of Northern India, Malacca and of the 
islands, and perhaps M. pedunculata, likewise 
furnishes part of the timber known under 
this name. The timber of the Metrosideros 
vera of China, is called true iron- wood : the 
Chinese are said to make their rudders and 
anchors of it, and, among the Japanese, it is 
so scarce and valuable, that it is only allowed 
to be made use of for the service of their 
king. The iron-wood of southern China, 
however, is Baryxylum rufum ; of the island 
of Bourbon, Stadmaiinia sideroocylon, and of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Sideroxylon milano- 
phlmum, which latter is very hard, close- 
grained, and sinks in water. The Ceylonese 
also give the name to tlie wood of Maba 
buxifolia, and have also an iron-wood tree^ 
known under the Singhalese name of " Naw," 
in the western provinces of Ceylon, perhaps the 
Mesua ferrea or Maba buxifolia. It is describ- 
ed as used for bridges and buildings. That of 
the Canara forests is from two species of 
Memccylon, and, on the Coromandel coast, 
the term is occasionally applied to the wood 
of the Casuarina equisitlfolia : in Tenasserim, 
the term is applied to the woods of Inga 
xylocarpa and I. bijemina ; and to that of a 
species of Diospy ros. The iron- wood of Aus- 
tralia is from a species of Eucalyptus, and 
that of Norfolk island from the Notolsea loa- 
gi folia. The iron- wood of Guiana is from the 
Robinia panacoca (of Aublet), that of 
Jamaica is the Tagara ptcrota, and Ery- 
throxylon araolatum, which is also called red- 
wood. ^giphiloRaMartinicensis jmdCoccoloba 
latifolia, are other West Indian trees, to the 
timbers of which the name of iron-wood has 
been applied, Ostrya virginica, called Ameri- 
can hop horn-beam, has wood exceedingly 
hard and heavy, whence it is generally callec' 
iron-wood in America, and in some place 
lever-wood. Under the name of Iron-wood, 
two specimens ' were sent by the Calcutti 
Committee to the Exhibition of 1862. On< 
of them Pya, Vern., a tree of Akyab, grows 
to a moderate size, and is plentiful in the 
Sandoway and Ramree disti'icts. The othei 
Iron wood, Pieng, Vern., also, a tree Oj 



Iron wood is a commercial term, applied | Akyab, grows to a large size, and is ver> 
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plentiful in Arrakan, its wood is veiy hard, 
and used for posts. Like the commci'cial 
terms, Cedar, Ebony, Rosewood, &c., &c., &c., 
this notice of the many trees, the timbers from 
which ai-e termed " Iron- woods" will show the 
necessity for careful discrimination. — Holt- 
zappfel, Messrs. Faulkner, Mendis and 
McGU-livray^ iJrs, Bennett and Mason, Cal. 
Cat, £x. of 1 862, 

ISAUXIS ROXBURGIIIANA, Wight, 

Mendora. SiNGH- 

A well known and justly valued timber tree. 
It produces a quantity of gum-resin. This 
must not be confounded with Haly or Gal- 
Mendora, which belong to the Leguminosae. 
Na-Mendora, is a name invented by the con- 
tractors for Caltura bridge. — Mr, Feryusson. 

ISGARASI KARRA, Tel., Iscarasi wood, 
Anglo-Tel. of the Northern Ci rears, is pro- 
bably from the Sapindus rubiginosus. 

ISONANDRA. A genus of large trees, 
growing in Ceylon, and in the two peninsulas 
of India. Dr. Wight, in Icones, has, I. can- 
dolleana, 1220 ; lanceolata, 359; percha, 1589; 
perottetiana, 1219 ; polyandra, 1589, and vil- 
losa, 360. Thwaites mentions, in Ceylon, I. 
canaliculata, Thw,, a middle-sized tree in the 
Caltura district ; I. grandis, Thw., a large tree 
of the central province and Saffragam dis- 
tricts, from the seeds of which an oil is 
extracted and which is used similarly to that 
of the Bassia longifolia. He also names I. 
loBvifolia ; pauciflora ; rubiginosa and Wigh- 
tiana, as trees of moderate and large size. — 
I>r, Wight, Thw., En. FL Zeyl. 

ISONANDRA GUTTA, Hook. 

Mftzer wood tree. Enc | Niato. Malay. 

The Gutta-percha tree is a native of the 
Malayan Archipelago, to which it is almost 
confined, and produces the Percha which is as 
indestructible by chemical agents as caout- 
chouc. The timber of this lai-ge tree is not 
known. 

ITTI, Arali, Porrel, or Attn, Itti, according 
to Edye, are the Malayala names of a Malabar 
and Canara tree which grows to about forty 
feet in height, and two feet in diameter ; it is 
used by the native cai'penters for the planks 
of vessels, and is said by them to be a valuable 



wood. Thist ree, the Hindu people worship 
and respect, and consider of great importance 
and value. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

IXORA, Species, 

Telia kooroowan. Tel. 
A common tree of Ganjam and Goomsur ; 
extreme height 20 feet, circumference 1 foot, 
height from ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 6 feet. The fire-sticks used by the 
shikarees for night-hunting are taken from 
this tree. It also yields an oil which is applied 
to the sores of cattle. It seems to be I. parvi- 
flora. — Captain Macdonald, Dr. Cleghorn. 



IXORA PARVIFLGRA, VahL 

Ixora alba, Roxb, 

pavetta, Andr. 
declpiens, DC. 



n 



ft 



Webera corymbosa, Sm. 
Herb. 



Gundhal Kungnn. Beng. 
Henna gorivi. Can. 
Torch Tree. Eng. 
Gandhul ? Hind. 
Runghun. ? 
Jilpai. 

Koora. Mahb. 
Maha Ratam bala. Singh. 
Sowendee cuttay. Tarn, of 
Ceylon. 






Earan cuttay. Tarn, of Oey 

Ion. 
Soowndee cottay. Tam. 
Kadlng cottay. „ 

Koree. Godavery. Tel. 
Korimi pala ? , , 

Korivi pala. Circars Tel. 
Komma chettu. 
Putta pala. 
Tedda. ,, 
Tadapallu. 



»» 



A small tree, not uncommon in many parts 
of India. It is common in the jungles and on 
the ghats of the Bombay coast ; but is, there, 
seldom sufficiently long or straight for house- 
hold pui'poses. It is met with in the Godavery 
forests and in the Circars. It grows at Nag- 
pore and in Bengal, and on the banks and near 
tanks at Kotah ; the flowers are pure white, 
are very sweetly scented, and it blossoms in 
the hot weather ; it would foim a veiy fit 
ornament for gardens and pleasure-grounds. 
It furnishes a hai'd but very small wood, rather 
of good quality, which is sometimes used for 
beams and posts in the houses of the poor of 
the Madras presidency ; but, throughout India, 
it is more used for torches than for any other 
purpose, as it bums very readily and clearly, 
and on that account its branches are often 
made into torches by people travelling at night. 
— Roxb. i, 383, Voigt, Gibson, Ainslie,Irvine, 
M. E. J. R,, Captain ReddomCy Flor* Andh., 
Roxb.y Mr. Fergusson^ 



J 



JACK WOOD, Eng. Artocarpus integri- 
folia, Lat. 



Phuiud. Guz. 
Funsi. ,, 
Fhannas. Hind. 
FuiM? Hem. Mahr. 



Nangka. Malay. 
Ura^ Pila. Malkal. 
Pilla maram. Tam. 
Viram pila 



In many places the tree is found two feet 
and a half in diameter, and from thirty to 



thirty-five feet high. In Canara, this wood 
was preferred by Tipu Sultan for the grab 
vessels built at Onnoor, his naval depot. lu 
Ceylon, at Point de Galle, it is used by the 
furniture makers for chairs, coaches, &c., for 
which purpose it answers well ; and, if pol- 
ished with care, its brilliant colour is superior 
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to that of maho<?any. When worked and cut Caataneachinonsig 5pr.(m«.) 
down, it IS yellow, but turns dark and improves \ .A/k^.) 

by iicre.—JSdve, Forests of Malabar aw^i ^^"^'^^^^^^rifi^'f.t^^^ 
Canara, otfc Artocarpus integiilona. „ orixA,s.d:Z. 

J AMBAU, the name of a tree m Canara Ceius wuwenowiana, Roem, 
wliich grows from two to four feet in diameter, ;' M^"u**s.vir.'^*' 
and from twenty-fTve to forty feet in height. Cephaiotaxua um'bracuiifera, 

„ dmpacea, ^^ (f: Z. 



This wood, as also the Kulbagi, is very scarce. 
It very much resembles mahogany, and is 
geaerally used for house furtiture. — £d?/ey 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

JAMBOSA AQUEA, D.C.~W, and A, 
Roxb.y W. I. 

Eugenia (J.) aquea, Wight, Illustr. 
Engenia sylvestris, Moon's Cat. 
Jambo. Bbno. | Wal-jambo-gass. Singh. 

A small tree abundant in the Central Pro- 
vince of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 5,000 
feet. Wood white and soft. — Thw, En, PI, 
Zeyl , p. 115, Mr, Fergtusofi. 

JAMBOSA CYLINDRICA ? 

Eugenia (J.) oylindrica, Wight, Icones. 
Eugenia (J.) pauciflora, Wight, Icones. 

A moderate-sized tree of the Ambagamowa 
district in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 3,000 
feet.— I%w. En, PL Zeyl.y 11, p. 115. 

JAMBOSA SALICEFOLIA ? 

Pan Jambool. Mahr. 
A crooked species of jambool, growing 
much on the rivers of the Bombay Deccan 
districts. The stem is generally useless for 
house purposes, on account of its crookedness, 
but the straight shoots are eagerly sought 
after as rafters. — Dr. Qibson. See Eugenia 
salicefolia. 

JAPAN TIMBER TREES, many of the 
timber trees of Japan were noticed by Thun- 
berg during his residence, there, nearly a 
hundred years ago. The most recent notice 
of the plants of that island is in Hodgson's 
Nagasaki, pp, 342-43 and their names, alpha- 
betically arranged are as under : — 

Alniia flrma. S. A Z. 

„ japonica, S. dt Z. 

„ Tiridta, DC. 
Antidesraa Japonicnm, S. AZ, 



AblM tanga, S. it Z. 
„ {Picea)firnia S. <fe Z. 
„ (Pioea) homolepis, S. 

<t Z. 
., microsperma, Lindl. 
.. Veitchil, LindU. 
Alcoqulana, Lindl. 
bifida. S. A Z. 
jeioensU, S. A Z. 
Smithiana, Loud, [poli- 
ia, S. «fc Z.) 
Acer distylmn, 8. dr Z. 
palmatum, Thunh. 
carpinlfoUum, S. A Z. 
cratflSgifoUum, S. A Z. 
ruflnerve, S. A Z. 
micFanthum, S. A Z. 
Japonioam, ThJbg. 
pictam, Thbg. 
polymorpham, S. A Z. 
■essUifoliiun. 8. A Z. 
dlBaectom, Thuv^. 
„ tioo jpeciM undeicHfted. 
Acenuithua dlphyllui, T)cm. 
„ aagittatuSiiS. <it^. 
^le Mplaila, L. fCitru* tri- 
folia, Thbg. J 
M»evlxa chinensii, Bunge. 
tnrblnata, Blume, 
diuimilis, A. Gray. 
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Ardisia crispa, A. Dl. 
,, glabra, A. Dl. 
„ japonica, BL 
„ pusllla, A. Dl. 
Berberis Thnnbcrgli, DC. 
„ vulgaris, Thh^. 
,, Japonica, S'. d' iT. 
Betula groiBa, S. A Z. 

carpinlfolia, S. A Z. 
ulmifolU, S. A Z, 
Japonica, Sieb. 
Bojinia rutsscarpa, A. Jum. 
Bronssonetia papyrifera, Vent 
,, Kampferl, Sith. 

Sieboldil, Bl. 
{kawinoki, SUIb.) 
Carpinoi eroia^ Bl. 

„ cordata, Bl. 
Castanea vesca, Owrin. var. 
japonica, Blume. 
crenata, 8. A Z. (Ja- 
jponica, vat. ere- 
naia, Bl.) 
stricU, S. A Z. rja- 
ponieOy var. tiric- 
ta, Bl.) 



it 



tt 



pedunculata, iS. 
A Z. 
„ Fortnnei, Hook. 
Citnu japonicus, Thbg. 
„ aurantium, L. 
„ decumana. L. 
CenueidoB apetala, S. A Z. 
Cordia thyrsiflora, S. A Z. 
Corylns heterophylla, FUch. 

„ Sieboldiana, Bl. 
Cryptomeria japonica, Don. 
Cimninghamia sinensia, R.Br. 
QycM revoluta, L. Thbg. 0. 
prolifera, S. A Z. 
Diospyros kaki, L. 

„ japonica, S. d Z. 
Diphylleia cymoaa. Mien. 
DistegocarpuB carpi nns, S. cf 
Z. {Carpinvis japonica, Bl.) 
„ laxiflora, S. 4 

Z. (6'arptniM, Bl.) 
EisMgnus maerophylla. Thbg. 
umbeUaU. Thbg. 



fi 



pungens, Thbg. 
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ongipes A. Oray. 
reflaaa, Moer. and 
Dene. 
glabra, Thbg. 
criapa, Thbg. 
moltiflora, Thbg. 
ElBSOcarpus photinisBfoUus, 

Hook. 
„ japonioQB, S. 4" Z- 
Elaeodendron, Sp. 
Epimedlnm laaschianain, DC 
„ macranthum, Dcm.. 
„ vlolaceam, Dctvt. 
„ Ikariso, SiA. 
EuonymoB japonicus, ThJb. 
,, 8ieboldianaB,£Ium« 
„ Thunbeigiantts, £<. 
[CtUutrvA oJatiu, 
Thbg.) 
HtlanooarY^f aXaUit 
TurcM. 
■nbtriflonu, Blume. 
HamiltonianoB. Wall 
latifolius, Mill t 
Enptelea polyandra, S. 4" Z. 
EuBcaphis staphyleoides, 3. 

4-z. 

, , Bimpliclf olia, iS. ^ Z. 
Evodia ramiflora, A. Gray. 
FaguB sylvatica, L. 
„ crenata, Blume. 

Fatoua aspera, Oaud. 
„ pilosa. Gaud. 
Gardneria nutans, S. <f Z. 
Glyptoatrolius pendala8,i?nd2 
HomoioceltiB aspera, BL 
Ilex crenata, Thbg. 

„ microphylla, B2, 

„ Integra, Thbg. 

„ laUfolia, Thbg. 

„ rotunda, Thbg. 

, , aerrata, Thbg. 

„ aqnifollum, L. 

„ var. heterophylla. 

Juglans, 3 8p. 
Juniperos rigida, 8. d" Z. 
„ Uxifolia, Hook. 
„ chinenBls, L. 
,, procumbens, Sied. 
Koelrenteria paniculata,£aana 
Larix leptolepia, Sieb. 
Maclura gerontogoea, 8. 4" ^* 
Msssa Dornne. Bl. {Dorcena 
japonxea, Thbg.) 
Melia Aaedeiacn, L. 
„ Toosendau, 8. 4" ^* 
„ jaiK>nica, Don. 
Metrosideros. Sp. 8. 4 ^• 
Moms alba, L. 2libg. 
„ Indica, L. ihbg. 
„ jftponica, Sieb. 
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Myrica rubra, 8. 4' ^^ 
Myrsioe nerilfolia, S. 4 ■^• 
Nandina domestica. Ihbg. 
Pinus densi flora, 8. 4 Z. 
Massoniana, Lamb. 
parviflora, 8. 4" Z. 
koraiensis, 8. 4 Z. 
sinensis. Lamb. 
piuaater, A\i. {ntli. f) 
Piptoeacca hypophyllantha, 

TurcT. 
Platycarya strobUacea. ^^ <f 
Z. .Fortunta ChitKHsts, 
LimU.) 
Podocarpua macrophyUa,*traZ2 
Maki,S.dZ.,Vhl. 
nen$%a. Wall.) 
Koraiana, Si^b. 
nageia, R. Br. 
japonica. Sieb. 
cuspidata. Endl. 
grandilolia, £iiiiL 
Populna, Sip. 
Prunus Persica, L. 
paduB, L. 

naniculata, JTmnb. 
Mnme, S.dFJ?. 
Japonica, Thba. 
tomentott, Thbg. 
Bpinoloaa, 8.^ Z, 
maerophylla, ^\ <f Z. 
pseudo ceiasuB, Lindl. 
PterocarpuB sort>ifoUa.5. <f JS, 

rboifolia. 8. <f Z. 
Pteroatyrax corymbosam, S. 

„ micraothum , S. 

4Z. 
„ hlspidnm, S. <f Z, 
Pnnica gronatam, L. 

Queicoa glabra, Thbg. 
acata, Thbg. 
glanca. Thbg, 
cuspidata, Thbg. 
aerrata, Thbg. 
glanduUfera, lUtiaie. 
dentate, Tkbg. 
phyUyraoidea, A. 

Oray^ 
Sieboldiana, Bt. 
nrtieasfoUa, Bl. 
caneaoena, EL 
variabilia, Bl. 
aliena. Bl. 
cxispnla, BL 
Boigerii, Bl. 
BessiloUa, BL 
aalicina. Bl. 
myrsinsBfoUa, BL 
gilra, Bt 

grosseaerrata, B<. 
lacera,B(. 
maiginata, Bt. 
lavigata, BL 

Retinispora obtuaa, S. S Z. 
„ ericoide^ Zuec 

„ pisifera, 8. <f Z. 

, , Bqoarrosa, 8. 4" Z. 

Rhodomyrtua tomentoaa, IXX. 
BhuB Bemialata, Mwrr. 
„ Javanica, L. fattt.J 
„ aaooedanea. L. 
sylvestris, S.d" Z. 
Temidfeia, DC. 
toxicodendron, L. rar. 
Salisburia adiantif olia, 8,4' Z. 
Sapindna Mokorosal, Qeertn. 
Salix japonica, Thbg. 
.. alba. L. 

subfragilis, Andert. 
purpurea, L. 
padifolla. L. 
▼iridula. Andert. 
Tulpina, Andert. 
acutifolia, W. 
8leboldiaaa» Bfomt. 
Integra, Thbg. 
„ Babylonlca, L, 
Sciadopitys vertiotUata,5.^X 
Skimmla japonica. Thbg. 
Spixsaa callosa, IMg. 

chanuadrys, TTibg. 
(S. Sevuii.) 
ThunbergU, 8.4^ 
prunlfoUa, 8. 4" Z, 
ehanuedryfolia, L. 
japonica, Sieb. 
betolfffolla, FaU, 
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Spixaea p&lmata, Thbg. 

„ anmcus, L. 

,. salicifolia, L, 
Sponia nudiflora, S. (f Z. 
HUphylea Bumalda, S. cf Z. 
Sterculia japonica. 
Stjnrax japonicum, 5. d Z. 
obassia, S. ^ Z. 



Symplocoa oerlifolia, S. cf Z. 
Taziu cuspidata, 6\ & E. 

„ adpuaaa. Knight. 
Tecoma grandiflora, DC 
Thuja orientalis, L. 

„ excctoa, Bmig. 

,, pendula. Lamb. 
Thnjopsis dolabrata, S.A Z. 
Torreya nucifera, S. ^ Z. 
Ulmus panrifolia, Jar^. 
Xanthoxylnm piperltum, J>C 
„ 8chinifolinm,5. <f Z, 



ZanUioxyTom lemilatum, &>. 



Sjmplocca japonica, 1>C. 
„ pnmifolia, 5. ^Z. 
„ myrtacea, S. <f Z. 
lancifoliB, i'. tf Z, 
„ leptoatachja, ^. ^ 

„• theophrastsafolia, 

S. <^ Z. 

HodgsoiCs Nagasaki^ p. 342,3. 

JAREBEE. A thorny shrub of Jhullun- 
dhur used for fences. — Lieut.- CoL Lake, Com- 
missionety Jhullundkur Division, 

JATI, Malay. A wood of the Archipe- 
lago^ much used in making prahus and in 
house-building at Bawean. {Note. — Is it the 
teaky Tectona grandis ?) 

JAVA TIMBER. In the time of Sir S. 
Raffles, notwithstanding the extent to which 
cultivation had been can'ied on in many dis- 
tricts of the island, large portions of its sur- 
face, were still covered with primeval forests, 
affording excellent timber of various descrip- 
tions. 

** Jati" extensive forests of the Jati, or 
teak of India are found in almost all the east- 
em provinces. The teak tree grows in Java 
at a moderate elevation above the level of the 
ocean. 

Besides teak, several kinds of wood or tim- 
ber are employed for various domestic pur- 



poses, 



as 



u 



BendOy'' a light wood, useful for canoes. 

JSifUungan^ wood is employed in the same 
manner as " Wadang," but grows to a larger 
size ; the colour of the wood and bark is red. 

" Demole'* tree affords a light wood, which 
IS made into planks, and employed where 
durability is not much required. 

" Janglo^^ wood is considei*ed by the 
natives as tlie toughest wood produced in the 
island, and is always employed for bows when 
procurable : the tree is of a moderate size. 

" Jaran" is a white wood taking the tool 
easily : the natives prefer it to all others for 
the construction of their saddles, which con- 
sist principally of wood. 

" Kedawung^* wood is whitish and moder- 
ately hard. 

** Kelumpit,^ is a very large tree : sections 
are employed by the natives for cart wheels. 

" JKusambi" wood is uncommonly heavy, 
hard and close : it supplies anchors for small 
Tessels, blocks, pestles, and numerous similar 
utensils. 

" Xo&wi," is a yellowish and hard wood, 
employed for the handles of axes and various 
utensils. 



" Lampean^^ or " laban" wood, is light but 
durable, and affords materials for the handles 
of the spears or pikes borne by the natives. 

" LurerC^ wood I'esembles the nangkn, but 

is generally of rare occurrence, though in 

some tracts it furnishes the only timber : its 

use in the neighbouring islands, pai^ticularly 

aiionthoideB, s. ifz\ < in Sumatra, is well known. 

planispinum. S.^Z. «< *t t „ . , , . , ,. 

" J\a7fgna trees abound m several dis- 
tricts where teak is not found, and is almost 
exclusively used in the construction of houses, 
and for other domestic purposes : the wood is 
more close and ponderous than the sureriy 
which it otherwise resembles ; it takes a 
tolerable polish, and is sometimes employed 
for furniture. The colour is yellow; but it 
is made to receive a brownish hue, by tlie 
application of the young teak leaves in polish- 
ing : its bark is used as a yellow dye. 

" Filang,^* is a very hard wood, and em- 
ployed in the eastern districts, instead of 
lignum vitae, for the conBtruction of ships' 
blocks, &c. 

" PttTiy" is equally hard with pilang, and 
uniformly employed by the natives for pegs 
in constructing their pralius. 

" Sentul" is a light close-grained wood, 
and easily worked : it resembles the suren, 

" Sawur,*' is a very beautiful and useful 
wood : the colour resembles that of maliogany, 
but the grain is closer, and it is more ponder- 
ous : its chief use is for handles of tools for 
carpenters and other artificers, for machinery, 
especially for the teeth of the wheels of mills, 
and other purposes where a hard and durable 
wood is required. On account of its scarcity, 
it is unifonnly cut down in Java before it 
arrives at the ueeepsary size for cabinet work. 
Forests of it grow on the hills of Bali, oppo- 
site the Javan shore, whence it is brought 
over by boat-loads for sale. 

" Suren'* the tuna of Bengal, of which the 
wood is veiy light, stronger, and more dur- 
able than all other kinds of similar weight pro- 
duced on the island : as the grain is not fine, 
it is not employed in making furnitui*e, but it 
is useful for chests, trunks, carriages, &c. ; 
its colour is red, and its odour somewhat 
resembling that of the cedar. Its weight is 
probably inferior to that of the larch. (jQu, 
Is this the Cedrela tuna P) 



" Tang gulun,^* is a hard wood of a close- 
grain, and employed by turners for various 
small works. 

" Wadang** or " bayuT^* wood, a light and 
tolerably durable wood, is employed for masts 
and spars of small vessels ; but the surface 
must be well covered with resinous substances 



to prevent it splittiog. 
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JIOMRASSEE. 

" Walt kukun'* wood is equal to the 
kusambi in weight, and exceeds it in hard- 
ness : it is employed for anchors, naves of 
wheels, machinery, &c. 

" Wungu" or " Ketangf' wood is often 
used instead of teak : the grain is somewhat 
finer : when in full blossom, it is perhaps tlie 
most beautiful tree existing. 

For household furniture, cabinet- ware, &c., 
are employed. 

" Ingasy' of a brownish-red colour, and 
very brittle. 

" Krandu kuning,'* yellowish and close- 
grained. 

" Mentatis" and " Jumberit,'' the wood of 
which is white and fiue grained, unifonnly 
used for inlaying. 

" PronosodOy^ resembling the walnut, but 
scarce. Warm loty is brown. 

" Sofio kling** of the Malayas^ the colour 
of which is a deep brown, inclining to black. 

" Sono kombang,'^ which has some resem- 
blance to the lingoa wood of the ^loluccas. 

" JFtfrn," of a brown colour, of a close sub- 
stance and light, abundant in some districts. 

For the hilts and sheaths of krises, the 
natives make use of the " timoko" of which 
the black and white variegated fragments arc 
called " peUV^ There are various kinds. 

" ArumaHy*' variegated white and black, is 
also employed for canes, handles and spears, 
&c., and is very heavy. 

" Kamuning,^ is of a brownish colour and 
very fine grain. 

" MangUy^ the ati ati, the " kraminariy^ 
the purwo-kuning and several others, are cm- 
ployed for the same purposes. 

" Tayumafiy^ resembles kamuning and is very 
much esteemed, 

Wuni stelago affords a reddish wood. 
" TtikCy^ yellowish, close and marbled. — 
Raffles' His. of Java^ Vol /., 40 to 42. 

JEMBU NERLU, Can. ? A wood of South 
Canara. — Mad. Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

jnOONTIAH, Uria? AtreeofGanjam 
andGoomsur. Extreme height 46 feet, circum- 
ference 4-^ feet, and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 15 feet. A 
hai'd, white wood, used chiefiy for making 
hair combs and small boxes. It is tolerably 
common. — Captain Macdonald, 

JIOMRASSEE. Botanical name not known. 
A tree of Jubbulpore, with a beautiful close- 
grained wood, the leaf oblong, and sermted 
edge ; it is found in the more hilly tracts but 
does not attain any great size. —^Ca/. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 



JUOLANS REGU. 

JOGHY, Can. A wood of Mysore. 
JONESIA ASOKA, Roxb. W. et A:^ 

Joneflia pinnata, WiUdt. I Saraca Indica, Linn,; Rk. 
Saraca arborescenB, ^urM. | 



Dive ratembcl^ SiNOH. 
Osfaoko. CTria. 



Ushok. Bbno. 
Deyaratmal. SiNOH. 

Met with in Ceylon, on the sides of stream?, 
under the shade of larger trees, up to an 
elevation of 3,000 feet, and is veiy abundant 
in the Bintenne district It is a highly 
ornamental tree, is found on the Coromandel 
coast, at the Bam ghat, on the Khassia hills, 
Assam and Martaban. According to Mr. 
Mendis, the timber of Dive ratembela, in the 
northern parts of Ceylon is used for common 
house-building purposes, its weight per cubic 
foot is 58 lbs., and it is esteemed to last 25 
years. In Madras its timber is not available. 
—Roxb. ii, 218, Voigti Thw.y Dr. Cieg/iom 
in M. E. J. R. 

JOREE, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur. Extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 5 feet, and height from ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 8 feet. Bandy- 
wheels are occasionally made of its wood, 
which is also burnt for firewood. The seeds 
are eaten by the Khonds. The tree is tole- 
rably common. — Captain Macdonald. 

JUBBULPORE WOODS. See Central 
Provinces. 

JUGLANS REGIA, Ztww. 

Jaoz. Pkrs. 



Tliit kya. Burm. ? 
Iloyal Walnut tree. Eng. 
AVahiut tree. „ 

Common Walnut tree. 
Basilicon. Grkek. 
Caryon. „ 

Persicon. ,, 
Akrot. Hind. 



II 



Charmagz. „ 
Akrot. „ 
Ka of Sutlej k Kanawar. 
Dun of Kashmir. 
Wagha. Pasthu. 
Than, also Thani of Che- 
nab and LahouL 



Dr. Stewart gives khor, akhor, ka-botang, 
darga, stai'ga and ughz as other names verna- 
cular in the N. W. Himalaya. This noble 
tree, though not a native of Europe, was ex* 
tensively cultivated in Greece and Italy, at a 
very early period. Its most ancient names 
were Persicon (Persian tree), and Basilicon 
(Kingly tree), both indicating its eastern ori- 
gin. The Greeks also called it Caiyon, from 
kara a head, because its powerful odour was 
supposed to cause headache, or from some 
fancied resemblance between the nut and the 
human head. The Bomans, to mark the esti 
mation in which they held it, gave it the name 
of Juglans, or Jjupiter's mast, from its bein^ 
as much superior to other kinds of mast, a& 
their god — ^Jupiter, was supposed to be snperioi 
to men. This is met with wild but common 
planted in the N. W. Himalaya, fix>m 6,00 
to 10,000 ; and in Thibet to 11,000 feet, bu 
in the plains at 3,500 feet. It also grow 
west of the Indus, in AiFghanistan and Beloo 
chistaa. It grows in Ghilan and in the nort^ 
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JUNIPERUS EXCELSA. 



JUNIPEKUS SQUAMOSA. 



of China, and three epecies of this genua 
gr<v in Japan. It grows wild in Tartaiy, 
where a single tree is said to produce as 
many as from forty to sixty thousand nuts 
yearly. A sample of the walnut tree wood 
was sent to the Exhibition of 1862 from 
the Mehra Forest, near Abbottabad, Hazara, 
It is largely cultivated in Jhulluudhur. As 
a timber tree, the walnut holds a high rank : 
in young trees the wood is white and com- 
paratively soft ; but in full-grown ti'ees 
it becomes compact, and of a dai'k-brown 
colour, beautifully veined and shaded with 
light-brown and black. Before the discovery 
of mahogany it was much used for furniture, 
and many a curiously wrought cabinet or 
book-case is still to be found in old-fashioned 
hooses ; its principal use, however, at the 
jM-esent time, is for gunstocks, for which it is 
admirably adapted, combining the necessary 
qualities of lightness and strength, and being 
at the same time not liable to warp. The 
wood of an old tree is dark, hardish and strong, 
and takes a good polish. It does not warp, is 
made into gun-stocks, cabinet-work, and the 
shelves of the Kallam painted boxes are made 
of it. The fruit ripens in August and forms 
a large part of the food of the people. — Dr. 
J.L. Stewart^ p. 201, Lt. CoL Lake^ Powell^ 
Hand'bookf JokrCs Forest trees of Britain^ 
Vol. /., p. 162. 

JUGLANS TBICOCCA, MeLelland. 

Ta-Boung-let-wah. Bubm. 

Scarce, but found on the banks of the 
streams in the Pegu distiict. It is a hard, 
strong timber. Wood white colour and 
adapted for eveiy purpose of house-building. 

JULOSTYLIS ANGUSTIFOLIA, Thw. 

Kydia angustifolia, Am. 

A middle-sized tree of the south of Ceylon, 
not uncommon. — Thw, En, P/« Zey/., Part /., 
I?. 30. 

JUNIPERUS EXCELSA, Bieb. 

J. arboreft. 



Pbncil cedar. Eno. 
Leoxi or Suri of Sntlej. 
Cbarmi or Ghalai of ICag 

ban. 
Dhnp of Kagban. 
DoTidear of Panjab. 



Apurs of Panjab. ' * ' . 
Shukpa or Yukpa or «Pra- 

takpa. TiBRAN. 
Sbur ; Shurgbu ; Lewar ; 

Hewar of Sanawar. 



Sbur ; Lewar of Cbenab. 

Abundant in Nepaul, occurs in Kumaon in 



the basins of the Sutlej and Chenab ; in Ladak, 
on the Safed Koh and the Chahaltan in Beloo- 
chistan at elevations of 8,000 to 15,000 feet, 
and is in size 4 to 19 feet in girth and 26 to 
46 feet high. Its timber is variously reported 
on, seemingly the result of describing the 
inner and outer woods. Dr. Stewart says the 
timber is fi^rant and light, but not strong. 
Its heart-wood when in moist eai*th, is neai'ly 
imperishable, and it is much employed for 
water-channels and in Lahaul for the walls of 
houses ; on the Sutlej for beams, vessels, 
boxes and temples ; and in Ladak it is 
8aci*ed. Mr. Powell says it is an excellent, 
hard, light wood, used for house and bridge- 
building in Lahaul. Its sti*ong fragi'ant odour 
keeps off insects. Fifty logs were brought 
down the Chenab in 1 862, and readily bought 
up at Sealkote for cabinet purposes. This is 
stated by Dr. Cleghorn, but Mr. Powell has 
been told that the timber is useless for 
such purposes. It is the principal tree in 
the upper part of the SuUej valley and in 
Lahaul. It forms snail forests^ especially on 
the southern slopes of the hills, at an eleva- 
tion of ft*om 9 to 12,000* feet. The tree 
seldom attains 30 feet in height and 6 feet in 
girth, but Dr. Thompson mentions one perhaps 
40 feet high ; and Dr. Cleghorn measured one 
below the monastery at Hyelang, 13 feet in 
girth. In Eaghan, one tree seen was 14 feet ; 
and one near Lnluaar, 19 feet }n girth. In 
Dr. Stewart's " Chenab Report^" much larger 
sizes are mentioned, vie., 30 and 33^ feet ; 
the trees were very stunted in height however, 
and had to contend wiJth the heavy snow-falls. 
The bark is rcdj^ sapoyfating into laminas like 
birch, and apparently a good material for brown 
paper. Jacquemont' (Voyages, 11. 373.) 
mentions '' that vessels are made of this wood 
for carrying milk snd water in Eanawar." 
— Br. J- l4. Stewarty page 224, Powell, 
Sand book* 

JUNIPERUS SQUAMOSA. The creep- 

INQ JUNIPEB. 



Pama also talu. Panj. 
Tbeli of Kanawar. 
Harang of Pangi 



Pethri of Kagban. 
Betbal, petbal of Cbeoab, 



Used as fire-wood on the high passes of the 
N. W. Himalaya, where it grows at from 
12,000 to 13,000 feet To distinguish J. 
squamosa from J. communis the plant with the 
long scales is J. squamosa, and that with short 
ones is J. communis. 
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KAETA-TOWA. 



KALOOCHIA. 



KAANTHA, Burm. A small but valuable 
wood of Tavoy. 

KAB-BAN-THA, Bdrm. A timber tree 
of a maximum girth 6 cubits, and maximum 
length 30 feet, found inland in Amherst and 
Tavoy Provinces, but scarce. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. It makes beautiful furni- 
ture, and when long buried in feiTuginous 
mud, tarns of a very dark red. It is found 
to make excellent planes ; and is used in 
Tavoy jail with great success, for all tool 
handles, and much recommended for such as 
do not receive direct percussion, as screw- 
drivers, augera, hiunmers, handles — in fact, 
for all tools except chisel handles, which are 
to be struck with a hammer, for which the 
chisel-handle tree, a species of "Dalbergia" 
is the best. It is stated by Dr. McClelland to 
be most plentiful in Thai'awaddy district, and 
to behai*d, of fine grain, and used in consti'uct- 
ing carts. Captain Dance says a quantity of 
this sold in August 1 8d7, for export to Holland, 
as a furniture wood. — Captain Dance, Dr. 
McClelland. 

KACHNAB, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a soft, white wood. — Oal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

KADOEM-BEIRIYE. Bastard Ebony, 
a generic name for several species of Diospyros, 
of the Western Province of Ceylon ; weight 
per cubic foot 45 lbs., durability 40 years, 
used for furniture. The heart of this wood 
is occasionally met with of extraordinary 
beauty. — Mr.Mendis. See Diospyros. 

KADUKAI MARAM, Tam. A Coimba- 
tore wood. iSe^ Pill at MURDAn. 

KAD-WOT-NU, Bdrm. Cedrcla, sp. ? A 
Tavoy wood, used for house and ship build- 
ing ; a large timber, 40 to 70 feet, specific 
gravity 1 '060. 

KADDA PILOW, Tam. According to 
Edye, name of a ti'ce, which is the river side 
Ja^wood. It is inferior to the wood of that 
name : the natives use it for inferior purposes 
in small pattamahs and coasting vessels. It 
is not of much value. — Edye^ Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

KAETA-TOWA, a tree of New Zealand, 
belonging to the myrtle family. It grows 
alike on elevated as on low lands and attains 
an elevation of 25 to 30 feet, but is seldom 
more than 3 or 4 feet in circumference. The 
wood is hard and heavy, and is used for mak- 
ing the Patu-Patu or war club, paddles and 
o^er articles requiring g ti'ength and durability. 
— Benneifs Wanderings, p, ^15, 



K AHLARU, the Malayala name of one of 
the jungle trees. It grows to about seventeen 
feet in height, and seven inches in diameter ; 
is very hard, close-grained, and strong ; and 
is used by the natives in boats and for timbers 
and knees in vessels. — Syde, Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

KAI-HU-YUD, Coch-Chin. Sandalwood. 

KAIMAL. This ti*ee of Jhullundhur grows 
to the height of 15 feet and more, with a good 
girth ; wood of old tree is red, the outer wood 
is alone subject to worms ; used for door 
frames and putaos. — Lt. Col. Lahe^ Commis^ 
sioner, Jhullundhur Division. 

KAINTH. A wild fruit tree of JhuUnn- 
dhur, known as the wild medlar ; wood hard, 
used for agricultural implements. — Mr. 
Barnes* Kanffra Settlement Report, page, 158 
quoted by Lt. Col. Lake, Commissioner, 
Jhullundhur Division, 

KAJAW, the Malayala name of a tree which 
grows to about eight feet in height, and ten 
inches in diameter ; it is veiy strong, and the 
crooks of it are used by the cai'penters for 
boat-work. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

KALA-NATH, Hind. ? Cerasus, Species. 
A species of wild cherry of Mehra forest, 
near Abbottabad, Hazara.-*Ca/. Cat. Ex, 
1862. 

KALAT NOTHEE ? A tree of Akyab^ 
grows to a large size, and is plentiful in the 
Akyab and Bamree districts. Wood used in 
house-building.^ Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KALAYUM in Tamil, and Condle in 
Malayalam. This tree grows from Utfi to 
fifteen feet in length, and from twelve to 
eighteen inches in diameter ; its branches at 
the top are very thick ; the wood is of a reddish 
cast, and much like the pencil cedar ; it grows 
on the banks of rivers, but is not of much 
value for any purpose* The tree produces a 
useless fruit. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

KALLOW MOW, the Malayala name of a 
tree which grows to about sixteen inches in 
diameter, and twenty feet in height. It pro- 
duces a nut which is food for monkeys and 
other animals of the forest : the wood is used 
for various purposes, but is of little value.*- 
Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

KALOOCHIA, Uria? Atreeof Ganjam 
and Goomsur, of extreme height 25 fecty 
cuxumference 2^ feet, and height from ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. 
It is used for posts and ploughshares and 
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KANDESH. 



KANJARA. 



burnt for firewood. It is a common ti'ee. — 
Copiain Macdonald. 

KALUDUMUM, the Tamil name of a tree 
which is remarkably heavy and very close- 
grained, and mnch resembles the English pear 
tree wood ; it grows to about eighteen inches 
in diameter, and fLX>m twelve to fifteen feet 
long : it is used for purposes where strength 
18 required. £dye imagined it to be not very 
durable, or that it is not to be procured in any 
quantity, as it was but little known. — Edye, 
Fcre^U oj Malabar and Canara. 

KAMALAH, the Tamil name of a tree 
which very much resembles the wood in 
Ceylon named Halmilile and Somendille ; its 
growth is about thirty-feet long, and two feet 
in diameter ; it is used for much the same 
purposes as the other jungle woods, in vessels 
and house-work ; and the crooks are similar 
to tibe last named. — Edife, Forests of Malabar 
and Canara. 

KA M££N THA, Burm. A tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui ; maximum girth 2 
cubits, maximum length 25 feet. Abundant 
all along the sea-coast near Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned it sinks in water. It is used 
for posts and planks of houses ; is very heavy 
and durable, but too easily split to be recom- 
mended. — Captain Dance. 

KARNENE-WAEH, the Tamil name of a 
tree which is very close-grained and heavy. 
It is used for the frames of native vessels, and 
is considered a good strong wood. It grows 
to eighteen inches in diameter, and twelve to 
fourteen feet in height. — Edye^ on the Timber 
of Ceylon. 

KA-MOUNG ? A tree of Akyab, grows 
to a large size, and is plentiful. Wood used 
for planks, posts, &c. — CaL Cat, Ex. 1862. 

KANABI. A large handsome tree, one 
of the most useful productions of the Arehi- 
pelago, and introduced to Celebes and Java. 
Its wood is not known. It bears a nut of an 
oblong shape, nearly the size of a walnut, 
the kernel of which is as delicate as that of 
a filbert, and abounds with oil. The nuts are 
either smoked and dried for use, or the oil is 
expressed from them in their recent state. It 
is used for all culinary purposes and is purer 
and more palatable than that of the cocoanut. 
The kernels are mixed up with a little sago- 
meal and made into cakes and eaten as bread. 
— Orawfurdy Simmond^s CommL Products, 
page 546. — {Note. — Is this Aleurites triloba ?) 

EA NAT THA, Bu&m. A tree of Moul- 
mein, the wood of which is made use of for 
ordinary house-buOding purposes.— Ca/. Oat, 
S». 1862. 

KANDESH, the Kokurmundah Pehta 
jangles oCtupy a considerable area and are 



flanked on the north and west sides by the Sag- 
barah, Gorwallee and Mutwar Forests. The 
three latter are independent States, all the 
produce of which passes through the Kokur- 
mundah Pehta jungles, Zillah Candeish, via 
Tullodaand Shejda. These latter forests con- 
tain large quantities of junglewood and some 
teak which Dr. Gibson thought should be 
turned to ^account in the shape of revenue. 
The 8agbai*ah jungles have been extensively 
worked for several years : the timber is small 
but of good quality. Many of these jungle 
varieties of wood must and will be used for 
sleepers in the construction of the railway 
though the province of Candeish, and the 
nearest jungle, Kokurmundah, would be the 
first cut down. Under these circumstances, 
he recommended that the Nakas should be re- 
established. Writing in 1849 of some of the 
Kandesh forests, he remarked there is a sprink- 
ling of older Teak and Sissoo trees, but the 
active burnings annually earned on by the 
Bheel population, for the purposes of the 
chase and of cultivation, effectually stop the 
shooting up of any seedling trees, while the 
practice of bai'ing the valley heads, from 
whence the rivers of Bauglan take their rise 
close to the edge of the ghats, has the visible 
effect (long ago pointed out by Mr. 6. Inve- 
rarity, when Firat Assistant Collector of Kan- 
desh) of lessening the supply of water in the 
streams which feed the rich gai*den grounds 
of Bauglan. — Surgeon Oibson*s Bombay 
Forest Reports, 1849 to 1856, p. 68, also 
Report of 1 857-58-59-60, p. 24. 

KANDLE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about fourteen inches in 
diameter and twenty-four feet high. It is 
used at times in house-work. — Edye, on the 
Timber of Ceylon, 

KANDOO of Cuttack, wood known as 
'* Abloos*' or ebony, the tree being called the 
" Kandoo" The aarkest shade of the wood 
of this kind is the heart of the ti'ee, and 
specimens are not easy to procure there. 
It is a very handsome fancy wood ; and 
its price per cubic foot is 12 annas or Is, 6d. 
—Cdl, Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

KiNGA, a hard wood of Cuttack. 

KANGA YITTEE, the Malayala name of 
a tree which grows to about sixteen feet highi 
and eight inches in diameter. It is one of the 
jungles trees of the coast.— J^^i^e, Forests of 
Malabar and Canara, 

KANJABA, the Tamil and Malayala name 
of a Malabar and Canara tree which grows to 
about two feet and a half in diameter, and 
from twenty-five to thirty in height^ of little 
use or durability. The natives value its fhut, 
which is very intoxicating, and is used by 
them as a medicine. — Edye, Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara, 
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KARANQALI. 



KARINGATTA. 



KANJAROM. An ash-colourcd wood of 
Travancore, used for common building. — Col. 
Frith. 

KAN JURE A, the Tatail name of a Cey- 
lon tree which grows to about sixteen inches 
in diameter, and ten or fif);een feet high. The 
natives use it at times in house- work. It 
produces a fruit which is used as a m^licine. 
— JEdye, on the Timber of Ceylon. 

KANNAN THA, Burm., or Crab Tree. 
A tvee of maximum girth, 4 cubits, and 
maximum length 30 feet Abundant on an 
island called Pielo Island near Mergui, but 
scarcely procurable in Moulmein. When 
seasoned, the red variety sinks and the white 
floats. The wood is used for houses, zyats, 
&c., is a very durable wood of handsome grain. 
Of this wood, there are two kmds, red and 
white ; the latter lighter than the^ former, 
likely to answer for helves ; the former too 
heavy for that purpose. Both woods very 
good for turning pu^oses. — Captain Donee, ' 

KANNA-TSO, Buaif. A very tough, 
clofie-grained wood of Tavoy. 

KA.NYENG-KYAUNG-KHYAY,BuRM. 

In Tavoy used for boat, ship and house* 
building ; not attacked by insects ; yields 
an oil. 

KA-NYENG-PYAN, Burm. A heavy, 
grey wood of Tavoy, used for handspikes. 

KARA KUNDLE, the name of a tree 
that grows in the Malabar and Travancore 
forests to about sixty feet in height, and two 
feet in diameter. It is used by Arabs for 
the masts of the dow, budgerow, dhoui and 
pattamah. It is very 'strong, and is said to 
be durable ; but must be considered heavy 
for the purposes to which it is applied. — 
Sdye^ Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

KARAM, Hind. ? A tr6e of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishes a hard, ydUow titnber. — Cal, 
Cat. Ex, 1862. 

KARANCHIJiLY, a Travancore wood, of 
a dark colour, specific gravity 0-519. Used 
for buildings and small boats. — Col. Frith. 

KAR ANG ALI, the Tamil name of a Cey- 
Ion tree which is more generally known to 
Europeans by that ef *' Ebony." It may be 
procured at Triacomallee in great quantities, 
but that which is near the water-flidd is very 
*8mall. The largest may be about nine inches 
»in diameter, and from ten to twelve feet high : 
it is used for chairs and house-furniture. On 
the Malabar Coast this tree is named Cham 
maram. It grows to about ten inches in 
diameter, and from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, but the black heart of it does not ex-r 
ceed seven inches in diameter. In the north 
part of Malabar, iu Canara, it is mmed Acha 
maram, and, by some of the Kanatakas, 



Nugagha. The natives use the young buds, 
leaves and flowers of this tree in cases of 
flux and in inflammation of the liver, for the 
cure of which it is said to be most uaeftiL 
At Point de Galie, a gi*eat deal of the Ebony 
and Coromandel wood is exported to Eng- 
land. — Edye^ Ceylon. {Note. — Edye seems, 
here, to describe ebonies and black -coloured 
woods from quite distinct trees,or to use names 
applicable to. Eoveral trees. Possibly Hard- 
wickia bina^ and species of Diospyros are 
intended.) 

KARANGELY in Tamil, and Karakili in 
Malayalam. This Malabar and Canara wood 
is very tough and of a whitish colour, and 
used by the natives for general pui*po8e8 ; 
many of the planks of the native boats are of 
this wood, and the edges are sewed together 
with coir, with waddmg on the seams, and 
yams crossing the joints, for the purpose of 
making the boats pliable in the surf, as it 
would be useless to fasten them with nails, 
&c., for the services for which they are re- 
quired. — Bdye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara, 

KAREOVAM, the Malayala name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree which grows to 
about eight inches in diameter, and twelve 
feet long. It is generally curved, and used 
for the frames of native vessels, and for agri- 
cultural purposes. It is known as a jungle 
wood. — Fdy€j Forests of Malabar Sf Gafuura. 

EARI. Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, yellow timber. — CaL 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

EARINDAGARAH, the Tamil name of 
a Malabar and Canara tree which grows to 
about forty feet in height ; and eighteen 
inches in diameter. It is used by the native 
carpenters in house and ship-building, and 
for various purposes. It is not found in any 
quantity, and consequently it is not mu<ji 
known. — Edye^ Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

KARINCOLU in Tamil, and Karinjurah 
in Malayalam. This Malabar and Cantai 
tree grows to twelve or fourteen feet long,' 
and twelve inches in diameter ; it is of a 
whitish cast, and not of much use or durabi- 
lity. It produces a frait which the natives 
eat in a raw state. — Edye^ Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara. 

KAlflNGATTA, the Malayalam name of 
a soft, light wood of Malabar and Canara, 
which is preferred by the natives for the 
soles of sandals, &c. It grows to about 
twelve fdet high and eight * inches In diame- 
ter. It produces a A'uit from Which oil is 
extracted. This, with the leaves of the tree, 
is used in gout and rheunlatic pains. — Bdye^ 
Forests of Malabar and Canara* 
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KARUATAOARAH. 



KATSITKA. 



KARITY, Tam^ or Black Wood of Tra- 
vancore, blacA^ colour, specific gravity 0-948 ; 
2 to 4 feet in circamference, a stroog wood : 
used for furaiture. — Colonel JPrith. 

KAREDTA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, yielding ahard, red timber. — CqI, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SLA.BTUMA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is considered to be the wild 
mango. This tree grows to about two and a 
half or three feet in diameter, and twenty- 
foar feet high. It is used for canoes, native 
boats, &c. The fruit is very acid, and is 
flomedmes made use of by the lower class of 
natives in cookery* — JM^e, Ceylon, 

BLABNAKA YETTE, the name of a 
Malabar and Ganai-a wood which the native 
carpenters use for boat-work, and small ves* 
■els. It ranks amongst the numerous jungle 
woods, and grows only to twelve inches in 
diameter, and about fifteen feet high. It is 
not of much consideration as to quality, quan- 
tity, or durability.— j^(/ye, Foreets of Malabar 
and Oanara. 

KAROOTAULEY, T4M. ? A Tinnevelly 
wood of a black colour, used for fancy work. 

KABTU NEDENABI, the Tamil name 
of a Ceylon tree which grows to about four- 
teen inches in diameter and fifteen feet high. 
It is used by the natives for their huts. It 
is not very durable, and is of little value. — 
JSSc/ye, Ceylon. 

KABTU TANGI, the Tamil name, in 
Ceylon, of the jungle cocoanut, it grows to 
about twenty inches in diameter, and twenty- 
five feet in height. The fruit of this tree is 
of no use, and the trunk is of little value. ^ 
JSdye^ on the Timber of Ceylon. 

KABUCUE WAEH, the Tamil name of 
a Ceylon tree, the wood of which is very close- 
grained and heavy. It is used for the frames 
of native vessels, and is considered a good 
strong wood. It grows to eighteen inches in 
diameter, and twelve to fourteen feet in 
height. — jEdyCf Ceylon. 

KABUDU, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which the natives use in boat-work. It 
is not durable, and is of little value. — JSdye^ 
Ceplen. 

KABUATAGABAH, in Tamil and Ma- 
layala. This Malabar and Canara tree has a 
close-grained firm wood, when old it resem- 
bles the " Vitte maram," or black wood of 
Malabar, known in England by the name of 
Bombay Blackwood or Kosewood. It grows 
from twenty-^ve to thirty-five feet long and 
two feet in diameter, it is used for furniture 
and house-building : it grows straight, and is 
ibond in patehes pn the ghats east of Cochin. 
^^Sdyt^ IbrettM of Malabeiy and Cunara. 



KASAWHA, in Malayala. This is a 
Malabar and Canara tree which gi*ows to 
about eighteen inches in diameter and twelve 
feet long ; it is heavy and close-grained, it 
produces a small berry much like pepper, 
which, as well as the wood, is not of much 
use. — JSdyej Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

KATAMANAK. 

KifctftTnanaV. Tam. | Miniley. Port. 
This Ceylon tree grows to about thirty feet 
in height, and two feet and a half in diameter. 
It can be obtained in great quantities. It is 
used by the natives for planks in vessels, and 
is considered valuable ; but from what Edye 
had seen of the stock in a store at the Trin- 
comallee yard, he was of opinion that it is 
only applicable to inferior purposes in the 
dockyard and ships. — JSdye, Ceylon. 

KATEEMOOL, Hind. ? A yellowish- 
coloured wood, heavy, but not strong, found 
in the San thai jungles from Baneebahal to 
Hasdiha, about forty miles, but not very 
plentiful. It is used by the natives for build- 
ing purposes.— Cal. Engineers^ Journal, July 
1860. 

KA-THEET-NEE, Burm. In Amherst, 
a timber employed for house posts, boats and 
carts. It is a heavy, hard, grey wood, rather 
liable to injury from insects. — Captain Dance. 

KA-THEE-THA, Burm. This tree is 
found in abundance all over the provinces of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. Its bark is 
used by the Karens in lieu of betel, and 
could probably be put to use in tumeiy. 

KA-THEET-THA, Burm. A timber in 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
giath 4 cubits, maximum length 22 feet. 
Not very abundant. — Captain Dance. (Qu ? 
are these two identical f) 

KATHMAHLI, Hind, f A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with a hard, red timber. — CaU Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

KATHU-KEVI. The Tamil name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree which grows in 
Travancore. The wood is very buoyant, and 
is generally used for rafting the heavy timber 
from the forasts ; and also for catamarans and 
canoes, as it is easily worked, and obtained 
without much trouble, and of all dimensions. 
It is not very durable. -^J^Jy^, Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

KATIE KALE, Singh. A tree of the 
eastern province of Ceylon, a cubic foot 
weighs 42 lbs., and it is said to last 26 to 60 
years. It is used for common house-building 
and in the construction of vettra dhonies. — 
Mendis. 

KATSITKA, Burm. A red wood, abundant 
in the forests of BritisKBurmah, north of Ban- 
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goon, used for boats, said to last from 6 to 9 
years. In a full-grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 30 feet, and aveitige girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet.- — Dr. BrandiSy 
Cal. Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

KATSO, BoRM. In Tavoy, a wood like 
toon ; used in building, &c. 

KATTU-KENDE, Hind. ? In Ajmeer, a 
hard, fine, rather close-grained, heavy wood. — 
Irvine^ Oen.Med. Top,, page 142. 

KA-UGAN ? A tree of Akyab, which 
grows to a great length, and is plentiful in 
Ramreo and Sandoway districts. The wood 
is used for planking. — Cal. Cat, Es. 1862. 

KAURIE TREE of New Zealand, the 
Norfolk Island Pine (Arauearia excelsa) 
attains the height of 200' feet, and yield an 
invaluable, light, compact wood, free from 
knots, from which the finest masts in the navy 
are now prepared. — John's forest Trees of 
Britain^ Vol. Z, pa^e 73. 

KAUNA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree, 
which is used for boat crooks, knees, &c 
This tree grows to about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and six to ten feet in height. It is 
strong and durable, and produces a fruit 
which is similar to the cocoanut, and is used 
by the poorer natives as food. — £di/e, Ceylon. 

KAYU, Malay, also written kaya and 
kaia : pronounced kaya iu some Malay 
countries and kayoo in others. The word 
means wood, or timber, aild is invariably 
prefixed to ihe names of timber trees. 

KAYU AMBALLO, Malay. A timber 
tree of the Archipelago, in Bawean. 

KAYU API-API, Malay. Rhizophora 
gymnorhiza. A large ti^e of Singapore, 
has a white wood ; is excellent firewood. — 
Cafneroti, 

KAYU ARA. A wood of Singapore, ob- 
tained from different species of Ficus with 
entire leaves ; they are planted near temples. 
— Cameron. 

KAYU-ABANG, Malay and Javanese. 
Ebony ; also called Siam Wood. A black 
wood, which takes a high polish ; it does not 
grow in Singapore. — Cameron, 

KAYU ASSAM JAUA of Singapore, 
the tamarind tree ; it is scarce, and cultivated 
for its fniit. — Cameron. 

KAYUBABI KOOROOS. White wood 
of Singapore — Gun^ron. 

KAYU BABUTA of Smgapore. A tree 
the juice of which, or even the exhalations 
from it cause swelling in the face, eyes and 
body of the wood-cutter, who is careful, there- 
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fore, to peel tlie bark before using the axe. — 
Cameron. 

KAYU BALIAN, Malay. The Iron 
Wood of Borneo, and the most esteemed on 
account of its hardness and durability. The 
balean is a fine timber tree of the largest size ; 
and, although its wood is so hard as to be almost 
incorruptible, the tree is of quick and vigor- 
ous growth : it is found most abundantly in 
the low damp forests in the neighbourhood of 
the sea and of lai^e rivers. It is much used 
by the natives for posts of their houses, 
which, amongst the Dyaks, are handed down 
from father to son, for many generations. 
Many specimens which must have been in the 
river for ages, are as hard when cut as those 
fresh taken from the forests, and this timber is 
i*arely seen in a state of decay ; the water-worm 
(Teredo) alone attacks it when in the WBter ; 
and though its channelling of the wood must 
necessarily much weaken the post, the water 
being admitted into it does not cause it to rot. 
On land or under ground it equally resists the 
effects of the atmosphere and the attacks of 
white ants, so destructive in tropical countries 
to most other kinds of wood. This valuable 
timber was formerly sought after by the 
Chinese, as an article of export, and in those 
ports which they still frequent^ continues a 
source of considerable trade. — Low's Sarawak, 

KAYU BAGU, a wood of Singapore ; is 
similar to Kayoo Baroo. — Cameron, 

KAYU BAKKAU, is a small tree of 
Singapore. — Cameron^ 

KAYU BAROO, a wood of Singapore ; 
its bai'k is used for making twine, caulking, 
and other purposes. — Cameron. 

KAYU BAYAS of Singapore, is a tree 
of the palm tribe which grows on the hills, 
and is put to the same purposes as the nibong, 
and is reckoned stronger. — Camerfm, 

KAYU BAYOB, a wood of Singapore 
used for boat-building ; not very much prized. 

KAYU BEDARA, a tree of Smgapore ; 
Bhamnus jujuba.*^ Cameron. 

KAYU BENAR, in Singapore ; used in 
house-building. — Cameron. 

KAYU BIDARRU, Malay. A yellow 
wood of Borneo, of a very agreeable odour, 
is most plentiful, and being of a very hard 
and durable nature, is much esteemed for 
posts of houses and other purposes under 
ground : its perfume will ultimately rescue 
this beautiful wood from its present d^;ra-> 
dation. — Lotx^s Sarawak, 

KAYU BIN, Malay. Tormina liachebula. 

KAYU BINNOO, a high tree of Singa- 
pore with a succulent fleshy leaf, and poi- 
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sonous sap ; has aa edible acid fruit ; the 
branches grow in the shape of an umbrella. — 
Cameron, 

KAYU BINTANGOR, CalophyUum ino- 
phyllttniy a high tree of Singapore with few 
branches ; floats, and timber is tough ; used 
for masts and spars of vessels ; is approved 
before all others for these purposes. (Note. — 
Several kinds of the " poon" of India grow 
m Borneo to perfection, they are called by 
the natives ' bintangur,' and are well known 
fcK* their value in ship-buildingO-^C'am^ron, 
Low^s Sarmoak* 

KAYU BENTARO, of Singapore, Cer- 
bera of Lin ; yields a deleterious milky juice. 
— Cameron. 

KAYU BOKA, Malay. This valued or- 
namental wood and another, the Lingoa wood 
of commerce, ai*e said to be the produce of the 
same tree, the Pterospermum Indicum. The 
tree Uirows out knotty excrescences or buiTs, 
which are sawn off in slabs, 2 to 4 feet long 
and 2 to 8 inches thick, which are much 
esteemed for such fancy articles, as small 
boxes, writing desks, and other ornamental 
woHe. Of late years, its estimation seems to 
have decreased in Europe, but it is still valued 
by the Chinese. It is brought from Ceram, 
New Guinea, Arru aud other islands of the 
Moluccas. It resembles the hue of the yew, 
14 y&rj hard and full of curls, the colour 
being reddiah-browu, varying to orange. In 
Singapore it is sold by weight. 

The Lingoa wood is also known in commerce 
as Amboyna wood, and very large slabs are 
obtainable from the lower pai't of the tree 
by taking advantage of the spurs or lateral 
growths. They can thus sometimes be had 
as large as nine feet in diameter. It is very 
durable, takes a considerable polish, is very 
abundant and may be had in any quantity. — . 
Great Exhihiiion oj 1851, and M. E» Juries' 
Bepori. 

KAYU BONGOR AYER, a wood of 
Singapore ; used for boat oars, floats. 

KAYU BOONG A in Singapore, used in 
house-building. 

KAYU BOONOOT. A large tree of 
Singapore, bearing an acid fruit, edible ; the 
wood is of a dark chocolate colour ; it is used 
for house-posts and in boat-bnilding.-Cameron. 

KAYU BRUAS. A moderately-sized 
tree of Singapore, which bears a sour mango- 
steen ; the wood is used for houses. — Cameron. 

KAYU BRAG AN, is a large Singapore 
tree, -wjih a broad leaf ; light wood, and not 
subject to dry rot ; has an edible fruit ; culti- 
vated. — Cameron^ 

KAYU BUNG NGAT ? Cochin-Chika. 
Emblic myrobalan. 



KAYU BUTA BUTA, a wood of 
Singapore. The juice is boiled, and the oil 
collected, and used in cutaneous disorders 
externally. — Cameron, 

KAYU CHICHA. Very durable wood of 
Singapore. — Cameron. 

KAYU CHINDBAI, a tree of Singa- 
pore, not large ; wood, light and white ; the 
leaves are used in bowel complaints ; lying- 
in females are kept near a fire of this.-^ 
Cameron. 

KAYU CHINGEI, a high tree of 
Singapore, from 18 to 25 feet in circum- 
ference ; used for ship and boat-building ; 
stands the salt water well ; is much used on 
the Tenasserim Coast ; the wood itself 
floats ; fracture rather short ; it grows in sandy 
grounds. — Cameron. 

KAYU CHIRMEI BURONG, a small 
tree of Singapore ; its leaves are used in 
medicine and given to lying-in women, and 
externally in certain cutaneous affections ; 
birds are very fond of its seeds. 

KAYU CHUMPADA . AYER. High 
tree, growing in marshes ; itie wood floats ; 
it is yellowish ; it is used in making boats ; 
its bark is very flexible and strong, and is 
used in making walls for native houses, 
granaries. — Cameron, 

KAYU DAMMAR ETAM. Heavy wood. 

KAYU BALLONG AYAM & SREAM. 
Used for house-building. — Cameron, 

KAYU DAMMAR LAUT, a very 
resinous, heavy and durable wood ; does not 
float in water ; very hard ; perhaps the most 
valuable of the woods found in Singapore ; 
will remain uninjured for twenty years under 
ground ; beams a foot square, oi* even much 
larger, can be had. — Cameron's Tropical 
Possessions J London^ 1865, 

KAYU DAMMAR MENIAK. Not 
equal to Dammar laut. Its oil is mixed with 
Kruing oil for paying prahus. — Cameron, 

KAYU DUNGUN, Malay. A tree of 
Borneo, grows on the banks of rivers, and, 
though the timber is soft, the large buttress- 
like supports at the base of the tree are vei^y 
hard, and are valuable for gun-carriages aud 
other purposes ; they would doubtless be use- 
ful in turneiy. — Low's Sarawak, 

KAYU DOONGOON. A large tree of 
Singapore, which grows on the banks of rivers 
neai* the sea-shore ; colour dai*k-brown ; the 
planks are used for a defence against musketry 
by Malayan pirates ; timber crooked and 
tough. — Cameron, 

KAYU DURIAN and KAYU DURIAN 
BURONG. High trees of Singapore, afford 
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valuable spars, and the latter masts for ves- 
Bels ; a large mast will cost 120 dollars. — 
Cameron. 

KAYU FIB, Anglo-ma LAY. A wood 
of Singapore ; it is found on the upper zones 
of the ^hills, at an elevation of about 2,200 
feet ; large spars may be had. — Cameron. 

KAYU GHAROO, of Singapore. Agila- 
wood. 



KAYU KOOLIT. 



KAYU GAHRU, Malay. Eagle wood. 

KAYU GADING, a white wood of 
Singapore, white thin bark, urted by Malayan 
women for tambouring frames.— "Camion. 

KAYU GILLAM-TIKOOS, a middle- 
sized tree of Singapore, colour brownish- 
yellow ; fracture strong fibrous ; used for 
house-building ; its red bark is much used to 
tan fishing-nets ; the wood is not prized. — 

Cameron, 

KAYU GHTUM, is a hard and durable 
wood much in request by native boat- 
builders, who are good judges of the best 
kinds of timber ; it sinks in water and resists 
the salt-water ,insects a long while. — Cameron. 

KAYU IPEL, is a large tree of Singa- 
pore, having a reddish-coloured wood ; the 
natives use it in house-building ; very fibrous 
fracture; planks for ooat-building; are cut 
from it ; it is reckoned equal to Merabau ; 
sinks in water ; the diameter is sometimes two 
feet. — Cameron. 

KAYU IPOH, of Singapore. Isthelpng- 
dreaded poison tree of Java ; with the inspis- 
. sated juice the Samang, or wild tribes in the 
interior, poison their arrows. The poison 
is prepared over a fire, and must be used 
soon after the process, or it loses much of its 
virulence* — Cameron. 

KAYU JAUNG, of Singapore. A species 
of Acacia, resembling a chesnut ; the fruit 
is edible, but has a repulsive smell. — Cameron. 

KAYU JAWl JAWI, a wood of Singa- 
pore. A species of banian. — Cameron^ 

KAYU-JELU-TONG. Malay. Is a 
large growing tree of Borneo, with verticillate 
leaves, and a bark which, being wounded, 
emits plentifully a white milk, which is inspis- 
sated by boiling, but has not yet been dis- 
covered to be of anjr use. The timber it pro- 
duces, though large, ia not esteemed by the 
natives, on account of its early decay when 
exposed to the rain and sun ; it is white, and 
being very soft, easily worked ; and it is mudi 
used by the poorer Malays for the sides of their 
houses, which are protected from the rain by 
the overhanging roofs.— iow'* Sarawak. 

KAYU JIMIRLANG SITTOOEI, a 
wood of Singapore, has a cross fracture ; used 
in house and boat-buUding.— Cameron. 
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KAYU JULUTONG, a wood of Singa- 
pore ; very white ; chiefly used by under- 
takers .— Cameron. 

KAYU KALEDANG, in Singapore ; 
a large tree, wood dark-coloured, used in 
boat-building. 

KAYU KALOOKOOB. A thorny tree 
of Singapore ; has an acidulous- edible fruit. — 
Cameron. 



KAYU KAMMIYAN, in Singapore. 
The tree which yields the Benjamin. — 
Cameron. 



KAYU KAMOONING. Apparently 
the Chakas paniculata of Lin. ; Asti'onia of 
Batavia Transact ; it is an ornamental wood 
of Singapore ; and the roots, which are large 
and flat and twisting, are formed into kris 
handles, and take a fine polish; there are several 
kinds, such as the Kayoo Kamooning amas, 
K. Kamooning kunyit troos, K. Kamooning 
teikai*bau, K. Kamoonmg angin, and K. 
Kamooning battu ; the tree prefers rocky 
places.^ Cameron. 

KAYU KAPUR, Malat. A cloee-graiited 
and durable timber of Borneo^ much valued 
by the natives for boat-building purposes.— 
Low*s Sarawak. 

KAYU KAPUR BARUS. The timber 
of the Kapur barns, or true camphor tree, is 
also highly esteemed : excepting when charged 
with the valuable drag, it does not emit the 
camphor smell, as does the timber of the Lauras 
camphora, of which the Chinese manuEEU^ture 
ti*unks and boxes, which, frx)m the odour 
emitted by the wood, preserve whatever ia 
put into them, from the attacks of insects of 
all kinds, particularly of the small ants, which 
are so troublesome in hot countries.— Zot9'« 
Sarawak. 

KAYU KANAl^GA. A large Singapore 
tree.— Camion. 

KAYU KAPINI, in Singapore. Iron- 
wood. — Cameron. 

KAYU KATTONG. A lai^e Singapore 
tree, used for boat-building ; that growing on 
high grounds is best for making tables.-^ 
Cameron. 

KAYU KILLAT, a high tree of Singa- 
pore ; wood very tough ; very fibrous frracture; 
timber not durable if exposed to weather $ 
used in house-building and for planks ; light- 
colour ; sinks in water.-^ Cameron. 

KAYU KOOLIM, a very large tree of 
Singapore, fading a very hard wood, which 
makes g<M»dM?ank8 for baits, sinks in water. 

KAY|J KOOLIT, a wood of Singapore. 
— CamSon. 
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KAYU EBANJI, in Singapore a large 
tree ; does not float ; fibrous £actare ; it is a 
Talaable wood ; the Chinese use it for masts 
and rudders to the junks ; the Malays for 
house-posts ; less durable than Tampenes or 
Tnmmassoo Kranji. The bark is astringent, 
and is used by Malays instead of betel-nut, 
when the latter is sdu'ce ; the fiuit is edible ; 
the wood is not very buoyant.— Cam€ron. 

KAYU KROOING. This Singapore tree 
yields a valuable oil called miniak kooing 
or krooing. — Cameron, 

KAYU KRANGEI LAUT. A wood 
of Singapore. It is used for wheels, bows 
and spear shafts.— Cameron. 

KAYU-LAUT. A tree of Singapore. 
Used for house-posts ; lasts five or six years 
if exposed ; colour yellowish ; the tree grows 
in brackish water. — Cameron, 

KAYU LEVfPONG, is a tell tree of 
Singapore ; inhabits swamps ; it is used for 
plank 8.— Camero n. 

KAYU MARALILIN. A tree of Singa- 
pore, not large, wood straw-coloured, frac- 
ture fibrous ; used for i-aflters. — Cameron. 

KAYU MARANTI. A wQpd of Singa- 
pore, of two sorts, red and white ; the red 
is most used ; planks may be had three feet 
broad ; it is chiefiy used for planking ; grows 
on plains and river banks and hills ; it floats. 
'^Cameron, 

KAYU MARANTI, Malay. A quick- 
growing timber tree of Borneo, is held in some 
esteem. In grain it resembles cedar, and like 
it is of a reddish colour, and it is much valued 
for making packing-cases, planks for the sides 
of houses, &c., when protected from the 
weather it is a good and useful timber. — Low*s 
Sarawak. 

KAYU MAROONGGEI, of Singapore. 
Guilandinamoringa ofLinn.^ root of a pungent 
flavour, resembling horse-radish, for which it 
is substituted ; the natives eaj; both the leaves 
and pods ; the latter form a good table vege- 
table. — Cameron, 

KAYU MATATI, in Singapore, a very 
brittle wood. — Cameron, 

KAYU MEDDANG BENAR, a wood 
of Singapore. — Cameron, 

KAYU MEDDANG KAMANGI, a 
wood of Singapore ; Sassafras apparently ; is 
a soft and fragrant wood ; has a rough bark. — 
Cameron, 

KAYU MEDDANG KUNING. Yellow 
sassafras. — Cameron , 

KAYU MEDDANG SILA, a wood of 
Singapore. — Cameron, 

KAYU MEDDANG SOORY, a wood 
of Singapore, used for planking and house- 
building. — Cameron^ 



KAYU MENCABANG, Malay, or 
MENGA BANG PINANG, Malay, is one 
of the trees which produce the vegetable 
tallow : it is plentiful in the Borneo forests, 
but would be more profitable for its fruit 
(which is small, and produces good oil) than 
for its timber, though for this also it is held 
in high esteem. The wood is close-grained, 
I hard, of a reddish colour, easily worked, and 
very durable. This tree dififers from the 
others which produce the vegetable oil, in 
growing to a much greater height. — Loui's 
Sarawak, 

KAYU MENGOOPOOS, a wood of 
Singapore, reckoned nearly equal to Tampenes ; 
it is dark-coloured. — Cameron, 



KAYU MERABAU, of Singapore ; is a 
high tree afibrding large planks for making 
tables, chairs, &c., also for house-pillars and 
boat-building ; it is durable. Kayu Merabau 
Etam or M. tundo, M. darah, and M. reng- 
kong, are varieties. — Cameron, 

KAYU MERBAN, is a fine durable timber, 
very useful in ship and house-building, being 
easily worked and very durable. — Low's 
Sarawak, 

KAYU MIDDANG KUNYIT, of Singa- 
pore. Fibrous fracture ; used for planks of 
boats. — Cameron, 

KAYU MIDDANG SIRAI, of Singa- 
pore. High tree, wood used in boat-buiiding. 
— Cameron, 

KAYU MIRAPOO. A high tree of Singa- 
pore ; grows in marshy places ; wood fawn- 
coloured ; sinks in water ; does not resist the 
worm or beetle. — Cameron, 

KAYU MOON TAPOOS, is a wood 
of Singapore with a loose bark, used for spear 
shafts, musket stocks, and such purposes ; 
large spars of it may be had ; it is chiefiy 
found in Perak andPulow Trootow or Trotto ; 
it sinks in water. — Cameron, 

KAYU MORATAJAM. White wood 
of Singapore ; its root and leaves are mashed, 
and used as a cooling application in cases of 
brain-fever ; the infusion of this root is drunk 
in cases requiring astringent medicine ; it is 
not a strong wood. — Cameron, 

KAYU MUDDANG-LEBER-DAUN. 

Fracture fibrous ; used for house-building ; 
white colour ; broad leaf ; large spai-s may be 
had . — Catneron, , 

KAYU MUNGRIS, is, while fresh, nearly 
as hard as the Kaya Balean iron wood, and 
more difficult to be worked, though it is very 
durable, but not so much so as the balean, or 
iron wood, but is a largo timber and a very 
fine tree. — Low's Sarawak. 
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KAYU NAN iQ Tdvoy, KAIYANAN in 
Moulmeiu. The wood called Kyanan iix Moul- 
mein and, by Dr. Mason, Kyanan, is Tavoy 
red wood, Syndcsmus Tavoyana. In Amherflt, 
Tavoy and Mergui Archipelago, kaya nan is 
of maximum girth 20 cubits, maximum length 
15 feet. Very abundant on the sea coast, from 
Amherst to Mergui : also on banks of rivers 
in the province of Martaban near the sea. 
When seasoned it floats in water. It is one 
of the best woods in tlxo country for helves ; 
tough, light, veiy durable, plentiful : long in 
the fibre, neither liable to split nor to warp 
nor to break readily. Used by Buimese for 
planes, spears, boats, stocks of guns and all 
kinds of purposes. This wood is of a most 
beautiful colour, a combination of pink, cream 
colour and red, and takes a veiy high polish. 
Ilecoramended for helves, handles of tools, 
hand spikes and spokes of gun carriages, and 
timber wheels ; also for gun-stocks and planes. 
— Captain Dance, See Ktanan. 

KAYU * NERI,' of Borneo, is a very hard 
wood, grotving with the mangrove in salt 
swamps ; its timber, which has a reddish ap- 
pearance, is not large but very abundant. — 
Low^s Saratvak, 

KAYU ? A tree of Mehra forest, Ab- 
bottabad, Hazarah.— Ca/. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

KAYU NIBONG, of Singapore, Caiyota 
urens ; grows in marshy places ; the wood 
is vahiable for house-posts and rafters, lathes, 
&c. ; it is very hard and fibrous, as is its frac- 
ture. — Cameron, 

KAYU NIPIS KULIT, is a moderate- 
sized tree of Singapore, about li feet in dia- 
meter ; the bark is very thin, and vertically 
striated ; colour fawn ; hard, used to make 
mortar pestles, and as it sinks in water is used 
to make anchors. — Cameron. 

KAYU NIRIS BATTU, a high tree in 
Singapore ; the wood is of a dark-brown 
colour ; it is used for house-pillars ; it grows 
in mangrove jungles. — Cameron. 

KAYU NIRIS BUNGA. A tree of 
Singapore, growing in mangrove jungle ; used 
for house-building and fencing ; colour red- 
dish ; its fruit is as large as a cocoanut. — 
Cameron, 

KAY ANN, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is about ten inches in diameter, 
and fourteen feet in ' height, it produces a 
fruit which is of no value, — JBdye on the 
Timber of Ceylon, 

KAYU NUNKA ok JACK, at Singapore, 
not pauch used here. — Cameron, 

KAYU-NYANG, Malay. A shrub at 
Bawean, the fruit of which sells at Javs, at 
20 florins per ficul. 



KAYU PANGKAP of Singapore. A 
species of palm ; its fibre is used to tic on 
thatch. — Cameron, 

KAYU PASSAT LINGA. A tree of 
Singapore ; the outer coats of wood white, the 
heart red ; is easily worked into planks, and 
is durable. — Cameron, , 

KAYU PENAGA. A large tree of 
Singagore ; yields crooked timber for knees 
of vessels ; an infusion of its leaves and roots 
is applied to the eyes to allay inflammation ; 
on the Malabar Coast this tree is called 
Alexandrian laurel ; and in Bengal, poorlange ; 
it grows only on tlio sea slioi^e, in sandy 
places ; its wood is used for ribs of boats. — 
Cameron, 

KAYU PINANG PURGAM. A whit« 
wood of Singapore ; fracture yellowish- 
coloured, used for boat-building.— >Cam^o?i. 

KAYU PISANG PISANG. A high tree 
of Singapore ; useful for ships' masts ; very 
tough ; colour yellow. 

KAYU PITTALING. A good-sizod tree 
of Singapore ; the wood is close-grained, of a 
light red or brown colour ; used in hoiise- 
building. — Ca^teron, 

KAYU PULEI, a white wood of Singa- 
pore, used for planks only. — Cameron, 

KAYU-PUTEH, Malay. White wood, 
Arbor alba of Van Bumph, the Cajaput tree. 

KAYAtI RASACK, of Borneo ; a wood 
which resembles the bintangur, is close-grain- 
ed, strong and tough, and is used for rudders, 
masts, and oars for the trading boats. — Low's 
Sarawak. 

KAYU RO OR ARROW. A grace- 
ful Singapore tree, somewhat tapering, and 
resembling some species of the fir ; it has 
small cones and fibrous leaves, (Casuainna 
littoreaj ; the wood is hard ; not prized. — 
Cameron, 

KAYU ROSSACH. A high tree of 
Singapore, 18 inches diameter, red for about 
two-thirds of the diameter ; tough, and usoil 
for making paddles, oars, &c. — Cameron, 

KAYU RUMMIYAH. A high tree of 
Singapore ; the wood is a light dirty brown 
when young ; of a dai*k-brown when old, and 
sinks in water ; cross fracture, splintery ; 
grows on hills ; the fruit is eaten ; used as 
posts for houses. — Cameron, 

KAYU RUNGGAS. A lofty tree of 
Singapore ; thejuice of which is deleterious to 
the human frame, creating swellings over the 
whole body ; the wood is of a reddish-brown 
colour ; it is used for making Aimituro ; the 
fracture is cross and splintery ; it is oftei i 
prettily enough veined, and takes a gooil 
polish ; sinks in water.^ Cavteron^ 
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KAYU TO-JOAK. 

KAYU RUNGAS. A red wood of Borneo, 
haodsomely veined, which takes a fine polish, 
and is much used at Singapore for the pur- 
poses of furniture making ; like the ebony, it 
is only the old wood in the centre of the tree 
which is of a useful colour. — Lew's Sarawak, 
page 61. 

ELATU SANNAI of Singapore is a sacred 
tree, very scaixe. — Cameron, 

KAYU SEEAT, a scarce tree of Singa- 
pore, having a i*ed bark, which is called by the 
Burmese " Chekfaa," and is used to eat along 
with betel leaf ; it is sold at Junkceylon, 
8 drs. the picul. — Cameron, 

KAYU SINGAM. This Singapore tree 
grows in mangrove tracts ; it is approved for 
boat and house-building.— Ccrm^on. 

KAYU SONA, Malay. A timber tree of 
the Archipelago^ much used at Bawean in 
praha and house-building. 

KAYU SUDOO SOODOO. The Eu- 
phorbium ; the Malays use it as a drug for 
cattle. — Cameron, 

KAYU SRAYAN. A hard wood of 
Singapore, used for house-buildrng.- Cameron. 

KAYU SREAN. A slim Singapore tree, 
used for house-building. — Cameron, 

KAYU TABANGOW BATTU, of Singa- 
pore. A hill tree. • 

KAYU TUMPAYAN AMAS. A fine- 
grained yellowish Singapore wood, used for 
furniture. — Cameron, 

KAYU TAMAK BUKIT, a good wood 
of Singapore ; white, used for planks, boat- 
building. — Cameron, 

KAYU TAMPANG BISSEE. Hard 
iron wood of Singapore ; used in some places 
instead of betel-nut along with the betel leaf ; 
used in house-building. — Cameron, 

KAYU TAMPENES, is a very hard 
and durable wood of Singapore, excellent for 
house-building ; it is of a light-reddish and 
yellowish colour. — Cameron, 

KAYU TAMPENES PUTIH, of Singa- 
pore, white Tampenes. Not so good as the 
dark Tampenes.— Came^'on. 

KAYU LENGADEI, of Singapore. For 
rafters and firewood. — Cameron. 

KAYU. LANGADEI. A tree of Singa- 
pore, grown in mangi*ove jungles ; the wood is 
white, used for firewood. — Cameron, 

KAYU TATATI. In Singapore used 
for-hoase posts. — Cameron, 

KAYU TDTKABAS. From this Singa- 
pore tree, gharoo is said to be obtained. — 
Cameron, 

KAYU TO-JOAK. In Singapore, a 
dark-leaved small tree> to which superstition 
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KENG-THEP-PHEUOT-KYAY. 

afiixcs a sacred character ; most old and 
insolated trees are held to be ki'umat, and 
small white flags are stuck up near them, and 
often propitiatory ofi*ering8 made to the spirits 
supposed to reside on the spot. — Cameron, 

KAYU OB POKOIl TOOMOOS. A high 
tree of Singapore, grows in mangrove jungles ; 
used for rafters. — Cameron, 

KAYU TOOMOOS, of Singapore. Its 
bark is used by the Chinese to dye their sails 
and lines of a brownish red. — Cameron, 

KAYU TUMMAK. Used for boat-build- 
ing and for ships* planks. 

KAYU TUMMOOSSOOH, is a very 
resinous wood of Singapore and, although 
durable, is more disposed to warp than 
Dammcr Laut ; it is useful for rafters ; its 
colour is light straw ; the tree is high ; it is 
most frequently hollow, but beams from six 
to ten inches square can be had ; this wood 
will remain uninjured 1 00 years under ground. 
^^ Cameron. 

KAYU TUMPANG, of Singapore ; a 
high tree ; grain yellowish ; good for house- 
posts ; very durable ; next to Tummoossoo for 
this purpose.— Cflmer^n. 

KAYEA STYLOSA, Thw, 

Soovan(U-ga88. Singh. 
A large timber tree, growing at no great 
elevation in the south of the Island of Cey- 
lon,— 2%m7. Sn. PL Zeyl,^ I, p, 50. 

KAY YOOB, BuBM. A tree of Moul- 
mcin. Its wood is used as an ordinary build- 
ing maieriaL— Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

KEE-AH-NAUN, Bubm. In Tavoy, a 
strong crooked wood, used for stocks. 

KEEHAB ? Uria ? A tree of Cuttack. 
Is a hard useful wood for mallets, pounders, 
rammers, and such like articles, and would, 
perhaps, make up strong furniture.— Ca/. 
Cat. Ex, 1862. 

KEONJJI, Hind.? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore with a soft red wood. — Cah Cat, 
Ex, 1862. 

KENDH. A close-grained, hard wood of 
light red colour. The heart-wood is quite 
black and hai'd, like ebony, which it some- 
what i-esembles in every respect : it is plenti- 
ful in the San thai jungles from Baneebahal to 
Hasdiha or over a space of about forty miles 
in length. Used by the natives for beams, 
&C., the fruit of the tree is also eaten by them. 
— Cal, Engineers^ Journal^ July 1860. 

KENG-THEP-GUYUNG-YWEPT, 
BuRH. A light inferior wood ; used in build- 
ing at Tavoy. 

KENG-THEP.PHEOOT-KYAT, Bueh. 
A sound small wood i used at Tavoy in 
building* 



KHEEROEOLEE. 



KINNOO. 



KHA-BOUNG, Burm. In Amherst, a 
small wood, but as strong as oak. The fruit 
is said to be used for rubbing on buiSaloes to 
keep off flies. 

KHAI YAH, Burm. A tree of Tenas- 
serim ; maximum girth 2^ cubits, maximum 
length 22 feet. Scarce all over the Province. 
When seasoned it floats in w^ter. It is a 
tolerably good wood, but like the " Na-yoo- 
ya" it is very scarce. — Captain Dance, 

KHAKODHA, Uria. Atreeof (^njam 
and Groomsur ; extreme height 30 feet, circum- 
ference 2 feet. Height from gi'ound to the 
intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. A 
common tree, only used for firewood. — Cap- 
tain Macdonald, 

KHALA WA. A tree of Jhulkmdhur, grows 
to the height of 15 feet ; wood light yellow, 
soft and white, not very durable, fine-grained ; 
polishes well ; used chiefly for combs but also 
for agricultural implementa.'-Lieut.-Col, Lahe^ 
Commissioner^ Jhullundhur Division. 

KHA-MOUNG-NEE, Burm. InTavoy, 
a heavy wood, not attacked by insects. 

KHA-MOIWG PY-ON, Burm. A small- 
sized, compact, yellowish-grey wood of Tavoy. 

KHA-MOUNG THA, Burm. Very abun- 
dant in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui ; of maxi- 
mum girth 2 cubits, maximum length 22 feet. 

KHANDAB. In the Peepree and Garvee 
dangs, a term used by the Bheel and Kunbee 
cultivators, signifying lopping the ti'ees of their 
tops and branches for cultivation. Khandar 
is a destructive system by which acres of 
young trees are mowed down by the kunbi 
cultivators ; the parts of the forest in which 
this system of khandar mostly obtains are 
the dangs Rambaj and Peepree. At a late 
annual meeting of the Bheel chieftains, two of 
the rajas, Kairal Sing and Trimbuk were 
fined respectively in the sums of Rupees 100 
and Rupees 2S, — Dr.Qihsov^s Bombay Forest 
Report^ 1849 to 1866, pp. 41 and 79. 

EHANGOO. A soft wood tree of Jhul- 
lundhur ; used for ploughs, and produces small 
timber for • zemindars' houses. Native combs 
are also made from this wood. — Lieut. 'Col. 
Lake^ Commissioner^ Jhullundhur Division. 

EHARAWAY-NU, Burm. A porous, 
heavy, strong wood of Tavoy, not attacked by 
insects. 

KHEEROEOLEE, Ubia. 

Mimusopd Eauki ? 

A tree in Ganjam and Goomsnr. Extreme 
height 80 feet, circumference 3 feet^ and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch 6 feet. A hard wood, used for 
ploughs and mallets. It is not common.— 
Captain Macdanald. 



KHOOKOONDEAH, Uria ? A tree in 
Ganjam and GUnnnsur. Extreme height 30 
feet, circumference 2 feet, and height from 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
9 feet. A conunon ti*ee, only used f<Nr fire- 
wood.-' Captain Maedonald. 

KHOONGHO P A tree of Akyab, which 
grows to a large size, and is plentiful in the 
Sandoway district. The wood is used for 
making oars for boats, and sometimes in 
house-building. — Cal. Cat. JSx, 1862. 

KHOOTAN, BuBM. A tree of British 
Burmah, a loose-grained light wood, recom- 
mended for packing cases : used for black 
boards in Burmese schools. Br. weight 114 
lbs.— Ca2. Cat. Ex. 1862. (Qu ? Eoothan.) 

KHOUNAY in Tamil, Kakay in Malayala 
and Canataka, This Malabar and Canara tree 
produces the pod known by the name of Cas- 
sia fistula, or Banda lotte, which is considered 
an excellent purgative in cases of habitual con- 
stipation, both by Natives and Europeans. 
It grows to 30 feet long, and from twelve to 
eighteen inches in diameter, it is curved in 
growth ; is rather close-grained and heavy ; 
and veiy much resembles the Margosa in 
Ceylon ; but it is rather scarce on the coast 
of Malabar. — Edye^ forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

KHUMEE ? ^ tree of Jubbulpore, yields 
a light, strong, and easily worked wood, 
much in request by natives. Major Pearson 
thinks that this has been confused for Kumbee, 
Careya arborea. — Major Pearson^ C. P., Cdl. 
Cat. Ex. of 1S62. 

EHUXJB, Hnn>. A tree of Chota Nagpore* 
with a hard, yellow timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. (Qu.— Is this the Eheir— the Acacia 
catechu ?) 

KTEP-DEP. In Amherst, a strong wood, 
resembling Eha boung, a kind of SauL 

EIEP-MAUP. In Amherst, a timber em- 
ployed for cart-wheel spokes. Superior wood, 
free fVom attacks of insects ; the tree is said to 
have an edible fruit 

EIEP-YO. In Amherst, a heavy, good 
wood, but small ; used for house-posts and 
rafters. 

EDn)LE BELLEBOM, is the Tamil name 
of the wood, which is called Eindle in Mala- 
bar and Canara. It resembles the wood 
named Angely at Cochin and in Ceylon. The 
Company's cruiser Aurora^ was bnilt by way 
of experiment^ of this wood ; it was procored 
firom the forests in the north of Malabar, and 
it appeared to answer its purpose. — Edsfe^ 
Forests ofMalahar and Canara. 

EINirOO. A treeof Jhullundhur, attaini 
full size in 60 yoars* Loigfh of tnmk to fitn. 
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KOES ? OR JACK ? 



KOOSSOOM, 



branch, 8 or 10 feet, and girth 4 feet. A 
variety of the ebony ; wood of yonng trees 
white, and of the old black, which is termed 
^ AbnooB ;" sap-wood soft, heart-wood, when 
it becomes black, is extremely hai*d ; used by 
zemindars for ploughs, and for the wood-work 
of their honaes. Bears an edible fruit. — Lieu" 
tenant Colonel Lake^ Commissioner^ Jhul- 
lundkur Division, 

KIBEEMULA, Cas. Grows in Oanara 
and Snnda in the jungleis between Bilgii and 
Kilcoond ; said to be a choice wood for masts 
of boats, &c. Worthy of further inquiry. — 
Dr, Ctibson* 

KIBE PALLE. A very soft, coarse, open- 
grained, light, Ceylon wood. — Edyey Ceylon, 

KIBI WALLA, SiKGH. Lance-leaved 
Echites. According to Mr. Mendis, a tree of 
the northern province of Ceylon, a cubic foot 
weighs 35 11^., and it is esteemed to last 30 
years. The wood is used principally for 
making ornamental furniture and cabinet- 
work. — Mr. Mendis. 

KIBK. A tree of JhuUundhur, grows to a 
good height; wood white, light, soft and weak ; 
seldom used for any purpose. Insects attack 
it.— Xieti/.-Co/. LakiBj Commissioner^ JhuU 
lundhur Division. 

KLEINHOVIA HOSPITA, Lin. A very 
handsome flowering tree introduced iuto India 
in 1798, from the Moluccas ; according to a 
Frassian botanist, M. Wichura, the old wood 
of this tree is highly valued in Java for handles 
of kreeses, &c. Boxburgh says that in ten 
years it 'grew to be a large tree. — Roxb. Fl. 
Ind.f iii.} 141, Mr. Fergusson. 

KOAN, a very hard, fine, close-graiued, 
heavy, Ceylon wood.— JSlrfye, Ceylon. 

KOANG, SiHGH. Ceylon oak of the 
English in Ceylon. Grows in the southern 
parts of Ceylon, a cubic foot weighs 42 lbs., 
but its durability is only from 6 to 10 years. 
It is used for native oil-presses and wooden 
anchors, its berries are eaten by the natives. 
— Mr. Mendis. (Qu. Is this and Eoan identi- 
cal ?) 

KODABA CHETTU, Tel. A tree of the 
Nalla Mallai ; it appears to be of little use. — 
Mr. Latham. 

KODOBO, TJria ? A tree of Ganjam and 
Croomsnr, extreme height 30 feet, circum- 
ference 2^ feet, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 12 feet. 
It is said only to be used for. firewood.— 
Captain Macdonald. 

KOENAB, Hnn>. ? A tree of Ghota Nag- 
pore with a soft;, white wood.— CaZ. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

KOES ? OB JACK ? According to Edye, 
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a moderately hard, but rather coarse and open- 
grained, though heavy, Ceylon wood, of a 
beautiful sa£Fi*on yellow colour, emits a pecu- 
liar, but by no means unpleasant odour. — 
Eyde^ Timber of Ceylon. (Qu. Artocarpus 
integrifolia ?) 

KOIB-PAH, the Malayalaname of a Mala- 
bar and Canarfi tree which answers the pur- 
pose of small spars for native vessels : it is said 
to be strong and durable for such purposes. 
^-^Eyde^ Forests oj Malabar and Canara. 

KOKOONA ZEYLANICA, Thw. 

Swietenia f ebzif uga, Moon Cat. 
Kokoon-gaw of Saffragam. | Wanna pottu of Porey. 

This large tree is not uncommon on the 
banks of streams in thd Safiragam and Amba- 
gamowa districts, at elevations of 2,000 to 
4,000 feet. The inner yellow bark is employed 
by the natives medicinally as a sternutatory, 
and an oil is expressed from the seeds, which 
is used for burning in lamps. Wood unknown. 
—Thiv. En. PL Zeyl, p. 62. 

KOLA MUBDAH, Tam. A Coirabatore 
wood. See Villay murpah. (Qu. Vellai 
murdah ?) 

KOLA SAHAJO, Uria ? A tree of 
Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme height 50 feet, 
circumference 4 feet and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
18 feet. Abounds and is burnt for firewood 
and potash. The bark is used in tanning. — 
Captain Macdanald. 

KOLEE KOUBADEA, Uria ? * A tree 
of Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme height 25 
feet, circumference 1^ feet, height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. Tolerably common and burnt for fire- 
wood, the leaves are applied to wounds. The 
fruit is eaten.*— Captain Maedonald. 

KONTABAOLO, Uria. A tree of Gan- 
jam and Goomsur, extreme height 30 feet, cir- 
cumference 2 feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 7 feet 
The tree abounds and is chiefiy used for fire- 
wood, though ploughshares are occasionally 
made of the wood. The bark is used medici- 
nally.— Captotn Maedonald. 

KOONGHEELYABA, Tam. A Tinne- 
velly wood, of a light brown colour, used for 
building purposes ; yields dammer. 

KOOBMABOO. A tree of Jhullundhur, 
grows to about 20 feet, and of good girth. A 
fair timber tree ; wood rather soft.— X/.- Co/. 
LakSy Commissioner^ Jhullundhur Division. 

KOOSSOOM, Ubu ? A tree of Cuttack, 
its wood is used for the handles of tools, and 
native cart axles ; and might be applied to 
other purposes.— Oil. Cat. ^s. 1862. (Qu. 
Melicocca trijuga ?) 



KULBAGI. 



KUMARI. 



KOOSUxM BH, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore witli a iiard, vrhitish red timber. — 
CaL Cat. Ex. 1862. (Qtf. Are tlie last two 
identical aud what ai*e their botauical names ? 
I observe frequent notices of useful woods so 
named.) 

KOOTHAN, BuRM. Qu ? khooton q. v. 
A loose-grained light wood, recommended for 
packing cases, used for black boards in Bur- 
mese schools. Breaking weight 114 lbs. A 
cubic foot weighs 28 lbs., in a full-gi'own tree 
on good soil the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 40 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. 
It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. Bran- 
dis, Cat. CaL Ex. of 1 »62. 

KOPASSEA, Ubia. A tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, extreme height 20 feet, circum- 
ference 2 feet, height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Useless 
except for fircw^ood. — Captain Macdonald. 

KOSSAYE, Uria? A tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, extreme height 22 feet, circumfer- 
ence 1 foot, height from the ground to the 
intersection of the first branch, 7 feet. Useless 
except for firewood. — Captain Macdonald. 

KOTA MARAM, Tam. A tree of Tinne- 
velly, wood of a brown colour ; specific gravity 
0*723, used for building in general. — Colonel 
Frith. 

KOUK-KO, BuRM. A Tavoy wood, em- 
ployed for bottoms of boats. 

KOUt^G MOO, BuRM. A tree of maxi- 
mum girth 6 cubits, maximum length 30 feet. 
Scarce, but found near Moulmein, near Tavoy 
and Mergui, on the sea coast and on the banks 
of rivers. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is not a good wood, being perishable and liable 
to rot readily. — Captain Dance, 

KRANDOOF— ? A tree of Akyab which 
^rows to a great length, and is very plentiful. 
Wood used for masts and native boats. — Cal. 
Cat. Bx. 1862. 

KRAWNDOW ? OR KY-OUNG-TH YA ? 
A tree of Akyab, very plentiful. A small 
wood used for firewood. — CaL Cat. Ex, 1862. 

KULA, the Portuguese name of a Ceylon 
tree, called in Tamil << Kanugha." It is very 
heavy and close-grained, grows to about 
twenty-four inches in diameter and eight feet 
high. The natives use it for general purposes, 
and for houses and vessels. It produces a 
fruit which they eat, and from which they 
extract an oil which is used as a medicine.— 
Edye^ Ceylon. 

KULBAGI, the Albizzia odoratissima, in 
Canara, which grows to fifteen or twenty-five 
feet in height, and from twenty-four to thirty- 
six inches in diameter. It yields a close- 
grained, hard, and durable wood, and is used 
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by the uatives at Mangalore-iiud Ounor for Ihe 
keels and beams of vessels. It is of a dark 
colour, and is considered valuable.-— ^<l^. 
Forests of Malabar and Canara, Major 
Beddome. 

KUDDAR, A whitish-coloured wood, not 
good, found from Sooree to Hasdiha in tlie 
Sautiial jungles. Planks are eawn from this 
wood, but it is not fit for any thing else. — 
Engineers' Journal, July 1860, p. 156. 

KUDDOOT ALAIN, Burm. A large 
tree of Tavoy, used in house and ship-building. 

KUDDOOT-NU, Burm. An inferior wood 
of Tavoy, used in boat-building. 

KUEVEA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter and fourteen feet long. It is used 
by the natives in boats and house-work. — 
JSdye on the Timber of Ceylon. 

KUHUA, Hind. A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a soft, brown wood. — CaL Cat, Ex. 1862. 

KUMARI, Can., of Mysore and Canara ; 
this is the Fonnam of Malabar, the Punakad 
of Salem, the Chena of Ceylon, and the Tung- 
ya of Burmah, and is a nide system of culture 
followed in all the countries wherein se- 
cluded tribes and others clear parts of the 
forest. The Kumari cultivators earn a cheap, 
but wi'etched subsistence and live in miser- 
able huts, the Irular and Kuinimbar on tJie 
Neilgherries, the Malai, also, on Uio Sheva- 
roy, tlie Punam cultivators in Malabar, the 
Kumari cultivators of Canai*a, and the Karen 
in Bunnah, all endeavour to obtain a pre- 
carious subsistence by scattering grain after 
burning the jungle, and thus avoid, to them, 
the irksome restraints of civilized life. A hill 
side, is always selected, and at the close of the 
year, a space is cleared. The wood is left to 
dry till the following March or April and then 
burned. The ground is tlien sown with 
Italian millet, Panicum Italicum, as also with 
rice, Oryza sativa. In Canara, the seed is 
generally sown in the ashes on the fall of 
the first rain, without the soil being touched 
by a plough. It is fenced and weeded, and 
the crop gathered towards the end of the yeai*. 
A small crop is taken off the ground in the 
second year and sometimes in the third, after 
which the spot is deserted for 7, 10, or l'^ 
years until the jungle grow sufficiently hig^ 
to tempt the tribe to renew the process. I 
Ceylon, the Chena lasts two years, au 
includes the culture of chillies, yams, swee. 
potatoes, cotton, hemp, &c. A few^^ears age 
in Bekal, the most southern taluk of Canair 
25,746, or one-sixth of the rural populatio 
were engaged in it, but north of that talul 
it was carried on by the jungle tribes of Mah 
Kaders audMahn^ttas to th« number of 59,5(X 



K.URR00-VALAGOM. 



KYAl-THA on ITCHWOOD. 



Knniari is now prohibited id Mysore and 
under great reatriction in the Boml)ay Presi- 
dency, and the Madras Government, in 1860, 
prohibited it in Government forests, witliout 
special permission, which they commanded to 
he given sparingly, and never in timber spots. 
Mr. Caunau, a coffee planter of VVynaad, says 
that in a spot thus treated, there only re-gi'ows 
wood unfit for any building pui'poses, and he 
Iiad never been able to get coffee to grow on 
it- — Dr, Cleg horn in Reports to the Madras 
Government, 1 808, Sfc.y quoted in Forests and 
Gardens oflndia, p, 126. 

KUMHIE, Hind.? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore with a hard, green timber. — Cat. 
Cat. JSx. 1862. 

KUMMI, BuBH. ? A Tavoy wood. 

KU-POOP ? A tree of Akyab. Grows 
to a large size, and is plentiful ; wood used 
for making boats.-— CaZ. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

KURAL OR KUCHNAR. A tree of 
Jhullundhur, grows to a good size, the trunk 
to the first branch being 10 or 12 feet, and 
girth 6 feet. Its wood is light-red, soft, 
subject to rapid decay and to worms ; used 
by zemindars in the wood- work of their 
houses. The flowers are used as an article 
of food, and the loaves as fodder for cattle. — 
JLi€ut,'Col, Lake,Commissioner, Jhullundhur 
JDiviston. 

KURKA.TA, Hind.? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore with a hard, white timber. — Cal. 
Cat. Bx. 1862. 

KUROTU-PALAII, the Malayala name 
of a tree in Malabar and Canara^ which grows 
to about eighteen feet long, and eight inches 
in diameter. It is very close in its grain, 
and remarkably hard and strong. It pro- 
duces a finiit which is eaten medicinally ; 
but tlie wood is not much used in consequence 
of the labour required in working it.— £'c/y<?, 
Forests of- Malabar and Canara. 

KURRIMIA CEYLANICA, Am. 

PaUng. StKori. | Alareya-gass. Sikoic 

lioorakandoo. ,, | Pelea. „ 

A large tree of Ceylon, one tari ety, a. 
grows in the warm, moistcr partH of the 
island, variety /9. in the central province, up 
to an elevation of o,000 feet ; timl)er not 
valued.— 2%tr. Sn. PL Zetfl., /., p. 72. 



specific gravity 0'704 ; used for naves of 
wheels. — Col. Frith, 

KURUMBOLE is the Malayala name of a 
wood from the forests in Canai*a. It grows 
to about twelve or eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, and from fifteen to tliirty feet high : it is 
used by the natives for house work, and is 
considered a useful and durable wood. — 
Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

KURVAH TANGA MARAM, Tam. 

Cinnamomum*iners, which is the wild cinna- 
mon wood of the jungle. It grows to about 
twenty or thirty feet high, and from twelve 
to fifteen inches in diameter : it is very 
scarce, and consequently not much known or 
used. — Fdye, Forests of Malabar S^ Canara. 

EUSSOO, BuRM., not identical witli 'KjQ" 
zai, Burm, A tree of Tenasserim, maximum 
girth 2 cubits, maximum length 15 feet. 
Abundant near the sea or the rivers' edge, all 
over the province. When seasoned it sinks 
in water. It is a very tough wood, durable, 
and as good as Kya-zai, for helves. The 
Kya-zai is a wood of the colour of oak with a 
yellowish tinge. The Eussoo is nearly white. 
This is not the soondree wood, of which 
latter the Burmese name is nearly the same, 
and the soondree wood Captain Dance has 
failed to procure. — Captain Dance. 

KUTH JAMUN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore with a soft, red wood. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

KUTHUMMUN. In Jhullundhur, a smaller 
species of the " Jamoon," from which it 
differs in the size and shape of its leaves and 
fruit. A decoction of the bark is used as 
gargle for sore mouths. — Lieut,- CoL Lake, 
Commissioner, Jhullundhur Division, 

KUVEAMA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is remarkably heavy and strong. 
It grows to about two and a half or three 
feet in diameter, and is curved in its growth. 
It is used in the frames of native vessels : it 
produces a fruit which is of no use. — Edyc, 
Ceylon. 

KYAI THA, Burm. A Tenasserim tree, 
maximum girth 1-^ to 2 cubits, maximum 
length 7 feet. Scarce, but found widely 
scattered on low marshy ground in the pro- 
vinces. When seasoned it sinks in water. 
The wood is excellent for planes, or for any 
KURROOMARDOO, Tam. In Palghat j other purpose, for which a straight gi-ain. 



the Terminalia tomcntosa, a dark -coloured 
strong wood ; used for wheel wi'ight's work. — 
Col. Frith. jSeeCABEB Maraboo. 

KUROONGAULEE, Tam. In Palghat 
the Acacia sundra, a dark-coloured heavy and 
bard wood, used for furniture. — Col, Frith. 

KURROO-VALAGOM, Tam. In Pal- 



great toughness and sti'ength are required. — 
Captain Dance. 

KYAI-THA OR ITCHWOOD, Blrm. A 
tree of maximum girtli 4 cubits, maximum 
length 18 feet. Found abundant, but scat- 
tered up the Attaran, Gyne, and Thoung- 
wcen rivers near Moulmein and near Tavoy 



ghat, a small tree^ of a light-brown colour, I and Mcrgui. When seasoned, it floats in 
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KYA-ZO. 



KYET THAY or THEEAY KYAY. 



Water. It furnishes a very compact hard 
timber, used for posts of houses, zjats, &c. 
The fibre is liable to start with repeated per- 
cussion, and the wood itself is subject to dry 
rot. This is called Itchwood, because the 
fruit, chips, or bark produce, when touched, 
an itching like that caused by cowage. — 
Captain Dance, 

KYAI YEW, BuRM. A ti-ee of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 
cubits, maximum length 22 icet. Bather 
scarce, but found all along the banks of rivers 
all over the provinces. When seasoned it 
floats in water. Its wood is used by the 
Burmese to make charcoal, also sometimes 
for posts of small huts : but is brittle. — Cap- 
tain Dance* 

KYA MOUK, BuRM. ? A kind of oak in 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
4 cubits, maximum length 22-]^ feet. Abun- 
dant but widely scattered, all over the pro- 
vinces inland. When seasoned it Boats in 
water. It is an excellent tough wood, dur- 
able and sufficiently light ; used for all pur- 
poses by the Bunnese. Strongly recom- 
mended for helves, hammer handles, hand- 
spikes, staves of casks, and many other 
purposes, but too widely scattered to be easily 
obtained, unless a large quantity be ordered 
which should repay a search in the forests : 
much used by Burmese as a pole for cavady 
baskets . — Captain Dance. 

KYA-NAN, BuRH. On the low lands near 
the sea^coast of Tenasserim, there is a large 
tree of which canoes are occasionally made, 
and is much used for sandals. The wood is 
red ; but turns black on being anointed with 
petroleum • The tree has pinnate leaves, with 
two pairs of oval lealhciy leaflets, and is a 
leguminous tree. — Dr, Mason* See Kayanan. 

KYA-NAN, BuRM. In Amherst, a very 
close-grained, ebenaceous wood, of a dark.red 
colour ; used for house posts, musket-stocks, 
and spear-handles. — Captain Dance. 

KYA NAN, BuRM. A red wood of Moul- 
mein, used generally by carpenters. — CaL 
Cat Bx. 1862. (Qii.— Are the last three 
identical ?) 

KYAN-PHO, BuRM. A tree of Moulmein. 
A strong wood, good for building purposes. 
—Cal Cat. Bx. 1862. 

KYAY-TSAY-GYU-KHY-AY, Burm. 
In Tavoy, a heavy, compact, dark wood ; 
suitable for gunstocks. 

KYAY-TSAY-BAYOUN, Burm. A 
Tavoy wood, useful for common carpentry. 

KYA-ZOO, Burm, In Amherst, a very 
heavy wood, like Saul. 

KYA-ZO, Burm. A tree of Moulmein. 



Used for building material. — Cal. Cat. Bx. 
1862. 

KYDIA AXILLARIS, Thw. ; A middle- 
sized tree near Badulla in Ceylon, growing at 
an elevation of about 2,000 feet. — Thwaites. 

KYDIA CALYCINA, Boab. Car. ,- 
Eydia f ratema, lt<KCb. 



Bo-ke-mai-za. Burm. 
Putta Pulow of Knmaon. 
Pola also Pula. 



Pulli also PuU of Fanjabu 
Pandiki. Tel. 
Potari. Tel. 



This is a middle-sized tree, pretty commoa 
along the western ghats. It also grows in the 
valleys of the Circar mountains, in Mysore, 
and on the slopes of the Niligiris. It grows 
wild and rapidly in many parts of the Siwalik 
Hills up to the Indus, at heights of 3,000 
feet. It grows in Kumaon. It is plentiful 
throughout the Pegu forests, more especially 
in the Pegu and Tounghoo districts. The 
bark is mucilaginous and employed in northern 
India to clarify sugar. The small saplings 
are fVom their great strength and elasticity 
used by the natives, for making banghy sticks, 
but it is large enough to afford timber of three 
or four feet girth. Wood white-coloured, very 
tough, and adapted for every purpose of house* 
building, for charcoal and fuel. — Roxb.^ Voigt^ 
Captain Drury^s Useful Plants, Madras 
Hort, Oard. Cat, Drs. McClelland and J. 
L, Stewarty Mr. Powelly Mr. E. Thompson. 

KYEATTEE, Tam. ? In Travancore, a 
wood of an ash colour, specific gravity 0*972. 
Used for carts and buildings. — Col. JFriih. 

KYEM, HiiTD. ? Mahr. ? In Nagpore, a 
light^coloured wood, inferior to teak in strength, 
and greedily eaten by white-ants. Its length 
is from 16 to 28 feet, and girth from 4 to 3 
feet. It sells at 5 annas the cubic foot, and it 
would answer for rafters. Major Pearson 
notices this wood by remarking that Kyem 
described by Captain Sankey as Nauclea 
parviflora, has a very fine grain, and would 
make very pretty furniture. It grows 
occasionally to a very large size. It will not 
bear exposure to the weather. — Captain 
Sankey, Major Pearson. 

KYEN-YO, Burm. Ib Tavoy a kind of 
teak. 

KYEE THA, Burm. The name, accord- 
ing to Dr. Mason, of Syndesmus Tavoyana ,- 
and also called Kyay Miskoung, according 
Dr. McClelland Barringtonia acuiangui 
This tree is of maximum length 10 or 12 fee^ 
it is very scarce in Moulmein, but sufficientl; 
abundant at Tavoy. When seasoned, it smli 
in water. It is ike same as £[ab-ban^tha.- 
Captain Dance* 

KYET THAY or THEEAY KYAT 
Burm. A tree found on the sea coast frov 
Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned it float 
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LAB0AN TIMBER 



LAGERSTRCEMIA. 



in water. Dimensions and ox tent of supply 
Dot known. It is used for posts of houses, 
very durable but not recommended as liable 
to split.' — Captain Dance, 

KYE YO THOO, Burm. A tree, maxi- 
mum girth 2\ cubits, aud maximum length 15 
feet. Very* abundant at Mergui, but not pro- 
curable at Moulmein. Found inland up the 
rivere all over the Provinces. When seasoned 
it floats in water. It is an uncommonly smooth- 
grained, tough, close, yet not heavy wood. 
Durable and with but one fault, — the smalU 
ness of its girth, — which unfits it for gun 
carriages. It is strongly recommended for 
helvea and handles of tools of all sorts, also 
for handspikes and for spokes. This wood, 
da careful examination, appears to be identical 
with Trincomallee wood, though this cannot 
be positively stated till the flowers of the tree 
can be procured. — Captain Dance. 

KYUND, HiNb. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 



KYUNI, HiXD. ? AtrceofChotaNagporc 
with a soft, white wood.— Ca/. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

KYWAY-THOAY, Burm. In Amheret, 
a strong, solid wood, probably a kiud of 
Acacia. Used for house-posts and rafters. — 
Captain Dance. 

KYWON, Bdrm. In Amherst, a kind of 
teak wood. 

KYWON-BO, BcRM. In Tavoy, a soft 
wood like that of the Nauclea. 

KYWpN-BO, Bdrm. In, Amherst, a 
timber used for house-posts, rafters and oars ; 
it is probably a sort of teak. 

KTWON-MA, Bdrm. In Tavoy, a soft 
wood like the nauclea ; a variety of Kywon-Bo. 

KYWON-GAUNG-NOAY, Bdrm. In 
Amherst, a close, heavy, compact, tough, 
yellowish-white wood, of which house-posts, 
rafters, &c., are made. 



LABUAN TIMBER and FANCY- WOODS 

Feet in height. Feet in diameter. 



Dadarru, 


SO 


2 


Oabar Buto, about 


60 


8 


Jatichina, 


60 


u 


Kalim pupa tandok. 


12 to 15 


u- 


Kaya Am, about 


60 


3 



do. Azang, grows to a large size in Borneo, 

do. Arru, 80 2 

do. Benatore bukit, 70 3 

do. Bencoola, about 60 3 

do. Badak utan. A fruit tree, 

do. Bidarru,a8eentedtre6, 80 2 

do. Impas, 40 24 

do. Gading, 25 to 80 1 

do. Jamber, 80 2 

do. Jampalore, 60 14 

do. KandisDahan, a fruit tree 80 2 

do. Kalam pappa> 80 2 

do. Karye, 20 14 

do. Kapur Kangin, 90 to 100 4 to 5 

do. Kuing? Uing ? 70 8 

do. Kapur, 90 to 120 5 

do. Kring utan, 40 24 

do. Kamuning, 04 

do. Linmu, liman, 04 

da Laoh, small tree. 

do. Leda Karbau, about 60 3 

do. Halam, 8 

do. Madang sisik, ^ • 50 24 

do. Hadang lada, 30 2 

do. Nibong binar, 90 A species of palm. 

do. do. sabanme, 90 ,, ,, 

do. Nasi nasi, 40 2 

do. Oobah, 40 14 

Bark used to dye red silk. 

do. Plye, 

do. Fsiah palawan, 80 1 4 

do. Petong, 80 14 

do. Saak ? Sak ? RaasdL ? 40 24 

do. Rangaa, 30 I4 

Used for common furniture. 

do. Sampilou, 60 1^ 

do. Senang annua bukit, 90 4 



Feet in height. Feet in diameter. 
The fruit yields an oil. 

Kaya Samuck 30 2 

Used for dyeing, 
do. Sabadia, 90 

do. Samala, 50 21 

do. Saryiah, 80 3" 

do. Senang awan, 90 to 120 5 to 6 

do. Sarogan, 25 1 
do. Tampid pyah. A fruit tree, 

do. Tioro, 30 to 35 8 

do. Tobah tobah utan, 30 3 

do. Taratang, 20 to 30 2 

do. Urat maU, 90 to 100 3 to 4 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, a genus of plants of 
the natural family of Lythracem^ species of 
which are found from the Peninsula of India, 
to the foot of the Himalaya mountains, iu 
Burmah, and from the Malayan Archipelago 
into China and Japan : most of the species 
are highly oimamental. As they occur in 
China, Mr. Williams remarks that few trees 
in any country present a more elegant ap- 
pearance ; when in full flower they ai*e by 
far the most beautiful plants met with on the 
low ground; There are two or three varieties, 
having red, white and purple flowers, and in 
the summer months when they are in bloom, 
they are quite the hawthonis of China, sur- 
passing in their gorgeous flowers even that 
beautiful family. lie generally met with 
them in a wild, state, very nem* the sea shore. 
The whole of the species may be propagat- 
ed by seed or cuttings in any garden soil. 
Some species found iu Burmah and Tenas- 
serim are still undetermined speciflcally. — Dr. 
BrandiSy Eng, Cye.y Fortune $ Wandering 9^ 
page 20, Williams^ Middle Kingdom^ Riddell, 
Major Pearsorty Mr, Thompson. 
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LAGERSTRCEMIA MACROCxVllPA. 



LAGERSTR(EMIA PARVIFLORA. 



LAGERSTRCEMIA, Species. 

Kueii-mou-nee. Bukm. | Puma. BuRii. 
A Tavoy wood, used in building. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, Species. 

Pyimma. Bukm. 

A Splendid tree, abundant throughout British 
Burmah, wood used more extensively than 
any other, except teak, and used generally for 
the fittings of boats, sometimes for the hulls 
of canoes, for house posts, planking, beams, 
scantling for roofs, carts, and a vai'iety of 
other purposes. Large quantities are now 
employed for ordnance purposes. The wood 
of the light coloured variety is less heavy and 
is said to be less durable. A cubic foot 
weighs 37 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 30 feet, and average girth mea- 
sured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. It 
sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. BrandiSy 
CaL Cat. Sx. of 1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, Species. 

Pyen-ma-phoo. BUBM. 
A tree of Moulmein, wood used for making 
oars and for rough house building. — CaL Cat, 
Ex. of 1 862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, Species. 
Pyen-ma-zoat-gyee. Bdrm. 

A tree of Moulmein, with a soft wood, 
used in the ordinary purposes of a building 
material.— CaZ. Cat. Ex. of 1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA, Species. 

Thitpyoo. BuRM. 

A light, but comparatively strong wood of 
British Burmah, colour white and pinkish, 
probably a valuable wood for furniture. Used 
for planking : breaking weight 153 to 179 lbs. 
A cubic foot weighs 30 to 38 lbs. In a full- 
grown ti'ee on good soil the average length of 
the ti'unk to the first branch is 80 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. It sells at 4 annas per 
cubic foot. — Dr. Brandis, CaL Cat. Ex. of 
1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA LANCEOLATA. 

Bodah or Bondaga, Hikd. 

An erect Dekhan tree with oblong lanceo- 
late leaves, fiQwers small, white^ appearing in 
April and May. — Dr. RiddelL 

LAGERSTRCEMIA MACROCARPA, 

Roxb.; W. Icyp. 109, jR/., fValL 

Bondarah. BIahb. 
Nanah. 



Pyen-ma ? BUBM. ? 
Ben-teak, Anglo. Can. 
Ven-bugum. Can. 
Billi nandi. „ 
Ben-teak. Eng. 
Yen-teak. ,, 



Outchay outlay maram. 

Tam. 
Ven-taku maram. „ 
Chinnangi. Tel. 

This tree of the forests on the western side 

of India is common in Wynaad and on the 

Western ghats. It is very common in the 



Bombay forests, but less so to the north of 
the Savitree than to the south of that river. 
It is a tree of large size with a long sti*aight 
stem, and, Dr. Wight says, for common par- 
poses, where timber of inferior quality is suf- 
ficient, is very useful, being easily worked. 
Tested by the scale, it only bore 290 lbs. ; on 
a second tibial, however, it sustained 374 Ibis. 
Were it, he adds, stronger and more durable, 
the length and straightness of the stem would 
adapt it for spars. But, Dr. Gibson thiuks 
that Dr. Wight underrates the quality of 
this wood which, he says, is very fit for many 
household purposes, and for the decks of 
ships, &c , and is much used in the Bombay 
dockyards, which forms a good pi'^sumptive 
proof that the wood cannot be very inferior.* 
It is used at Cochin in ship-building. In the 
Madi-as Gun CaiTiage Manufactory, it is said 
to be made use of for a variety of purposes. 
It has great '* stiffness," and wooden biidges 
have been built of it. In Wynaad, it is prized 
for making (Coffee cases. It is said to be a tree 
of Moulmein, commonly known under the 
name of jarrool, but this is doubtful. — Drs. 
Wighty Gibson and Cleghorny Mr. Mclvor^ 
Madras Cat. Exs. o/ 1851 and 1862, CoL 
Maitland in Madras Cat. Ex. 1862, Mad- 
ras Exhibition Jury Report 1855, Major 
Beddome, Roxb. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA PARVIFLORA, 
Roxb. FL Ind., W. Ic. 



Lagerstrcemia microcarpa, WighJt. 

Bondara. Mahb. 
Mana ? „ 

Bakli. Pa»jabi. 



Taam-be-lay. BuRM. 
Dhoura. Hindi of Kumaon 

and Panjab. 
Kut. Hindi of Kumaon. 
Lendya, Hindi of Central 

Provinces. 
Belli nundi. Mahb. 
Nundi muna. ^ 



)» 



i> 



Adhwaria 
Dhau. „ 

Chinangee. Tel. 
Ghinna nngi. 



>> 



This tree grows in the Circars, in the 
Godavery forests, at Courtallum, and on the 
Neilgherries, is common jn Central India, 
grows in Kumaon, the Panjab, the Western 
Himalaya, in the Dehra Dhoon, and in the 
Tavoy forests. Dr. Gibson says it is most 
common in the Dandelee foi:est above the 
ghat ; also not uncommon below, and reaches 
a large size. Its wood is tough, ia valued 
there for its qualities in standing water, and 
is greatly in use for beams, rafters and boat 
timber. In the Circars, its wood stands water 
well, and it is used there for boats, rafters 
and beams : in the Nalla Mallai, it is a light- 
brown, compact, hard, serviceable wood, and 
used generally. In the Central Provinoea, 
small preserves of it are kept by the nativea 
to form poles for building purposes, as' it 
grows very straight and is light. In Kamaon 
it is a tall erect tree, grows with a stem of 20 
or 30 feet, and a girth of 6 feet Its timber 
there is durable, elastic, and used as planks 
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LAGERSTRCEMIA PYMMAH. 



LAGERSTR(EMIA REGINiE. 



for rafters and for buggy shafts. It is not 
common in the Panjab Siwaliks. Its timber 
there is yellowish, elastic and tough, and is 
valued for agricultural impleni^nts, and in the 
N. W. ProTinoes as buggy shafts ; this tree 
does not grow west of the Sutlej. As a wood 
of Britii^ Bnrmah, it is not much used. ^ A 
cubic foot vreighs 40 lbs. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 15 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 5 feet. It sells there at eight annas per 
cubic foot. — Voigty Drs, Oihson, fVighi, 
Brandts J J, X. Stewart and Mason^ Captain 
Beddomej Majar Tear son ^ Messrs. LathaiUy 
Thompson and Powell, 

LAGERSTRCEMIA PYMMAII, il/cC/e/- 
land, 

PTmmah-nee. Burm. I Red Pyminah. A2«qlo- 

Pynmuih. ,, | Bcrh. 

Dr. McClelland tells us that this is a com- 
mon and valuable timber tree found generally 
all over the Pegu countiy. It ceases, how- 
ever, a little below Tounghoo and Prome, so 
that at those places it cannot be made avail- 
able for building purposes ; but, nt all the 
lower stations from Prome and Tounghoo 
downwards, it ought to supersede the use of 
teak. It is a red-coloured wood, strong and 
adapted for houde-building. At page 10 of his 
report, he says, LagerstrcRmia pymmah, next 
to teak, is in greater request tlmn any other 
description of timber, as it is not injured by 
white ants. The Burmese gun carriages are 
made of this wood : its fault is its liability to 
shakes. It is not, as supposed, Zagerstramia 
regifuSj but a different species. But, at page 
42 of the same report he remarks that the 
Lagerstroemia regins or pymmah, is found iu 
the Ma-ya-gie forests of Pegu and on the 
Choungs Kayoo, Thabyeed and Thenat in 
abundance ; it stands without a rival in 
strength ; " for," says Dr. Mason, the posts of 
an old wharf at Tavoy, which were of this 
wood (Pymmah) stood erect for twenty or 
thirty years ; he seems, however, to consider 
^at house posts often decay in the ground in 
a much shorter period. It is considered a 
▼aluable timber in ship-building. This seems 
the tree described by Captain Dance as Pym- 
mah Nee or Red Pymmah ; as very abundant 
all over the Tenasserim and Martaban pro- 
Tinces, and found of maximum girth 6 cubits 
and maximum length 30 feet. When season- 
ed it floats in water, and is a tough wood, 
Tery good for helves, and already used for 
sncfay and for other ordnance purposes. He 
says that the great fault of pymmah is its lia- 
bility to shrink and warp when exposed to 
the heat and sun, but it has not been killed 
and left standing as teak has been, otherwise 
the tendency to warp might disappear. — Dr. 



McClelland^ Captain Dance, Selec. Records^ 
Govt, of India^Foreign Dept,yNo. IX.,pp. 10 
and 42. {Note, — ^Does Dr. McClelland regard 
the white wood tree as L. reginse, and the red 
wood as L. pymmah, which Dr. Braudis treats 
as two varieties of L. regiuae ? Is this the 
species noticed at the top and bottom of last 
page, or are the white and red woods only 
from trees of different ages ?) 

LAGERSTRCEMIA PUBESCENS, Wall. 

Jja-i-zah. Burh. 

A very large tree of British Burmah, stem 
not always perfectly round, and is inclined to 
form buttresses ; timber valued for bows and 
spear handles, also used for canoes and cart 
wheels. A cubic foot weighs 53 lbs. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 100 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot.— Dr. Brandis, CaL 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

LAGERSTRCEMIA REGINiE, Roxb. 

Flofl reginac, Reiz. 

Adambea glabra, Lam. ; Rhcede. 



Jaml. Bbng. 

Jarool. „ 

Aijn&o. „ 

Pym-inah. Bubm. 

Peemah „ 

Halee dasiiL Can. 

Queen Lagentroemia. Eno. 

Jarul. Hind. 

Mota bondara. Mahb. 

Tannana. Mahb. 



Nannu. Mahb. 
Jarul. Malaya. 
Adamboe. MalbaIi. 
•Jarul. ,, 

Stotulari. Sans. 
Muruta-g}i88. Singh. 
MurutU'gaha. „ 
Cadali pua. Tam. 
Kadali pua. 



11 



This large tree grows in Ceylon, in the 
Peninsula of India, at Coimbatore. It is 
veiy abundant at the foot of the Neilghemes, 
in Malabar, in Canara and Sun da, in the moun- 
tains north-east of Bengal, iu the Jjnteah 
hills, in Pegu and Tenasserim, Amherst, 
Tavoy and the Mergui Archipelago. Dr. 
Mason tells us that the queen Lagerstroemia 
in its native soil is a largo timber tree, and 
when in flower is one of the most conspicuous 
in the Tenasserim provinces. In full blossom, 
in the morning, a tree looks as if mantled 
with roses, but the flowers change through 
the day to a beautiful purple, making it 
appear at evening, if seen from a short dis- 
tance, like a bower of English lilacs. It is 
not uncommon in the warm, moister parts of 
the western and southern parts of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 1,500 feet, and Mr. Fergus- 
son says is there used for casks and vari- 
ous useful purposes ; but is more remarkable 
there for its rose-coloured and large handsome 
purple flowers than for its timber. Major 
Bed dome says that in Malabar the tree gives 
a valuable wood, tough and very durable and 
used in ship-building. In Canara and Sunda, 
it grows near the banks of rivers below, and 
reaches a large size. It is common in tho 
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LAGERSTRCEMIA REGIN.E. 



LAURUS. 



jangles, below the ghats, south of the Savitree 
river ; but is hardly found north of that and 
never in the inland Bombay jungles. In 
Ceylon it is used for water casks and build- 
ings. Dr. Wight, writing in Coimbatore, 
says this tree is more celebrated there, for 
its large handsome flowers than for its tim- 
ber, which last, however, is used for common 
purposes, and Dr. Riddell, in the Hyderabad 
Dckhan, repeats that opinion : also. Dr. Gib- 
son mentions that the timber of the Bom- 
bay forests, is reckoned rathei^good, and being 
generally crooked, is used, for the knees, &c., 
of native boats. At another place he says the 
wood is of the same quality as L. parviflora ; 
and is used in houses and boats. Dr. Hooker 
tells us that about 70 miles up the river Soor- 
mah, the mountains on the north, which are 
east of Jyntea, rise 4,000 feet high, in forest- 
ed ranges like those of Sikkim. Swamps 
extend from the river to their base, and 
penetrate their valleys, which are extremely 
malarious ; these forests are frequented by 
• timber-cutters, who fell the jarool "Lager- 
stroemia rcginai," a magnificent tree with red 
wood, which, though soft, is durable under 
water, and therefore in universal use for boat- 
buildius. Dr. Brandis tells us that it is a 
splendid tree throughout British Burmah. Its 
wood is used there more extensively than any 
*other except teak, being used generally for 
the fittings of boats, some times ibr the hulls 
of canoes, for house-posts, planking, beams, 
scantling for roofs, carts, and a variety of 
other purposes. Lai'ge quantities are now 
employed for ordnance purposes. There are, 
he says, two varieties of the wood, a red and 
a white, but the light-coloured variety is less 
heavy and is said to be' less durable. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 42 to lbs, 44. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the iii*st branch is 30 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 12 feet. It sells, in Pegu, at 8 
annas per cubic foot. In Ceylon the wood 
is esteemed to last 30 to 40 years and. Dr. 
Mason tells us, that the posts of an old 
wharf at Tavoy which were of this wood, 
stood erect for twenty or thirty years ; but 
house-posts often decay in tlie ground in a 
much shorter period. In Tenasserim, it is- 
considered a valuable timber in ship-building. 
He adds that there is a smaller species of 
lagerstrocmia in the Pegu jungles, the wood 
of which is inferior, but it is sometimes con- 
founded with the other. In the Madras Gun 
Carriage Manufactoi^ it is used for light field 
cheeks, felloes, cart naves, framing and boards 
of waggons, limbers, platfonn carts, ammi^ni- 
tiou box boards and heavy field cheeks. — 
Voigty ThwaiteSy Drs, McClellandy Riddell, 
IVighi, Brandis, Mason and Qibson, Mr. 
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Mendisj Captain Dance^ Major Benson^ 
Colonel Maitlandin MadroM Cat. Ex. of 1^2^ 
Br. HookerU IJim. Jour., Vol IT, p. 327* 
Major Beddome.. (Note. — It will be observ- 
ed that Drs. McClelland and Brandis and Cap- 
tain Dance all recognise a red and a white 
wood from a tree of this genus.) 

LAGUNARIA PATER80NII. White 
oak, or white wood, tree of Norfolk Island. It 
grows very erect^ atttiins a height of 16 or 20 
feet, and has delicate pink blossoms. Its 
wood is white and spongy, and is used for 
knees for boat-building. — Bennett. 

LAMMAY, BuRM. In Amherst, a timber 
used for house posts ; it is a red, light, but 
useful timber, like sandalwood, and is fiXKS 
from attacks of insects. — Captain Dance, 

LA-PHYAN, BuRM. In Amherst, a heavy, 
solid, large-sized timber, but rather liable to 
injury from a peculiar insect, not the white 
ant. — Captain Dance. 

LANCE-WOOD ; Tenasserim lance-wood. 
A tree which produces a timber possessing the 
properties of lance-wood, is not uncommon in 
the Tenasserim provinces, but it belongs to 
the dog-bane tribe, aqd is not at all related to 
Guatteria virgata, the lance- wood of com- 
merce. — Dr, Mason, 

LARIX DEODARA ? 

CedruB deodara. 
Deodar. Anolo-Hind. | Kelon. Hind. 

Its turpentine is the Kelon ka tel. Hind. 
See Cedar. Cedrus. Deodar. 

LASIOSIPHON ERIOCEPHALUS, Z>. 
C, \y. /c, 1 859. 

Giiidia oriocophala. W^kt, Gardner. 
A small ti'ee, grows on the Neilgherry and 
Pulney Hills ; quality of wood unknown. — 
Major Beddome. 

LATOOR. A reddish-coloured light and 
weak wood, plentiful in the San thai jungles 
from Raneebahal to Hasdiha. Light articles 
, of furniture are manufactured from it by the 
natives, but it is too weak to be used by 
them for building purposes. — Cal. Engineers* 
Journal^ July 1860. 

LAURUS. A genus of plants, some of 
which furnish useful products, though their 
woods are not all in use. Of these ai-e the 
cinnamon tree of Ceylon "Laurus cinna- 
momum ;"theL. culitlawanof Amboyna ; the 
L. malabathrum of several parts of India, and 
L. nitida of Pegu and Tenasserim. 

LAURUS, 8pccie$. 

Panatha. Burm. 

A Tavoy tree, wood used in house carpentry. 
LAURUS, Species. 

Kyo-zai. BUBU. 

A tree of Ainhcrst^ Tavoy and Mergui, of 



LAURUS QLANDULIFERA ? ? 



LIGUSTRUM. 



maximnm girth 2 cubits, and maximum length 
1 5 feet. It is not obtainable at Moulmein, but 
is found along the coasts fi'om Amherst to 
Mergui ; also on the banks of the Tavoy river. 
When seasoned, it^oats in water. It yields 
a very tough wood which has often been used 
for helves witli great success, and has been 
proved to |x>ssess extraordinary strength and 
tenacity. Very durable and not too heavy 
for helves, for which it is recommended as, 
also, for handles of tools of all kinds. Dr. 
Mason says that in Tavoy it is a hard wood, 
used in carpentry. — Dr, Mason, Captain 
Dance. 

LAURUS, Species. ' . 

Knllowa. Bubh. | Kurrowa. Burm. 

A Tavoy wood. 
LAURUS, Species. 

Thit-ya. BUBlf. 

In Tavoy a very large tree, timber used iu 
building, &c. 

LAURUS, Species. 

Thug-goo. BuKM. 

' A wood of Tavoy, used for oars, &c. 
LAURUS, Species. 

Keomna. BURU. 
In Tavoy, a small tree, wood used for posts. 
LAURUS CAMPHORA, Linn. 

Campliora offidnarum. Nees \ Kaya Eapur. Jap. 

A native of Japan, Formosa, and of China, 
principally near Chin-Chew in the province of 
Fo-kien. It yields one of the camphors of 
commerce, to obtain which, the wood, split 
into billets, is boiled in water in an iron pot, 
covered with earthenware heads filled with 
sti:aw, on which the camphor concretes. The 
wood of this tree is made into boxes, which 
are valuable as a preservative against insects. 
— JRo^le, Sng. Cyc, Fortune's Residence, 
Bidden. 

LAURUS GLANDULIFERA ? ? Wall. 

Martaban Camphor wood. I Bunncae Sassafras wood. 
Treegalanga. | 

Tliis is a very large tree, according to Dr. 
Wallich, very like Lanrus glandulifeta, which 
furnishes the Sassiifras, and Camphor wood of 
Nepaul. It grows scattered sparsely through- 
out the Tenasserim provinces iu Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui. It is not very abundant 
but procurable, from Amherst to Mergui, all 
along the sea-coast at Yea, Henzay and other 
places. Its maximum girth 3 cubits, rarely 
4, and maximum length 20 to 30 feet. When 
seasoned it floats in water. It has the odour 
of Sassafras, is often use^ in house carpentry, 
also for interior of junks, and for inside works 
of drawers, boxes, &c., as its odour repels 
insects. It is a durable wood, when seasoned 
and worked up, remarkably tough and strong, 



excellent for planes, helves, and handles of 
tools generally, and would be valuable for 
almirahs in which to keep serge, hospital 
clothing, &C. — Captain Dance, J)r, Mason. 

LAURUS VILLOSA— ? 

Koul. Hind. 

This tree is found iu all the moist ravines 
of Kuraaon, attaining a height of 20 feet 
with a trunk of 3 feet in circumference. 
Timber white, close-grained and somewhat 
durable, could be used in cabinet work and 
in turnery. — Mr. Thotnpson. 

LAWSONIA ALBA, Lam.; W. ^ A. 

L. inermis, Roocb. 

Camphire of the Song of 



Solomon. 
Marithondi. Singh. 



Country mignonnctte. 

Knglish of Ceylon. 
Mehndi. tllND. 
Uenna. I^eils. 

A good hedge and fence plant. It*s leaves, 
dried, are used in dyeing hair, skin and nails 
red. — Messrs. Fe^yusson and Powell. 

LEGUMINOSyE, In this family, in Bur- 
mah, Captoin Benson mentions the following, 
as valuable timber trees : Acacia, two species 
not named, used by the Burmese for naves 
and spokes of wheels. Acacia stipulata, a 
valuable wood for general purposes, its 
middling girth and • scarcity would, how- 
ever, render it useless except in small 
quantities and scantling. Dalbergia, species, 
resembling Bombay blackwood ; Inga xylo- 
car[)a and Pterocarpus Indica are of this 
order. Also Cassia fistula, a beautiful orna- 
mental tree, with wood useful for furaiture, 
naves and spokes of wheels and tool handles ; 
Inga xylocarpa is a dense wood, resembling 
Cassia fistula, used for windlasses, block 
sheaves and for parts of gun carriages ; was 
found too brittle to resist concussion — Ptero- 
carpus Indica is therefore preferred and gene- 
rally adopted. The family is rich in trees, but 
not much so in temperate climates. — Major 
Benson. 

LEP-DWAT, Burm. In Amherst, a 
timber used for spear-handles and sword- 
sheaths : it is a fine grained, white wood, fit 
for turning purposes and picture-frames ; it is 
probably the Nauclea used for similar pur- 
poses in Bengal. — Captain Dance. 

LIEUN, Burm. In Amherat, a timber 
used for house posts and rafters. It is a most 
valuable compact wood, homogeneous and 
very heavy, of deep-brown colour and fine 
grain, and exempt from attacks of insects. — 
Captain Dance. 

LIEP-YO, BuRBi. In Amherst, used for 
making carpenter's tools ; it is a very compact 
and heavy but small sized timber. — Captain 
Dance. 

LIGUSTRUM, of this genus, L. lucidum 
is a small tree of China. Ligustrum ]Ncil- 
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LIMONIA ALATA. 

gheiTense, W. ic, is mentioned by Major 
Beddome as a small tree growing on the 
banks of streams in the Neilgherrj and 
Anamullay hills, but wood ir not known. — 
Major Beddome. 

LIGUSTRUM BOBUSTUM, Blume, 
188. According to Mr. Thwaites, this tree 
grows in the Central Province of Ceylon up 
to an elevation of 5,000 feet, and is common 
in the Happootella District. Major Beddome 
mentions it as common in the lower forests on 
the western coast of India, and gives as its 
synonyms Olea rohusta^ Wight ; Visania 
robusta, DC, and Phillyrea robusia, Roxb., 
Fl. Ind., and he describes its wood as veiy 
hard and durable and deserving attention. In 
Silhet it grows to be a very large tree, and, 
there, furnishes very hard durable wood. 
Bits of its bark i^re put into the toddy of the 
Caryota urens to make it ferment. — 'Rox- 
burghf ThwaiteSy Fergussoriy Beddome, 

LIMONIA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the natural order /iurantiacete, so called from 
the hindi names of the lemon, necmoo and 
leemoo. Most of the family abound in essential 
oil, the leaves of some of the Limonias are 
fragrant, and the fruit, though small, of Z. 
actdissima and L, crenulaia is very acid. 
Wight gives Limonia mission is : L. caudata, 
JVall.y grows in the Khassia hills. L. laureola 
is remarkable as the only plant of this family 
found on the tops of cold mountains. The 
people of the Himalaya, remarking its highly 
fragrant leaves, fancy that it is by feeding on 
them that the musk-deer acquires its strong 
and peculiar flavour. L. angulata, JV^S^A.,i8 
SL tree of the Moluccas. L. caudata, Wall.^ 
of the Ehassya Hills. L. laureola of Nepal. 
— Voiiftf Eng. Cgc, W. Ic, 

LIMONIA ACIDISSIMA, Z. D. C. 

Limonia crenulata. Baxh,y \ Turelaga. Tkl. 
CPU I 

Grows on the Anamullays, at the falls of 

Gokak ; is common on sandstone hills at 

Padshapore, in the forests of the Godavery, 

at Hurdwar, Monghyr and Assam. Wood 

very hard, and worthy of attention. — Roxb, 

ii, 381, Voigt, 139. 

LIMONIA ALATA, Wighty 111 41. 

Kat yelloo mitcha maram. Tak. 

Tree small, but the wood is remarkably 
close-grained, hard and heavy. It is pale- 
yellow or straw-coloured, and if procurable of 
adequate size, would be very valuable. Is 
found in the forests on the western side of the 
peninsula of India, in the southern ghat forests 
of the Bombay presidency, above and below, 
where the wood has all the qualities attributed, 
to it by Dr. Wight ; but it is not a common 
tree. — Dra, Wight and Oibion. 
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LITS^L/L ZEYLANICA. 

LIMONIA MISSIONIS, Wail 45. 

Pambiiru-Gas. Singh. 

Grows in Tanjore, in Ceylon from Colombo 
to Jaffna ; wood light-coloured, but when 
variegated, much used fof furniture. — Voigty 
143, Mr, Fergttsson, 

LIMONIA PENTAGYNA ? 

Chitraka. Tel. 

According to Mr. Bohde, a large timber tree, 
a native of the Circars, Bengal, &c. — Mr. 
Rohde, MSS. 

LINGOA OR AMBOYNA WOOD. Thia 
wood is very durable, and takes a high polish. 
It was imported from the Moluccas in con* 
siderable quantities at the time when the 
latter were British possessions ; it is very 
abundant, and may be had in any quantity. 
Very largo circular slabs are obtained from 
the lower part of the tree by taking advantage 
of the spurs, or lateral growths ; they are 
sometimes as large as nine feet in diameter. 
A circular disk of wood thus obtained, nearly 
seven feet in diameter, as well as some other 
specimens, were exhibited in 1851 by Messrs. 
Almeida of Singapore, and were deemed 
deserving of a Prize Medal by the Jury. The 
tree producing this fancy wood is still un- 
determined, but is supposed by some to be 
from a species of Pterospermum. 8ee Kaya- 
boka wood, .Java woods, Pterospermum In- 
dicum. 

LIQUIDAMBAR ALTINGIA, Bluwu, 

Nan-tar-uk. BuRM. I Rasamala. Jav. 

Liquid amber tree. Eno. | Baaamala. Malay. 
Liquid storax tree. , , | 

A native of the forests of Java, at eleva- 
tions of 2,000 and 3,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and indigenous on the Tenasserim 
coast. In some parts, it is quite abundant 
and a considerable stream in Mergui derives 
its name from this tree.— J^n^. Cyc, Dr, 
Mason. 

LIQUIDAMBAR CERASIFOLL^ tFal- 

lick, 

Sedgwiclda cerasifolia, Oriff, 

Grows in Assam, but not known to yield 
balsam. 

LITS^A, of this genus L. umbrosa is a 
tree of the Ehassya mountains ; L. furfuraoea, 
a tree of Pinang and Singapore ; L. consimilia 
of Eumaon. 

LITS^A FDSOATA, Thw, A tre 
growing 20 feet in height in the central pro 
vince of Ceylon, at an elevation of 6,000 ic 
8,000 feet.— TAw. Sn. Fl Zeyly p. 258. 

LITS^A ZEYLANICA, N. ab. S. 

L. trinervia, Atoon^ additions, pt. L 
Dawol-lninuidu. SnraH. 

A small ti-eo of Ceylon, very abandaat uj 



MACARAlfOA ROXBURGHII. 



MACREIGHTIA OBLONG IFOLIA. 



to 4,000 feet. It grows also on the Neil- 
gheny and Anamullaj bills, in Malabar and 
the forests of the western coast. Used for 
common house-building. — Voigt, 311, Messrs. 
Mergu%son and MendiSy Major Beddome. 

LODH, Hind. A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with a soft, white wood — Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

LOOKKEE, Tbl. In the Nalla Mallai, a 
fine-grained wood, of a greyish colour ; found 
in small quantity. — Mr. Latham. 

LOSNDIA, Mahr. ? A Nagpore wood, 
said very cloeely to resemble " Thevus," 
another Nagpore wood, and to be equally good. 
It is probably, therefore, a valuable timber. 
Captain Sankey. 

LONICERA QUINQUELOCULABIS. 

Pathli of Chamba Hills. Jarlangai Pashth. 
Phut of Kagfain, Murree. 

A large shrub, very abundant throughout 
the Himalayas — Powelly Hand Book. 

LUMNITZERA LITTOREA. 

Pyrrhanthtts littoreut. Jack. 
• A tree of Pulo-Dinding and Penang. 

LUMNITZERA RACEMOSA, Wilde. 

Petaloma altemif oliam, Boxb. Fl. Ind. ii, 373. 
Bruguiera Madagascariensui, DC. 



Kripa. Benq. 

Kara kundal. Maleal. 



I Beriya. SiNOH. 



A tree of Madagascar, grows on the banks 
of salt water creeks in the Konkan, also in 
the Sunderbunds, in Ceylon and in several parts 
of the coasts of the two peninsulas of India. 
Its wood is small but solid, heavy, strong and 
durable, and used for posts and other purposes 
in house-building in Calcutta, but chiefly for 
fuel. — Voigt, Useful Plants, Fergusson. 

LUNU MIDELLE, Singh. 

Common Bread tree. Eng. 

A tree of the western parts of Ceylon. A 
cubic foot of its wood weighs 15 feet, and it 
is said to lost 8 to 20 yeara. The small sticks 
and branches are used in common buildings, 
and as out-riggers for dhonies and fishing 
boats ; the timber for panels of caniages, 
buoys, targets, &c.— Ifr. Afendis, (Note. — Is 
this an Artocarpus p) 

LUZ AR, B u rm. a log of a certain length 

LYCIUM EUROPJEUM, or L. EDGE-- 
WORTH U. 

Kangi of Pan jab. 

A tree found in the jungles of the central 
1 plain districts of the Panjab. — Powell, 






MABA BUXIFOLIA, Pers. 

Ferreola bazifolia, Boxh. ; iii, 790. 

Iron woo^. Eko. Piiinika. Tel. 

Kalnha-baraliya. SiNOH. Utti chettu. 

Irumbeli. Tam. Nalla muddc 
Pishanna. Tel. 

A small ti'ee of Ceylon, the Circar mountains 
and the forests of the Godavery, furnishing a 
dark sepia-coloured wood, small but remark- 
ably hard and veiy durable. Thwaites enumer- 
ates three varieties of this plant in Ceylon. 
Its berries are pleasant to eat. — Voigt, Capt. 
Beddome, Fl.Andh., Fergusson. 

MACARANGA INDICA, R. W. 

Vatta thamare. Tam. | Putta tbamara. Mal. 

This tree grows in the Neilgherries and is 
common in Travancore. It produces a light 
crimson-coloured gum, which is. used in 
medicine, and for taking casts. — Drurrfs 
IJtefal Plants. 
MACARANGA ROXBURGHII, Wall. ; 

W.Ic. 

Ouyria peltata, Hoxh. ; W. Ic. 

Chanda. Can. | Boddi chettil. Tel. 

This is marked by Voigt, as a shrub of the 
Cirears. The Telugu name indicates that it 
is a tree. All the young parts of this plant 
are covered more or less with soft resinous 
adhesive matter, smelling strongly of turpen- 
tine. — RoTch iii, 755, Voigt. 



MACARANGA TOMENTOSA, W.Ic. 

Kanda-gasB. SiNOH. | Pat-kanda. SiHOH. 

This small tree is veiy abundant in Ceylon, 
up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. It grows, 
also, in Travancore, and exudes a gum of 
character similar to that of M. Indica. Wood 
not very strong. — Thw. En. PL Zeyl., p. 
274, Brurxfs Useful Plants, Fergusson. 

MACHILUS MACRANTHA, N. ab. E. 

Machilus glaucescenB, Wight, 
Ululu-gas. SiKOH. I Oruk of Sylbet. 
A large ti*ee, grows in the Central and 
South-western Provinces of Ceylon, at 
1,500 to 4,000 feet. Its timber is used for 
house-building and economical purposes.— - 
Thwaites, quoted by Mr. Fergusson. 

MACREIGHTIA BUXIFOLIA, Pers. 
A. D. C. Prod. ; Wight Ic. 

Ealoo-habaraleya-gass. Singh. 

Of this there are four varieties o, p. micro- 
phylla ; K angustifolia ; var. a, and j3. grow 
in the hot drier parts of Ceylon, var. ^. in the 
Ambagamowa district, and near Ratnapoora, 
Vai\ h. on the banks of rivers ; woods not 
known.— TAm7. Sn. PI. Zeyh, p. 183. 

MACREIGHTIA OBLONGIFOLIA, 
Thw. A small tree of Ceylon, near Ratna- 
poora, and in the Singherajah and other 
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forests between that place and Galle. — Thic. 
En, PI. Zeijl, p. 193. 

MADDANG KAMEXHJIR. APenang 
wood, used by the Chinese for making boxes. 

MADPANG TANDACK. A Penang 
wood, of a dark brown-colour. Not used. 

MADETIYE, Singh. Adenanthcra 
pavonina ? Under these names, Mr. Mendis 
describes a tree of the western side of Ceylon, 
a cubic foot of which weighs lbs. 56, and is 
Haid to last 30 years. It is used in common 
house-buildings. The tree produces a red 
seed which is roasted and eaten. — Mr. Mendis. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY, ITS TIM- 
RER 'fREES AND FANCY WOODS. 
Amongst the earliest contributors to this 
department of the economic resources of the 
country, was Dr. Roxburgh, whose invaluable 
Coromandel plants were published, in J 795, 
1798 and 1819, by the East India Company, 
in three folio volumes, and after his death. 
Dr. Wallich commenced to edit his Flora 
Indica, which ultimately appeared in 1832 
from the editor, the Reverend Dr. Carey, in 
three volumes, 8 vo. In 1813, appeared Dr., 
afterwards Sir Whitelaw, Ainslie's Materia 
Medica of Hindostan and Artisan's and 
Agriculturist's Nomenclature in which are 
many notices of the useful timbers and 
fancy woods of South-eastern Asia, and 
which re-appeared in 1826, in his Materia 
Indica. Early in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, Mr. Edye, of the Survey de- 
partment of the Navy, reported on the timber 
trees of Canara, Cochin and Travancore, on 
the Malabar Coast, and on those of the Island 
of Ceylon. His report appeared in the Royal 
Asiatic Society'n Journal in 1835. About 
that year, Lieut. Colonel Frith of the Madras 
Artillery made an extensive tour through the 
timber provinces of this presidency, during 
which he collected 187 of the woods of the 
country, — from Penang 45 ; from Palghat 
20 ; Tinnevelly 41, and Travancore 8 1", — one 
set of which were retained in the Grand Arse- 
nal at Madras, and another forwarded to the 
India House, to the United Service Museum. 
Each of his woods was accompanied by a note 
as to its quality and its specific gravity, and 
for conciseness and usefulness, these notes 
remain unrivalled. Subsequently, in 1850, 
when the Madras Central Committee were 
gathering together samples of the raw pro- 
ducts of the country for the coming Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, Dr. Wight, the author of the 
Icones and of the Illustrations of Indian 
Botany, furnished, from Coimbatore, extensive 
notes on 133 woods which he had identified in 
the Coimbatore and Palghat forests. He 
named these botanically, and added the ver- 
nacular synonyms which Ainslic and Edye bad 



given. That list was sent to Mr. Rohde of the 
Madras Civil Service, who contributed valu- 
able practical remarks, on 35 of the 133 woods 
that Dr. Wight had described. Mr. J. E. 
Chapman in 1 851, exhibited 20 of the timbers 
of Malabar, which he considered applicable 
for railway purposes and which had been 
collected by Dr. Gibson. Since tlien, onr 
knowledge of the timbers and fancy woods of 
peninsular India, has been mu(;h extended. 
Dr. Cleghom, as Reporter to the Jury on 
woods, in the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
reported on 146 woods. At the same time. 
Captain (now Major) Macdonald sent a list 
of 150 woods from the forests of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, and Captain Beddome enu- 
merated 108 of the trees of the Circars 
and of the forests of the Godavery. Dr, 
Gibson, the Conservator of the Bombay 
Forests, gave continuous lists of 64 of the 
timber trees of Canara and Sunda, and, 
subsequently, of 157 of all the Bombay 
forests. Captain Sankey has added to our 
knowledge of the woods in the northera 
part of the peninsula, by furnishing notices 
of 22 of the woods of Nagpore on which 
Major Pearson, Lieutenant Dove ton and 
Mr. Jacob, of the Central Provinces, have 
since fuiniished me with remarks, and Major 
Pearson has written for me a very valuable 
report on the forests of the Central Pro- 
vinces and their woods. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macdonald, and the late Captain Philippa 
of the Madras Army, sent to the Madras 
Exhibition of 1855, valuable lists of woods 
growing in Ganjam, Goomsur and Parla 
Kimedy, and Captain (now Major) Beddome 
has since increased our knowledge of the 
timber trees of that locality, in a report 
in 1864 to the Madras Government. While 
this has been done for the peninsula of 
India, Captain (now Major- General) Simp- 
son, and Captain (now Lieut-Colonel) Dance 
of the Madras Artillery, and Lieut. -Colonel 
Benson of the Madras'Infantry, in reports to 
the Ordnance and Commissariat Departments, 
on the timber trees of Burmah, Moulmein, 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mei*gui, and Dr. Mason's 
exhaustive works on the Natural Products of 
Tenasserim and Burmah, have appeared, as 
also Drs. Wallich, Falconer, McClelland and 
Brandis' descriptions of the forests and timber 
trees of Pegu, which have done much to make 
known the many useful timbers of the Bur- 
mese provinces and of the Malay peninsula, 
where the Madras Troops serve. Captain 
Dance's notes embraced 114 woods; Dr. 
Mason's 63 ; Dr. McClelland's 76 ; Major 
Benson's 31, and Dr. Brandis' 116; and 
there were, likewise, exhibited at die Exhi- 
bition of 1851, 90 woods from Amnerst ; 49 
from Labdkn ; 32 from Singapore ; 19 from 
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Penaog, along with 86 woods collected by 
Dr. WalHchy viz., 17 in Martaban and 69 
from Tavoj ; as, also, 10 from Moulmein bj 
Mr. J. E. Colvin, and the 187 woods that 
Colonel Frith had collected in his tours. As 
Honorary Secretary to the Madras Exhibi- 
tions of 1865 and 1857, for the Madras Com- 
mittee for the London Exhibitions of 1851 
and Paris Exposition of 1 855, and in form- 
ing the Government Central Mnseum, Ma- 
dras, I gave special attention to the timbers 
of the conntry and collected together speci- 
mens of every procurable wood. The col- 
lection in the Madras Museum is perhaps 
unrivalled. While forming it, Sir George 
Anderson, then Governor of Ceylon, sent a 
beautiful serief of 96 of the woods of that 
island, collected by Mr. Adrian Mendis, Mas- 
ter Carpenter of the Royal Engineers' Depart- 
ment there. But, as all Mr. Edye*8 list of 
Ceylon woods were in the vernacular, so, 
of Mr. Mendis' names several are in the 
Singhalese language, and some of his botani- 
cal terms are evidently erroneous. With 
Mr. Thwaites' enumeration of the plants of 
Ceylon, it will be possible to identify botani- 
cally many of Messrs. Edye's and Mendis' 
woods, the importance of whose notes, how- 
ever, even as they now are, cannot be over- 
rat^ — from the practical knowledge which 
thoee two writers possessed. Still more re- 
cently, notices of many valuable timber trees 
were given in Major Drury's " Useful Plants" 
published in 1858. In the first edition of this 
work, published in the beginning of 1858, were 
gathered together the results of the labours 
during the previous seventy years, of the 
several contributors to this branch of econo- 
mic knowledge. Mr. Latham, of the Madi*as 
Railway, subsequently noticed 87 woods in 
the NallaMallai mountains, which border the 
eastern sides of the Cuddapah and Kumool 
districts. Dr. Cleghoru's Forests and Gar- 
dens of South India appeared, gathering up 
all his reports on the forests and their useful 
products. Dr. Bidie in 1862, gave a list of 
111 woods, and the Catalogues of the Calcutta 
and Madras Committees for the Exhibition of 
1862, ^ve to the public the first list that 
had appeared of the woods of Mysore^ contri- 
buted by Captain Puckle, accompanied by 
smaller Madras lists from Drs. Hunter and 
Shoitt, and from Mr. Pedro Coelho of South 
Caiiara, Dr. Brandis and the Moulmein Com- 
mittee's lists of the woods of Pegu and 
Moulmein appeared in the Calcutta Cata- 
logue, though Dr. Brandis' enumeration of, 
and invaluable practical remarks on, the 
woods of British Burmah, had been printed 
separately. Subsequent to the above, Captain 
(now Major Bcddomc) in 1863 gave a list of 
531 trees growing in the Madras Presidency, 



though many, perhaps most of them, grow 
also in Ceylon, or other parts of South- 
eastern Asia. Of about one-third of these, the 
chai'acters of the woods were already known, 
but Major Beddome's list of the year 1863 is 
the most complete that has as yet appeared 
of the trees of the penmsula of India, includ- 
ing as it does those already known to produce 
timber and fancy woods or such as may be 
examined for those products. The following 
is the list of the useful woods which Dr. 
Cleghorn reported on, at the Madras Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 : — 



1 Acada AnbicA 
Acada catechu 
Acacia leuoophlaea 
Acada odoratiaaiina 
Acacia spedoaa 
Aeada sondra. 
Adenanthera pavoniaa 
^le manneloi 
AuanthuB ezcdta 

10 Alanglam decapetalom 
« AquUieula agallocha 
Aroca cateohn 
Ariocarpiu hinuta 
Artocarpiu indaa 
Artocarpns integrifoUa 
Atalanua monophylla 
Axadlrachta lodlca 
Baada lonj^f olia 
Baohinia Richardlana 

80 Baohinia tomentoia 
Bauhinia ▼ariegata 
Benya ammonUla 
Blgnonia tuberoaa 
Borassiu flabelllf ormia 
Brieddia ipinoaa 
BulM frondoaa 
Cnsalpinia corlarla 
Cmalpinia aappan 
CSalophyllom mophyUnm 

80 Careja arborea 
GareTa sphowlca 
Caiyota arena 
Caraarina equisiUf oUa 
CathartOGarpas flatola 
GaUiartocarpiu BosboT' 
. ghU 

Cadrela toon* 
Ghiokrana tabnlarii 
Chloroxylon Swlatenla 
Cicoa dlaticha 

40 Clinif anrantinin 
GliiTtia collina 
Cocoa nucifera 
GoTdia latl/oUa 
Qfathea arborea 
]>albergia daaoldes 
Dalbergia daioo 
Dillenia pentagyna 
DioipjrroB oonUfolia 

60 DiospTTM ebenaiter 
IMotpyros mabola 
DioBpyroa melanozylon. 
EhretiaksTla 
Elate sylvefltris 
Emblioa offidnaUs 
Embiyopteris glutinlfera 
Biiodenaron anlractuo- 

•iim 
Eiythrina Indica • 

Euphorbia tintcalli 

00 Euphoria litchi 
Enrya longif oUa 
Feronia dephantnm 
Ficus glomeiata 
FlcuB Indica 
Fiona infectorla 
Flcna nitida 
Ficus lacemoaa 
Ficna religloaa 
Fiona Tlrena 

70 Gmeilna arborea 

Goaaypiain acuminatum 
GrewU tlliiefoUa 
Grewia, Sp 
Gualacum offidnalo 



Guaiteria longlfoUa 
Guaxuma tomentoaa 
Hiblacua lampaa 
Hnmatoxylon campechla- 

nnm 
Hura crepitana 
80 Hydnocarpua inebriaBa 
Ingadulda 
Inga xTlocarpa 
Jatropha multiflda 
Joneaia aaoca 
Kleinhovia hoapita. 
Kydla calycina 
LageratrsBmia microcarpa 
Lawaonia inermla 
Mdphigia punidf olia 
90 Mapgif era Indica 
Melia aaadirach 
Mlmnaopa elengi 
Mlmuaopa hexandra 
Miohelia Rheedli 
Morinda dtilfolla 
Naodea cadamba 
Naudea oordifolia 
Odina wodier 
Parlda bigloboia 

100 Pavetta indica 
Pimenta Tulgaxla 
Poindana reiia 
Pongamia glabra 
Premna tomentoaa 
Proeopia aplcigera 
Paidiom pyrifemm 
Pterocarpua Indicua* 
Pterocarpua maranplom 
Pterocarpua aantalinua 

110 Pteroapermum Indicum 
Bottlera tinotoria 
Sahnalia Malabarica 
Santalum album 
Sapindua emarglnatus 
Schmidelia aerrata 
Semlcarpua anacardlum . 
SethU Indica 
Soymlda f ebrif uga 
Spathodea adenophylla 

180 Spathodea, Sp 
StercuUa foetida 
Sterculia guttata 
Stereoapermum anaveo- 

lena 
Strychnoa nux vomioa 
Strychnoa potatorum 
Syvygium fambolanum 
Tamaiindua Indica 
Teooma atana 
Tectonagraodis 

130 TerminaUa alata 
Terminalia belerica 
TerminaUa Berryi 
Terminalia catappa 
Terminalia chebiQa 
Terminalia glabra 
Theapeaia populnea 
Thevetia nerUfolla 
VachoUia Farnealana 
Vatica robuata 

140 Viaenia umbdlata 
• Yltex alata 
Vitex altiaalma 
Wrightia antldyaenlerica 
Wrlghtia molliasima 
Wrightia tinctoria 

146 Zisyphua jujuba 
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The foUowiDg is the list of the trees of the 
Madras Presidency, which Major Beddome 
gave in the year 1S63. It is the most com- 
plete that has ever being furnished : — 
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AcaeU Arablea 
„ planlfroni 
„ tomentoaa 
„ lenoophlosa 
f, ferragixiea 

cstecHn 

sundra 






»» 



suma 
Aciephila Neilghemnsis 
Actino daphne angiutt- 

foiia 
Acrocarpns frazinlf oUus 
Adanflonia digitate 
Adenanthera pavonlna 
.Agle mannelog 
Airoitistechjg Indica 
Ailaiithaa ezcelsa 

„ Malabarica 
Alenrltea triloba 
Alseodaphne semicarpi- 
folia 
20 Alstonia acholaris 
Alangium LamarMl 
tAJphonaea nylanloa 

,, lutea 
Albizzia lebbek 

tt odoratiasima 
„ amara 
„ atipulate 
„ procera 
Amanoa patnla 
„ coUina 
Amoora rohitnka 
Anaeolosa densiflora 
Anacardiiim ocddentale 
Anona squamosa 
Antiaris innoxia 
Antidesma paaicnlatiim 
Bonius 
diandmm 
aomnlnatum 
40 ApoUonias Amottii 
Apodytes Benthamiana 
AporoBa Lindleyana 
Ardiaia pauclflora 
,, rhomboidea 
„ paniculate 
elliptioa 
polycephala 
ArtocarpuB integrifolia 

,, hirsate 
Arcca Dlckaonll 
Aatylis Tenoate 
Aaadirachte Indlea 
Balsamodendron Berryi 
Basila latlfolia 
„ longifolia 
„ elliptlca 
Baningtonia aontanfirola 

„ raoemosa 

Batihlnla tomentom 
00 ,, variegate 
pnrporea 
Darviflora 
Malabarica 
BeilBchmiedla Boxbnigbl- 
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Berrya ammonilla 
Bignonla zylocariM 
BiBcbofla Roepozlanns 
Blaokwiallla Geylanica 

„ tetrandia 

Boswellia serrate 

M glabra 
Boraasns flabeliiformis 
Boehmeria Malabarica 
Briedolia retnsa 
Brugolera gymnorrhia 
Bntea f rondosa 
Buchanania latifoUa 

„ angusti/olia 

„ intermedia 

80 ,, lanceolate 

Bandnopetalnm ari>Drenm 
CaUlcarpa Wallichiana 
Oaloaanthos Indica 
GalophyUum dedplens 
biaoteatam 
inophyUom 

» angnstifo- 

Hum 
Calysaccion longifoUum 
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Canthiom didymum 

„ umbellatum 
Canllia integerrima 

,, lucid a 
Careya arborea 
Gapparis grandis 
Caryote nrens 
CaaaU florida 
„ Boxbnrghii 
„ fistula 
„ glauca 
100 Casearia ovate 

,, tomentoaa 
„ coriacea 
Gatha montena 
Oanarium strictum 
Cedrela Toona 
Geltia Wightil 

,, BoxbuTgUi 
Cerbera odallum 
Ceriope GandoUeana 
Ghicknaala velntina 
,, tabnlaris 

Ghloroxylon svietenia 
GhiyaophyUnm Boxbur- 

ghU 
GhionanthuB Intermedia 
,, Malabarica 

Ginnamomum leylanlcum 
Gicca disticha 
Gitrua aurantium 
Glauaena Indica 
120 Cleyera gymnanthera 
Gleidion Javanicom 
GoidiaMyxa 

WallichU 
Madeodii 
Bothii 
Perrottetii 
aexrate 
monoica 
polygama 
,, obliqna 
„ latifoUa 
Gonocarpua latifoliua 

„ aouminatus 

Gochlospermum gossy- 

pium 
Gocoa nndfera 
Gooculus laarif olius 
Goffea Arabica 
Groton reticulatum 
,, oblongifolium . 
140 „ dmpaoeum 
Cryptocaxya Wightiana 
Cullenia excelaa 
Qylicodaphne Wightiana 
C^omctra ramlfiora 
M cauliiloTa 

Gyathocalix aeylanioua 
Gyclostomon aeylanlcus 
Dalbergia latifoUa 
„ sessoidea 

,, oojeinenaia 

„ aissoo 

., nanicnlate 

„ trondoaa 

DaphniphyUum Keilgher- 

ronae 
Desmoetemon aeylanienm 
Diuapyroa melanoxylon 
„ Embryopteria 
•% Ebenum 
„ exonlpte 
160 „ montana 
„ eordifoUa 
t. Golndu 
M ohloroxylon 

f>ruriena 
nsignia 
aylvatica 
ovallfolia 
Candolliana 
dubia 
hirsute 
obovata 
tomentoaa (Blr) 
paniculate 
nigrieana 
Dimorphocalyx glabeUua 
Discospennum sphocro- 
carpum 
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Dicbroatachya oinerea 
DiUenla pentegj'na 
„ apecioaa 
180 Dodonoea Burmanniana 
Draoxylon macrocarpum 
Ehrefcia loevia 
ElcBocarpua aerratna 
„ oblongua 

„ ganltma 

,, cnnlatua 

BloBodendron BoxbuxgfaU 
EmhUca officinalis 
Entosiphon Indicua 
Eriodendron orientale 

„ anfractuoaum 

Erlochloena Hookeriana 
Erythrina Indica 
ft atricte! 
,, auberoaa 
„ Bublobate 
„ ovaUfolia 
Euphorbia tirucalli 
Eugenia gradUs 
200 Euonymua pterocladus 
f, dichotomus 
„ crenulatus 
Evia amara 
Excoecaria Agallocha 

,, oppositlfolia 

Fagara. 

Fagrosa Goromandelina 
Falooneria insignia 
Feronia elephantum 
Ficua 

FiUceum dedplena 
Firmiana colorate 
Flacourtia mentana 
„ Bamontchi 
„ inermia 
Oareinia purpurea 
„ cambogia 
» pictofte 
n oonicarpa 
220 Garuga pinnate 
Gardenia latlfolia 
„ ludda 
„ gummifera 
tt montana 
„ arborea 
Gelonlum lanceolatum 
Gironnlera redculate 
Givotia Kottleriformia 
Glyoycarpua racemoaua 
Glochidion Neilgherrenae 
n velntinum 

n nittdum 

„ lanceolarinm 

GmeUna arborea 
Gordonla obtuaa 
Ooniothalan^a Wightil 

M cardiopetalua 

Gomphia anguatifoUa 
Grewia tUioefoUa 
240 ;, loeviffata 
„ abutmfoUa 
„ asiatica 
BothU 
Grialea tomentoaa 
Guaanma tomentoaa 
Goatteria longifolia 
„ cerasoides 
n auberoaa 
f coffeoidoa 

„ fragrana 
Guettarda Bi>ecio8a 
Gyrooarpns asiaticua 
Haaala WightU 
HardwicUa blnate 
Haipullia imbricate 
Heikra obovate 
t, roatrate 
„ raoemoaa 
„ acuminate 
200 „ venuloea 
Hemicyclia aepiarU 
>• venuste 

Helioia NUagirica 
Hemigyroaa caaescena 
Heynea afflnia 
Hetorophiagma Boztnur- 

ghii 
Hemaadia aonora 
Holigarna longifolia 
Holochllua micranthua 
Holarrhena mitia 
Hopea Wightiana 
Hydnocarpus Wightiaaua 
„ alpinua 

,, vencnate 



Hymenodyetion excelsnB 
„ obovaiom 

utile 
Hex. Wightiana 
n GMdneriana 
280 „ denticulate 
laonandza Wightiana 
Ixora parviflOEB 
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Jambosa panciHoFa 
t, Mnnronii 
Jatropha 
Joneda Aaoka 

Kleinhovte hoaplte 
Kandella Bheedii 
Kydia calycina 

„ BoxburghiajBa 
Lagvstnemia Beginae 
,, microcazpa 

,, parvifloxa 

Laalonplion eriocepfaaloa 
LawsonU alba 
Ugnatmm xobnatiUD 

y, Neili^teirenae 

Litacea Zeylanica 
„ obloaga 
800 Umonla aeWiwrfwia 
., alate 
Lopnopetalnra Wigfatia- 

num 
LumnitKra racemosa 

Maba buxifoIU 

„ nigreseena 
Machilua macrantha 
Macaranga tomentoaa 

„ Indica 

,, Bozbuxgiili 

Mallea BothU 
Man^f era Indioa 
MappU foDtida 
MehuitheBa rhamnoides 

,, turbinate 

Melioama pungena 

aimididfoUa 

„ Amottiana 
Melia compoaite 
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320 Memecylon ramifloram 
MicheUa NOaglrioa 
„ Cfaampaca 
Mierochlaana qmnqueto- 

culjola 
Microtropla WalUchlABa 

M ramifloia 

MiUuaa Wightiana 
,, velutina 
„ Hookeriana 
MUUngtonte 
MUnea Boxbnrghlanm 

apiocarpa 
Mimuaopfl Elengi 
,, hexandia 

kanU 
,, Indica 

Hfisohodon aeylaniciia 
Moaeurra e^lonioidea 
Monooera glMidnUf era 
„ tubereolate 
340 MonoaU Wightiana 
Moringa pterygosiienna 
MorocarpuB longif ollns 
Morinda dtiif olia 
„ exserte 
„ tomentoaa 
tinctoria 
braeteate 
Munaya exotica 
Myriatica attenuate 
Malabarieai 
Myrsine caplteUate 
Nageia. 

Nandea parvifoUa 
„ cordifolla 
cadamba 
«» pmpojraa 
NephfiUnm longanom 
n BttpwlaoenTn 
M erectum 
300 Nyetanthea acbor tiisi i 
Oohna SQoarroaa 

Wightian* 
OdiaaWodier 
Olea Boxbuighteiia 
„ polygama 
., didea 
„ gland ulilera 
Olea linoderoidcs 
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MADU-KAH. 



MALABAR AND CEYLON TIMBERS. 



OrophM erythzoeupft 
„ Thomsonil 
HejiieMutl 
pAjaneUa maltijiiga 
PUUyrM rolmsto 
Phoebe panlealttta 
Phonlx srlTestrli 
Pboilnlft Notonianm 
„ lindleyvia 
Phoberot creiiAtafl 

Wigbtianiu 
380 Pierardia macroitaehTS 
Pllioftigau raoemots 
Piiheeolobiam umbellaU 
f, mbcorlaieM 
„ biMmimun 

„ diUM 

TtptotHjHM Tndto 
Pittoapomm Hdlfl^ior- 



ttttrospmna 
„ floTHnindiiiii 
PlecotpcmnuD spiiMmii 
PIomierlA «lba 

aenmlnata 
PolyahUb csxdiopetaU 
PoagamU sUbm 
Poffidana eiata 
Premna tomentOM 

„ latifoU* 
Praiorot Indtca 
Praaopli iiiicigen 
400 ^pUnm caudAtiUB 
Ptfdtein pyrlfttrnni 
Pterocaq)iM aantaHnqg 
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SlmeiiUa popnllfolia 
,, fcstida 
., ffntUU 
Streblua asper 
StereospermTun ehelo- 
noldes 
■nareoleiu 
Stjlocoiyne Webera 
Stiychnoa noz vomica 
4/GO „ potatorom 
Swietenia chlorozylon 
„ chieknasia 
SjinplocoB pendula 
„ aplcata 

n obtiiaa 

M racemota 

n uniflora 

nenroaa 
„ folioaa 

„ Oardaariana 

Sj^Tglum caryophylllfo- 
Unm 
„ alternlfollnm 
„ montaniim 
„ calophylllfo- 
Uum 
Arnottianum 
jambolannm 
Tabemosmontana di- 

ofaotoma 
Tamarindiu oflleliiaUs 
TazotrophJa Rozbmghil 
480 TermioalU beUarlca 
chebola 
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Ptetoaparanun iBdleiui 

■nbeitfoUiim 
Ptttoan jlTa Boxbaislill 
P^fBum aeylanlciiixi 

acaminainm 
Bavoia nUglnoia 
Bldfophora mncronata 
Bhododendron arboreom 
Boipldiot Taodnloidaa 
Sottiera tinotoria 
muiie&ta 
„ digyns 
„ mappoidea 
peltate 
SaoeopeUlnm tomento- 

iom 
SeHz tetranwrma 

„ aplcalato 
Safena lanrlna 
SatanaUa UaUbaiiea 
Salvadora Wlghtlana 
Saoiahua album 
Baphim Indicnm 
B^Kyta elegenoldea 
S^ilDdua lanilfoliiia 
„ rnbtglnoana 
„ emaiqgiiiatiia 
defloiena 
Saadorieam Indleum 
SanwcUnlam longffoUiun 
Sehleiehera trljuga 
Sdirebera BwteteDloldei 
Semeearpna Grahamtl 

anacardinm 
SwInaWiglitU 
Sethialndfca 
Sborea ToboBta 
440 SoLeaoearpaa Indloa 
SoaoeiatU acida 
Sojmlda febrif Ufa 
Spathodea Rheedil 
n crlapal 

., falcata 
„ adenophfUa 
8p(M^ TefaitlBa 
„ WIffhtU 
S^pieallaBalanslioa 
vreni 
▼Uloaa 

See Amherst, Burmah, Canara, Central Pro- 
vincesy Ceylon, Circars, Cuddapah, Granjam, 
Monlmein, Mysore, Fegn, Fenang. 

MADU-KAH, the Tamil name of a Mala- 
bar and Canara tree, the wood of which is 
jellow and very small ; its grain is close and 
lieavy : it is not of much use or value. — Edye^ 
forests of Malabar and Canara. 



geUa 
glabra 
coxlaoea 
acjnna 
panienlata 
Teetona grandia 
Tetnunelea nudillora 
Tetianthera tomentoea 
Ugnstrina 
M Boxbui^t 
„ monop«Ula 
„ pamunaoja 
„ Wlghtlana 
M glabrata 
Theapeaia populnea 
Trewla nualflora 
Tnrpliila Nepalenaia 
500 Ulmus liitegTilolia 
Unona diaoolor 
pannoaa 
Uvaria Tllloia 

„ tomentoea 
Vacdnitun LeaehenanltU 
VachelUa/arneaiana 
Vangneria ed<Uia 
Vatica tambngala 

laodfera 
VUez altlttlma 
n pubesoena 
„ leuoozylon 
» alata 
Waliura pladdla 
Wendlandla ezaerta 
„ Unctoria 

„ notoniaaa 

Wormla bracteata 
Wrightia tluctorla 
Bothy 
., tomentoea 
Xanthoehjrmiu pictorlna 
„ ovaUfollua 

Xanthozjlon Bhetaa 

,, triphjUiim 

Xylla doUbrlf onnlfl 
Xyloearpoa mnatam 
ZUyphua zyiopyrns 
nabimta 
lujiiba 
wjiUMleiiite 
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MADURA. A district in the south of the 
Peninsula of India. The slopes of the Pulni 
hills and Cumbum valley contain valuable 
timber. 

MAGADAMBOOM, Tjlu. A Travan- 
core wood, of a white colour, specific gravity 
0*462, used for light work generally. — Col, 
Frith. 

MAH YUH GAH, Bdrm. A tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
2^ cubits, and maximum length 18 feet. 
Abundant all over the Tenasserim and Marta- 
ban provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is used for elephant bells, but is 
not a durable wood. — Captain Dance. 

MAI KIN, BuRM. A tree of Moulmein. 
Wood used as an ordinary buildiug material. 
Fruit used in medicine. — Cal. Cat, JSx, 1862. 

MAINABASr, BuBM. A Tavoy wood, 
used for bows, lances, beams, rafters, &c. 

MAILAH, the Tamil name of a tree which 
grows to about twelve feet high and twelve 
inches in diameter. It is generally curved, 
and is used in boat-work. It produces a fruit 
which the wild pea fowl feed on ; and is to be 
found in the forests of Malabar, an^ also in 
Ceylon. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara, 

MAI TAI YO, BuHM. A tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
2^ cubits, and maximum length 22 feet. 
Found abundant all over the province. When 
seasoned it floats in water. Its wood is used 
for posts and many other purposes by the 
Burmese, and it is a particularly good wood 
for helves, being durable, light and tough. — 
Captain Dance, 

MALABAR, CANARA, COCHIN, 
TRAVANCORE and CEYLON TIM- 
BERS. In the early part of this century, 
John Edye, Esq., of the Survey Department, 
Royal Navy, visited Southern India, with 
a view to ascertain the capability of the 
country to supply timber for the British 
Navy. He described the forests of the Mala- 
bar Coast and of Ceylon, and his essay 
descriptive of them and of Uieir timber trees 
and fancy woods was read on the 16th May 
1835, before the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and printed at pages 324 to 377 
of the second volume of their Journal. The 
174 timbers and woods which he described 
were obtainable in the forests, above noted, 
which extend from Cape Comorin to Onnor 
(Honore), in the north part of Canara, being 
an extent of about 500 miles. The forests of 
Travancore and Cochin were and are still the 
property of native princes, but the northern 
parts and those of Ceylon belong to the 
British. Mr. Edye's descriptions were very 
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complete in all relating to the qualities of the 
various woods, but the names he gave, were 
unfortunately in Tamil, Maleala, Canataka, 
Singhalese, Portuguese and Dutch, and the 
botanical names of only a few have been iden- 
tified and a few more surmised. In the plan of 
this work, therefore, viz., describing each tim- 
ber tree by its scientific name and subjoining 
the vernacular synonyms, there is much still 
to be done with Mr. Edye*s list, if it is to be 
reduced to the botanical names. His list is as 
follows, and the few botanical names of recog- 
nisable trees are given : — 

MALABAR AND CANARA. 



Ahvi maram, Mal. SteAm 

wood. 
Ambalam, Hal. WUd mAn- 

80. 
Angely or AngUiea, Mal. 

andTAM. 
Anakunu Tam. 
AnUe, Ponel, AUti, liti. 

Mal. 
Ardda,MAL. 

AtttyMAL. 

Bi^tl-manm, Tam. Bombay 

BUek wood. Bno. 
Bellerom, Tam. Kyndle, Mal. 

and Can. 
Bembtu, Tam. 
Boa or Boo, Tam. Poam, 

Mal. 
Brallah, IfAL. 
Canjaia* Tam. and Mal. 
Oijoin Mone, MXl. Cashew 

nat, Eno. 
Chambogum, Tam. 
Charl-manun, Tam. Acha 
manm, Tam. of Ceylon. 
Nnga-gaha, Tam. of Ceylon. 
Ebony. Bno. 
Cham, Mal. 
Chauna,MAL. 

Chem-puna, Tam. and Mal. 
or Bed Maet Poon. 
Of Peon, Poon or Puna, 
there are oiher four aorta : 
Karapa puna, Tam. Dark 

poon. 
Malaipnna, „ hill „ 
Vellai „ „ white „ 
Merchle „ „ which is 
Tery Uke American birch. I 
Chlni, Tam., and Kasawha, 

Mal. 
ChoutaL Mal. 
Cormbole, Mal. 
Beredah, Port., Tam. and 
Mal. Cedar of Libanns, 
Bko. Spanish cedar, Eno. 
Dup-maram, Mal. and Tam. 
)« adenara, Mal. 
Other two sorts of Dnp-ma- 

ram are, 
Maedenar, Mal. ? 
Paini Dup-maram, Tam. f 
Vatlcalndica. 
Bdanah. Tam. 
Eddd]ah,MAL. 
Elavum, Tam. 
Ellande, B£al. 
Slupe-Maram, Mal. 
Bnpuna, Tam., and Brem- 

burapsn.MAL. 
Headie, Mal. 

Horingi Tanga manun, Tam. 
Horingi maram, Tam. Si^dn- 
dusemarffinatus. Soapnut. 
Soip apple. 
Jamban, Oak. 
KaddaPilow,TAM. Biveriide 

Jack wood. 
Kahlaru, Mal. 
Ka)aw, Mal. 
Kalajum, Tam., and Oondle,. 

Mal. 
KaHow Mhow, Mal. 
Kaludumum, Tam. 
Xaitt tttte marda, Tam. 7 



Kamalah,TAM. HalmOile, 

Singh. Somendille, Singh. 
Kangu Yittu, Mal. 
Kara-Kundle, Mal. 
Karangely, Tam., and Kara- 
kill, Mal. 
Kareovam, Mal. 
Karlnoolu, Tam., and Kazln- 

Jurah, MAik 
Karlndagarah, Tam. 
Earingatta, Mal. 
Kamaia Vette. 
Kamatagarah, Tam. and Mal. 
Eathukevl, Tam. 
Khonnay, Tam. , Kakay, M Al- 
and Can. 
Koir-pah, Mal. 
Knrotn-polah, Mal. 
Kurvah Tanga maram, Tam. 
Cinnamomum iners. Wild 
Cinnamon tree. 
Madu-Kah, Tam. 
Mallah, Tam. 
Mangai or Mangoe, Mal. Man- 

gifera Indica. 
Marda or Marthu. Tam. and 

Mal., and Martha, Can. 
Maruti, Mal. 
Milulu, Mal. 
Monchetty Maram, Mal. 
Myhilenah, Tam., and Myle- 

In, Mal. 
Myrole or Mirole, Tam. and 

Mal. 
Nelo, Tam. 
Nantkh, Tam. 
Narah, Mal. 
Navellu morara, Tam. 

Tongue wood. 
I Kelle Pale, Tam. EmbUca 
officinale. 
Nidam Paini, Mal. 
Nilam-pala,TAM. 
Nila Paia, Tam. 
Orupu-lingi-maram, Mal. 
Padil, Tam. and Mal. 
Pallaea Payanye, Mal. 
Pala Maram, Mal. 
Para^maiam, Tam. 
Patti vayngn, Mal. Dogwood, 

Eno. 
Penam Palam Manun, Mal. 
Perji, Mal. 
Penra Maram, Mal., and 

Cola Maram, Tam. 
Pong, Tam and Mal. 
Poreal Pslnl, Tam. and Mal. 
Polli Maram, Tam. Tamarind 
Punga Manun, Tam., Mal., 
and Puna Balle. Calophyl- 
lum, sp. 
Puo«m,TAM. 
Puoam Pizasom, Tam. 
Shinl, Tam. and Mal. But- 
tress Tree, Eno. 
Talle Tanga, Mal. and Tam. 
Tambogum, Tam., and Van- 

ponga,MAL. 
Tanl, Tam. and Jellam, Mal. 

Water wood, Bnq. 
Tanna, Tam. 
Tawni, Tam., and Tanikl 

Mamm, Mal. 
Tek or Teak, Tam. and Max. 
Tectona gnmdis. 



Telle or Payane, Tam. and 
Mal., also Dupi maram, 

fp A M^ 

Tembow, Mal. Black Heart- 
wood. Eno. 

Tibelebu, Can. and Mal. 
Nambogum, Mal. 

Towtal, Mal. 

Upputah, Mal. 

Vardagour, Mal. 

Yaw Karah, Mal. 

Vayngle, Tam., and Mnlu- 
Vengah, Mal. Pterocarpus 
marsipium. 

Vellai Puna PInu, Tam. 

VeUai Venjah, Tam. 

Velattl, Tam. 

VeUe-elow, Mal. 

Velli-eUus. Tam. 

VeUle Puna, Max. Katpuna, 
Mal. 

Vembah, Tam. 

Venarah, Mal. 

Yengendah, Tam. and Mau 

Yen-Teak^ Tam., and Bellin- 
ger, Mat.. 

Yette Maram, MAl. 

Yillal Katti Marda, BIal. 

Yillai Marda, Mal. 

Yllla Yengah Tam. ? 

Yiram Plla or Jackwood, 
Tam. and Mal. Artooarpus 
intflgilfoila. 

TimJbert tff Ceylon. 

Attati, TAM. 
CharlombI, Tam. 
Chiyendi, Tam. 
Chomondri or Chalembxy, 

Tam. 
Ear gulie, Tam., or lar gnlie, 

Tam. 
Hal, Tam. 
Hatey or Arti, Tam. 
Eandle, Tam. 
Kanjurea, Tam. 
KarangaUe, Tam. Ebony, 

Cham maram, Tam. Acha 

maram, Tam. Nuga-gha, 

Can. 
Eartuma,TAM. Wild man- 
go. 
Eartu-Nedenari, Tam. 
Kartu Tangle, Tam. 
Kartu Toda, Tam. 
Kamcue-waeh, Tam. 
Karudu, Tam. 
Katamanak, T^m., and Mi- 

niley. Port. 
Kauna, Tam. 
Kayann, Tam. 
Ruevea, Tam. 

The descriptions given by Mr. Edje, of 
these woods, will be found under their respec- 
tive Tamil, Canataka or Singhalese names. 
The following 20 woods were collected in 
1 846 by Dr. Gibson, Conservator of Forests 
in the Bombay Presidency, for Mr. Chapman, 
in connection with the projected " Great 
Indian Peninsular Bailway" : — 



Kula, Port. 

Kuveama, Tam. 

MaraUna, Tam. 

Mara-verie, Tam. 

Maianda,Tsm. 

Margooa, Port., and Vembu, 

Tam. and Mal. 
Manrulinga or Marviliogitm- 

Maram,TAM. 
Mocheal, Tam. 
Mulmuraea, Tam. 
Mungeyenah, Tam. 
Mutherie, Tam. 

Port. 
Nar-putte, Tam. 
Naruvealy, Tam. 
Narrell, Jambu, Tam. awl 

Port. Eugenia jambolMia. 
OdrcTAM. 
Pali, Tam., Irambn, Mal., 

Palari, Port. Iron wood, 

Eno. 
Panichie, Tam. 
Paroutille, Tam. 
Pienche, Tam. 
Piri.TAM. 
Poverasie, Tam., and Santa 

Made, Port., Ceylom ToUp 

tree. 
Puna, Tam. 
Punde-oyann, T AX^ 
Pungul, Tam. 

glabra. 
Somendilla, Tam. and MAl 

Halmlle. I>irr., Port. 

Hameniel „ „ 

Satin wood, Bnq. 
Tentukie, Mal. 
Teru-Kundle, Tam. 
TleUa, Max. and Tax. 
Vaghey, Tam. 
Vanangu, Tam. 
Vela Salu, Tam. White iron 

wood. 
Velatte, Tam., and BaUaafu, 

Port. 
Velcana, Tam. 
Velle Aeie, Tam. White 

Aere, Anolo-Tam. 
VeHe Nealea^ Mal. 
Vell-yiru, Tam. 
VengularQyam, Tam. 
Veraetal, Tam. 
Veram Pelow, Mal. and Tam. 

Jack wood. 
Verda-Canara, Tam. 
Venangu, Tam. 
Vipenie, Tam. 
Virey, Tam 

Vulocal or Vnloaylnm Ma- 
ram, Tam. 
Yarvlni, Tam. Crawn, Port 



Jamboo ; a very heavy wood. 

Kadkud. 

Kelaho. 

Koompoly. 

Kendel ; a heavy, strong, dark 

wood. 
Kunganee. 
KxmAag. 
Kumdeo. 
Marlee ; a veiy heavy, brown 

wood. 
Ombah. 
Poodgooesa. 
Ruocuh komrah -, a veiy 

straight-grained wood. 
Satannah ; a light, soft, close 

wood. 



Sarrah. 

Seerass. . 

Soodbeebo. 

Sawree ; a white, soft, cioae 
wood, very light 

Teh pully. ^^ 

Jamboo or Jambm, IBnosa 
zylocarpa. Thia tree gives 
to a large siae and la mx ^ 
valued in honse-bofMiDg or 
its strength and tooghAcr i 

Malrtoe. Pentaivtecmootia^ m. 
A very common tna I th 
above and below the gb ts. 
wood durable, and vam in 
house, boat and aldp-ta A- 
ing. 



MALACCA WOODS. At my recent vi it 
to Malacca, I was favoured by Captiun Plf y- 
fair with the following list of Malacca Woo Is, 
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to which he added the meaDiogs of the second 
or specific Makij terms : — 

Maimbov Ttedow. bora Beami. 

Dot Saboot. husk Fnraifcure. 

Do. Konlftt, yellow Carta. 

BUUb Wancee, aoantad ) »••««. 

Da Chinglat ^ Beamj. 

Madang Katana, aarthj ) 

Da Pankat V BeaniA. 

Da Waagee, aoentod. j 

Da Paw Planksv 

Da Lawang Beamg. 

Da Konlat^ yellow Plank«. 

Da ABaiii,8oar do. 

Da Taadow, horn. Beams. 

Da Baiindet Planka. 

Da Kaladee do. 

Da Secny do. 

Toombooeo, a beantlfnl tree Beame, Posts. 

Lambooaoo Planks. 

Katoydaog Ghlnese Coffins, Boats. 

Da Batoo, stony do. do. 

Tampany Planks. 

Do. Boorong, Urd do. 

Da G«dj% dephimt Inferior Beams. 

Da Batoo.stoney Planks. 

Tanpooney Beams. 

Pow KUang, deer do. 

Taialing. Cart-wheels, Beams. 

Da Batoo» stony do. do. 

Bassa, tasty , Beams. 

Karant^y Planks, Onn-stoeks. 

Marlantiy Planks. 

Mlnia Jantan, male oil tree Tap 00, Beams. 

Oombaoc, mnslcal Instmment Beams, Planks. 

Marpqyan Fishing SUke- piles. 

Msrpadang do. 

Maitetoo Firewood. 

<3ifingal Posts under water. 

Da Batoo, stony. do. 

Panang bai, good betel tree Beams. 

PMaUng da 

Do. Jantan, nude. do. 

Uatmera^red do. 

niat Batoo, stony do. 

Do. Pntay, white Not used mneh. 

LanJerBoaya, alUgator Planks. 

Madang do. Ships' Planks. 

Da Biawa Doors, Windows. 

^S^ISJT!! }B«»».T.„b«L 

'^&;.:v.v.::::::::::::: }"-*». teoou". 

Kookoo Baming Beams. 

Bambootan Jantan do. 

Do. Pasir do. 

Patootoo do. 

lifeeda Krabaw do.« 

Saraya Jaloor. 

Do. Batoo' Planks, Barooties. 

Doorian Doorian Planks. 

do. 

Charcoal 

Do. Jangtan do. 

Boonoot Masts. 

Bintangoor Batoo do. 

SS Sr'.::;:::::::::::}i^«»- 

Giam Posts under water. 

BrasBraa do. of houses. 

KAnoodong Ootaa Planks. 

TampenJs Beams. 

Panaga do. 

Do. Asap do. 

Bromboog Pagar Piles. 

Pla]«awan Ships' Planks. 

Do. Balaw do. 

Do. Jangkow Beams. 

GJav Jermal. Piles. 

Do. Asiam do. 

Da TIkoos Beams. 

irscantee Pasa. Planks. 

Do. Bookit do. 

Do. Kakalt da 

Ksssmbiw Pagar. 

Paa Beams, hard. 

K^oo Arang Ebony. 

Albav Bibs of Veisels. 

Marboolow. Beams. 

Klakleel da 

Jamboo Ayer Ootan do. 

Sial Manoan do. 

ICarsawa. Jaloor. 

JaokalOoIat do. 

Kankoodoo Dylngdoth. 

Sapong do. 

SaagmlotoBg Beams. 



Toombooso Sama Beams. 

8ama Jawa do. 

Pagar Anna do. 

Tepis Pagar, Yoke-Sticks. 

Nepis Koolit Shafts. 

Lemabio do. 

Lama Jam. Beams. 

Lais Pagar. 

PasalUntoo Jaloor. 

Pasal da 

Malacca woods sent to the Exhibition of 
1862: — 

Oarro Wood. 

Kalmoonlnff.— It ts possible that this wood which seems 
about as hard and close-grained as Box-wood might be tried 
at Woolwich to see if it oould do for opening ends of rlHe 
bullets. 

Moodang, Tandoo (Slpoor), Maraboo.— Fumituze and 
Doors and Windows. 

Kranjee.— Wheek, Buggy Shafts and Jonks' MastR. 

Mursawah ^Junks' Masts. 

Juiatong.— Making Coffins and Boxes. 

JamalL— Common house-work, doors, Ac. 

Pawang. —Boat-building. 

Bengas.— Fnmitnxe. 

Serayah.— Doors, Windows and ordinary floors. 

Mndang.— House-fittings. 

Knning.— Boat purposes. 

Samarang. —House-fittings. 

Caswarina.— FeUoes for Wheels and Spokes. 

Mangrove. —Piles. 

Pinagah.— Boats' knees. 

Malow. -bunks' Maste. 

Tampenis.— Honse-buOding. 

Balow.— Piles and Junks' Masts. 

Changal.— Ships' lower Mssts. 

Trabang.— do. 

Cladang Doors and Windows. 

Do.— C^Lnrlngs. 

Kompas.— House-bnildlng. 

Teak, Daroo.— Building. 

Marabow, Billian Wangee, Madang Katana, Pannaga. - 
These four species are theveiy best description of timber 
procurable in Malacca, and command a marltet at very high 
prices, they are strong, solid and rexy durable, principally 
used for Girders, Rafters, Joists, Door and Window Posto, 
and Timber for Bridges : they stand the sudden changes of 
the climate remarkably welL Marabow is also used for fur- 
niture, never subject to diy-rot, and when well seasoned, 
known to last nearly half a century. 

Patalin, Klat Mera, Bassa. —These varieties hold a second 
position in the art of House-bnlldlng, but much more com- 
monly used being more abundant and easily proenrable. 
PataUn and SJat Mera are commonly used for Door and Win- 
dow Frames, but Klat Mera is apt to split in the sun, conse- 
quently always used within doors In the Straits. 

TumbooBoo, Oiam, Brombong.— Best and most durable spe- 
cies of timber, known to resist the effects of a damp soil; 
invariably uied for foundation piles, paliiadlugand support- 
ing piles for pile-bridges. Tumboosoo and Giam sawn into 
planks are the very best description of timber that can be 
used for the platform of a Timber Bridge supporting a gravel- 
led road. 

Trallng, Marsawa Pasal An too. —These three trees grow to 
an enormous height and girth with huge buttresses which 
are eagerly sought for solid Cart Wheels In common use 
among the Malsvs, and the trunks are converted into 
Jaloors or River Boats, consisting of one solid blo(dc scooped 
out in the shape of a canoe. 

Bintangore Batoa B. Akar. B. Boonoot.->Tough, hard, 
crooked-grained, fibrous wood in general use for masts and 
spars of vessels. Bintangore Batoo is often used for Purlins 
among the natives. 

Marpoyan, Marbatoa Marpadang.— Used for fishing stakes, 
piles, and the best desoiiption of fuel for Steamers, makes 
very good Charcoal f6r Blaoksmlth's forge. 

Madang Kunlet, M. Pao, M.- Klade, M. Lawaag, M. 
Saraya Batoo, Marantee, Naitoo, Doorian Doorian.— These 
varieties are in general use for Planks and Barotles or TUe 
lathes excepting Madang Knnlet, which being soft and oohe- 
sive, is used by the Chinese for carvings. Marantee is very 
Inferior quality and only used by the poorer classes, great 
quantities being brought down to market as floats for 
heavier description of Uaiber. 

Kumpas only used as charcoal whiob is of excellent quality 
and mnch used by the Tin-minen. 

Klaydang.— tJsed principally by Chinese for coffins and 
planking Vessels. 

Mlnia Jantan.— The wood ofl of eommeroe is tapped flrom 
this tree and it yields tolerable good planks for Bridges. 

Kimnjee.— This Is a good, heavy vtiuable timber, some- 
what Uke Ironwood used for macldneiy, mortar and pestle, 
fte. 

Alban.— Used for Ribs of Vessels and Boats. 
Ensanna.— Close-grained, mottled and valuable wood for 
furatture, it takes a high polish, and when weU seasoned 
does not warp. 
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Kataniey. — £mplo7<sd for gun-stocks, it Ib a white soft 
wood, close and compact, fit for taming purposes. 

Gelotong.— Light pithy wood, coarse-grained and porous, 
used for sandals and stoppers for bottles and covers for cook- 
ing utensils. 

Neepis Koolli— Light and pliant, used for Oars and Buggy 
Shafts. 

Pangarawan.— A very valaable tree, the bark Is used in lieu 
of planks by the poorer classes of natives, the trunk yields 
excellent planks for ship-building and the valuable gum 
known in commerce as damar mata-koochlng or Gum Ck>pal, 
is procured from this tree. 

Bambey Dahoon.— Good for planks, and the tree yields 
Damar Batoo, a coarse rosin, much used in manufacturing 
torches. 

Rangas.— Redwood, much used for furniture. 

Kamooning.— This tree is not indigenous to the place, but 
thrives very well in private grounds, it yields superior planks 
for manufacturing small boxes ; and the roots, not unlike 
Kayoo bookoo, are made into handles for Krisses. 

Glam Tambaga.— Used for PUes and Posts under water, the 
paper-like bark is much used by the Malays in caulking 
the seams of Vessels. 

Glam tree bark, is used as oakum for ships. 

The four woods, Marabow, Bilian Wangee, 
Madang Katana and Faunaga, are the best 
timber obtainable in Malacca. They are 
strong, solid and durable, and are used for 
girders, rafters, joists, door and window posts 
and timber for bridges. They stand sudden 
changes of climate. Marabow is also used 
for furniture, is never subject to dry rot, and 
when well seasoned, lasts for fifty years. 

Fataiin, Klat Mera and Bassa, are three 
woods.of Malacca, used in house-building, but 
inferior to Marabow, Bilian Wangee, Madang 
Katana and Pannaga. The woods called 
Patalin and Klat Mera are used for door-posts 
and window frames, but Klat Mera is apt to 
split in the sun. 

Malacca woods sent to the Universal Exhi- 
bition of 1862. 

Kampas. I Rimgas. Naogka pipet. 

Tumpang. I Champadah Ayer. Kiat. 

Juntangmalah. I Tampineh. Jelulong. 

MALA-KA, BuRM. A Tavoy wood, small 
sized, but strong ; useful for handles. 

MALA-KA, BuRM. In Amherst a timber 
used for gunstocks and carpenters' tools ; it 
is a close, compact, but small-sized wood, fit 
for hand-spikes, wheel-spokesy and the like. 
— Captain Dance, 

MALAY PENINSULA. Notices of many 
of the timbers of this peninsula will be 
observed, under the heads of Amherst, Bur- 
mah, Malacca, Moulmein and Tavoy ; and» 
doubtless, many of the woods used in Penang 
and Singapore, are brought from the mainland. 
The foUowing is a list of 26 woods of the 
peninsula which were sent to the Exhibition 
of 1851, by the Singapore Committee. 



Kledang. 

Beliong. 

Changis. 

KUt. 

Timbusu. 

Kaya brombong. 

Angsanah. 

Tampinia. 

Tanpang. 



KraajL 

Slumar. 

Simpoth bnkit. 

Erantai. 

Kamiining. 

iSimDot ryah. 

Merbow. 



Medan^fsi konit. 
„ kitanahan. 
^ ,, taadoh. 
Billion irangi. 
Jambu-ayer-utan 
Peragah. 
Kayaarang. 
LeSan. 
Ranggas. 



Medangsi mmiak. 
_ ^ „ Buah yeah. ,^ 

— Singapore Cnialogue of the Exhibition 
of 1862. 



MALILER. In Penang, a small tree ; 
wood white colour, used for boxes and orna- 
mental work. 

MALLY VELLY RAVAH, Tam. In 

Travancore, a wood of a light-brown colour, 
specific gravity 0664. Used for building 
houses only. — Colonel Frith. 

MANDARA. A Penang wood, of a pale 
red colour, specific gravity 0-939. A small 
tree ; used for ornamental furniture. — Colonel 
Frith. 

MANEE AUKA, Burm. A ti-ee of Moul- 
mein. Wood used for ordinary house-building 
purposes. The bark is used medicinally. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MANEOGA, Burm. Accoixling to Major 
Benson, one of the Cinchonace», its p^u- 
liarity of grain, which resembles oak, would 
make it useful for decorative purposes : very 
brittle. — Major Benson. 

MANEEOGA, Burm. Accoi-ding to 
Captain Dance, stated by Burmese to be 
much used for rice-pounders. Its maximum 
girth 4 cubits and maximum length 30 feet 
Abundant all over the Tenasserim and Mar- 
taban provinces. When seasoned it floats iu 
water. It is not a good wood, as, when 
stored, it soon dies and rots ; the roots &l% 
used for medicine ; the fruit is eaten by 
Burmese, and the wood is well spoken of, 
though favorable specimens had not been seen, 
by Captain Dance. {Note.—ArQ the last 
three woods identical P) 

MANGIFERA. A genus of plants belong- 
ing to the natural order Anaeardiaceoe. Three 
or four species of this genus are enumerated 
— as M. foUida of Loureiro, a native of 
Cochin-China and the Moluccas : M, laxifiora^ 
indigenous in Mauritius ; M. Indiea, the 
mango tree of India, is cultivated everywhere, 
and M. sylvatica of Roxburgh, a native of 
the hilly districts bordering on Sylhet, where 
it grows to a great size, and is called Luksh- 
mee-Am. It bears a fruit which ripens in 
February and March, and is eaten by the 
natives, though not so palatable as even a bad 
mango. It is also dried and kept by them 
for medicinal purposes. M. oppositifoUa, 
Roxburgh, a native of Rangoon, was proposed 
by Messi-s. Wight and Aniott to be formed 
into a distinct genus. The following merit 
distinct notice as trees yielding timber. 

MANGIFERA ATTENUATA. 

Tawsa thayet. Bubm. 
Found in the Pegu and Tounghoo Foreetb, 
but scarce ; wood dark-brown. — McClelland. 

MANGIFERA FCETIDA, Loureiro. 
Horse Mango. This is a Uirge mango 
cultivated at Mergui, and quite a favorite 
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with the natives. It has an odour resembling 
the dorian, and like that has been introduced 
from the Straits. Wood not known. — Dr. 
Mason, 

MANGIFERA INDICA, Linn. ; Roxb. ; 
W.if A. 

M. montana, Btynt, 

M. domestica, Ocertn., Bkeede. 



Am. Bebo. 
Thai-jat, Burm. 
Havana Can. 
Mango. Eng. 
Am. Hon). 
Palam. Jav. 
Eapalam. Lampuno. 
Ampalam. Malay. 
Mampalam. ,, 
Maya. Malbal. 



iEtamba-gaha. SiNOH. 

Ma maram. Tam. 

Mamari. Til. 

Mavi. ,, 

Mamidi ohettu. Tel. 

Ela (fragrant) mayi. 

Guilu (dwarf) mamidi „ 

Racna mamiai. 

Tiyra mamidi. 

Ambo. URLi. 



»» 






Makandamn. Sans. i 

A tree generally diffused over all the 
warmer parts of Asia : and it extends as far 
north as 30% growing in the N. W. Hima- 
laya up to 3,500 feet with a girth of 10 to 12 
feet. It takes, there, 60 years to attain its 
fall growth ; it has been successfully intro. 
duc&d into the West Indies. It is indigenous 
in Ceylon, where it is one of the most gigan- 
tic of their forest trees and the wild mango 
fruit is about the size of an English plum. It 
grows to a great size, with an erect trunk, 
and dark -coloured cracked bark. Its flower- 
ing time is January, February and March : 
the fruit ripens in May, June and July, and 
^s one of the most grateful fruits of the 
tropical parts of Asia. The wood is of a dull 
grey colour, porous, yet pretty durable if 
kept dry, but soon decays if exposed to wet, 
of the effect of which it is very sensitive* In 
very large old ti-ees it acquires a light choco- 
late colour towards the centre of the trunk 
and larger branches. This is hard, closer- 
grained, and much more durable. It is 
generally used for constructing massoolah 
boats and for packing cases, the cabinet 
makers at Madras prefer it to other wood for 
veneering on : it is alpo generally used by 
coach builders, cabinet makers and others, 
where common light wood is required, beiug 
the cheapest wood obtained. It is but little 
used in Coimbatore, as many much better 
woods are there procurable ; but, in Southern 
India, is employed generally for packing cases, 
boarding and rough work. The Bareilly 
chairs are made of this wood. Mr. Rolide 
also mentions that the wood has the property 
of holding a nail faster than any other timber. 
In Madras, it is one of the most common 
woods used for backs and linings of furniture. 
Mr. Edye remarks that many trees are found 
three feet in diameter, and thirty feet high, 
that the wood is of a whitish colour, and is 
not durable or of much value, but that the 
natives make canoes of it. Dr. Gibson says 
it ia a very serviceable wood for planks, when 
not exposed to wet^ and is much used for 



house purposes, but much less for carts. It 
seems to bear the action of salt water better 
than that of fresh ; i& hence used for canoes. 
It could be readily creosoted. Captain Puckle 
mentions it as used in Mysore for the solid 
wheels of country carts, and rough furnitur.e. 
The kernels are large and seem to contain 
some nourishiflent, tiiey ai*e, however, made 
no use of excepting during times of scarcity 
and famine, they are then boiled in the steam 
of water and used as an article of diet. The 
eugraflted fruit is much prized by Europeans. 
Propagating by layers, and grafting by ap- 
proach, are the only modes of certainly 
continuing fine sorts, as well as of improving 
j;hem. These have the advantage also of 
bearing when small in size, that is, only a few 
feet in height, and therefore well suited for 
culture in die hot-houses of Europe. — Boxb.^ 
Edye^ Forests of Malabar and Canara^ Cap' 
tains Macdonaldj Beddome and Puehle^ Cal. 
Cat. Ex. of 1862, Elliofs Flora Andhrica, 
Mr. Rokde in Madras Cat. of 1861, also 
M8S.f JSng. Cyc. Drs. J. L. Ste^oart^ Gibson, 
Wight and Cleghorn, Madras Ex. Jnry Bep. 
1856, Madras Cat. Ex. 1862, Lt.^Col. Lake, 
Mr. Fowelly Mr. Fergusson. 

MANGIFERA OPPOSITIFOLIA. ? 

Mayan. BUBM. 

A tree of Moulmein. Wood used for build- 
ing purposes. Fruit edible. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

MANJA CADAMBOO, Tam. ? In Tra- 
vancore, a wood of a light yellow colour : used 
for packing cases. — Col. Frith. 

MANKADU. In Penang, a wood of a 
brown colour. A kind of Damar lout, much 
used for beams. 

MANNY MAROOTHA, Tam. Wood of 
a flesh colour, used for carts and in building 
houses. — Col. Frith, 

M ABATINA, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twenty inches in 
diameter, and from fifteen to twenty feet in 
height. It is sometimes used by the natives 
for house and boat work. — Edye on the 
Timber of Ceylon. 

MARAUD A, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree, which is very heavy, and close-grained. 
It is one of the best sorts of Ceylon wood ; of 
a dark-brown colour, and grows to about 
twenty inches in diameter, and twenty feet in 
height. — Edye on the Timber of Ceylon. 

MABAYA, Cak. f A wood of South 
Canara, used for building purposes. — Mad. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MARA-YERIE, the TamU name of a Gey- 
ion tree which is much the same as the Yell, 
verio in size and quality. It is used for natives' 
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MARIBOT. 

huts, &c., but is not of much value. — Edye 
on the Timber of Ceylon. 

MARDA OR MARTHU, Tamil, Maleala, 
JVfARTHA in Canataca. This tree of MaUi- 
bar and Canara is of large dimensions and 
perfectly straight, it is of a dark-brown colour 
and very close-grained ; many trees are to be 
found on the banks of the Maletur river, of a 
hundred feet long and about twenty-four inches 
in diameter. From the apparent qualities and 
native uses of this wood, there is no doubt 
that it might be converted with advantage 
into plank, thick-stu£^ beams, &c., for ships, 
where strength is required, and where weight 
is of little consideration. It runs from sixty- 
two to seventy pounds the cubic foot, when 
green : the native carpenters use it with the 
teak for beams in the pagodas, &c. ; it is con- 
sidered durable ; and contains a quantity of 
oil. The forests in Travancore abound with 
trees of this sort, which can be obtained on 
the rivers' banks, an important consideration 
in the expense of procuring such valuable 
woods. There is an inferior description which 
is named " Villai Marda," or White Marda ; 
it much resembles the former tree, excepting 
in size and in leaf, both of which are consider- 
ably smaller, and it is said by the natives to 
be inferior in quality and durability ; it is more 
like the English oak in grain than any wood 
Edye met with. These trees, and also the 
former sort, are found in patches of some 
hundred together, and generally on the banks 
of rivers. There is anoti^er sort named " Villai 
Katti Marda," which is the White Lump 
Marda. This tree grows to about twelve or 
fifteen inches in diameter, and twenty-five feet 
long. In Malabar there is another sort, which 
is well known to the natives by the name of 
" Kalu Vithe Marda," the Dark Stone Marda, 
and may be considered of the same quality as 
the last sort. It is used for the frames of 
vessels, and many other purposes, for which 
it answers well. — Edye, Forests of Malabar 
and Canara* {Note. — These seem to be species 
of Terminalia, probably T. alata, T. Berryi, 
T. chebula and T. glsbra.) 

MABGOSA, the Portuguese name, and 
Yembuy the Tamil and Malayala names of a 
*Ceylon tree, which grows from 18 inches to 
three and a half feet in diameter. In appear- 
ance it is much like maliogany, and is used by 
the natives for general purposes. It produces 
a fruit from which an oil is extracted which 
is used medicinally. — Bdye on the Timber of 
Ceylon. (iVole^-This seems to be the Azadi- 
rachta Indica.) 

MARIBOT. A very largo tree in Penang ; 
wood of a purple colour ; specific gravity 
0*939. Difficult to work, but used for furni- 
ture.— Col. JSWrt. 



MARVULINQA, or MARVILINGUM MARAM. 
MARLEA BEGONIFOLIA, Roxb. 



Til patra of Jhelum and 

Kaghan. 
Chit „ „ 

Kurkni „ 

Prot of Kangra. 



Siala on the Wardwan, 

Kashmir. 
Padlu on the RavL 
Budanar, memoka 

of Kangra. 



A handsome small tree with maple-like 
leaves, grows in the N. W. Himalaya, at o,20O 
to 6,000 feet. It is the M. affinis of some 
writers ; quite an Eastern Himalayan species, 
but occasionally known in Kaghan and Kash- 
mir. — Mr. Potoelli Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

MARTABAN TIMBER TREES- Mar- 
taban being merely opposite Moulmein, cannot 
have timbera different from those enumerated 
as Moulmein woods. The immediate vicinity 
of the town of Martaban which I recently- 
visited, is bare of trees. Dr. Wallich noticed 
the following timbers of this province : — 

Calophyllum, Thurappe, BURM., alaige tree, used 
for maBts and Bpars. 

Oareya, Zaza, nied for potta, &o. 

Cynometra, Maingga, a small tree. 

DiospyroB ? Ryamuoha, used in houBe-bmlding- 

Elsooarpns, yeiy large timber : used for masts and 
honse-posts. 

Fagraeafragans, Annah-benff, oompaot, hard, yellow, 
and veiy beautiful wood ; little usea. 

Oordonia ? Zaia, laige oommon timber. 

Hopea odorata, Tengaun, an immense tree. 

Meenaban, a durable pliant wood. 

Pongamia atropurpurea, Lagun, a noble tree used in 
boat and houae-building. 

Quercua Amherstiana, Tirbbn, a large tree ; used in 
boat-building. % 

Teotona garandis, teak wood. 

Terminalia bialata. 

Xanthophvllum, Saphew, a verylaige tree ; used for 
posts and rafters. 

Pterospermum Indicum, Lingoa wood, or the Am- 
boyna wood of commerce, is from Ceram in the Molac> 
cas. It was imported in considerable quantities into 
Great Britain during the period in which the Moluccas 
Were British possessions. This wood, which is very 
durable and capable of a high polidi, is abundant at 
Oeram, New Guinea, and throughout the Mduooa i 



It can be obtained in any quantity, if the precantion 
is taken of ordering it during the previous trading 
season. The Kaya Buka of commerce is the gnarled 
excrescence of this tree. 

Large circular slabs of the Lingoa wood, from Ceram, 
6 feet to 9 feet in diameter are obtained by taking 
advantage of the spurs which project from the base of 
the trunk, as the tree itself has not sufficient diameter 
to furnish such wide slabs. They are occasionally met 
with as large as 9 feet, but the usual sixe is from 4 to 
6 feet. 

Kaya Buka is obtained from the Moluccas, from the 
knotty excrescences which are found on the stems of 
the same tree. It is brought to Sinnpore by the Bast- 
em traders from Ceram, Ami and Mew Guinea^ and is 
sold by weight. It is much esteemed as a fancy wood- 

MABUTI, the Malayala name of aC^eyk i 
tree which grows to ahout fourteen inches i 
diameter, and from twenty to twenty-four fe t 
high. It produces a fruit which the native s 
use as a medicine, and from which, also, th f 
extract an oil which they use in lamps, and a 
anointing the body after bathing. — Bd^ \ 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

MARVULINGA, or MARVILINGU: I 



MARAM, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tr e 
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MEGEONB. 



MELANORRHiEA USITATISSIMA. 



which grows to about sixteen inches in 
diameter, and eight feet high. It is praised 
by the Natives for sandals and toys, &c. It 
produces a kind of pod, which, with the bark 
and leaves, is used with mnch snccess in cases 
of intermittent fevers. — Edye on the Timber 
of Ceylon. 

M ARYA CADAMBA, Tam. ? A Travan- 
core wood, of a yellow colour ; used for 
packing cases.— Col. Frith, {N^ote. — Is this 
a species of Nauclea ?) 

MAROOTHOO, Tam. ? A Tiunevelly 
wood of a white brown colour, used in building 
in geceral. — Col. Frith. 

ilASKAW. A Penang wood of a light 
brown colour ; specific gravity ^1 '016. Used 
for palankeens, carriages, furniture, &c. — Col. 
Frith. 

MASOODAH, Tam. ? Qu. Maroodah P A 
Travancore wood of an ash colour, 2 to 8 feet 
In circumference ; used for building. — Col. 
Frith. 

MATHA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a hai'd, white timber.— Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

MATHGIRIE VAMBOO, Tam. In Tiu- 
nevelly, a wood of whitish-brown colour when 
young, and is a strong light wood : used for 
general purposes. When old, it is of a red 
colour, but still is a strong light wood. — 
Col. Frith. 

MA-THLOA, in Amherst, a timber used 
for house posts ; probably Artocai'pus integri- 
folius, or jack-wood. 

MAWAN, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a soft, grey-wood. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

MAY-BYOUNG, Burm. , A tree of Ten- 
asserim, Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of 
maximum girth 3 cubits, and maximum length 
18 feet. Not abundant, but found near the 
sea-side, and near the mouths of rivers along 
the coast. When seasoned, it sinks in water. 
It is used for anchora of boats, and for the 
sticks of oil mills ; it is an uncommonly heavy 
and a durable wood, but not tough enough for 
ordnance purposes generally, though from its 
hardness, it makes good planes and turns well. 
Dr. Mason says it is a hard, tough, knotty wood, 
which the Tavoyers select for anchors to their 
lai^ boats, wooden anchors laden with stones 
constituting the greater part in use in 1852. 
He had never seen the tree. — Captain Dance^ 
Dr. Mason. 

MEET-GNYOO, Burm., or NEET- 
GNYOO, BuHM. A fruit tree of Amherst, 
with a red-coloured, useful, strong, heavy 
wood, probably a species of Acacia. 

MEGEONE, BuRM. In Tavoy, a large 
tree used in building. — Dr. Wallich. 



MEHRA FOREST, Hazaia. The follow- 
ing timbers were sent from this forest to 
the Exhibition of 1862 :— 

IfValnut. Juglans. 

Toon. Cedrela. 

Buir. PiDus longifolia. 

Ash! Fraxinus. 

Keen. Que reus. 

Yew. Kayan. 

Fir (Pinus longifolia.) 

Kalanath. Ceitisus. 

Olive. ; 

-^Cdl. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MELANORRHJEA USITATISSIMA, 
Wall. 



Buroongi. 

.Umloke. 

Mulberrv. 

Loon, ryrns. 

Kungnr orKukker. Fraxi- 

nus. 
Diar or Deodar. Cedrua 

deodara. 



Lignum vita; of Pegu* 
Kheu of Munipur. 



Thit-Bi. BURH. 

Varnish tree. Eno. 

Burmese vamish tree. ,, 

This tree grows from Munipur southwards 
to Tavoy. It was first seen near Prome, but 
is fonnd in different parts of Burmah and 
along the coast from Tenasserim to Tavoy, 
extending from the latter in 14° to 25° N. lat, 
and Dr. Wallich has identified it with the 
Kheu or varnish-tree of Munipur, bordering 
on the north-east frontier districts of Sylhet 
and Tipperah. It grows plentifully at Kubbu, 
an extensive valley elevated about 500 feet 
above the plains of Bengal, and 200 miles 
from the nearest sea-shore, and it attains its 
greatest size there, some of the trees having 
clear stems of 42 feet to the first branch, with 
a circumference near the ground of 13 feet. 
It forms extensive forests, and is associated 
with the two staple timber trees of continental 
India, teak and saul {Tectona grandis and 
Shorea or vatica robusta), especially the latter, 
and also with the gigantic wood-oil tree, a 
species of Dipterocarpus. It is in full foliage 
during the rainy season, which lasts for ^ve 
months, from the middle of May until the end 
of October. It is rare in the Irrawaddy 
valley, but common in the forests east of the 
Si tang river, particularly south-east of Si tang 
Town, It is very common above the parallel 
of Tounghoo and grows there to a girth of six 
feet, and it is plentiful in the Tounghoo and 
Prorae Forests, especially in the fonner. It 
is found very abundant in Amherst provinces, 
and grows in Tavoy and Mergui. Captain 
Dance says that its maximum girth is cer- 
tainly 3 and said to be 4 or 5 cubits, and maxi- 
mum length certainly 20 and said to be 30 
feet ; and Dr. Brandis tells us that, in a full 
grown tree on good soil, the average length of 
> the trunk to tlie first branch is 30 feet, and 
average girth measured at six feet from the 
ground is 9 feet. Its wood is the Lignum 
vitaB of Pegu, and is of a dark-red colour, or a 
dark-brown, denseof structure, and of particu- 
larly fine close-grain. Of extreme closeness of 
grain and density of structure, it has a specific 
-gravity so great, that it serves in place of iron 
as anchors for native boats. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 54, but it is not brought to Moul- 
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MBLANORR^^A USITATISSIMA. 

nadin so heavy as Dr. McClelland describes it. 
When seasoned it floats in water. It is very 
strong, durable, hai-d and tougb, it is found 
to answer well for cogs of macJ^inery, (vide 
Artillery Records with report of woods by 
Captains Simpson and Babington^ darted Moul- 
xaein 26th May 1842) and is used by the 
Burmese for tool helves and the stocks of their 
wooden anchors, &c. For, the anchors of 
Buimese boats are always of wood to which 
stones are lashed, the flukes being of Pyeng 
Elhadoe, and the stocks of Theetsee or of some 
other heavy wood. Its great hardness and 
weight prevent its being employed in house- 
building ; but, it would answer for sheaves or 
block-pulleys and other purposes connected 
with machinery, ■«fhere great strength and 
density are required. It is therefore recom- 
mended for handles of tools, also of sheave 
blocks, for machinery generally, for railway 
sleepers, for gun-stocks, for ram^ier heads, 
and for helves, in short foy all purposes where 
a strong yet not veiy heavy wood is useful. 
It exudes a black gum which repels ai^t^, and 
is used by tl^e Buiinese as a varnish. At 
Fropie.a considerable quantity of tins vai'i^sih 
is exti'acted, but veiy little at. Martaban. It 
is collected by inserting a poipted joint of a 
bamboo, wl^ich is closed at the other end, into 
wounds made iu the trunk and principal 
boughs, which are removed after 24 or 48 
hours, and their contents, which rarely exceed 
a quainter of au ounce, emptied into a basket 
made of bam{[)Oo and rattan previously var- 
nished over. The collecting season lasts f^'opi 
Januaiy to April. Li its pure state it is 
sold at Pi'ome at about 2g, 6d. for about 3^ lbs. 
avoirdupois. It is procurable in^r^eut quan- 
tities from Munipur, where it is used for 
paying river-cmlt and for vamisjiini? furniture 
and vessels intended to contain liquids. The 
drug is conveyed to Sylhet for sale by the 
merchants who come down annually with 
hprses and other objects of trade. In Bur- 
mah, Dr. Wallich states that ahnost every 
article of household furniture intended to con- 
tain either solid or liquid food is lacquered by 
means of it. The process consists in first 
coating the article with a layer of pounded 
calcined bones, after which tlie varnish is laid 
on thinly, either iu its pure stat^ or variously 
coloured. The most difficult part consists in 
the drying. It is also much eni ployed i|i the. 
process of gilding ; the surface, being first 
besmeared with this varnish, has then the gold 
1^ immediately applied to it. Finally, tlie 
beautiful Pali writing of th§ Burmese on 
ivory, palm-leaves, or metal, is ejitirely done 
"v^ith this varnish in its. native and pure state. 
^^Voigt, quoting Wullich, Drs, McClellmid, 
Mason afid Bran^is, Cal. Cat, Ex, 1862, 
Captaiii Dance, 
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MElfP'THU-ABAN. 

MAY-KLIN, BuBM. A Tavoy timber, 
used for rudders and anchors. — Dr. Wallich. 

MAY-MAKA, Bus&i. A Tavoy timber, 

used in ship-building. — Dr. Wallich. 

MAY-RANG, Bdrm. A Tavoy timber, 
said to be very durable. — Dr, Wallich^ 

MAY-SflOUNG, BuRM. A tre% of 
maximum girth 2'^^ cubits, and maximum 
length 18 feet. Scarce, but found on the 
sea coast from Amherst to Mergui. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It is a short fibred, 
brittle, yet soft wood, called, but erroneously, 
a kind of Annan by the Burmese. It is not 
a durable wood, and is, besides, too Bcai^ce for 
ordnance purposes. — Captain Dance. 

MAY-TOPEK, BuRM In Tavoy, a wood 
used for the bottoms of ships ; preferred to 
teak —Dr. Wallich. 

MAY- YAM, BuRM. ? A Tavoy timber, 
an indestructible, strong, heavy, dark-red 
wood. — Captain Dance, 

MAZA-NENG, Burm., or MAG-ANJENG, 
BuRM. In Amhei^t) a close-gr^ained wood, 
nearly allied to teak. It is used for house 
posts, carts, boats, paddles, oars, &c. 

MEE-KYAUNG-KYAY, Burm. In 

Tavoy, a heavy wood, not attacked by insects. 
^Dr, Wallich, 

MEENABAN, Bdrm. Tavoy Lance- 
wood, Eng., regarded by Dr. Mason to be 
one of tlie Apocjnacese. A tree in Martaban* 
Tenasserim, Amhei'st, Tavoy and Mergui, of 
maximum girth 1^ cubits, even in Tavoy uid 
Mergui where largest, and ma^imam length 
12 feet Found in moderate quantities in 
Tavoy, Mergui and the adjacent islands ; also 
in smaller scantling and scarcer in. Amherst 
province. When seasoned, it floats in water» 
It is used by the Burmese for bows, spears, 
walking sticks, dha and chisel handles, &c., 
and is an excellent tough, hard, elastic, pliant 
and durable wood, bears a beautiful polish, 
and makes excellent furniture, when wapted in 
but small size only. It is much recommended 
for handles of screw-drivers, hammers, planes, 
and' all kinds of tools ; also for all purposes 
for which a close-grained heavy wood i^ 
required. {Vide Major Simpson's Bjdport.) 
Does not seem to stand exposure to the direct 
rays of the sun well, bi^t under cover is foum^ 
to be a thoroughly good wood for planes, fo 
which this is e&pecially recommended) also foi 
screw drivers and all kind of turning. Tiii 
is good for all those purposes for which bo: 
is now im ported.— top^tf^'w Dance^ Dr. Wal- 
lich, 

MEEP.THU-ABAN, Btom. In Ta?oy 

a small- size^d, cooipact, g^iey wood : used foi 
handles, &c.-r-Dr. Wallich, 
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MELiA BSMPBRVIRENS. 



MELICYTUS RAMIFLORUS. 



MELIAy Species. 

Hnlanhick. Sinoh. 

A tree of the Central province of Ceylon, 
the wood of which is used in house-building : 
a cable foot weighs lbs. 39, and it is esteemed 
to last 50 years. — Mr. Mendis, 

MELIA AZEDARACH, Linn. 
H. sempervirdns, Swartz. | M. cotnpositaj WUlde. 



Eiro. 



Barena. Cait. 
Bftyveuu . ,, 

Beftdiroe. 

Peraiiui lilac ,, 

Oommon bead tree. „ 
Wliite cedar. 



f> 
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Pride of India. Eno. 
Drek. Hind, of Punjab. 
Nim. Hind, k Mahr. 
Male vempu. Tam. 
Vepa mane. Til. 
Turka vepa. 



»♦ 



Ita flowers. 

Kim ka pknL Duk. I Yaypa puvru. Tel. 

Yaypvin pu. Tam. | Its seed Hab-ul-ban. 

This grows in the Concans and Dekkaii, 
in the north of India and in China. It grows 
in the N. W. Himalayas up to 6,000 feet. 
It flowers during the hot season, which makes 
it liked by the people for its shade, and it is 
then of very great beauty. Writing from 
the Panjab, Dr. J. L. Stewart says its wood 
is yellowish, soft, brittle and weak, but is 
bitter and not subject to the attacks of insects. 
In Bengal it is nsed for making idols, and in 
SIndy it is nsed for well-curbs. — Roxb.^ H, 
395, Voigt^ Drs. O'Sfumghnessy, Wight, 
CribsoHj Cleghom and J. L. SiewarL 

MELIA C0MP08ITA, WiUde. 

Melia snperba, Roxb.f Flor. Ind.y ii, p. 896. 
Keemban. Mahb. | Luna mideOa. SnvoB. 

A great tree of Ceylon, of Mysore, found 
near the Parr ghat, is not uncommon in the 
Konkan jungles, and seen occasionally in 
Gnzerat, where its very light wood is used in 
making frames for native drums. In Ceylon 
it is nsed for ceilings and for ont-riggers of 
boats. The wood is of good quality, but 
inferior in strength and durability to that of 
Axadiraehta Indica, the common or mountain 
Neem. — Roxb*j ii, 396, Voigt, Dr. Gibson, 
Mr. Fergusson. 

MELIA BOBUSTA, Roxb. 

A large tree of quick growth, native of the 
Konkan, Mysore and Malabar. — Mr. Rokde, 
MSS. 

MELIA SEMPEBVIBENS, Roxb., Flor. 
Ind. 

Ifelia bukayun, RoyU. 
Ban.* Ab. [Bukayun. Hnrn. 

Bam.? „ Bokarjun* „ 

Mahani2iiba.'BEifO. Daraohi-i-a<ad. PsRS. 

Bnkajmi. Eno. Bukayun, Bnlnin. „ 

Svergreen Bead tree, ERd. 

Tbie is a snaller tree than the M. azedarach 
-^he flowers blnish. It i»common at Ajmeer ; 
aa is ateo ^e large deeidnocMs vacriety. This 
iaibe cbiofttee m Northern JaMsk ga»den0, 



being veiy ornamental when in blossom and 
odotnferons. It gi^ows in Persia, Nepaul and 
Kumaon, but, so far as is known, is not 
seen in Peninsular India. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Gibson thus notices the " Melia azadirachta," 
or " Neemr The garden Neem ; " our Melia 
sempervii'ens," I take to be the one here meant. 
The wood is worthless, except for cabinet- 
work, for which it is fitted by its colour and 
grain, and at another place he says, that 
" Melia bukaen," " Bukkun,^* differs from 
Melia azadirachta in several respects. I have 
seen it only in the upper countiy. Though 
very similar to the last in leaf and general 
appearance, the smoothness of the bark 
and smaller size of the fruit at once indicate a 
distinction. The tree is found only about 
cultivated holdings. The wood is very strong 
and valuable for beams, roof- dunnage for 
teri'aces, and many other purposes. It has 
also the useful property of shooting from the 
root when once cut down with as much vigour 
as teak does. It is a tree deserving of exten- 
sive increase." I am unable to reconcile these 
remarks. Dr. Gibson took with him a copy 
of the second edition of this work across to 
America and noted and commebted on it. 
He considers that M. bukayun, Royle, is not 
M. sempervirens. — Roxb., II, 395, Voigt, Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy, pp. 243, 244, Oenl. Med. 
Top., p. 1 93, Dr. Gibson. 

MELICOCCA TBIJUGA, McClelland. 

Kobin BuSM. 

A most valuable timber, employed by the 
natives of Bnrmah for cart-wheels, oil-mills^ 
and other purposes requiring great strength 
and solidity. It is found in greatest perfec- 
tion on the banks of the Sitang in the Kareen 
forests above Tounghoo ; but it is also found 
throughout the Pegu and Tounghoo forests in 
abundance, more particularly the latter. It i$ 
also found along with teak in Tharawaddy and 
Prome forests. It is a large tree, everywhere 
procurable, in the Southern forests of Pegu^ 
afford mg a strong tough wood, of which the 
Burmese make their excellent solid cart- 
wheels. Light brown wood. — Dr. Me Clel-' 
land, No. IX, Govt, of India Report, p. 2, 
Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MELICOCCA TRIJUGA ? ? 

Oyoo Tha. Bdbx. 

Under these names, there was sent to the 
London Exhibition of 1862, the timber of a 
tree of Moulmein. The wood of which lA 
used for bows^ being tough and elastic. — C«{L 
Cai. Ex. 1862. (iVble.— Is Gyoo Tha iden- 
tical with Kobin ?) 

MELICYTUS BAMIFLOBUS, {he 
" Slyhoe^ tree of Few Zealand, grows to the 
elevation of 25 tQ 30 feet, but is of small 
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UE^^G-BA. 



circumferenco. Its wood is liesvy and only 
used for obtuiniDg firo hy frictioD. — Bennetts 
Gatherings. 
MELIUSA VELUTINA, //./ ^ Thorn. 

Ths-boot-kyee. BUBU. 

This tree prows all over the plains of 
British Burmnh. Its wood is used for the 
poles of curts and harrowfi, jokes, s[x.'iir-sliuf'ts, 
ooi-s, &c., &c- A cubic foot of it weighs llis. 
42. In a full-grown tree ou good soil the 
average leugth of the trunk to the first brnni^h 
is 15 feet, and nvernge girtli measured ut G 
feet from the grouuil is 5 "feet.— iV. Brandi.% 
Cal. Cat. St. 1862. 

MEMECYLON,agcnuBofplni>l.= ofSoutli. 
eastern Asia, slirubs op small ti-ees, M. cunea- 
tum, is a small trne of tlic central pi-ovinci; of 
Ceylon at an elevation of 3,000 fi>et. M. 
elliptlcum, also a small tree between Guile and 
Batnapooi-B. M. Gardiiei-iand MJeuci ' 
crow at heights of 2,000 to 5,000 fet 



MERESINGHA, Uria. In Ganjam i 



circumference 2^ feet, and hei) 
grotmd to the iui^rsection of iSk 
8 feet. It is tolerably commo 
for fii-ewood. The leaves are uf 
stuff. — Captain Maedonald. 

MEIUSTA L^VIGATA, 1 
ti'cc of New Zealand, grows to a 
to 20 feet, straight with light g 
Its wood has a close-grain, is hai 
dunilile. hut owing to its small el 
it is useful only for poles. — Benn 
in^t, page 416. 

UESUA,Speeiet. Pynai-oof 21 
ing ifl Dr. Gibson, is the Malah 
sjiecies of Mesua. The Pyiiari 
of the finest woods he had pcen,— 
MliSV A, Speriea. Mr.McIv 
Madias Exhibition of 1855, aw 
the I Nelamboi'ejuiigles, which he nam 

central province. W. orhieularo and 61. Irool : common, much used by ili 

ovoidoum, iu Amhngamowa : M, orliiculare at luiilding purposes : durable and 

HinidoOTiCorle. JI. pai-vii!oniin, in the central lie atlaeked by insects.— Ifr. U 

province at 7,000 feet, and M. rhino[.hyllum | S. J. S. 

ond M. rostmtum at 3,000, ami M. eylvariiuim, i BIESUA COROMANDELi: 

is common in forests at i.n elevation of 4,000 ; A tree of ilie forests between G.il 

feet. M. capircllatum, Linn., the Wclli kaha poora, at no gi-eat elevation ; 

of Ceylon ; and M. umbeHutum, Burin., the "" — -. ~ 

Koi-a-kalia of Ceylon, are mei)tioiic<i hy Mr. 

Fei^ussonas havini- blue flowei-s. They have 

a small wood hut very tough, and ni'ed by 

bullock-drivers as switdies.— Thic. En. ' 

H. Zeyl, Ftrguss 



MEMECYLON TINCTOBIUM, Aon. ,- 
W.^J-i Prod., p. 319, IV. Ic. 

Memccylon raniiSonim, Lan. 
Anjunii. Uahh. I Suri).!.! ^r.^Hl:, 

Kurpa. „ 1 Allee. Tel. 

Voigt indicates this us n shrub of Sylliel, 
the wesU-rn ghats, and Commandel Uoasl. 
But Dr. Gibson gives two notices of wood:- 
under this bolanival name. Writing from 
Canara and Sumla, ho cayM, Jli'mci'vlim 
tinctoi-ium ; Surpa, Malir., Jron-woodoltwo 
species. Ou tiio uppc-r head of the ghat.s 
wood very tough and sirong ibr cart axlc>, &c. 
The Iwautiful flowers extensively used as a 
dye. Writing of the forosls generally, he says. 



— Thw. Eh.fi. Zeijl. 
MESUA FERREA, Linn-; 

Mesnn iini;alia, Gard. I NllgMSsr:i 

Nog Ch»m] 
io oC Ceylon. 1 



iS-k«shnr. Ben a. 






Thi 



Chikati II 

Suvarnan 
1 Ceylon, 



he 



ts, 



tret! prows 
;anil northern India, in Uui-mah, 
: and Java. Sir William Jones s 
: tree is one of the most deliglilf 
. .tnd that the delicious odour of 
ijusily gives tiiem a place iu tl 
I CumaileVB, the hinilu god of 
! found chiefly iu gardens in Uenj 
flowers in the Winning of tlie i 
and il is cuhivHled in gardens 
! Dr. Gil>son had not seen it in Bo: 
I but much about villages an 
I gardens in the soulliern parts of 
presidencj'. It is cultivated i 
account of ilie beauty and frag 
flowers, hut is wild in Tenasser 
Bombay presidency the tree ui 
any great diameter, but the w 
strong and tough. In Pegu, iu i 
tree on good soil, the average l 
trunk to the first branch is 20 fei 
age girth measured at 6 feet fron 
is 5 feet. A cubic foot weighs U 
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MICHEUA. 



MICHELIA NILAGIRICA. 



wood is hard, red and heavy, said to be used 
for fuiiiiture. Tlie dried anthers are fragrant ; 
the flowers and leaves are used in Bengal as 
antidotes to snake-poison. — Jins, Mat Med.^ 
1813, p. 163, Qen. Med. Top., p. 199, Drs. 
G*Shaugkne8sy^ p, 230, Gibson^ Hrandis 
and Mason, Cal Cat. Ex. of 1^2, Thu>. En. 
FL Zeyl. 

MESUA SPECIOSA, Chois. 

Dijft-iiA-gaha. Singh. 
Grows near water in the south of Ceylon, 
and yields a useful timber. — Mr. Fergnsson. 

METROSIDEROS (from iifirpv, the heart 
of a tree, and triSripos, iron), a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Mgrtacea, so 
named because of the hardness of their inner 
woods ; M. lucida, a beautiful tree, occurs as 
far south as Lord Auckland's Islands, in lat. 
50^ south. M. polynwrpha, is a tree of the 
Sandwich Islands, and is said to be that from 
which are made the clubs and other weapons 
employed in warfare by the South Sea Island- 
ers, and M. verus, of China P Java and Am- 
boyna, a small tree with white flowers is said 
to furnish tlie iron wood of China. It grows 
among rocks. The Chinese and Japanese 
value its wood for making rudders, anchors, 
&C., for their ships and boats. The bark is 
used in Japan as a remedy in mucous dis- 
charges, diaiThcBaand dysenfteiy. It is usually 
mixed with some aromatic, as Penang cloves, 
or nutmeg. — Roxb. ii, 477, Enp. Cyc, Voigt. 

METROSIDEROS ROBUSTA of New 
Zealand, is the Pohu-tukawa of the natives, 
and by Europeans the New Zealand Oak and 
New Zealand Fire tree. It is very irregular 
and crooked in its growth, but it attains a 
height of 60 or 70 feet, and a circumference 
of 1 to 14 feet. The timber is hard, durable, 
and used for the knees of ships. Its leaves, 
before falling, change to a bright scarlet. — 
Bennett^s Qatkerings. 

METROXYLON SAGO. 

Sagns Konigii ' ! Kambays. Malay. 

Is cultivated in the Eastern Archipelago, to 
obtain sago from its wood. — Seeman. 

MEZZALE, RiruM. A tree of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 4 
cubits and maximum length 30 feet. Found 
scattered, not very abundant all over the pro- 
vinces. When seasoned it floats in water. It 
is used by the Burmese for ralcrs, mallets and 
walking sticks ; is of very handsome streaked 
grain-like palmyra wood, but not sufficiently 
durable to be recommended for ordnance 
purposes. — Captain Dance. 

mAUP-BOUT. Used for furniture, &c. 

MICHELIA : a genus of plants of the 
order Magnoliaceae, some of which furnish 
useful woods. Further infoimation is required 



regarding M. Niligirica, Zenker, M. auran- 
tiaca. Wall., a tree of Pegu : M. kisopa. 
Buck., a ti*ee of the forests of Nepaul, and M. 
oblonga, a tree of the Khassya hills. — Voigt. 

MICHELIA CHAMPACA, Linn. 



Champakamu. TsL. 
Champeyaraa 
Gand'hu pliali. 
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fiemangam Q. 
Hemanpnshpakamu. TsL. 
Kanchanamu. TsL. 
Konchona ? Ubia. 

Fruit. 
Chamakri' Hind. 
Chamote. ,, 



Champaka. Beno. Sans. 
Champa. ,, 

Sampagby. Can. 
Chumpa. DuK. 
Bod gas iampaoca. Malay. 
ChampakaiD. Maleal. 
Schampakam. „ 
Sappoo. Singh. 
Shembugha maram. Tam. 
Sampenga ohettu. Tel. 

A tree of the Moluccas, of Java, of most 
parts of India and Ceylon, which flowers and 
fruits mostly throughout the year. It, or a 
species with similar qualities of wood grows in 
the N. W. Himalaya and in the Panjab up to 
elevations of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, and 60 
or 70 feet high wilh 7 or 8 feet of girth. 
In the Panjab it is prized for well- work, for 
verandah posts and furniture. In Ceylon it 
is used for carriages, palanquins and in build- 
ings. Captain Puckle says, it makes very hand- 
some furniture, being beautifully mottled and 
polishes well, grows to a veiy large size, and 
has a yellow sweet scented flower. — Roab. ii, 
656, Voigt, Mr. Mendis, Captain Macdonald, 
Captain Pvckle, Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

MICHELIA DOLTSOPA, Buck. A tree 
of the forests of Nepaul, wood fragrant, ex- 
cellent, used in Nepaul for house-building. — 
Voigt. 

MICHELIA EXCELSA, Wall A tree cf 
Nepaul, yields valuable timber of a fine 
texture, at first greenish but soon changing 
into pale-yellow. — Voigt, 12. 

MICHELIA NILAGIRICA, W.Ie.Zenk. 

Pila Champa. Hind. I Wal-sa-pu. SiNOH. 
Pila Champa. Mahr. | Shembugha maram. Tam. 

This large forest tree grows in the centra! 
province of Ceylon up to elevations of 3,000 
to 8,000 feet. It is i-are in the Walliar 
forests, being alpine in its tendencies, and is 
common on the Neilghemes, but Dr. Gibson 
had not seen it wild in the Bombay forests, 
though in gardens and about dwellings, it is 
common. Dr. Wight tells us, its wood is said 
to be good as regards strength, but too highly 
hygrometrical to be useful in other form than 
rafters or beams, tliough close and fine- 
grained ; and Dr. Gibson mentions that the 
wood is straight, and moderately close in 
grain, that it could be turned to account in 
house-building, and might with advantage be 
creosoted, but it is not sufficiently common to 
be extensively used. According to Mr. 
Fergusson, trees are seen in Ceylon with 3 
feet of girth. The wood is strong, elastic, and 
is used there for carriage shafts. — Voigt, 1 3, 
Tkw.y Drs. Wight and Gibson, Mr. Fergusson. 
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MILIirSA BaOKEHIAKA. 
MICHELIA BHEEDII, Wxghi. 

Sampaghy. Oan. I Sampanghy maram. Tam. 

Siapangam. Malkal. | Sampangam. Tam. 

A large tree of Mysore, the wood is close* 
grained and very handsomely mariced ia a 
mottled manner. At the Madras Exhibition 
of 1855 a remarkably large specimen was 
exhibited by Captain Cunningham, its dimen* 
sions were 11^ feet in length, ^\ feet in 
breadth and 3 inches in thickness, and was 
apparently derived from a tree of very great 
age. — Dr. Cleghorn in Jur. JRep,^ Mud, Cat, 
Ex, of IS62, Captain Fuckle, (j»i^€— Major 
Beddome considers M. Bheedii identical with 
M. Nilagirica.) 

MILLELE. A wood of Ceylon, probably 
specifically identical with Sapoomilile, with 
which iti coincides in every respect. — JSdye^ 
Timbers of Ceylon, 

MILLTNGTONIA. M. pinnata grows 
in Silhet, and M. pungens in the Keilghen*ies. 

MILLINGTONIA, S^ies, 

Bameneia delle. SnrOH. 

A tree of the western province of Ceylon, 
the wood of which weighs lbs. 48 to the cubic 
foot, and is esteemed to last 20 years. It is 
used in comiilion house-buildings. The sticks 
make excellent fences. — Mr, Mendie. 

MILLINGTONIA HOBTENSIS, Linn.fil. 

Bignonia suberosa, Roxb. \ Cork tree. Eno. 

One of the Bignoniaceae ; it is an elegant tree 
growing to the height of fifty feet, is in blos- 
som towai'ds the close of the rains, and the 
seeds ripen in March. It grows in India and 
Burmah and is cultivated for ornament and for 
shade in avenues all over the South of India and 
Ceylon. The bark is of a soft spongy nature 
with a resemblance to cork ; the wood is white, 
firm and close-grained. — Thw,^ Dr. RiddelL 
See Bjononia suberosa. 

MILLINGTONIA SIMPLICIFOLI A, Roxb 

This tree grows in Madura, Nepaul, the 
Khassya hills, and is found in the forests of 
the Pegu valley, but scarce. Its timber is 
valuable from its weight and strength. It is of 
a white colour and adapted for every purpose 
of house-building. — Roxb, i, 103, Voigt^ Dr. 
Mc Clelland. 

MILIUSA VELUTINA, H. /. et T. 

U?ariA villoBa, JZosrft. f Pedda ohilka dvduga. Tel. 

A tree of the Godavery forests, with a 
strong yellow wood, which does not warp, 
crickets are made of it, and it is used in 
house-building. — Major Beddome. 

MILIUSA HOOKERIANA, Beddome. 

A small tree of the Denkeaeottah hills in 
the Salem District with a atvoog wood^— 
Major Beddome. 



MIMUSOPS HEXANDRUS. 

MILITLU, the Malayala name of a Malabar 
and Canara tree that groi^ns to about sixteeti 
feet high, and ten inches in dlamet^. It u 
known as one of the jungle woods, and is wied 
by the native carpeuters for boate, knees and 
timbers, on account of its strength.— JRfye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

MIMUSOPS, Species, 

Thtibbn. BXTRX. 
A Tavoy wood used in ship-building. 

MIMUSOPS ELENGI, linn.; Ro»b.; 



Bakula. Beno.Hikd.Sabs. 

Kya-ya. Bt)RM. 

Mui^li mara. CA9. 

Minjultt ? 

Taindti. Dt!K. 

Mulaari. ,, 

Bholaari. ^ 

Ape-faced flower Tree.ENQ 

Bakul. DuK. Mahk. 



Slengi. Ma LEAL. 
Malsuri of Pttnjab. 
Moone Mal-gaaa. SivaR. 
Moona maL ,| 

Maghudam mamto. Tax. 
Maoharla raaram. Tah* «C 

Ceylotu 
Mayiigadi maram. Tax* 
Pogada xnanu. TiL. 



This tree grows in Ceylon^ throughout the 
peninsula, the North and N. W. of India, 
the Panjab, Burmah, Pegu, Tenasserioi 
and the Moluccas. Dr. Gibson says Ihat^ 
in the Bombay forests, it is mostly found 
as a cultivated tree, more rarely wild» and 
then only below the ghats. It ia an orna- 
mental tree with dark-green oblong alternate 
leaves, and white fragrant flowers ; of moderate 
size, and often cultivated for the oil obtained 
from its fragrant flowers. This tree is very 
ornamental in compounds. Its small white 
sweet smelling flowers are celebrated in the 
Puranas and even placed amongst the flowers 
of the hindu pai*adise. In Canara and Sunda 
in the high jungles close above the ^Mta, it 
reaches a great size. It ti&rivea well at 
Ajmeer, growing to a large sice, the fresh 
flowers are delightfully fragrant, the wood is' 
veiy hard and durable, and the foliage ia 
beautiful and evergreen. The berries are 
eaten sometimes by the poor. In Burmah 
it is a rare ornamental tree, much valued by 
Burmese ladies, for its small delicate sweet* 
scented blossoms, which they string in chaplets 
for the head. In Canara, it yields wood ser. 
viceable for houses, but not used in ships 
or boats. At Moulmein, it is a strong wood 
for any ordinary purpose. Dr. Gibson had 
used the wood for cart shafts, and found it 
sti*ong, and rather durable. In Ceylon, it is 
used for house-building and fumitare. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 61 , and it is os t oem ed 
to last oO years .—iSdc^. iii, 236, Drs. Wighi^ 
QibsoHy Mason and Stevfort, Voigt^ CfaL Cat* 
Sx. 1862, Madras E<e. Jur. Reports, Mr. M, 
Brownj Ains. Mat. Med^ p. 158, Gen, Med* 
Top.j p. 190, Messrs^ Mendis and F^fusaom 

MIMUSOPS HEXANDBUS, jBm*. j 
W.Ie. 

PalU. Tau, 
PkJa. Tam. TiOb. 
Pattai. „ 
F«ddapahu „ 



DuK* SCahb. 
Ra]im. Hind. 
Ohirf. Sans. 
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MIMUSOPS KAUKI. 



IffiOEETAMXArTHA. 



The fruit. 



Cheerie. Sans. 



Pftlay pallAm. Tau. 
Pala pundoo. Tel. 



This tree grows in the eastern province of 
CejloD ? it Is common in the Deccan, where 
it is generally planted by Mahometans ; it 
grows near the Goda very, and it is common in 
Gazerat, where it reaches a great size, but is 
seldom, found in other of the Bombay forests. 
Tke wood is I'ather strong, and much used for 
sugar mU'l beams and well-frames in Guzerat, 
bot Dr. Gibson had not seen it used elsewhere. 
Captain Beddome tells us that the wood is 
much naed whera strength and toughness are 
leqaired It is hard, a cubic foot weighs lbs. 
60, aud itls said to last 10 to 70 years. It is 
used for rulers, kuobs, handles of tools, such 
m cbisels, &c., aad otlier articles of tumei'y ; 
aod, in CeyJon, for oil presses, bridges and 
buildings. TJie berries are eaten when ripe, 
are rnHntious and paIatable.-r*jRox6., ii, 238, 
Jinslie, p. 229» Drs. RiddeU and Gibson, M. 
B, J, U.f Mr, Mtndisy Captain Beddome, 
Voigi. 

lUMUSOPS INDICA, A. D.C. ; W, Zc. 

Ii»a wood of Qciylpn. Eno. Palavi^. mai:am. Tam. 
Pdoo-gass. 8lifOH. Pali maram of Ceylon, 

This Yaliiable tree grows very abundantly 
in the hot, drier parts of the island of 
Ceylon. The timber is extremely hard, and 
strong and very durable, and used for oil 
presses, bridges and buildings, and is next 
in value to Halmilile (BerryA ammoni)la.) 
Dr. ClegbprB infoi-ms us that it grows in 
Tiuneveliy, but its felling is restricted as it is 
in large demand by tlie Madms Ordnance 
Department for gun-stocks. Until recently 
it was not inclMded among the reserved woods, 
and the tree accordingly was extensively 
cut for private purposes. Steps, however, 
have now been taken to prevent this wood 
being i-emoved, and, in Tinneveily, where the 
tree chiefly grows, the Collector has been 
requested to inform tlie suborduiate revenue 
officers in his district, that all private cuttings 
of Palava is restricted. — Thw. En. FL ZeyL, 
Ult^ 175, Rep/art, Conservator of.Foreit$, 
1S59-6Q, -Wr. t'ergu9Son* 

MIMUSOPS KAUKI, Linn. 

Achras bahita, Aubl.t 



M. disaectuB, Spreng. 

„ hezandra, &axb. 

Achraa diwecta, Font. 



Iih,t Rumph. 



I^nu. HiNix I Manil kara. Malsal. 

This middle-sized tree grows in Malabai*, in 
Northern Indi^, Panjab, the Malay islands, the 
Xplaccasand New Holland. It is cultivated 
lit Ajiaeer and Kptab, lyhere the tree becomes 
very large aiui is very handsome. In the 
Oekhao, it grows to a large size, and is 
gfiDerally planted ia ^groves. TM wood is fioe- 
gnn&ed aad iwrd^ T^e fvuit, whi^ is ahoat 



Terminalia 

Buhemu 
Terminalia bellerica— 

Safed mooalee. 
Tenninalia bellerica<— 

Hurrah. 



the size of a small olive, is of a yellow colour 
when ripe, after the rains, and contains a sweet 
clammy juice, eaten chiefly by the natives. In 
Bdimah this dried fruit is occasionally seen 
among the Chinese, brought from Singapore. 
— Roxb., ii, 238, Voigt, Drs, Irvine, p. 190, 
RiddeU and Mason, Mr. PotoelL 

MINJHAREE or Paloodhona, Uma. A 
tree abundant in Ganjam and Goomsur, ex- 
treme height 45 feet, circumfei*ence 5 feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersec- 
tion of the first branch, 6 feet. Used on 
account of its lightness for rafts, also for 
pacottah poles. The fruit and flower are 
bo til eaten. The bark and leaves are used 
medicinally for worms. — Captain Macdonald^ 

Ml BABAJ^. A Penang wood of a light red 
colour. Much used for ship-building, furni- 
ture, &c. 

MIRZAPORE (Benares.) WOODS. 

Dipterooarpus — Bigeedar. Terminalia b«llerica — 
Diospyro8-<-Abnooa. 
Conocarpus — Sickroa. 
Pentaptera glabra — Asan. 
Fhyllanthus emblica— 
AzQorah. 

MISCHODON ZEYLAJSflCUS, Thw. 

Taman. Tah* 

A very handsome tree, having excellent 
timber, widely spread in the island of Ceylon, 
— Mr. JB^ergusson, 

MITBEPHORA HEYNEANA, Blume. 

Orophea Heyneana, H. /. €t T. 

A middle-sized tree, growing at Haragam 
and other places on the lower Badulla road 
from Kandy, up to an elevation of 1,600 feet. 
—Thw. En. Ft. Zeyl., p. 8. 

MOCHEAL, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is about twenty inches in diameter, 
and eight or ten feet high. It is used in 
native boats, &c. It produces a fruit from 
which oil is extracted. — Edye on the Timber 
of Ceylon. 

MODDORO GOODEE, Uria. A tree 
of Ganjam and Goomsur, of extreme height 
40 feet, circumference 2^ feet, and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet. It is used for ploughshares 
and rafters and burnt for firewood, is not 
very common. — Captain Macdonald. 

MO BE, Uria. Garuga pinnata. This 
tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, is of extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference 3 feet, and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 13 feet. Stakes are cut from this 
tree and planted in hedges where they spring 
up again. The bark is used in tanning leather. 
The tree abounds. — Captain Macdonald^ 

MOKETAMMA-THA, Burm. Meaning 
Martaban wood. A tree of mazlmom girth 
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MONOPOBANDRA BLEOANS. 



MORINDA. 



1 cubit, and maximum length 8 feet, found 
very abundant in Martaban and its adjacent 
jungles, also all over the provinces especially 
on the banks of rivers. When seasoned, sinks 
in water : uncommonly heavy. Stated to be 
used for the same purposes as chisel-handle 
tree, but still stronger. — Captain Dance. 

MOMA-KHA ? Bdrm., or MORNA- 
KHA ? BcTRM. In Amhei'st, a timber em- 
ployed for gun-stocks ; it is a reddish, softish 
wood, close and compact, fit for turning pur- 
poses, and exempt from attacks of insects. 

MONG-DAYAT NEE, Burm., or RED 
MONG DAYAT. A tree of maximum 
girth 2 cubits, and maximum length Id feet. 
Not abundant^ but found on the sea shore 
from Amherst to Mergui and on the Calla- 
gouk islands. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. Used for crooks, and straight parts 
also of ships and boats : is a light tough 
wood with a good grain, but too liable to rot 
to be recommended.— -Captom Dance. 

MONG-DAYAT PEV7, Burm., or 
WHITE MONG-DAYAT. A tree of maxi- 
mum girth 2^ cubits, and maximum len&rth 22 
feet. Scarce, but found all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces near the sea and in the mouths 
of the rivers. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. It is not a good wood, being very 
perishable. — Captain Dance* 

MONOCERA, a genus of plants, chiefly 
trees, of the Nat. Order EiaBOcarpaceae, of 
which are known besides those below, M. 
tuberculata of Tra van core and Neilgherries ; 
M. Griffith! i of Mergui ; M. ferruginea of 
Neilgherries, and M. peliolata of Penang. — 
Voifft, 123. 

MONOCERA ROXBURGHII, Wight, 

Eleoocarpus aristatus^ Roxb. 
A tree of the Khassya mountains. — Roxb. 
ii, 2,599, Voigt, 123. 

MONOCERA RUGOSA, Wight. 

Elssocarpus rugosus, RosA. 
A tree of Assam and Chittagong. — Roxb. 
ii, 599, Voigt, 122. 

MONOCERA GLANDULIFERA, Hooker. 

M. Munronil, Wight. 

A tree of Coorg and the western forests, 
wood very strong. — Major Beddome^ Voigt^ 
123. 

MONOPOBANDRA CO RDIFOLIA 
Thw. A moderate-sized tree of Ambaga- 
mowa and Saffragam districts in Ceylon, at an 
elevation of about 3,000 feet. Wood unknown. 
—Thw. En. Fl. Zeyl, Z, p. 39. 

MONOPOBANDRA ELEGANS, Thw. 
A moderate-sized tree of Saflragam district in 
Ceylon, at an elevation of about 2,000 
feet. Wood unknown. — Xbw. En. PI. Zeyl.^ 
I%y p. 39. 



MONOPORANDRA LANCIFOLIA 
Thw. A small tree growing in Ceylon at 
Hel lessee, in the Pasdoon Corle, at no great 
elevation. Wood unknown. — Thw. En* PI. 
Zeyl.^ /., p. 39. 

MOOKERSEY ? Tam. ^ In TinneTelly, 
a wood of a red colour, used for building in 
general. — Colonel Frith. 

MOLU VENGA, Tam. In Travancore, 
a wood of a copper colour, specific gravity 
0* 83 1 . Used for common bu 1 Idi ngs. — Colonel 
Frith. 

MOON-DIEN, BoRM. This wood is fine 
grained, light, and recommended for furniture. 
Its breaking weight is lbs. 121. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 33 to 38. In a full-grown tree 
on good soil the average length of the tnink 
to the first branch is 50 feet, and average girUi 
measured at six feet from the ground ia 1 
feet. It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. — Dr, 
Brandts, Cal. Cat. Ex. of 1S62. 

MOORGAH, Hind. ? Of a light-brown 
colour, close-grained, and takes a good polish, 
but is not a strong or sei^viceable wood. 
Occurs in the San thai jungles from Raneebahal 
to Hasdih^, bu t leather scai*ce. Native articles 
of furniture are principally made from this 
wood. — Cal. Engineers* Journal, July 1860. 

MOORGUL MARA, 

Oarcinia purpurea, Wild Mangottetn. 
Kokecm ? Mahr. | Kokum ? Mahr. 

Under these names, Dr. Gibson describes a 
beautiful tree of Canara and Sunda, mostly 
below and near valleys. Valued for its fruit 
which is extensively exported as a native con- 
diment. The concrete oil also is much used. 
Its Avood is good. — Dr. Gibson. 

MOOTSOMAH ? This is a very plenti- 
ful tree of Akyab, It furnishes a very small 
wood, used for firewood. — Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

MORELE, Hind. A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, white timber.*- C«l. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MORINDA, a genus of trees, indigenous and 
largely cultivated in India, producing hard 
and very durable woods, and useful dyes. The 
bark and root, of M. tinctoria, and M. eitri- 
folia in India, and of M. exserta, in Burmafa, 
are employed to fonn a very valuable red dy?, 
which is fixed with alum ; and Dr. Bach i- 
nan mentions that the root of M. temifoi a 
in Mysore, is used for similar purposes. Mo st 
of the red turbans of Madras are dyed wiih 
the root of the Noona. The Karens prepare 
their red dyes most usually from the roots i >f 
two or three species. The M. citriJoUa Ls 
cultivated, by the Burmese for a dye, but tf le 
Karene more commonly use Morinda exseri b, 
the indigenous species. These form a ve^y 
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MORINDA CITRIFOLLV. 



MORINDA TOMENTOSA. 



valuable red dye which is fixed witli alum : 
the colour, though not brillianty is far more 
permanent than many other coloui's. 

MOBINDA BRACTEATA, Roxb. 



Roucb. Beng. 
Mhftn blB ? BuBM. 



I Yaiyoe ? Bdrm. 
I Ahoo-gaha. Singh. 



A small tree, native of Ganjaro, the Anda- 
mans, and of the Philippines and Moluccas in 
the Archipelago, — with large shining leaves. 
The tree is common throughout the province 
of P^u. It is also cultivated about Phoun- 
gyee houses. Its wood, of a bright yellow 
colour, is found in the Bengal bazars under 
the name of Bouch^ and is valuable as afford- 
ing a bright yellow dye. — Dr. McClelland^ 
Mr. Robert Brown, Voigt, Mr. Fergusson^ 

MORINDA CITRIFOLIA, Linn. ; 
Roxb.; W. Sf A.; Rheede. 

To^reewood. Anolo-Ticl. Manjapavattay Tam. 
In^an Mulberry? Eng. 
Al. HniD. Mahr. 
Ach. «, 



Manjapavattay 
Nonna maram. 
Nuca maram 
Toguni chettu. 
Mulugha. 
Mulugu chettu. 
Mad<U chettu. 









Ak. „ 
Barra-aL HiND. 
B«rto&die. Mahr. 
Kada pdlva. Malbal. 

This small tree is common in Kotah and 
Boondee. It grows all over the Madras Pre- 
sidency, is much cultivated in that of Bom- 
bay, and grows in Pegu, Coch in-China aod 
the Moluccas. It is not a common tree in 
the Bombay forests, but is more common 
about villages. The wood is of a deep- 
brownish yellow, and the roots are used in 
dyeing. The quality of the wood, judging 
simply from the appearance, is little, if at 
all, inferior, to Nauclea cordifolia, but the 
tree is much smaller. The wood is easily 
worked and used for common purposes. Mr. 
Rohde has seen trees of this wood nearly 2 
feet in diameter. It makes tolerable planks, 
but appears never to be used on the Bombay 
side, except for door-shutters and such like. 
A bcai'let colouring matter is procured from 
the roots and bark, and used for dyeing hand- 
kerchiefs, turbanB, &c. It is used, also, to 
assist more expensive dyes in giving a red 
colour to yam and cloth — the red thread used 
in carpet-making is entirely dyed with it. 
The process of dyeing red yarns in the 
Circars is well described by Hoyne. The 
roots of the awal tree of Malabar and other 
parts of India, Morinda citri/olia, and of M, 
iinctoriay are found abundant in all the Asia- 
tic islands, and are extensively used as a dye 
Btoff for giving a red colour. The tree is usu- 
ally grown as a prop and shade for the pepper 
Tine and cofl^ tree. The colouring matter 
resides principally in the bark of the roots, 
which are long and slender, and the small 
pieces are the best, fetching Ss. to lOs, a 
maand. It is exported in large quantities 
from Malabar to Guzcrat, and the northern 
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parts of Ilindostan, but seldom finds its way 
to Europe. The flowers have a very sweet 
scent and the tree would thrive well and bo 
ornamental in compounds. In Coimbatore, 
Nonna maram, Tam., is the proper Tamul 
name for the Morinda citrifoliuy but Morinda 
utnbellata, a climbing plant, and hence unfit 
for use as a timber, has the same Tamul 
name. — Voigt, Mr. Robert Brown, JDrs, 
Wight, Gibson and Cleghom, Gen. Med. 
Top., Mr. Rohde, Sim mo fids. 

MORINDA EXSERTA, Roxb. 

Bun uch. Beng. Togari mogilli. Tel. of the 

Mbun-bin. ? Bu£m. Go.lavery. 

Nya? „ Mogilli. Tel. of Circars. 

A small tree of Ceylon, the Circars, of 
Bengal and Burmah. In Pegu, M. br^cteata 
and this are both small trees, only found 
about Phoungyee houses, iu a cultivated 
state. Wood yellow, hard and useful, is fit 
for fancy work, and does not warp. — Voigt, 
Captain Beddome. 

MORINDA TINCTORIA, Roxb. 



Mulugu chettu. Tel. 
Luagru. ,, 

Togaru. 



AI. Beng. Kind. 
Ach. „ 

Uchyuta. Sans. 
Maddi chettu. Tel. 

A small tree, supposed to be the same as 
M. citrifolia in its wild state. Its green fruit 
is pickled or is eaten in curries. It is pretty 
common in eveiy part of India. It is iu 
flower and fruit the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the year. It is largely cultivated 
at Boondee, Kotah and Mewar. The woods 
of all tlie species are beautiful, hard and dur- 
able ; and excellent for gun-stocks. That of 
this species possesses all these qualities, is 
variegated red and white, and is employed 
for gun-stocks in pi*eference to all other 
kinds. The bark of the roots is used to dye 
red, the colour is fixed with alum, but it is 
neither bright nor durable. In some parts of 
India, it is cultivated for the sake of the roots. 
In the Circars the dyei*s use the bark of the 
fresh roots, bruised and gently boiled in water 
for a short time. The cloth or yani is pre- 
pared in a cold infusion of the powdered 
gall of Terminalia chebula, in milk and water ; 
it is then dried and moistened with alum 
water, and again dried, and receives from the 
above decoction, a pretty, bright, but fugitive 
red. Dr. Irvine says the root is extensively 
exported from Ajmeer as a red dye. The 
plant is not allowed to shoot up into the bush, 
but is dug up the third year after planting. 
The flowere are very frag]*ant. — Roxb., Med. 
Top. of Ajmeer, p. 182, Voigt, Mr. Robert 
Brown. 

MORINDA TOMENTOSA, ^i;y«^. 

Morinda mudia. Ham. | Manjinate. Malbal. 

This tree grows to 20 or 30 feet high in 
Travancore, It is very common there, and is 
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MORUS SERRATA. 



MOULMEIN TIMBERS, 



frequently found in gardens as well as in the 
forests. It yields a yellow timber which takes 
a polish equal to jack wood, and the iuterior 
wood of old trees yields a dye. — Brury's Use- 
ful Flanls, p. 308. 

MORRE, Singh. Eye ball. Eng of Ceylon. 
A tree of the central province of Ceylon. 
A cubic foot of its wood weighs 62 lbs., and 
it is said to last 25 years. It is used for 
common house-building, and, next to Gal- 
morre, Nephelium, furnishes the best firewood 
for lime and brick kilns. Berries eaten when 
ripe. — Mr. Mendis. 

MORUS. Several species of mulberry, 
M. alba, L,; M. Cashmeriaua, Roi/le ; M. 
iodica, Roxh, ; M. Uevigata, Wall. ; M. tata- 
rica, •fVilld.f grow in the Panjab, Kashmir, 
on the Salt Range, the Cheuab up to 5,000 
and 7,000 feet, in Thibet at 9,000 feet 
and abundantly in AfiTghauistan, and the trees 
have a girth of 12 to 16 feet. The wood of 
old trees is strong and useful and much em- 
ployed for construe tiou and implements. The 
mulberry is largely used in Afghanistan. — 
Br. J. L. Stewart, p. 217. 

MORUS ALBA and M. L^VIGATA. 
Mulberry. 

Tut. Hind. 
Grows both in the hills and plains of India. 

MORUS MTJLTICAULIS and M. 
SINENSIS, are grown in the Panjab for rear- 
ing the silk worm, and M. parviiloi*a, Royle, 
grows in the Panjab Himalaya at from 2,500 
to 9,000 feet with a girth of 10 to 28 feet. 
Its wood is yellow and strong, but is liable to 
be attacked with worms. It is used for ploughs, 
toys, troughs, &c. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 29. 

MORUS PARVIFOLIA. 

Karan. Hind, | Tiit, or t^ti). Hind. 

The wood of all old mulberry trees is hard 
and highly esteemed for furniture, parts of 
boats, &c. This grows in the hills at eleva- 
tions varyiug from 4,000 to 7,000 feet. 
The leaves form a valuable fodder for cattle. 
— Dr. Cleg horn, Mr. FoweiL 

MORUS SERRATA. Hill Mulberry. 
Tut or krdzL Hind. | Kimu. Hind. 

A tree of fast growth, attaining its full size 
in 20 years, when it becomes useful. Length 
of trunk to first branch 8 feet, (some say 1 5 
feet), and girth 5 feet. There are several 
species of Moru% of which that called the 
" krun," growing in the hills, is the best ; but 
the quality of its timber depends a great deal 
upon the locality in which it is grown ; the 
timber of trees in the higher altitudes is good, 
that in the valleys ia not valuable. The wood 
is yellow, tough, but liable to bend, and is 
readily attacked by worms. It is used by 
zemlndai's for ordinary house-building, and for 



ploughs ; it is also used for legs and posts of 
cots, troughs and toys. It beai*s a sweet edible 
fruit. The tree is not found in forests, bat 
here and there on zemindars' estates.— JLieacf. 
Col. Lake. 

MORUS SINENSIS. 

Chin-ki-tut. Hind. 

Imported from China, and yields the best 
food for silk worms. — Mr. Powell. 

MOULMEIN TIMBERS and FANCY 
WOODS. Of the following timbers, for- 
warded to the Exhibition of 1851, from 
Moulmein, by J. R. Colvin, Esquire, r>>ra- 
missioner of the Province in 1847, under 
their native names, several were afterwards 
identified by Dr. Falconer, during his visit 
to the Teak forest of tlie Tenasserim provinces 
in 1848-49 :— 

Gareya spboerica, BambooaB, BURM . 

Cyrtophyllum fragrans, A nan, BuBM., one of tlie 
Nux vomica tribe : one of the hardest, most oompact, 
and heaviest woods known. 

Hopea odorata, Thengan, Burm., of the Dipterocar- 
peaB or saul tribe ; a very strong but coarse-grained 
timber. 

Indike, BURM., Ebony. 

Inga xylocarpa, Pyangadeau, BuRV. The Ironwood 
of the Arracan provinces, very bard, dense and durable. 

Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, pyen-ma, BURM., com* 
monly known under the name of jarrool. 

PterocarpuB Indica, Padauk, Burm., one of the 
Legumiuosao, called Rosewood. It is a very beautiful 
and hard compact timber, closely resembling the 
Andaman woocf. 

Pyen-ma and Kasaret, BuRM., undetermined, 

The following 114 woods were sent from 
Moulmein to the London Exhibition of 1862 : 

(1) Acacia, Konk Koe, this wood is made into boats;, 
carts and other ordinary house-building material. 

Acacia serisaa, Tseek Tha, wood reddish colour, used 
for furniture. 

Ahline Ngai, used for ordlnaiy house-building pur- 
poses ; leaf is eaten boiled as greens. 

Ah See Eha, wood hard, used for making musical in- 
struments. 

Arborea ? ? Bun-boay, a strong durable wood ; «sed 
for house-posts. 

Abrus ? Youg Tha Ngai, used in ordinary bnUdiog 
materials. 

Artocarpus echinatus, Toun Phain, used for t^^lnng ; 
boats and carts. 

Artocarpus echinatus, Toung Pain Nai, fruit edible, 
used in house-building. 

Artocaqjus integrifolius. Pain Nai, BuRM. "Jack 
tree," Fruit eaten, wood yellow, used to dye the yellow 
Pongyee (Burmese Priest) cloths. 

(10) Bamboo, species. Dedoap Tha, this wood ia 
made use of for ordinary house-building purposes. 

Bignonia, Thau Thet Ngai, used in common pur- 
poses of building. 

Bignonia stipulata, Ma-shoav, a strong wood for a. y 
ordinary purpose. Fruit edible. 

Bombsd ? That Pan ? a strong wood for any ordina y 
purpose. 

^n Sone, the fruit is edible. Used for house-bnil [- 
ing purposes. 

Cassia, species. Ngoo Tha, made into house-posi i. 
Fruit and bark used medicinally. 

Cassia Sumatrana? Kyee, this wood is used in i > 
dinary house-building. 

Cassia Sumatrana, Mazalee, this wood is used in c -- 
dinary house-building. 

Castanea martabanica, Thit Nya, the fruit cat- d 
exactly like chesnuts. 
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MOULMEIN TIMBERS AND FANCY WOODS. 



CoHia myxat Koan Tha Naih, this wood is used 
in ordinary house-building. The leaf is made into 
e^ar wrappers. 

(20) Dalbergia, species. Myouk Shaw, this wood is 
used in ordinary house-building. 

Dalbergia, species. Water Dalbergia, Thap-ya, this 
wood is used in ordinary house-building. 

Dalbeigia, species. Youdine, a hiurd, heavy black 
wood, used for furniture. 

Dalbergia alatus, Tsouk Yon, used for tool handles. 

Dalberna ooata, Tsouk Yo, a tough wood, much used 
for tool handles. 

Dillenia, species, Zin Pyun Ngan, a strong wood for 
any ordinary purpose. Fruit ecUble. 

Dtpterooarpns grandis, Tngtha, converted into 
planks for building. 

Ein Oyin, one of the Dipterocarpese, a very strong 
durable wood, as strong as Pyengado ; when kept long 
in water it is said to become petniied. 

Sin Win, used for all ordinary purposes of building. 

Bugenia, species. Sha Bya Gyin, wood soft, used in 
ordinary purposes of buil(Ung materiaL 

(30) Bugenia, species. Sha Bya, a strong wood for 
any ordinary purposes. 

FagTftsa fragrans, Ah Nan, a strong wood, good for 
buQding purposes. 

Ficus cordif olia, Nga Thin-gyee, a strong wood for 
any ordinary purpose. 

Galex, si>ecies- Mohmagah, used in common pur- 
poses of building. 

Garana speciosa, Balawa, used in common purposes 
of house-building. 

Garcinia, species. Young Zalai, this wood is made 
use of for ordinary house-building purposes; fruit 
edible. 

Gardenia floribunda, Thet Ya, this wood is made 
use of for ordinary house-building purposes. 

Gardenia coronnria, Yin-gat, used for building pur- 
poses. Fruit edible. 

Gmelina arborea, Yamana, used as an ordinary 
building material. 

Goay-pin-gyee, used in common purposes of house- 
building, and also its seed as weights, in weighing gold. 

(40) Goay Tha, used in common purposes of house- 
building. 

Grewia, species ? Bha Woon, converted into planks 
for building. 

Grewia, species, Tha-ran, a wood used to make 
daneing dolls. , 

Grewia floribunda, Mya-ya-gyee, into any common 
honse-building materiaL 

Gordonia, Anan Pho, a strong wood, good for build- 
ingpnrposes. 

^^omalium tomentosum. Monk Kyan, a strong wood 
for any ordinary purpose. 

Hopea odorota, 'i nin Gan, a very strong, durable 
wood ; used for making canoes. 

Inga species. Bom Mai Za, wood hard, used for mak- 
ing musical instruments. 

Inga zylocarpa, Pyen>ka-doe, wood extremely hard ; 
aaed for house-posts. 

Ka Nat Tha, this wood is made use of for ordinary 
hoiue-building purposes. 

(50) Kay Yoob, uaed in ordinary building materials. 

Khan Tha, this wood is made into any house-build- 
ingmaterial. 

Koiin Soay-dan, this wood is used in ordinary 
hcmae-bnilding. 

Kya Nan, red wood, used generallv bv carpenters. 

Kyan-pho, a strong wood, good for Duilding purposes. 

Kja zo, used for building materiaL 

lAgerstrcsmia, spedes. Jarool, Pyen-ma-zoat-svee, 
wood soft, used in ordinary purpose of building 
material. 

lAgerstrcBmia regins, Fyen Ma Nee, the Jarul of 
Chittogong, wood used for boats and carts, also for 
flooring houses. 

LsffttTstroemia, Pyen Ha Phoo, used for making oars 
and fair rough bouse-building. 

Mai Kin, used in ordinary building materials. Fruit 
used as medicine. 

(60) Ma-nee Auka, used for ordinary houBe-building 
pOTpoaet. Bark is used medicinally. 



Mangifera Indica, Tha Yat, That Yat. this wood is 
used in ordinary house-buUdiKg. Fi"uit edible. 

Mangifera oppositifolia, Mayan, used for building 
purposes. 

Mellicooca trijuga, Gyoo Tha, this wood is used for 
bows, being tough and elastic. 

Mimusops elengi, Kya Ya, a strong wood for any 
ordinary purpose. The flower is used medicinally and 
prized for its fragrance. 

Moringa pterygosperma? Dha-ne Tha? used for 
building purposes. 

Moringa pterygosperma? Dain Tha, flowers, bark 
and root uaod medicinally. Wood made into dolls. 

Mya Ya Ngai, this wood i^ used for ordinary house- 
building purposes. 

Myouk Ngo, Moulmein Lancewood, this wood is 
made into any house-building material. 

Nat Gyee, used for posts and knife handles. 

(70) Nauclea cadamba, Ma-oo-tha, used for build- 
ing purposes. 

Nux vomica tree, Kha Gyee, used for all ordinary 
purposes of building. Fruit used medicinally. 

Nux vomica tree, Ka-boung, used in ordinary build- 
ing materials. Fruit used as medicine. 

Nyoay Sha, used for building materiaL 

Nyoung Tha, a strong wood for any ordinary purpose. 

Nyoung Lan, used for building material. 

Can Naih, the fruit is edible. Used for house-build- 
ing purposes. 

Oak An, this wood is made into canoes. 
* Odina wodier, Na Bai, a red wood. Bark used 
medicinally. 

Onk Ryi-ne, this wood is used in ordinary house- 
building. 

(80) Paran Tha, wood soft, used in ordinary pur- 
poses of building material. 

Phat 'llian, used for chisel handles. 

Phyllanthus emblica, Yee Pye, used in common pur- 
poses of house-building. 

Pierardiasapida, Ka Na Go, a very hai-d wood : used 
for wheel axles. 

Pollypod, Oak-leaved: Zangyecoat-doup, used for 
all ordinary purposes of building. 

Pterocarpus dalbergioides, Padouk, a very strong 
wood, admirable for furniture, used by the Burmese to 
make their musical instruments* 

Pune Tha, wood soft, used in ordinary purposes of 
building material. 

Bed jambo, Tha Bya Nee, used for building material. 

Setphan, used in common purposes of house-build- 
ing* 

Sonneratia acida, La Moo, an inferior wood for . 
boats, which lasts but two or three years. The fruit 
is an article of food. 

(90^ Sonneratia assetata ? (qu. acida ?) Kama-la, an 
inferior wood for boats, which lasts but two or three 
years. 

Terminalia bellerica, Phangah, is very hard and 
heavy. Used to make rice-pounders, furniture, &c. 

Tha Khoot, this wood is used in ordinary house- 
building. 

Tha -man -tha, used in ordinary building materials. 

Than-that-gyee, used for building materials. 

Thet Kon Nyen, this wood is used in ordinary house- 
building. 

Thet Lendah, used for all ordinary purposes of 
building. 

Thin-win, used for house-building purposes. Tha 
fruit is edible. The root used medicinally. 

Thit Nee, converted into boxes, tables, &c., && 

Toung Ma Yoa, wood smooth ; used generally for 
Burmese slate or writing boards. 

(100) Tsan-saypen, used for ordinary house-build- 
ing purposes. Leaf is eaten boiled as greens. 

Taat Tha, used for building purposes. 

Yatica, species, Koung Mhoo, used for making carts 
and boats. 

Vitex arborea, Tonk-sha-gyee, fruit eaten, the wood 
is used for any common purpose. 

Vitex arborea, Tonk Tsa,*a strong wood for any 
ordinary purpose. 

Wiha Oung, used for all ordinary purposes of build- 
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oot Tba, % ttrong wood for uiy ofdiniuy pwpoM, 
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MUROODOO. 



MaRllAYA. 



Xvlocarpusechinfttus, AhNan, averystrong wood, |iuga. — Colonel Frith. (Note. — Major Bed- 
eJ for making gun stocks and scabbard^. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^j^j^ .^ ^ ^p^^.^^ ^^ Tenninalia.) 

M U RRA Y A, Species. Burman boxwood. 
The Karens sometimes furnished Mr. Mason 
with specimens of wood scarcely to bo dis- 
tinguished from the box wood of Europe* Dr. 



used for making gun stocks and scabbards. 

Ya Ka Ngine, this wood is used in ordinary house- 
building. 

Yamanie, this wood is used in ordinary house-build- 
ing. 

(110) Ya Tha Nat, an inferior wood for boats, 
which lasts but two or three years. The fruit is an 
article of food. 

Ya-tha-pya, the fruit is edible. Used for house- 
building purposes. 

Yin Yo, a strong wood, good for building purposes. 

Za Padrup, a strong wood, good for building pur- 
poses. 

Zinpyun Gyee, this wood is used in ordinary house- 
building. 

MOU-THA-MA. A tree in Amherst; 
with a fine-grained, compact, red wood, but 
liable to split; it would answer for hand- 
spikes. It resembles Myrtus pimenta. Bark 
used for blue dye. — Captain Dance. 

MUDAMALLAI FORESTS. The Ban- 
galore barracks, railway, NeilgheiTy barracks, 
jail, and other works were supplied with tim- 
ber from these forests. — Conservator's Beport. 

MULMURACA, the Tamil name of a Cey- 
lon tree which grows to about twenty- four 
inches in diameter, and twenty-five feet in 
height. It is used by the natives for canoes, 
catamarans, and- many other purposes. It 
produces a fruit which, with the leaves of the 
tree, is used medicinally. — Edye^ on the Um- 
ber of Ceylon, 

MUNCHETTY MARAM, the Malayala 
name of a tree which grows in Malabar and 
Ganara, to about twenty-five feet in height, 
and eighteen inches in diameter : it is used by 
the natives for coasting vessels and house- 
building : it is of little value.— jBci^e, Forests 
of Malabar and Canara. 

MUNGEVENAH, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to thirty inches in 
diameter, and eight feet long. It is close in 
its grain and light. It is used for gun-stocks, 
poles of palanquins, sandals, &c. It produces 
a fruit which is of little use. It is on tlie 
fruit of this tree that the monkeys, pea-fowl, 
&c., feed.—Sdy€ on the Timber of Ceylon. 

M UN J ADD Y, Tam. A Travancore wood 
of a purple colour, specific gravity 0*667. 
Used for building houses only. — Col, Frith, 

MUNJET KERDDUM, Tam. A Tin- 
nevelly wood of a light straw colour. Used 
for building in general. — CoL Frith. {Note. — 
Major Beddome says this is the Manje ka- 
dambu, the Nauclea cordifolia.) 

MUNNY MARTHA, Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 



Wallich found Nauclea cordifolia on the 
banks of the In*awaddy, which has " wood 
coloured like that of the box ti*ee, but much 
lighter, and at the same time very close-grain- 
ed." It may possibly be the same tree, 
although the Tenasserim wood is not light ; 
or it may be a Tavoy tree, which he says has 
" a strong tough wood, in gitiin like box." — 
Dr, Mason's Tenasserim. 

MURRAYA, Species. Maikay, Buem. 
In Tavoy, a tough close-grained wood, used 
for handles. — Dr. Wallich. 

MURRAYA, Ash-leaved MuiTaya. 
£tteiriye. Singh. . 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis notices a 
timber tree of the eastei'ii province of CeyloD, 
a cubic foot of the wood weighs lbs. 60, and it 
is said to last from 10 to 70 years. It is used 
for handles of mamoties, hammers and bill- 
hooks ; and rafters for cadjan roofs. — Mr. 
Mendis. 

MURRAYA EXOTICA, Linn. 

Murchola in Kumaon. | iEtteriya. Singh. 

Mr. Fergusson describes this as a small tree, 
the toughest wood in Ceylon excepting those 
of Audara, " Dicrostachys cinerea," and of 
" Heritiera littoralis p" Mr. R. Thompson 
says that in Kumaon it is only a small scandent 
shrub. — Mr. Fergusson^ Mr, R. Thompson. 
{Note. — It seems identical with Mr. Mendb' 
ash-leaved MuiTaya.) 

MURRH NEEN,BuRM. A tree of maxi- 
mum girth 2 cubits, and maximum length 16 
feet. Found abundant all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces on low grounds. When 
seasoned it floats in water. It looks exactly 
like deal, but is stated to have no durability. 
— Captain Dance* 

MURRAYA, Species. Maikay, Burm. 
A timber of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
maximum girth 1 cubit, and maximum length 
15 feet. Abundant inland in Tavoy, bat 
scarce near Moulmein. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is too scarce for heWes, 
but recommended for handles of planes, 
chisels, hammers, &c. It is used by Burmese 
for handles of knives and other wespoos, and 
is a strong, tough wood, in grain like Box- 



0-607 ; 1 to 6 feet in circumference ; used for wood-«(Vide Major Simpson's Report), It 
furniture.— CofeneZ, Fnth. {Note.^yi^^ov jg ^commended by the Ordnance cwrcnters 
Beddome says this is a species of Termmalia.) 

MUROODOO, Tam. A Palghat wood of 
a light colour. A small tree ; used for build- 



as the very best wood, in the collection, for 
planes or for any purpose in lieu of box. — 
Captain Dance. 
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MYHILENAH. 

MUSSEE, Can. One of the Lauraceas 
gi*ows in Mysore, where it is in general 
demand.— Ca/?toi» Fuckle in Mad, Cat, Ex. 
of 1862. 

MUTHERIE. In Cejlon, the Tamil name 
of the satin-wood : called Buratu by the Portu- 
gaese. It is a handsome and valuable wood, 
and may be considered the most durable of 
any in Ceylon for general uses, provided it is 
seasoned in the shade : it may be converted 
into handsome furniture, &c. In consequence 
of its weight all trees are cut in lengths of 
from ten to twelve feet, for the purpose of 
getting it floated down the rivers from the 
forests, which is done in canoes. Mr. £dye 
was of opinion that it may be obtained from 
twenty-five to forty feet long, but the largest 
diameter is thirty-six to forty inches. That 
which is in general brought to the dock-yard 
is about fifteen feet long and from eighteen 
to twenty-four inches in diameter, being cut 
to that size for the ease of conveyance. — Edye 
on the Timber of Ceylon. 

MUTTALLA, Tam. A Travancore wood 
of a brown colour. Used for light work. — 
Colonel Frith. 

MYA-KA-MAUN, Burm. ? A Tavoy 
wood ; valuable, strong and black, used for 
knife handles. — Wallich. 

MYAUN-NGO, Burm.? In Amherst, 
white sissoo ; used for rafters. — Cat, Ex, 1851. 

MYAUP-LOAUT, Burm. ? In Amhei-st, 
a timber tree, a kind of superior Toon wood, 
supposed of the genus Cedrela. — Cat. Ex. 
1851. 

MYA-YA, Burm. In Amherst, a hard 
and cloee-grained wood, used for rafters ; it is 
strong and durable, and would answer for 
beams, &c., being exempt from the attacks of 
insects. — Cal, Cat. Ex. 1851. 

MYA-YA-NGAI, Burm.? A tree of 
Moulmein, wood used for ordinary house- 
building purposes. — CaL Cat. Ex* 1862 

MYENG-TA-BEP, Burm. ? A strong, 
bluish-grey Tavoy wood ; adapted for handles. 
-^Dr. Wallich. 

MYHILENAH in Tamil, Mylelu in Mala- 
yala. This Malabar and Canara wood is of a 
greenish tinge, and very close-grained ; it 
grows to about twelve or fifteen feet long, and 
two and a half feet in diameter. It produces 
a fruit like green-pepper ; its leaves resemble 
the mango : tlie wood is generally considered 
strong and durable, and the native carpenters 
procure from its branches the small crooks used 
for the knees and timbers of boats, &c., and 
the large limbs for the frames of native vessels. 
The tree is scarce in the north part of Mala* 
bar and Canara, and not known in Ceylon. — 



MYRISTICA CINEREA. 

Edycy Forests of Malabar and Canara. {Note. 
—Is this Colonel Frith's myle ellah ?) 

MYLE ELLA, Tam. ? In Travancore, a 
wood of an ash-colour, used for cai'ts, build- 
ings, &c. — Col. Frith. 

MYLE ELLAH, Tam, ? In Travancore, 
a wood of a light green colour, specific gravity 
0896. Used only for building houses. — Col. 
Frith. {Note.— Is this Edye's Myhi-lenah. ?) 

MYOUK-NGO, Burm. Lance wood of 
Moulmein. A tree of Moulmein, wood is 
made into any house-building material.— Ca/. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

MYOPORUM TENUIFOLIUM, the 

Spurious Sandalwood tree of the Sandwich 
islands, attains the height of 15 to 20 feet, and 
is 3 to 4 feet in circumference. It grows in 
elevated situations. Its foliage is light-green, 
with small white flowers. Its wood varies 
in colour according to age, from light-yellow 
to red, and is used for making planes. — 
Bennett's Gatherings^ p. 419. 

MYRICA SAPIDA. Box Myrtle. 

KsippaL HmD. 
The wood in grain is very like birch, but 
of a darker colour. The tree is occasionally 
met with in the Panjab Hills from 4,000 to 
6,000 feet, but the wood is not generally sold 
in the bazars. The ripe fruit is used for 
sherl)ets. — Mr. Powell. 

MYRICARIA ? 8p. (M. Germanica f) 

Uoinbu of Kan&war. | Bis of Kaghan. 
A tree of the N. W. Himalaya. 

MYRISTICA, Species. 

Tliounsanga. Burm. 

In Tavoy, a large tree, used in boat-build- 
iug. — Dr. Wallich. 

MYRISTICA, Species. 

Koathoe. BuRM. | Kunneen. Bdrv. 

In Tavoy, a large tree, used in flooring 
houses. — Dr. Wallich. 

MYRISTICA AMYGDHLINA? and 
M. SPH^ROCARPA ? Wild nutmeg tree. 
There ai*e one or two trees, in the Southern 
provinces of Teua^serim, belonging to tlie 
genus which contains the nutmeg. The fruit 
has none of the aroma of the nutmeg, but the 
timber, which is large, is used by the natives 
in house-carpentry. Griffith found only one 
species, " apparently," he says, " referable 
to Loiiriero's genus Kneraa." Wallich how- 
ever, met with two and referred both to 
Myristica. — Dr. Mason. 

MYRISTICA CINEREA. 

Ran Jai phal. Mahb. L Saadikai maxam. Tam. 

A great and straight tree, ibund in the 
Bombay green- wood jungles or Raees, above 
and below the glmts. It is not sufficiently 
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common, nor found generally in situations 
easy of access, to allow of its being used 
for household or agriculturul purposes. The 
wood is white and compact. In Coimbatore, 
its wood is straight-grained, close, even grain- 
ed apparently and of fine quality. — Drs, 
Wight and Gibson. 

MYRISTICA MOSCHATA, Thunb. 
Common nutmeg tree. This small tree has 
been introduced into various parts of India 
from the Moluccas. It is chiefly valued for its 
aromatic fruit. The wood is said to be hard 
and close-grained. 

MYROLE, OB MIROLE, in Tamil and 
Malayala, is a Malabar and Canara wood of 
much value, but scarce ; it is yqtj heavy and 
strong, and grows to about twelve inches in 
diameter, and fifteen or twenty feet high. 
It is generally used where strength and dura- 
bility are required. — Sdye^ Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara. 

MYSORE WOODS. The forests at Nug- 
gur contain valuable timber, and the large 
and extending timber ti'ade on the Tumbudra, 
is forming a new and interesting feature in 
Mysore. Captain Fuckle sent the following 
Mysore woods to tlie Exhibition of 1862. 

Bobbalu, Can., Babul, Acacia arabica. 

Bamboo, Bambuia arundinacea. 

Hippay, Basaia longifolia, wood often curiously 
grained. 

lied custard apple, Anona reticulata. 

Bnota chandana, Adenantherapavonina. 

Trincomallee. Berrya ammonilla. 

Boghy, Can., Acada, for furniture, is strong and 
touffh. 

Cnoojelly, Can., Acacia, has great resilience, useful 
for all purposes. 

Ba^hy, Can., Acacia ipeciosa, forcarriage, and house- 
building. 

Hoonasay, Can., Tamarindus Indica, for nayes of 
wheels, oU mills, maUeis, rice-pounders, &c., excellent 
for brick and tile-burning. Heart-wood very hard. 

Biti, Can., Dalbergia latifolia, for furniture of every 
description. 

Honagal, Can., Terminalia, for furniture and house- 
building 

Wulla Hoonay, Can., Pterocarpus, for furniture and 
house-building. 

Nellee, Can., Emblioa officinalis, for veneering, good 
for well-rings, does not decay under water, well 
adapted for turning. 

Nundee, Can., Lngerstroemia microcarpa, useful for 
a variety of purposes, lias great stiffness, wooden 
bridges have been built of this. An excellent wood. 

BiUawar, Can., Aoadaodoratissima, has great tough- 
ness or elMtidty. makes handsome furniture resem- 
bling walnut, ana much used in carriage-building for 
the frame work, felloes and spokes. 

Rugta Hanay, Can., Pterocarpus marsupium, makes 
handsome furniture, and resembles fine mahogany, but 
must be well seasoned, or it stains yellow.' 



Nowladdi, Can., polishes well, is used for house- 
building and furniture, &c. 

Hindiga, Can., furniture, polishes and turns well, 
useful for the cabinet maker, and would do for 
veneering. 

jAlari, Can., Vatic a laocifera, strong useful wood 
for a variety of purposes. 

Kurramutti, Can., Terminalia tomentosa, house- 
building, bears a good transverse strain, a wood much 
esteemed for all railway purposes. 

Jambay, Can., Inga xylooarpa, furniture, shafts, 
plough heads, knees and crooked timbers in ship- 
building, and railway sleepers. 

Ssgwan, Can., also Tevaga, Can., Teetona grandis, 
ship -building, house-building, furniture, &c. 

Dindaga, Can., Conocarpus latifolia, house-building, 
shafts and yokes, and general use for railway purposes, 
but makes very good cabinet furniture. 

Kuddavailoo, Can., Nauclea cadamba, for various 
kinds of furniture. 

Sumpaghy Can., Michelia champaca, very handsome 
furniture, and polishes well, grows to a very laige size, 
has a yellow sweet scented flower. 

Mauvoo, Can., Mangifera indica, for solid wheels of 
country carts, and rou^h furniture. 
. Godday, Can., Cedrelacese, polishes well, and is good 
for turning. 

Bevoo, CAN., Melia asedarach, common fuxnitiire, 
but it warps and splits. 

Mussee, Can., Laurace», in general demand. 

Halasoo.'CAN., Jack, Eno., Artocarpus integrifolia, 
furniture, chairs, tables, &o., but must be well seasoned, 
or it will warp and crack. 

Yettaga, Can., Nauclea cordifolia, polishes well, re- 
sembles boxwood, and is good for turning, erabks and 
wsrps, is light and durable if kept from wet. 

Tnenooo, Can., Cocos nucifera, ridge poles for 
temporary roofs, aqueducts, &c. 

Somy, (Jan., a handsome furniture wood. 

Baulay, Can., Diospyros melanoxylon. 

ThadMkl, ,, A good flue grained wood. 

Joghy „ 
. Sime Thengady, Satin wood. 

Danum, Can. 

Noname, ,, 

Naralay, Can., Eugenia jambolana, used in ordinary 
house-building. 

Hoongsy, Can., Pongamia glabra. 

Punaralay, Can. 

Seebay, Can. 

Gundugguraghy, Can., Cedar. 

Doddu Godda, Can., Toon? 

Casurina muricata, a hard tough wood ; grows faaty 
and useful for scsifolding poles. 

Hooaeasee, Can., Thespesia populnea. Heart-wood, 
£ne, close-grained, gun stocks have been made of it. 

Dalohini, Can., Cinnamon. 

Davadary,- Can., Sethia Indica. Timber short bat 
good : the wood fragrant. 

Gundha, Can., Sandalwood, Santalum album. 

Honda Bevoo,. Can., scented margosa. 

Pathunga, Can., Ccesalpina sappan. 

Karachi. Can. , Bauhinia. A good strong wood, some- 
what like Mack-wood. 

Padrio, Can. 

Nullacrua, Can. 

Seemy thengady. Can. 

Chilhda, Can. 

Chittay „ 

Kittalay, Orange, Citrus aurantium. 

— Dr. Cleghom^ Conservator's Report, Cap 
tain Fuckle in Mad. Cat. Sx. 1862. 



NAGAKUNNY, Tam.? A Tinnevelly 
wood of a whitish brown colour, used for 
building in general. — Colonel Frith. 

NA GHEE, BuRM. A timber of Tenas- 
seriiD, of mftzimum girth 3 cubits, and maxi- 



mum length 15 feet Abundant all over the 
Tenasserim provinces. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is a tolerably good wood 
used for mallets, but not durable enough tc 
be recommended.— Cajiktjfi Dance* 
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NAGISHVORO, Uria. Of Ganjam and 
Goomsar, supposed to be Mesua ferrea ? Its 
extreoie height is 30 feet, circumference 3^ 
feet, and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 9 feet. A medicine, 
used for diarrhoea, rheumatism, &c., is exti-act- 
ed from the flower. The flowera are also worn 
by the Oriyas, and the Rajahs stuff tlieir 
piliows with them. The tree is tolerably 
commoD, but no use seems to be made of the 
wood. — Captain Macdonald, 

NAGPORE WOODS. Set Central 

PfiOVlNCBS. 

NALLA MALLA. See Cuddapah. 

NA-KYEEN, Burm. In Amhei-st a timber 
employed for house-posts and rafters. This 
is the Boondrie wood of Calcutta, Heritiera 
mioor, where it is so common as to serve for fire- 
wood, altliough, from its superior qualitie&for 
buggy-shafts, hackery or cart axles und wheels 
and other purposes requiring great strength 
and toughness, it is highly prized. — Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

NANAH, Tam. This is a new species of 
Bassia which grows in Travaucore and 
Malabai* to about 12 feet in height, and 10 
inches in diameter. It is generally curved 
in its growth, and very soft and light. It 
resembles the American red birch as to its 
silvery grain. The native cai*penters use it 
for the frames of small vessels. It is of 
little value in consequence of its early decay. 
—Edye^ Forests of Malabar and Cafutra, 
Major Beddome. 

NANAMBOO, Tam. ? A wood of Tra- 
vancore, of a brown colour. Used for common 
buildings. — CoL Frith. 

NANGKA, Malay. Jack^ Eno. This 
and the Champadah, are varieties of Artocar- 
pus integrifolia, and differ from each other in 
tlie smaller size, and haiiy stems of the latter. 
— Low's Sarawak, p. 73. 

NAOO, BcRM. In Amherst, a timber used 
for house^posts : the leaves, flowers and roots 
are said to be used for medicine. It is a 
brown, substantial, solid wood, not liable to 
the attacks of insects. — Cat. Ex, 18ol. 

NA PEW GEE, BuRBi., or LET THOUK 
GEE, BuRM. In Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
a wood of maximum girth H cubits, and maxi- 
mum length 14 feet. Abundant all over the 
proviDces. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a wood of inferior grain, and not durable. 
— Captain Dance. 

NARAH, the Malayala name of a Malabar 
and Ganara tree that grows to about twelve 
feet high, and ten inches in diameter. It is 
curved in growth, and is used for the frames 
of vessels. It is not very durable, and ranks 



as one of the inferior sorts of jungle wood. — 
EdyCy Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

NAR-PUTTE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is used for canoes, planks of vessels, 
&c. It grows to aliout thirty feet in height, 
and twenty inches in diameter. It is not 
durable, and is of little use. — EdyCy Ceylon. 

NARYELL, a Ceylon wood, sometimes 
called Jambu, in Tamil and Portuguese. It 
gi'ows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and from ten to fourteen feet in height It is 
used for the frames of native vessels and boats, 
but is not considered a very durable wood. 
After it has attained its full growth it produces 
a berry which the natives use as food. — Edye^ 
Ceylon. {Note — Is this a species of Eugenia, 
or the Dillenia speciosa of Thunb. ?) 

NASHTAR, is a Persian word, the only 
one in the language, for all kinds of pines from 
the chil upwards. It is imported into tlie 
Pashtu language. 

NAT-GYEE, Burm. A tree of Mouhnein, 
wood used for posts and knife handles. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

NA-THAT, BuRM. In Pegu, a forest 
term for trees that have died from natural 
causes. The term seems to be applied also to 
seasoned timber, or to trees that have 
been girdled. — McClelland^ s Report^ ISo. 
XXVIll, p. 2. 

NAT-TA-MIN, Bdrm. A reddish-grey 
wood of British Burmah, loose-grained, and re- 
commended for cigai* boxes. Bi<eaking weight 
129 lbs. ; a cubic foot weighs 33 lbs. In a 
full-grown tree on good-soil the avei^age length 
of tJie trunk to the fii*st branch is 60 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 6 feet. It sells at 4 annas per cubic 
foot— Dr. Brandts, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

NAUCLEA ? ? Species. 

Babdat. HiNO. I Behra. Hikd. 

Bhada. „ | Hirida. Mahb. 

Under these names. Captain Sankey notices 
a nice clean working Nag^re wood, of a 
yellow colour and straight grain, which has 
apparently but little essential oil. It is veiy 
scarce, but when obtainable, is used by the 
natives for all purposes ; in strength it ranks 
next to " eyne,** and, therefore, if procurable, 
in lai*ge quantities, and of a proper size, would 
be a most valuable wood. The timber pro* 
curable ranges from 15 to 17 feet in length, 
and is about 3 feet in girth. — Captain Sankey. 

NAUCLEA, Species. 

Uogin Kae. Can. | Hagin Harm. CiN. 

A tree of Canara and Sunda. Flower not 
seen. It is frequent in the upper third of the 
ghats to the south. Wood described as being 
strong and serviceable for houses and imple- 
ments.— Dr, Oibson. 
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NAUCLEA DIVERSIFOLIA. 



Vella cadamba. Tam. 
Kodombo. Tel. 

Kudrakshamba. ,, 



NAUCLEA, Species. 

Hteinthay. BuRic. 
A wood of British Burmah not used. Break- 
ing weight 170 lbs.. A cubic foot weighs 35 
lbs. Iq a full-grown tree on goo<l soil the 
avemge length of the trunk to the first branch 
is SO feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot. — Dr, Brandis, CaL Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

NAUCLEA CADAMBA, Wall. ; Roxh, 

Maoo-ka-doon. BuRM. 
Kudda-vailoo. Can. 
Kaddatn. Hind. 
llalamba-gasa. SiNOH. 

This is a noble ornamental tree of India 
and British Burmah, with orange-coloured 
flowers. It is common in Ceylon, up to an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. It is found in Travan- 
core and in the Dekhan, where it grows to a 
large size near villages, also in Ganjam and 
Goomsur, is plentiful in Kotah and Bondee, 
though rare at Ajmir grows in Kuraaon, 
is sometimes cultivated in the Tenasserim 
provinces and grows at Moulmein. It attains 
a height of 70 to 80 feet, with a girtli of from 
6 to 12 feet. In Ganjam and Goomsui*, its 
extreme height is 80 feet with a stem of 32 
feet to the nearest branch. It is there made 
into boats, and its flowers are offered to the 
hindu idols. In Mysore, it is used for 
various kinds of furniture, the wood is of a 
deep-yellowor brownish colour, but loose-grain- 
ed, and does not stand wet. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 37. In Burmah, in a full-grown 
tree, on good soil, the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch is 70 feet, and 
average girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 15 feet. It sells, in Burmah, at 8 
annas per cubic foot, and is suitable for furni- 
ture.— ilo:r6., i, 512, Voigt^ 375, Thw, En. 
P/. Zeyl.^ Captain Maedonald, Dr, Clep" 
homy Col. Cat. Ex. of 1862, Captain Puckle 
in Mad. Cat. Ex. 1862, Irvine's Med. Top. 
Mr* JR. Thompson. 

NAUCLEA COADUNATA, Roxb. ; DC. 
Prod. 

N. cordata, Roxh. \ Bakmcc-gasg. Singh. 

Common in the warmer parts of Ceylon : 
wood not known. — Roxb., i, 579, Voigt, 374, 
Thw. En. Fl. ZeyZ., II, p. 137. 

NAUCLEA CORDIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Manja Kadamba. Tah. 

Daduga. Tel. 

Holondbo of Q an jam and 

Goomsur. 
Paspoo Karami. TsL. of 

the Gk)davery. 
Bundaroo. Tel. of the 

Gknlavery. 



KoU-kuddum. Bbno. 
H^naa. Bubm. 
Yetlay-ga? Can. 
Hodde. ,, 

Hurdoo? Htnd.T 
Uedoo. Mahb. 
Htildoo. Pan JAB. 
Colong-gaM. SiKOH. 
Manje Kadambe. Tam. 

This large tree grows in the hot drier parts 
of Ceylon, and abundantly iu the mountainous 



districts of the peninsula of India. It is a 
common tree iu the coast foi-ests of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, but never found inland, — 
it is getting scarce iu Ganjam and Goomsur. 
It is said to be a tree of Jubbulpore, abundant, 
and its wood much iu request, being light and 
easily worked. Its strength is not great, but 
it is lasting if not exposed to the weatlier. 
It is abundant in the N. W. Provinces of India, 
has now become scarce in Kumaon, where 
at one time there were forests of it, but Mr. 
R. Thompson speaks highly of its light-yellow, 
close-grained durable timber, which turns nut- 
brown on seasoning, and when varnished looks 
very pretty. It yields, however, only a poor 
wood in the Siwalik hills. In British Burmah it 
appears as a large tree of regular growth, but 
not very common. In Ganjam and Goomsur 
it attains an extreme height of 75 feet with a 
circumference of 7 feet, the height from the 
ground to the first branch being 36 feet : but, 
in British Burmah, in a full-grown tree, on 
good soil, the average length of the trunk to 
the firat branch is 80 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 10 feet» 
and, there, a cubic foot weighs 42 lbs. and 
sells at 12 annas. The wood is pretty, yellow, 
i*ather close-grained, and is soft, and easily 
worked. In Coimbatore, it is much used for 
common purposes, and sustains a weight of 
320 fts. In the Bombay Presidency, it is 
most extensively used for all purposes of 
planking in in-door work. The timber deteri- 
orates from steeping, and therefore should not 
be floated to its destination. In Goomsur and 
Guujam, on account of its size and light- 
ness, it is used for the boats, which are made 
there of a single log of it by simply scooping 
out the inside and afterwards shaping in a 
rough manner. It is also used for the masts 
of native dhomeys, and bazar measures, and is 
cut into planks and made into doors, boxes, &c. 
It is best suited for work which is sheltered, 
bedsteads, &c., being much afifected by alter- 
nations of dry and wet weather. It seems 
best suited for house-carpentry and fui*niture. 
In Burmah it is used for combs. Dr. Gibson, 
writing from the Bombay side of India, 
remarks that the timber could probably be 
creosoted with advantage. It is said to be a 
good wood for model work, it polishes welU 
resembles box- wood, and is good for turning : 
but it cracks and warps^ It is li^tand dui 
able if kept from wet. — Roxb., i, 514, Voigt^ 
375, Thw.y Drs. Wight, Gibson, Brandis am 
Stewart, Captain Maedonald, Col. Cat. Sx 
1862, Madras, do. do., Mr, B, Thompson. 

NAUCLEA DIVERSIFOLIA, WalL 

Ringah? BuBM. I Puxigah? BuBif. 

Bingah ? „ | 

Wood of British Burmah, of a light-yelloi 
colour, not much need, bat may be recommend- 
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NAUCLEA PARVIFOLIA. 



NAVELLU MAKAM. 



ed for furniture. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 45. < Nalla mallai, and is a hard, tough wood, light- 
In a full-grown tree on good soil, the average | red in colour and, used there, as yokes, posts 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 60 ; and small beams. In British Burmah, a cubic 
feet, and average girtli measured at 6 feet { foot weighs lbs. 43, and it is used for plank- 



from the ground is 7} feet It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot — Dr. Brandis^ CaL Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

NAUCLEA ELLIPTICA, DalzelL 

Hteingalah. BuaM. 

A wood of British Burmah, of a light ches- 
nut colour, recommended for furaiture. Break- 
ing weight 208 lbs. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
43 to 56. In a full-grown tree on 



the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 40 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 
8 annas per cubic foot. — Dr Brandts, Cal. 
CaL Ex. 1862. 

NAUCLEA PABVIFOLIA, Boxb.; Willde. 

Cephalanthus pilulifer, 
Lam, 



ing. In a full-gi*own tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 30 feet, and average girth, measured at 6 
feet from the gi'ound is 6 feet It occurs, 
though sparse in Knmaon and Gurhwal. Dr. 
Stewart tells us that it grows to a consider- 
able size in the Siwalik range, up to the Beas 
and Chenab rivei*s, attaining a height of 50 or 
cigiio iuo. gQ ^^^ ^j^jj 10 to 13 feet of girth. The wood 

^♦^ «^\ ' ^®' there, white, light and soft, and used for 



N. parviflora. Pen. 
N. orientalis, Gosrtn. 



It 



»i 



»» 



Kalham of Pan jab. 
Helemb6. SiNOU. 
Nir kuddombay maram. 

Tam. 
Buta Karamee. Tbl. 
Moondo-mondo- Uria. ? 



H'tein. BURM. 
Hedoo mara. 0A3f. 
Kutamara, ,, 
Yeiega. 
TeteiaL 

Kuddiuyi. 

Rum of Panjab. 

This large tree is found in Canara and Sunda, 
in the W, and N. of Ceylon, in the hot, drier 
pai-ts of the island, where its close-grained 
hard timber is used for common house-build- 
ing purposes. It weighs lbs. 42 to the cubic 
foot and is calculated to last 40 ycai*s. Dr. 
Wight, writing in Coimbatore, says, this is a 
strong fine grained timber, sustaining a weight 
of 400 lbs. Beams of considerable size are 
procurable. The wood is dark -coloured but, 
according to Dr. Roxburgh, soon rots if ex- 
posed to wet From the fineness of its grain 
it seems well fitted for cabinet purposes, and 
has the advantage of being easily worked. It 
is also frequent on the Western coast, and is 
valued there, for yielding fiooring planks, 
packing boxes, &c. It is mentioned by Capt. 
Macdonald as a tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, 
of extreme height 60 feet, circumference 4^ 
feet, and height from the ground to the inter- 
section of the first branch, 22 feet The wood 
is used there, occasionally, for beams, planks, 
&c., but is not in much request, and the tree 
is not very plentiful. Dr. Gibson says that, 
in the Bombay Presidency, it is rather a com- 
mon tree in the coast forests ; less so inland. 
It is found, however, in quantities in the dells 
above the ghats. The wood is reddish coloured 
close-grained, and rather valuable for gun- 
stocks, for which it is chiefiy used. This 
wood could not be easily creosoted. That of 
the Sanda and Canara forests is valued 
as affording the best plank for fiooring of 
houses and house beams. It its found in the 



planks, combs, beams of native houses, pack- 
ing chests, agricultural insti*uments and gun- 
stocks. It is liable to bo attacked by insects, 
and will not stand wet. — Boxb. i, 513, Voigt, 
375, Drs. J. L. Stewart, p. 116, Wight, 
Oibson and Brandis, Captain Macdonald, 
CaL CaL Ex. of 1862, Messrs. Mendis, La- 
tham and Thompson, Thw., p. 137. 

NAUCLKA UKDULATA, Wall. 

Ma-oo let-tan. Bubm. 
A soft useless wood in British Burmah, 
decays in less than a year. Breaking weight 
80 to 120 lbs. A cubic foot weighs 22 to 34 
lbs. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 100 feet, and average girth measured at six 
feet from the ground is 15 feet. It sells at 2 
annas per cubic foot. — Boxb. i, 508, Voigt, 
374, Dr. Brandis, Cal. CaL Ex. of 1862. 

NAUNGOO, Tam. Mesua Coromandc- 
liana. A woodof Tinnevelly, of a red colour, 
specific gravity 1'009. Used for building, 
wheelwrights* work, handspikes. — CoL Frith, 
Major Beddome. 

NAURVEALY, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree, which grows to about twenty 
inches in diameter, and fifteen feet in height, 
not of much use. It produces a small red 
fruit which is of a very glutinous nature, and 
much esteemed by the natives of Malabar. 
From the bark of this tree a kind of cordage is 
made, which is used for the purposes required 
in the hills, and in the conveyance of timber, 
&c. — Edye, Ceylon. {Note. — Is this the Nar- 
wali or Narvali tree, Cordia angustifolia, found 
common near Severndroog where ropes are 
made of the fibres ? 

NAVELLU MARAM. The Tamil name 
of a Malabar tree which signifies '' tongue- 
wood." It grows to about fifteen inches in 
diameter, and twenty feet high : ijt is con- 
sidered a strong and durable wood, and more 
particularly so under water. The native 
carpenters prefer it for the frames of small 
vessels in consequence of its strength and 
durability,— Btfy^, Forests of Malabar and 
Catiara. 
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NELLA POLEEKI. 



NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUIL 



NA-YOO-GA, BuRH. A Tenasserim wood, 
of maximum girth 3 cubits, and maximum 
lengdi 22 feet. Scarce, but fouad all over 
the Tenasserim provinces. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is a durable, tolerably good 
wood with a curled grain ; used by Burmese 
for oars, much like English oak in appearance, 
but deficient in tenacity. It is scarce, and 
equally good woods are abundant. — Captain 
Dance. 

NBU-BAY, BuRii. A Burmese wood, one 
of the Anacardiacese, has a dense wood, and 
brittle. — Major Bensonm 

NEBEDE, SiNQH. A wood of Ceylon, 
used for common house-building purposes. 
The tree grows in the southern and western 
parts of the island. A cubic foot weighs 51 
lbs., and it is esteemed to last 20 years. — Mr. 
Mendis, 

NEBONG. A Penang wood of a dark co- 
lour. It is from a tall and thin, but straight, 
tree ; used for railings. See Nibong. 

NEELAHAM PELLAH, Tam. ? A Tra- 
vancore wood of a light-brown colour. Used 
for house-building, ceUings, &c. — Col. £Hih. 

NEELUM PALLAH, Tam. ? A Travan- 
core wood of a light-brown colour. Used for 
light work. — Col. Frith. 

NEEN THA, Buem. Very abundant 
along the sea coast near Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned it sinks in water. It is used 
for rafters of houses, is a very heavy wood, 
but liable to split, therefore not recommended 
for ordnance purposes. — Captain Dance. 

NEILGHERRY SHOLAS. The revenue 
from these in the hill stations of Ootacamund, 
Wellington and Coonoor, is derived from sales 
of contracts for firewood and contracts for sale 
of charcoal There is a thriving fringe of 
Pinus longifolia on the west side of the old 
plantations, and this tree should be more 
cultivated. From the commencement of 
planting, in 1856, about 106 acres have been 
planted with 2,40,000 young plants, chiefly 
Acacia melanoxylon and molissima, but there 
are also a few Eucalyptus trees growing very 
well, — Dr. deghom's Reports^ Rep. Con. 
JPor., p. 33, Major Beddome. 

NELLY, Tam. A Travancore wood of a 
light-brown colour. Used for building in 
general. — Vol. JE^th. 

NELU. The Tamil name of a Malabar 
tree which is of a dark-red colour, and is con- 
sidered a good wood for boat work ; it pro- 
duces a small fruit which the natives eat in a 
raw state. — Sd^e^ Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

NELLA POLEEKI, Tbl. In the NaUa 
Mallai, a light wood, of coarse-grain, unser- 



viceable except for temporary purposes. — Mr, 
Latham. 

NEPHELIUM, Species. 

Gal morre* SnfOH. 
A tree of the Central province of Ceylon ; 
the wood weighs 65 lbs. to a cubic foot, and 
is calculated to last 30 years. It is used in 
house-building. Its berries are eaten when 
ripe by the natives. It supplies the best kind 
of firewood for brick and lime kilns. — Mr. 
Mendis. {Note. — It is not known to what 
species Mr. Mendis here alludes. Mr. 
Thwaites notices three in Ceylon, viz., Nephe- 
lium bifoliatum, Thw.y a moderate-sized tree 
on the lower BaduUa road from Eandy, at no 
great elevation which flowers in April ; Nephe- 
lium eximium, a large tree Qf the central 
province, at an elevation of 1 ,000 to 2,000 feel^ 
flowers in May and fruits in July, and Nephe- 
lium erectum, Thw.y also of the central 
province, up to an elevation of 3,000 feet. — 
Thw. En. PL Zeyl, /., p. 57. Besides these 
N. lichi occurs in China and India, N. rimo- 
sum in Sylhet : N. lappaceum in Malayana, 
N. rubrum in Sylhet, N. variabile in the 
Khassya, N. verticillatum in the Moluccas, 
and Nephelium stipulaceum, Bedd. in Madras. 

NEPHELIUM LONGAN, Camb. 

Euphoria longana, Lam. | Dimocarpus longan, Laur, 
Scytalia longau, Roxb. \ 

Wumb. Mahr. I PooTutty maram. Tam. 

Mora-gaha. SiNGB. | 

A tree of the peninsula of India, the 
Ehassia hills, the Malay peninsula, Cochin- 
China and China. A moderate-sized tree 
having a straight trunk and fine globular head. 
It occurs in Coimbatore, but is rare in the 
Bombay presidency, being confined to their 
race or green-wood jungles. The wood is 
white, hard and close-grained, but it is not 
used in carpentry by the natives who seem to 
be unacquainted with it — Drs. Wight and 
Gibson. 

NERA, Tel. ? Mr. Latham, describing the 
Nalla Mallai, says this name is probably in- 
correct and is used for Nerar the Syzigium 
jambolana. He adds, " Balfour calls a Reredo, 
^TJfl6, Eugenia (Syzigium) jambolana." — 
Latham. 

NEBASO, Ubia. In Ganjam and Goom- 
sur a tree with an extreme height of 25 feeC, 
and a circumference of 2^ feet. Height fit>m 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet. It is tolerably common and 
burnt for firewood. Ploughshares are some- 
times made of the wood. The bark is used 
medicinally for wounds. — Capt. MacdonaJd. 

NERIUM ANTIDYSENTERICUM, Linn. 

Wrightia antidysenterica, jB. Br. 
Doola kooda. Hahr. | Kooda palUc maram. Tam 
Veppalci maram. TSL. | 
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NIBONG. 



"»« IT- 



NOVA. 



A very common shrub, in waste places, 
and on hills all over the* south Koukan, \tsa 
so in the Konkan and the interior, though 
still common even there. It is met with in 
Coimbatore and in the South of India, where 
the wood is said to be excellent for cabinet- 
making purposes. It is hard and fit for the 
tamer, but never reaches sufficient size to 
render it fit for the carpenter. Its bark is 
used medicinally. — JDrs. Wight and Gibson. 

NEBIUM ODOBATUM, Lam. 

Nerium Indicum, MiU. I Nerium oleuider, Lowr, 
„ odomm, AU. 1 



Kiner. Hnm. 
GftDdelira of Knlo. 



I Goonaieho. Tel. 



Under these names, Captain Macdonald 
notices a tree of Ganjam and Ghx>m8ur, ex- 
treme height 25 feet, circumference 2 feet, 
and height from the ground to the intersec- 
tion of the first branch, 6 feet. He adds, this 
is the oleander tree and is tolemblj common. 
— detain Maedonald, {Note, — As the olean- 
der is a shrub, and its Telugu names are 
Ganneru and Kasturi patte, it is desirable to 
identify this tree. 

N£RB£LOO, Singh. Under this Singa- 
lese name, to which he attaches the botanical 
name, Illecebrum latrum, Mr. A. Mendis 
describes a tree of the central province of 
Ceylon, the wood of which weighs lbs. 66 to 
^e cubic foot, and is said to last 40 years. It 
is used in common house-building. — Mr, 
Mendis. 

NEW ZEALAND has the following tim- 
ber trees : — 



Anlia oruiif olift. 
EdwardsiA microphylla. 
Bsocarpus hinaii* 
Eugenia maire. 
Daorydinm onpreBsiniiin. 



>* 



Meli^uf ramiflosus. 
Merista lasvigata. 
Metronderos robuita. 
PodocarpuB f ermginea. 

,, totara. 
Rota. 

Thuja Doniana. 
Vitex littoraliB. 



„ mai. 
Dammara auatralis. 
Kaetaiowa. 

NGA-SOAY, BuBK. In Amherst, a solid, 
very heavy, reddish wood, and answers for 
house poets and rafters. — Cat. Bx. 1861. 

NGKDO-BENG. In Tavoy, a strong wood 
used for posts and planking. — Dr. Wallich. 

NaY-SOUNG-THA, Burm. A Tenas- 
serim wood of maximum girth 3^ cubits, and 
maxunum length 22 feet. Abundant all over 
the provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a wood of no durability ,or 
strength ; splits readily, with a short grain, 
and is only fit for firewood. — Captain Dance. 

NIBONG. At the time of Pigafetta's 
visit, the town of Borneo was built of wood 
on strong and substantial posts ; it is now 
constructed entirely of nibong, which soon 
decays, and is thatched with the nipah-leaves, 



of which also the sides are composed. — Low^s 
Sarawak^ p» loO. See Neebono. 

NIDAM PAINI, the Malayala name of a 
Malabar tree which means long Paini. It 
grows to about two feet in diameter and 
seventy feet high, and produces a sort of var- 
nish which is used with wood oil for painting 
wood. The natives used the spars for railing 
timber down the livers, and for the yards of 
small vessels. It is a wood of little value, 
being neither strong nor durable.-— j5!cfye. 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

NILAM PAL A, the Tamil name of a Mala> 
bar tree that grows to about twelve or fifteen 
inches in diameter : it is not of much con- 
sideration ; it produces a small fruit which is 
used by the natives medicinally. — SdyCj 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

NILA PALA, the Tamil name of a small 
tree of Malabar, the wood of which is very 
close-grained ; it is used in house-work. 
The root of this tree is used as a medicine, 
and applied in cases of rheumatism ; this tree 
is only found in Travancore, and there it is 
sacred. — i^dfy^. Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

NIPA FBUTICANS ? 

OocoB nypa, Lour. 
A low palm of the Archipelago, chiefly valu- 
able for its leaves, which are much used as 
thatch for the roofs of houses. The pulpy 
kernels of the fruit (called buah atop) are pre- 
served as a sweetmeat, but are entirely with- 
out flavour. — Marsden^s Hist, of Sumatra. 

NOALEE-LYENG, Bubm. In Tavoy, a 
close-grained, strong, heavy wood ; useful for 
handles. — Dr. Wallich. 

NOONIABEE, Looniaree or Noonononea, 
Ubia. Under these names, Captain Maedonald 
notices a tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, of 
extreme height 36 feet, circumference 4 feet^ 
and height from the ground to the intersection 
of the first branch 7 feet. It is a conmion 
tree, chiefly used for firewood, though plough- 
shares are occasionally made from this wood. 
The bark is employed medicinally in fever. — 
Captain Maedonald. 

NOBFOLE ISLAND yields timber from 
the Araucaria excelsa, Baloghia lucida, Lagu- 
naria Patersonii and Notelasa longifolia. 

NOTELiEA LONGIFOLIA, the « Iron- 
wooer of Norfolk Island, is used in all wheel- 
wright's work, and is very hard and durable. 
It is also used for cabinet work, and, when 
French-polished, it is not excelled by any of 
the fancy woods. — KeppeVs Ind. Arch,, Vol. 
II, p. 283. 

NOVA, Tam. a Palghat wood of a white 
colour, used for shafts, cart-poles, &c. — 
Colonel Frith. 
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OAK. 



ODDAMARAM. 



NOWLADDA, Can. of Mysore. This 
wood polishes well, is used for house-build- 
ing and furuiture. — Captain PuckUy Cat, 
Ex, 1862. 

NUFFELL, Tam. A TinnevoUy wood of 
a red colour ; specific gravity 0*7 17. Used for 
building in general. — Col, i'riih. 

NULAMPALLAH, Tam. A Travan- 
core wood of a dark-brown colour, 2 to 4 feet 
in circumference, and 30 feet long ; used for 
common houses and carts. — Col. iFriih. {Note. 
— This is perhaps the Nila-pala above de- 
scribed.) 

NURMANJEE, Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a bamboo colour ; used for light 
work.— Co^. Friih, 

NUR-MARITHY. A Tmvancore wood 
of a brown colour, specific gravity 0*615 ; 
used for building common houses.-r-C'al. Frith. 

l^USSIESSYA HYPOLEUCA. 

Bcshmeria salicifolia. 
Sihara. Panjab. 

A shrub of the Panjab. Elevation, 6,000 
feet. — Powell. 

NYCTANTHES ARBOR-TRISTIS, 
Ltnn. ; Roxh. 
Huraing. Can. | Keysur. Duk. 



Sorrowful nyctautliea. 

Eng. 
llirsaru. GoNDl. 
Huninghar. Hind. 
Bar-jat. ,, 

Hani. ,, 

Sephalica. Sanb. 



Sepala. Sd7GH. 

Scpalika-gaha. ,, 
Paghala mallie. Tam. 
Miuija-pu-maraiii. „ 
Poghada mullai. Tei<. 
Karcheea of the God* 
avery. 



The tree of mourning or sorrowful nyctan- 
thes tree, is a great favorite in India, for its 
delicate orange and white blossoms, which 
pour their delicious fragrance on the evening 
air, and then fall in showers bestrewing the 
earth's cold bosom with sweetness. It has a 
hard useful wood, though it does not attain 
much size- It is very abundant, wUd, at the 
foot of the Vindhya range, where its green 
tough stalks are used to make large grain 
baskets. Bark used for tanning, and flowers 
for dyeing silk of a yellow colour. — Drs^ 
Ainslie^ Mason and Irvine^ Captains Bed- 
dome and Maedonaldf Mr. JPergusson. 

NYOAY-SHA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used for building material. — Cat. 
Cat. Ex. 1 862. 

NYOUNG-LAN, Bdrm. A tree of Moul- 
meiu, wood used for building material: — Oal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

NYOUNG-THA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein. A strong wood for any ordinary pur- 
pose-— Cal. Cat. Ex. 1 862. 



oak;, Eno. 

Baalut. Arab. 
Eeg. Dan. 
Eik. DuT. 
Ghene. Fr. 
Eiche. Ger. 
Qnercia. It. 
QuorcuB. Lat. 



Dab. Pol. 
Roble. Port. 
Carbalho. „ 
Dub. Rds. 
Roble. Sp. 
Carbalho. 
Ek. Sw. 



» » 



In the tract of countiy from Asia Minor, 
along the north of Persia, through the Hima- 
layas to China and> Japan, also in the Tenas- 
serim provinces, many species of Oak occur, 
but, in the presence of other valuable timber 
trees, their woods do not attract the same 
attention as that of English oak. An oak is 
mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, but it is 
not identical with that of Britain, being either 
the evergreen oak ( Quercus ilex), or a species 
nearly resembling it. Near Shechem there 
stood also a tree of the same genus which 
probably was remarkable for its size, being 
called in Gkjnesis xxxv. 4, " The Oak 
which was by Shechem." In the war of 
1812-13 and 14, the natives of the peninsula 
and the French both frequently fed on the 
acorns in the woods of Portugal and Spain. 
In Morocco and Algiers, the acorns of Quereus 
ballota are sold in the public markets, and the 
acorns " balut" of some of the oaks are met 
with in all the Indian bazars. In Japan, 23 



I fi^ 



species occur. — John's Forest Trees of 
Britain^ Vol. ly p. 51, McCullock^s Com- 
mercial Dictionary, p. 854. See Japan, 
Panjab, Quercus. 

OAE-Al^, Burm. A ti^ee of Moulmeiu. 
This wood is made into canoes. — CaL Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

OAN-NAIH, Burm. AtreeofMoulmein. 
Used for house-building purposes. — CaL CaK 
Ex. 1862. 

OCHNA. of this genus several species 
are known, viz., nana of Goruckpoor, 
Wightiana of Tmvancore, Ilcyncana of the 
peninsula, Mauritiana of Mauritius, and cilita 
of Madagascar. 

OCHNA MOONII, Thw. 

Mal-kiera. SiNOH. 

A small tree of Ceylon. Wood small but 
veiy tough. — Fergusson. 

pCHNA SQUARROSA, WiUde. 

Kanuk-champa. Beno. | Sunari. Tbl. 

A tree of the Circars and €U>davery jungles^ 
western forests, and both peninsulas. Wood 
reddish and pretty, but w&rps and splits. — 
Boxb., ii, 643, Voigt, p. 181, Major Beddome, 

ODDA-MARAM, Tam. ? A tree of Tra- 
vancore wood, very strong, of a dark colour. 
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ODOORAH VENGA. 



OLEA EUROP^A. 



3 feet in circumference, used for tent-pegs, 
mallets, &c. — Col. Frith. 

0DDT-SA6A, Tam. ? A woodofTravan- 
core, of a dark-brown colour. Used for 
common building purposes. — CoL JBh^Uh, 



ODIIfA WODIER, 

floan bttL BURM. 
Kft>bhfty. „ 
Nabu. „ 

Shimti. Cav. 
Mageer. Mahb. 
Hig-gaaa. SiNOH. 
Hik-gaaa. „ 
KsBol alao Kyamal of the 
M urree Hilla. 



Boxb. 

Kamlai alao Kambal of 

Salt Range. 
Jingan of Simla Hilla. 
Dila of Shapo. 
Tide. Tam. 
Anni carra. Tam. 
Ooday maraxn. Tam. 
Goompana ohettu. TlL. 
kaira. 



•» 
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A large tree which grows in the warmer 
parts of the island of Cejlon, up to an eleva- 
tion of 1,630 feet, and is there a useful tree. 
It is also a native of mountainous districts in 
the peninsula of India. It grows in Coimba- 
tore, and it is found in the coast jungles of 
the Bombay presidency, but it is not common. 
In the Madras presidency, it is grown from 
cuttings and planted in avenues, but it yields 
no shade in ^e hot weather, being without 
leaves till June. It grows in the Bhabur 
forests of Kumaon to 12 or 15 feet, clear of 
branches and ascends the mountain slopes. 
The tree is rather common on the hills of 
British Burmah. The heart-wood is red and 
used for sheaths of swords, spear handles, oil 
presses and rice-pounders. A cubic foot 
weighs 65 lbs. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 50 feet, and the average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground, is 12 
feet. It sells in Pegu at 12 annas per cubic 
foot The wood is very difficult to season, 
requiring to be kept, even in planks, 2 or -3 
years, but once well seasoned, it is a close- 
grained, bard, dark-coloured beautiful wood, 
well adapted for cabinet making purposes, 
the central reddish portions in particular. 
This, or another species, occurs quite common 
from Moulmein to Tounghoo, where it yields a 
valuable timber. It is much used at Sha-way- 
gyen, in the manufactura of oil presses and 
rice-pounders. The tree sometimes attains a 
girth of twelve feet. Dr. Gibson however says, 
that in the Bombay presidency it is deemed 
of no value ; and Major Pearson and Mr. 
Jacob in the Central Provinces repeat this low 
estimate. A considerable quantity of gum 
exudes from the trunk of this tree, which 
the natives use as a medicinal application. — 
Thw. Sn. PL Zeylj p. 78, Lrs. Wight, Cleg- 
harttf Oibson, Mason, Brandts and Stewart, 
Major Pearson, Messrs, W. Fergusson, R, 
Thompson and W. Jacob, Cal. Cat Ex. 1862. 

ODOORAH VENGA, Tam. ? A wood 
of Travancore, of a dark-brown colour, specific 
gravity 0*853. Four feet in circumference 



and 40 feet long ; a strong good wood, used 
for wheels, gun carriages, &c. — CoL Frith, 

ODRE. The Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
which grows to fourteen inches in diameter 
and ten feet in height. It is used by the 
native carpenters for palanquins and coach 
work. — Bdye on the Timber of Ceylon, 

OLAX ZEYLANICA. 

Melle. SOTGH. | Maella. Singh. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis describes 
a tree of the Eastern province of Ceylon, the 
wood of which is used for common purposes 
of house-building. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
64, and it is said to last 40 yeai*s. — ilf r. Mendis. 

OLEA, the olive tree, is a genus of 
plants, of which 20 species have been dis- 
covered in India. The olive tree of Europe 
grows easily in India. O. attenuata, WalL, 
is a small tree of Martaban ; O. glandulifera, 
WalL, is a tree, native of the central pro- 
vince of Ceylon, 2,000 to 4,000 feet high, 
and of the mountains near Dehra Dhoon and 
Kumaon : O. grandlfloiti, WalL, is a tree 
of Nepal ; O. Gardneri, a small tree of 
of Ceylon ; O. clavata, G, Don., is a small tree 
of China, and O. Roxburghiana, Rcsm. and 
Seh., of the Circar mountains, is a small tree. 
Olive-wood is imported from the Mediter- 
ranean countries into Britain. It is veined 
with dark-grey, and resembles box-wood in 
texture, but is softer. The knotted and curled 
roots of the olive tree are made into embossed 
boxes. This is done by means of pressure in 
engraved moulds of metal. — Eng, Cyc^Voigt, 
Thwaites, 

OLEA, Species. The Olive, a tree of 
Bukkote, on the Jhelum, Hazara. — CaL Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

OLEA DIOICA, Roxb. 



Parjftmb* Hahr. 
Kolimaram. Tax. 



Bunanu^e. Can. 
Indian olive. Eno. 
Karambu. Mahr. 

This tree grows in Chittagong, Silhet, 
Ceylon and Coimbatore, and is common in the 
forests of Canara and Sunda, on the ghats, 
but seldom below or inland above. The wood 
is white, strong, compact and useful, and 
might be creosotod with effect. — Roxb. 1, 106, 
Wight, Gibson, Voigt, 547. 

OLEA EUROP^A, L. 

Var. cuBpidata, Wall. \ Olea femiginea, Boyle, 



Bankaa. Pakj. 
Shwan ,i 
li of Sntlej. 



Olive. Bno. 
Kau-ko. Panj. 
Kliaukohu. ,, 
ZaitiUL Sohwan. PusHTU. 

This small tree grows in the Junma basin, 
in the Western SiwaUk, on the Chenab, Ravi 
and Sutlej rivers, in Hazara, west of the 
Indus, and in the Salt range. Its girth 
ranges from 8 to 12 feet. The wood is hard, 
heavy, strong and close-grained, good for all 
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mechanical purposes, is excellent for cog- 
wheels, and is used for cutlers' wheels, walking 
sticks, in turnery and for combs. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart^ p. 139. 

OLEA GLANDULIFERA, Wall. ; W. Ic. 

Gyr. 

A small-sized handsome tree, in the shadj 
dells and ravines of Kumaon, and grows 
also in the mountains near Dehra-dhoon and 
in the hills of Southern India. Its timber is 
of a light colour, heavy, close-grained and 
very durable, takes a high polish, and is valued 
in turnery and cai'pentiy work. — Mr. Thomp- 
sorij Voigty 547. 

OODOOGrOO, Tam. Alangium, Sp. A 
large tree of Palghat, wood of a red colour ; 
used for ploughs and building. — Col. Frith^ 
Major Beddome. 

OOME TEAK, Tam. of Palghat, wood 
of a dark -brown colour. Third-rate teak. — 
Col. Frith. 

OONNAY, Tam. A wood of Tinnevelly, 
of a red colour ; specific gravity 0*928. A 
strong wood used for wheelwright's work, 
handspikes. — CoL Frith. 

OOSULAY, Tam. ? A wood of Tinne- 
velly, of a light-brown colour ; specific 
gravity 0*832 ; building in general. — Coh 
Frith. 

ORGOON ? A light-brown coloured wood, 
close-grained and strong, grows in the 
Santhal jungles, plentiful near Sooree and 
scarce beyond Bfl^ee-bahal up to Hasdiha. 
Used by the natives for building purposes 
and might be used in the construction of 
timber bridges. — CaL Engineei^s Journal^ 
July 1860. 

OBOPHEA, A genus of middle-sized 
trees of Ceylon, O. coriacea grows at Dim- 
boola and Raxawa in the central provinces, 
at an elevation of about 3,000 feet : O. 



P-^-KA-THAN. 

obliqua, Hf. et 21, in the Galie and Batiia- 
poora districts, at no great elevation, and O. 
zeylanica, Btume^ in the central provinces, al 
an elevation of 2,000 to 3,000 feet— TAw. 
Fn. PL Zeyly p. 8. 

OROPHEA ERYTHROCARPA, Bedd. 
A tree of the moist forests of the Anamollay 
Hills, with a small wood, but ^strong and 
close-grained. — Major Beddome. 

ORUPU-LINGI MARAM. The Mala- 

yala name of a Malabar tree that grows to 
about twelve feet high and ten inches in 
diameter : it is very close-grained and dur- 
able. — Edye^ Forests of Matabitr and Canara. 

OSHOEO, ITsiA. Jonesia asoka. A tree 
of Ganjam and Groomsur, of extreme height 
50 feet, circumference 3 feet, and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch, 8 feet. Scarce in Groomsur, but 
abounds in Bodogoda, where it is burnt for 
firewood. The flowers are offered at the 
shrines of the Hindu divinities. The bark is 
used medicinally in diarrhoea. — Captain Mac- 
donaldy Major Beddome. 

OSYRIS PELTATA. 

Pha-oun. BuBif. 
This is found in Tavoy.— JTaZZ. 

OUK-GUAY, BuRM. This tree is found 
all over the Tenasserim provinces, but it is 
scarce, and yields a perishable short-graiaed 
wood. It is not heavy and floats in water 
when seasoned. Its maximum length is 15 
feet and maximum girth IJ cubits.^ Cxplom 
Donee. 

OUK-ETINE, BuBM. A treeof Monl- 
mein, wood used in ordinary house-building. 
Oal. CaL Bx. 1862. 

OUN-THUAY, BuRM. ? This white, 
soft, wood, is met with in Amherst, where it 
is employed for common carpentry purposes. 
It is not subject to injury from insects. — 
Capt. Danee. 



PAD-DAN, BuRM. In Amherst, a timJ 
ber used for making drums and musical in- 
struments. It is a kind of red sanders wood. 
---Cat. Sx. 1851. 

PADBL The Tamil and Halayala name 
of a Malabar and Canara tree, which is about 
twenty feet long and eight inches in diameter : 
it produces a small white flower, in shape like 
the fuchsia (?) or rather the snow drop, which 
has a most powerful fragrance $ they are pre- 
scribed in infusion as a cooling drink in fevers. 
The leaves, if steeped in a portion of lime 
juice, make a most grateful and cooling drink. 
This is one of the sacred trees, and considered 



ihe property of the pagoda ; and the flowers 
are held sacred for the purpose of decorating 
the dancing-girls' heads on days of ceremony. 
-^J^ifytf, Forests of Malabar and Canara^ 
{Note. — Is this one of the Bignonia, B. chelo- 
noides P) 

PA-KA-THAN, Bn&M. A timber <aree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mei^ui, of maximmn 
girth 2 cubits, and maximum length 12 feet. 
Abundant, but scattered all over these pro- 
vinces, inland. Its timber, when seasoned^ 
floats in water. It is used by Burmese to make 
paddles, oars, &c. ; is a tough, durable, good 
wood, but too widely scattered to be easily 
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PANDAN. 



obtiuDed, unless such a large quantity be 
ordered as would repay a search in the forest. 
^Captain Dance, 

PALA ? In Penang, a tall thin tree ; wood 
used for planks. — Col, Frith. 

PALA MABAM. The Malayala name of 
one of the jungle fruit trees of Malabar and 
Canara. It produces a fruit which the natives 
use medicinally, but.as a timber it is of no 
rtine.—Edyej JPorests of Malabar and Ca- 
nara, (Note — Is this the Mimusops hex- 
audra ?) 

PAL UTAN ? In Penang, a wood of 
light-brown-colour, got from a large tree ; 
only used for planks. — Col. IHth. 

PALAVARAYNEE, Tel. In the Nalla 
Mallay, a light, yellow, hard wood, which Mr. 
Latham thinks is the Peda kalmesnra of the 
Northern Circars. — Mr, Latham. 

PALAWAH, BuRM. A beautiful but 
heavy red wood of British Burmah. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 52. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 45 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. 
It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot. — Dr. 
Brandis, Cat Cat, Ex. 1862. 

PALENGA ZEYLANICA, Thw, 

PalengA-gMS. BlUOH. 

A large tree, 40 to 60 feet high, of the 
Ambagamowa district in Ceylon, growing at 
an elevation of about 3,000 feet. — Thw, En, 
PL Zeyhy p, 287, Mr. Fergusson. 

PALI. In Tamil, Irambu in Malabar, 
Palari in Portuguese ; is the Ceylon wood 
known in England by the name of Iron-wood. 
It grows to about thirty feet in height, and 
twenty inches in diameter. It is very useful 
for stocks of anchors, piles for jetty-heads, 
beams in store-houses and places where 
strength b required ; for such purposes it 
will be found useful and durable : it may be 
obtained in great quantities at a very moderate 
rate. — Edye on the Timber of Ceylon. {Note, 
— Is this a species of Mesua ? M. ferrea.) 

PALIURUS ACULEATA. 

ChriaVs Thorn. Eno. | Thiiin of KanlKwar. 

Grows in the N. W. Himalaya : is com- 
mon in the Holy Land and is there called 
Christ's thorn, from a tradition that the plat- 
ted crown of thorns was made of its twigs. — 
Dr. J, It, Stewart. 

PALLAGA PAYANYE. The Malayala 
name of a Malabar and Canara tree, which 
means '* plank wood." It grows to about 
twelve inches in diameter and fourteen feet 
in height. It is soft and light, and is used by 
the natives for country vessels and catamarans. 
This wood, and all the light jungle woods, are 



of little value, in consequence of their early 
and rapid decay.— ^</ytf, Forests of Malabar 
and Canara, 

PALM TREE WOODS. Notices of the 
palm woods will be found under the names of 
their respective trees, the principal of which 
are the Areca catechu ; Borassus flabellifor- 
mis ; species of Calamus ; Cocos nucifera ; 
species of Corypha, the Nipa fructicans, 
many products of which — their woods, leaves 
and fruits — are largely used in India ; palm 
woods are sparingly employed in England for 
cabinet and marquetry work, but sometimes 
for billard cues which are considered to stand 
remarkably well ; < they are also turned into 
snuff-boxes, &c. The smaller kinds are im- 
ported under the names of Partridge canes 
(called, also Chinese or fishing canes), also as 
Penang canes from the island of Penang, to- 
gether with some other small palms which are 
used for walking-sticks, the roots serving to 
form the knobs or handles. The knobs of these 
sticks exhibit irregular dots something like 
the scales of snakes, these arise from the small 
roots proceeding from the principal stem ; 
which latter shows dotted fibres at each end 
of the stick, and streaks along the side of the 
same. The twisted palm sticks, are the cen- 
tral stems or midribs of the date palm ; they 
are twisted when green, and stretched with* 
heavy weights until they are thoroughly dry : 
they are imported from the Neapolitan coast, 
but are believed to be produced in Egypt. 
The shells of the cocoa-nut and coquilla*nut, 
and the kernels of the areca or betel-nut, and 
those of the corosos or ivory-nut, have like- 
wise their uses in English workshops. But, 
only two or three varieties of the several 
hundred species are imported into Great 
Britain from the East and West Indies, They 
are known in England by the names, palm, 
palmetto, palmyra and nutmeg, leopai*d, and 
porcupine wood, &c., from their fancied resem- 
blances ; for, when they are cut horizontally, 
they exhibit dots like the spice ; and when 
obliquely, the markings assimilate to the 
quills of the porcupine. The trunks of palms 
are not considered by physiological botanists 
to be true wood, they are all endogenes, and 
all grow from within, and are always soft and 
spongy in the centre, but are gradually harder 
towards the outside : they do not possess the 
medullary rays of the proper woods, but only 
the vertical fibres, which are held together by 
a much softer substance like pith or cement, so 
that the horizontal section is always dotted, by 
which they may be readily distinguished from 
all true woods. The colours and hardness of the 
two parts differ very materially. — Tredgold. 

PANDAN, Hind.? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, furnishing a hard, red imher.'^Cal. 
Cat. Bx. 1862. 
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PANDOR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a soft, white wood. — CaL Cat, Ex. 
1862. 

PANEEOLLO, Urta. AtreeinGanjam 
and Goomsur, of extreme height 40 feet, 
circumference 2 feet and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet Tolerably common and burnt for 
firewood. The bark is used medicinally. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

PA-NGAN, BuKM. A compact white 
wood of Amherst, used for boats and oai*s, and 
for making musical instruments. — Captain 
Dance, (It seems to be Gmelina arborea). 

P ANICHIE . The Tamil and Portuguese 
name of a tree which grows in Ceylon and 
Travancore. In Ceylon it grows tail and 
straight, from thirty to sixty feet high, and 
ten to twenty-four inches in diameter. In 
Travancore it is not more than twenty feet 
high, and is curved. It produces a fruit 
which resembles externally the small russet 
apple : when pressed it yields a very glutinous 
juice, which is used as a substitute for glue ; 
and may be considered in that country as very 
superior to glue for the use of joiners. In 
Ceylon, this tree is converted into masts, yards, 
&c., for country vessels ; and the native 
carpenters consider it the best sort of all the 
jungle woods for that purpose. — Sdye on the 
Timber of Ceylon. (JVbte.— This seems to be 
the Diospyros embryopteris. — Feanon,) 

PANJAB WOODS have been largely 
described by Dr. J. L. Stewart, Conservator of 
Forests ; by Lieut-Colonel Lake, Commis- 
sioner, JhuUundhur Division ; by Mr. Powell 
in his Hand-book of the Panjab, quoting 
Dr. H. Cleghorn's Report of the Jury 
on Woods at the Panjab Exhibition of 1 864. 
The trees commonly seen in the plains of the 
Panjab or near hill-ranges ai*e the kikar (A. 
arabica), the beri (Z. jujuba), the siras (A. 
serissa), the shisham (D. sissoo), the mul- 
beiTy (Morus indica, &c.) In Lahore and 
in the Southern disti-icts, clumps of the wild 
palm, Elate sylvestris, are met with and 
produce a pleasing effect At Madhohur, the 
casuarina and the eucalyptus have flourished 
wonderfully ; the tun (cedrela toona), a valu- 
able tree, grows along the canals, and ought 
to bo very largely cultivated. The Eucalyp- 
tus thrives well, almost everywhere, but it 
frequently dies when young, or if it get too 
much water during the rains ; combined heat 
and great moisture it cannot stand. Ailanthes 
excelsa, that magnificent tree, bids fair to be 
introduced ; as well as the carob bean (Cera- 
tonia siliqua), and some of the Salt Range 
trees, tecomia, box, olive, &c., are being tried. 
Tracts of " rakhj'' or waste land, are to be 
met with in portions of many disti*icts in the 
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Panjab ; in the Lahore district there are no 
less than 86 such tracts, consisting of plots 
of uncultivated ground ; the total area Lb 
2,50,000 acres, but all of this does not yield 
wood — a great deal is grazing ground, much 
of which is quite capable of being brought un- 
der cultivation. The great value of the wood 
bearing rakhs consists in their being the source 
from which all the fuel for railway con- 
sumption is to be taken. The trees most 
commonly met with in ** rakhs" are the 
jhand (kundi in Sindh), Prosopis spicigera. 
This is the best fuel wood, being heavy and 
compact, and bums slowly : when staked 
it is liable to be attacked by white ants. 
The Phulahi (Acacia modesta) is not found 
in the southern district. ThePalasorDhak 
(buteafrondo6a),in Amritsur,and also east, but 
not in the south. Karil (capparis aphylbi,) the 
leafless caper, will burn while green and gives 
out great heat ; but otherwise is not esteemed 
as a fuel plant J&l or v&nr — (Salvadora 
oleoides) is a bad fuel, quite useless for loco- 
motives, but can be used for steamers. Salva- 
dora indica also occurs in the south, it is called 
*' kaura vari." Of the Tamarisk, three species 
occur, farw&, far&s, or ukhan. Tamarix orien- 
talis grows easily and rapidly to a large tree ; 
it is resinous and is a good fuel, but emits a 
bad smell in burning. The lai (or Tamarix 
indica is a large shrub; and chilchi (T. dioica), 
is a small shrub with wood, fit for basket work, 
&c. : it grows by the sides of rivera, &e, 
Bh&n (Populus Euphratica,) is abundant ia 
the south, but the wood is light, and while 
burning throws out sparks or burning flakes 
which endanger steam boats. Mallan (Zizy- 
phus nummularia), is very common, but 
only used for fodder ; it has no wood to speak 
of. Dr. Stewart gives in his list as rarer in 
<< rakhs," Acacia arabica, A. eburnea (labur), 
Dalbergia sissoo, Zizyphus jujuba, and kangu 
(Lycium Europeum). 

In the most eastern portion of the Paojab 
territories, there are forest tracts in the val- 
leys of the Giri, Tonse and Pdbar rivers, 
which flow into the Jumna. These valleys 
adjoin the district of Oarhwal, in which deodar 
forests are in abundance : in the valleys them- 
selves, there appear to be detached forests of 
deodar, and some of " kail" (Piuus excelsa), 
while, lower, there are forests of " Chil" 
(Pinus longifolia), or '^ sulli" as it is called i i 
Garhwal. These rivers are all rapid in the ' 
course, and have i*ocky beds : the angles the ^ 
flow are often considerable, and they ai i 
generally practicable only for logs of sleeper,o - 
other short, lengths. The 7\}nse river is unde : 
the Garhwal and Dehra-dhoon authorities: th i 
Pdbar and the Obi run through Bashahi r 
and Sirmoor, respectively : there is but UtU 2 
deodar in the upper valleys, the streams a > 
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rapid and the volume of water scanty. The 
interior hills of Bashahir are still covered 
with the finest forests of deodars : at Nachar, 
in this teiTitory, the size of the tree is im- 
mense. The photographs of Messrs. Shepherd 
and fioame have made many readers familiar 
with some of these ti'ees : one great tree, 
which divides into two trunks afterwards, is 
36 feet in circumference.* Many cedars may 
be seen over 20 feet in girth, and from 100 to 
150 feet high. The Sullej river is veiy 
furions and has a rocky bed : but, on the 
whole, the difficulties of floating timber are 
not insuperable : rafts cannot be constructed 
above Bilaspur. The Beas river rises in a 
sacred pool, called " Vyas Rikhi*' in the 
Rotang pass, at the head of the Kulti valley. 
The scenery of the river valley is veiy 
beautiful, and is unlike that of the Chenab 
orSutlej. The river is fringed with trees 
and studded with green islands. There is a 
good riding path close along the bank which 
does not exist upon any other river in the 
Panjab. Besides deodar in the upper Beas 
valley, "kail" (Pinus excelsa), elm, maple, 
oak and walnut are abundant. On the Parbati 
box occurs ; also olive and the twisted 
cypress (Cupressus torulosa) are found in 
small quantity. The Ravi is the smallest 
and most rapid of the Panjab rivers. It 
rises in British ten'itoiy in the taluka of 
Bara Bungahal : its course in the hills is for 
1 30 miles, apd the average fall for this por- 
tion is 115 feet per mile. Near the head 
tliere is not much timber, a s^ood deal having 
been felled in past times, and the rest consists 
of trees immature or inconveniently situated. 
The principal tributaries axe the Budhil, the 
Tuna, the Seul and the Siawa. On the first is 
situated Barmawar, at which place there are 
a few fine deodars. The Chenab is, next to 
Sutlej, tlie largest and longest of the rivers. 
In physical features the valley of this river 
resembles that of the Sutlej. Both rivers 
rise in arid regions and flow between lofty 
ranges of mountains, generally rocky and 
precipitous, but often finely wooded. The 
Jhilam, a lai*ge portion of the course of 
this river is through the foreign territory 
of Kashmir, flowing out from the valley 
through the Pir Panjnl range, at the Bara- 
mula pass, and first touching British terri- 
tory at Pattan. The snow on the Kaghan 
heights melts in March, and the river acquires 
volume in April : the full flood lasts from 
May till July. The finest submontane forest 
tract in the Sculern Panjab Himalaya is the 
remnant of a once far more extensive tract 
of *' sal" at Kalesar, in the Ambalah district. 
The forest is on the extreme north-east corner 
of the district in a fork of the Siwalik, on 
the rigbt bank of the Jumna, opposite the 



Khara head of the Eastern Jumna Canal, and 
about 3 miles above the head of the Western 
Jumna Canal at Haturkhund. There arc 
patches of " sal" in Kangra and Hushyarpur, 
but the tree here attains its western limit, and 
has not been seen across tlie Ruvi. Thai 
districts are of greater or less extent in the 
various districts of the Panjab, and some of 
them chiefly valuable for the grazing they 
yield to large herds of cattle, who pay the 
" tirni" or gi*azing tax to Government. The 
following is the list by Dr. H. Cleghorn, 
Reporter to the Juries (in Powell's Hand- 
book, Econ. Prod., Panjab, pp. 526 to 532) ; 
and those with an asterisk are named by 
Dr. J. L. Stewart to be the chief timber trees 
of the Province : — 



Abelia triflon 
Abies SmlthiAUft 
Acacia Arabic** 
,, Gupreuiformia 
„ catechn* 
,. eburnea 
.. elaU» 

farneaiasa 
,, julibrlssln. 
,, Uucophloaa 

modegta* 
„ Jttcquemontil 

ilTiua 
„ speeiosa, var. mollis* 
„ Btlpalata 
Acer coltratum* 
„ sterculiacenm 
„ baYigatum 
,, caudatum 
Adelia serrata 
Adhatoda vat ica 
iEgle marmelos* 
Albixsla odoratlsiiina* 
Alnus Nepalensii 
Amrgdalus Persica 
Andromeda oTalifolia 
Armenlaca Tulgarls. 
ArtocarpuB Integrifolia 
Arundinarla utllii 

,, falcata 

Aiadlraohta Indica* 
Balanites i¥:gypilaea 
Bambuaa stricta 

„ arundinacea 
Bassia atifolia* 
Bauhinia acuminata 
variegata 
„ var. purpurea 

„ variegata 

Bentbamia fragifera 
Borberis aristata and other 

species 
Betiila bhojputra* 
Bergera Koenigii 
Bignonla suavoolons* 

Indica (calosanthcs 
Indica) 
„ suberosa 
Bombax heptaphyUum* 
Boswellia glabra 
Buddie ia orispa 
Buchananla latlfolia 
Bntea frondoaa 
Bttxus sempervirens 
Ceesalplnia sepiaria 
Calotropis prooora 
Callicarpa incana 
Calligonnm polygonpldes 
Capparis aphylla* 

„ spinosa 
Careya arborea 
Carissa diffusa 
„ edttlis 
Carpinns viminea* 
Casearia tomontosa 
Cassia fistula 
Casnarina oquisitefolia 
Cedrela toona* 

„ var serrata* 
OedruB deodara* 
Celastrus spin 
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Oelastrus panrlflora 
Celtis eaueasia 
eriocarpa 
„ Nepalensis 
Cerasns (Pninns) pnddum 
t» ( M padus) comuta 
Cinnamomum albiflonun 
Citrus auranUum 
Colebrookia oppoaitifolia 
Conocarpus latlfolia* 
Cordia augustifolia (sub>op 
posltifolia) 
myxa 
,. Macleodii 
Coriaria Nepalensis 
Comus macTopbylla 

„ oblonga 
Corylus iaoera 

•« colnma 
Colon easter bacoillaris 

rotnndifolia 
obtusa 
CratMgus orennlata 

.. oxjacantha 
Cratteva rellglosa 
Cupressus sempervirens 

n torulosa 

Cydonia vulgaris 
Dalbergia Ougeinensis (Ougel 
niadalbergloides) 
,. robusta 

Dalbergia sissoo* 
Daphne oleoides 
Desmodium tilief olium 
,, argenteum 

Deutsia stamina 
Diuspyros laneeolata 
,. lotus 
„ moutana 
,. tomentosa 
DodonsBa Burmannia 
Ehretia aspera* 
serrata* 
Eleagnus conferta 
Elwodendron Roxbuzghii* 
Emblica offlcinalis* 
Erythrina stricta 
Eriobotrya japoniea 
Euphorbia Royleana 
Euonymns flmbriata or E. 

HamiltonH. 
Eucalyptus, aevercU tpecies 
Falconerla insignis 
Feronla elephantum 
Ficus caricoides 
„ glomerata 
,, Indica 
„ oppositifolia 
„ Roxburgh U (macro 

pbyUa) 
„ religiosa 
„ venosa 
Flacourtia saplda 
„ sepiaria 

Flnggea virosa* 
Fothergllla involucrata (Par- 

rotia Jacquemontfana) 
Frazinus floribunda* 

., xanthoxyloides 
OArdenla tetrasperma 

Z 
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Oarruga pinnata 
Oleditsehia triaeanthni 
Gmelina arboxea* 
Grewia aBiatica 

„ ' betulsofolia 
elaatica* 

,. oppositifolU 
Bothli 
Grislea tomentoea 
Gjmnospoiia splnosa (Gelac- 

trus gpinosos) 
Gynaion TesUtTim (Cordia 

vestita 
Hellcteres Isora 
Hlppophae aaUcif oUa 
Holanrhena aotldysenteriea 
HTznenodictyon ezG»I«a 
HyperantbeFa pterygwperma 

(Moringapter.) 
Hex dipTTen* 
IndJgofera arborea 
Jatropha carcaa 
Juglani regia* 

Janipenu ezcelaa(J.arborea)* 
t, oommunia 
„ iquamoaa 
Kydia ealyolna 
Lagentxasmia panriflora* 
Lawionia inennia 
Lonloera qoinqaeloeiilariB 
Lycinm Enropmim (or L. 

Edgeworthii 
Mangif era Indica* 
Marlea begontfoUa 
Melia asederach* 
Melia lemperyirens 
Mickelia onampaca* 
Miinoaa rabloaaUa 
lOmnaopa elengl 
kauU 
Honta alba* 
tovigata 
sinenaia 

,, panriflora 

M aerrata 
Myrlea aapida 
Myricaria «p. {qu. M. Ger- 

manlca) 
Naudea oordifoUa 

•« parylflora 
Nerlnm odorum 
NuBsieasya hypolenoa 

(BcDhmeria salldfolla) 
Nyctanthea arbor-trlatta 
Odina wodier* 
Olea EnropflBa* 

„ f erroginea (Royle) 

„ euspidata 
Ongenia dalbexgloidea 
PaUnma acnleata 
PwkiiuonU aeoleata 
Pavia Indica* 
Pentaptera tomentoaa* 
Pboenix ay] veaferi 8 
Ploea Webbiana (P. pindros) 
Pinna ezoelaa* 

„ Qerardiana 

„ longlfolia* 
PiataeU intlgerrima* 
„ ter»binthua 
Platanna orlentalia* 
Poinciana regia 
Pongamia glabra 
Popnlua alba 

balsam if era 
Enpbratica 
,« foaUgiato 
Pnoona arboreA 

,, mncronata* 
PxlnsepiA utllia 
ProaoirfB apidgera (P. Ste- 

pbanlaaa} 
Pnuraa domestlea 

,, insitlU 

„ padna , 
Paidium pyrifemm 
Pteroapormnm aeexlfollam 
Pnniea graaatnm 
PntranJlTa Boxbnxghil 
Pymaaonparl* 
baccaU 
oommnnia 
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Pynu Kumaonensia 
„ mains 
„ rarioloa* 
Qnercui annulata 
dilauta* 
ilex 
incana 

semocarpifolSa* 
,, floribunda 
Randla (longisplna?) 

„ dnmetorum 
Reptonla buxifoLia 
Rhamnna vlrgatua (Persica) 

,, purpnreuB 
Bhododendron arboreum 

,, canpannlafcnm 

,, lepidotnm 

Bhna acnminata 
„ cotinos 
„ panriflora 

M semialata (R. bnc- 
kiamela) 
Ricinua commnnla 
Bibea nubicola, glacialia, groi- 

snlaria 
Roylea elegana 
Rosa BrunoniAna 
„ eglanterla 
„ maerophylla 
,. Webbiana 
Roblnla maerophylla 
Rottlera Unctori* 
Rnbns fnticoaa 
,, flams 
,, pnrpnrena 
„ fasiooarpna 
8ag«vetla oppontifolla 

,, Brandrethiana 
Salix Babylonic* 
.. alba 

caprea (.£gyptiaca) 
tetrasperma 
§ptcic$ 
SdVaoora oleoides 
„ Peraica 
Sapindna aenmlnatna 

,, detergens* 
Scbleichera trijnga* 
Semecarpus anacardinm 
Sesbania iEgyptiaca 
Spiraea Lindleyana 
„ hypoleuca 
„ callusa 
Sponia WightU 
Spondias mangifera 
Staphylea emodi 
Stillingia sebifera * 
Symplocos panicniata 

„ racemoaa 

Syringa ennodl 
Syx^um jambolannm 
Stercnlia Roxbnrghii 

„ Tillosa 
Tamarindns Indica* 
Tamarix dfoiea 

„ gaUica (3yn. Indica) 
,, orientalis* 
Taxns baccata* 
Tecoma nndnlata 
Tectona grandis* 
TerminallA beUerica 
,, obebula 

,, arjona* 

Tetrantbera Roxbnrghii 
Trophia aspera 
Ulmns campestria* 
„ erosa* 
virgata 
integrifoUa* 
VaticA robuBta* 
Viburnum foetens* 

„ continifolinm* 

„ atellalatum* 

Vitex negundo 
VitU vinifera 
Wrlghte* moUissima 

„ Unctoria 
Xanthoxylnm hostile 
Ziiyphns Jujnba 
vulgaris 
nnmmularia 
flexuoaa 



»» 
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-^Drs. Clerghorn^ and J. L. Stewart, Mr. 
Fowellf Hand Book of the Panjaby pp. 5 to 
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PARITIUM TXLIACEUM. 

PAN-LOUN. In Tavoy a cloBe-grained 
red wood : used for building. — Dr. Wallich. 

PANOON. A large tree of Lucknowi 
grows spontaneously in. the Tarai, its lai^e 
timber is used for beams, &c. — Cal. Cat. JSs* 
1862. 

PAN-THEET-YA. In Tavoy, a good, 
white, rough wood ; useful for boat-building. 
—-Dr. Wallich. 

PAPISRANG. From Penang, are two 
notices of woods of this name, viz. : 

Fapisrangfy purple colour. A strong wood ; 
used for beams. 

Papisrauff, wood of a pale brown colour. 
Six to nine feet in circumference, forty feet 
long ; not good for beams ; chiefly used for 
f ur n i ture. — Colonel Frith. 

PABAMIGNYA CITRTFOLIA, Wtght. 

Limonia citiifolia, Jlood>. PL In. \ Pamburoo. Sinoh. 

According to Mr. Mendis, a tree of the 
southern province of Ceylon, the timber of 
which is used in house-building, &c. When 
variegated it is a beautiful wood, and is used 
for furniture and cabinet work, buoys for 
fishing nets, &c. A cubic foot weighs 48 
lbs., and it is calculated to last 40 years.^-ifr. 
Mendis. 

PARAN-THA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein. Its wood is soft and used for ordinaiy 
purposes as a building material. — Cal. CcU. 
Ex. 1862. 

PARANYAN? Champac? A tree of 
Akyab, which grows to a moderate size, and 
is procurable in the Sandoway district. Wood 
used as planking. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

PABAT Y M ARAM, the Tamil name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree. It grows to about 
twelve inches in diameter, and twelve feet 
long, and produces a nut which the natives 
cat, and on which wild animals feed. It is not 
of much value. — Edye, Forests of Malabar 
and Canara. 

PA-RA-WA. In Amherst, a hard, i-ed, 
compact wood, with large fibre, and fit for 
gun-carriages or other similar purposes. It 
is exempt from attacks of insects. It is used 
for spears and arrows. {See Paerawa : are 
they identical and a species of Grarcinia ?) 

PARCUTILLE. The Tamil name of a 
tree which grows to about twenty-four inches 
in diameter, and fifteen feet in height. It's 
used by the natives in boats, houses, and oth< * 
works : it is not of great value. — F^ye on tk \ 
Timber of Ceylon. 

PARITIUM TILIACEUM, Ad. Jm . 

Hibiscus tortuosus. | H. tiliaceiis 

Belli-pita. Singh. 
Grows in India, and the Moluccas, use : 
chiefly for fences and the fibre of its bark.- • 
Mr, Fergusson, Voigt, 120. 
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PASELAY. 



PAVETTA INDICA. 



PARKIA BIGLANDULOSA, fV. ^ A. 

Mimoea pedunculata, Rorb. 
Cheodn pboL Hind. | Sambrani mana. Tel. 

A veiy elegant tree of the Malay Archi- 
pelago : but grown in India. The Malays 
are said to be fond of the mealy matter which 
surrounds the seeds, and of the seeds them- 
selves which taste like garlic. The flower 
buds resemble balls of red velvet ; wood is 
of fair quality. — Voigiy Dr. RiddelL 

PARKIA BIGLOBOSA. A very elegant 
tree of lai'ge size, introduced from Africa, the 
legumes are filled with a fariuaceoud pulp, the 
wood is hard and promising, but a supply of 
timber is not yet procurable. It is surrounded 
by an astrigent bark from which a watery 
extract has been prepared, the' value of which 
for tanning purposes has yet to be tested. — 
Dr. Clegkorn in M. S. J. E. 

PARKIA ROXBURGHII, Q. Don. 

Mimosa biglobosa, Hoxb. 

A tree of Assam and Syll^et, wood not 
known. — Voigi. {Note, — Are the last two 
identical ?) 

PARKINSONIA ACULEATA, Linn.; 
W. ^ A. 

Earbadoes flower 
Jenualem thorn. 



fence. 
Eno. 



Genet epineux. Fa. 
Wilaiti Idkar of the Panj. 
Simajiluga. Tel. 

A small graceful tree, with large yellow 
flowers, of the West Indies and South America 
domesticated in India. It grows 12 or 15 
feet high and is seen cveiy where in hedges of 
the Peninsula, springing up with less care 
than any other tree, is valuable for hedges, 
and furnishing abundant cuttings for fuel. A 
useful fibre is obtained from its stem, valuable 
as a paper matenal. — Voigt^ Drs. Riddell^ 
Royle^ Eng. Cye. 

PARR AW AH, BuRM. A timber of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, abundant all over 
Tenasserim and Martaban provinces ; of 
maximum girth 3 cubits and maximum length 
22 feet. When seasoned it sinks in water. 
It is a durable smooth-grained tough wood ; 
used by Burmese for sticks, helves for pick- 
axes and hoes, handles of chisels and otlier 
tools, &c. Recommended for helves and 
handles of tools generally. — Captain Dance, 
{Note. — See Pa-ra-wa. Is this a Garcinia ?) 

PARSI, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore 
with hard red timber. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
See Phases. 

PASA LINIJA. A Penang wood of a 
light brown colour. A large tree, used only 
for planks : soon decays. — Col. Erith. 

PASELAY, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of 
awhity brown colour. Used for furniture 
CoU Frith. 



PAT A J UN. A Panjab tree of moderate 
size, the length of trunk to fii*st branch 12 
feet, and girth 5 feet. Wood white, liard, not 
very heavy, strong and durable, close-grained, 
used for zemindars' houses and agil cultural 
implements. Leaves used as fodder, and the 
fruit used by brahmins as necklaces. — Lieut. 
Got. Lake, Commissiofierf JhuUundhur Divi- 
sion. 

PATKEALE. A tree of the western 
parts of Ceylon, a cubic foot of its wood 
weighs 42 lbs., and it lasts 40 years. It is used 
for common house-building. — Mr. Mendis. 

PATON WA, Uria. Gardenia, Species ? ? 
A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme 
height 20 feet, circumference 1 foot, and height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 5 feet. Used chiefly for firewood 
being tolerably common. The fruit thrown 
into a pond of water kills all the fish in it, and 
is used for that purpose by the keyout or 
fisheimen. This mode of catching fish is 
designated " Macho Mohneebaro." The fruit 
is said to be poisonous, but the seeds are used 
medicinally for fever. — Capt. Macdonald. 

PATTI VAYNGU (which means dog- 
wood), the Malayula name, in Malabar and 
Canara of one of the inferior sorts of jungle 
wood : it is considered of little use or value. — 
Edye^ Eoretti of Malabar and Canara. 

PATSENG-NGO, Burm. ? In Tavoy, a 
superior high-coloured aromatic wood, like 
mahogany. — Mr. Blundell. 

PAULA Y, Tam. In Tinnevelly, a wood 
of a deep straw colour. Fancy work. — CoL 
Frith. (Major Beddome says this is Alstonia.) 

PAULGHAT WOODS. Colonel Frith 

notices the following woods in this district : 

Ab Eney. Eroopoottooirvolly. Kova. 

Bamboo. Ittee veittee. Gome teak. 

Benieak. Knllen toak. Oodoogoo. 

Cedar. Kurroovalagom* Portia. 

Cedar-root. Kurroomardoo. Teak. 

Cautovanga. Kurroongaulee. Vangay. 

Chadaohey. Muroodoo. 

PAUL-TEAK, Tam. In Travancore, a 
wood of a brown colour, speciBc gravity 0*739. 
Used for furniture, gun-carriages, &c. — CoL 
Frith. 

PAUSEE. In Kimedy, a tree 60 feet in 
height, 5 feet in circumference and 30 feet to 
the first branch : furnishing a light hard wood, 
used to make presses, wheels, &c. — Captain 
Fhilipps. See Phasee. 

PAVETTA INDICA, Linn. 

Ixora paniculata, Lan. | Ixora pavetta, Roxb. 



Kookoor choora. Bkno. 
Pavetta. Singh. 



Pavetti. Tam. 



Abundant all over India, timber very small. 
^Roxb. i, 385, Thw.y Voigt, M. E. J. R. 
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PEGU TIMBER TREES, TIMBER AND FANCY-WOODS. 



PAVETTA TOMENTOSA. 



Papirree. Tel. 



I Papatta. Tel. 



Wood hard but very small. It grows all 
over India. — Roxb. i, 386, Captain Beddomej 
Dr, Mason. 

PA VIA INDICA, Royle., It. ; Him. BoL 



Jauz makaddam. Ar. (the 

fruit.) 
Himalayan chesnut. Emg. 
Horse chesnnt. ,, 

Indian „ ,, 

Knor : kanor ; kanur. 

Hind, of BeasandSutlej. 
Kunour. Hind. 
Pangla. 



Ban-khor. Hind, of Jhul- 

lundhur. 
Ban-akhrot. HiKD. 
Gun. Panjab, Chenab and 

Ravi, 
Gugu. Panjab, Chenab 



and Ravi. 
Hane of K angra. 
Hanudan of „ Chenab. 
Tor jagga of Trans-Indus. 

This is a vei*y large lofty tree, not less 
omamental than the English horse-chesnut, 
and attains a girth up to 10 to 15 feet. It 
grows on the mountains of Kumaon, Gurhwal, 
Sirmore and Kanawar, also near the sources 
of the Ganges and on the higher hills, Cis- and 
Trans-Indus, at elevations of 4,000 to 9,000 
feet. The wood is soft but strong ; is of 
a white or light colour, veined, fine-grained, 
easily worked and polishes well. It is used 
for ordinary building and cabinet purposes, 
for packing cases, water troughs, tea boxes, 
and rough pattern making, and some of the 
Thibetan drinking cups are made from it. 
The seed contains a large proportion of fecula, 
and though combined with some bitter prin- 
ciple, is eaten in the Himalayas. — Boyle's 
niustr. Him. BoL, p. 135, Lieut-Col. Lake, 
Br. J. L. Stewart, Voigt, 97. 

PEE-DAUP, BuRM. Mimosa, Species. A 
wood of Tavoy. — Dr. Wallich. 

PEEDOO MARAM, Tah. A small tree 
in Wynaad, where it grows plentifully ; wood 
used for building. 

PEE MA PEW, BuEM. White Peema, 
Eng. a tree of maximum girth 6 cubits and 
maximum length 30 feet. Very abundant all 
over the Tenasserim and Martaban provinces 
near the red Peema. When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is a tough wood, lighter than, 
but does not last for so long a time as, Bed 
Peema, and rots in any position when shut 
out, as in the hulls of ships, in store, &c. — 
Captain Dance. {Note — Is this Lagerstroemia 
reginsB ?) 

PEGU TIMBER TREES, TIMBER 
AND FANCY-WOODS. The forests of 
Pegu and their timbers have been described 
by Drs. Mason, Falconer, McClelland and 
Brandis. Timber for ordinary purposes is 
most plentiful throughout all parts of the 
southern forests. Dr. McClelland noticing 76 
timbers of these forests generally, says of the 

WliiU iroo<i«, —-Eighty-five species are soft and use- 

fo " 



less, being only fit for fuel. Many of them however 



are valuable, either for their fruit, gums, oil-seeds or 
spioes ; others, for their close and oomp»et stnieture, 
are employed in the manafaoture of small ware, as s^ 
species of Naudea is used for making oombs. and two 
species of Erytkrina yields the light cnarooal employed 
in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

These light woods, useless as timber, belong to the 
families of Urticacea (including more than twenty 
species of Ficua, ) and Sterculiaceaiy Laurinea, Ruhiaeeae. 
MpristicaceaSf Anonacea, iSpomdiacea and BignonUtccae^ 
with odd species from other families. 

The remaining white woods, twenty-fire in number, 
ai-e valuable for their strength and closeness of grain. 
Seventeen of these are fit for house-building, viz: — 



(1) Hibiscus maorophylla. 
Kydia calyclna. 
Eriobena tillf olia. 
Connanu speciosa. 
Grewia flonbnnda. 
Grewia roectabiUs. 

„ HookerlL 
Saplndus mbiginosa. 
Millingtonia simpUdfoUa. 
Sandoricum Indlcam. 



(10) Amoora (Aglaia; rohl- 

tuca. 
JngLans tzlcooea. 
Oeloxinm btfarlum. 
Bxencaiia sgallocha. 
Walsura piscidia. 
Cinsrium geaicnlatma. 
Indigof era, n. 
Terminalia belerie^ 
violata. 



»» 



And eight, from the hardness and fineness of their 
pain, are valuable as fancy woods for oabinet-m^ik- 
ing, vis:— 



(18) Bemeoaipus anaoaidium. 
Slbia, 9p^ (glomexata.) 
CaBnaria pentandra. 
Chanlmoogra odorata. 
Stryclmos nux-vomica. 



Oonocarpus robitstiis. 
Baohinla pairifloca, 

' „ brachycanjNL 

(25) EbBodendron iniegilfo- 

Ua. 



RedrCoHowred TToocff.— These are twenty-five in num- 
ber, seven of which, from their strength and solidity, 
are adapted for the various purposes of house-build- 
ing, viz:— 



(26) Heritiera minor. 

,, litoralis. 
Eugenia pidcheUa. 
E. mTttifolia. 
E. vulgaris. 

E. teinifoUa and E. Jam- 
bolana. 



Sonneratia apetala. 
Terminalia dnebola. 
LagerstnemU pTuimah. 
Aglaia epectabilis. 
(82) Ulmus alteraifclias 
Ulmus integiifollus. 



Seven, from the elegance of their grain and 04»lour, 
are suited to the various purposes of which mahogany 
is used, viz : — 



(33) Oedrda toona. 
Swietonia chHrrswa 
ArmoBla dasycarpa. 
Pterocarpus dalbeigioides. 



Ganva arborea. 
Baningtonia aentangula and 

B. spedoea. 
Castanea Indlea. 



And eleven are suited to the finer purposes of fiancy 
cabinet work, viz :— 

(40) Adenantbera pavonlna. 
Calophyllum longifolium. 
Dsliebampia pomif era. 
Pygeum acuminata. 
Pnotlnia serratifolia. 
Aeada stipulata. 

Yellow Woods.— These are four in number, hard and 
fine grained, and suited to fancy pmposes :— 

SL) Omelina arborea, 
orinda bracteata. 



Acada catechu. 
Acacia serissa. 
Acacia eUita. 
Riciniu dlcooca. 
Antideima panic 



M orinda < 
Gardnla cowa. 



Dark-brovm Woods.— Theae are twelve in number 
and are all valuable. Eleven are adapted for hovxae- 
building, and probably for ship-building and one for 
special purposes requiring great strength and hard- 
ness : — 



(54) Pterospermum aeeroides, 

also P. subacerifoUum and 

P. acerifoUum. 
Pentaptera axjuna and P. 

glabra. 
MelanorrhflBa nsltata Theetsee 

or Lignum vite. 
Dalichampia pomifera. 
Butea frondosa. 

Black Woods. — ^These consist of four different kinds* 
all of which are valuable for their strength and hard- 
ness :— 



Bfkngif era atteauata. 
Anaoudium oeddentalc 
Ziiyphus jujuba. 
Avenfaoa oarambola. 
Pieiaidia sapota. 
Ancestrolobus cainea and A 

mollis. 
Rondeletia tinetozla. 



(06) Dalbergia, Speeits, 
Cassia Sumatrana. 



Inga zyloearpa, and 1. bl|e 

mina. 
l>iosp.vro8 melanoxylon. 
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PENANG. 



PENG-LAY-OUN. 



XAfflU-brown Woods.— There are'nine Yarieties of this 
coloured wood, embracing all the timber of most yalne 
in the Province, exduaive of Teak. 



(70) Dipterocarpufl alatm. 
Dipterocarpiu torbinatus. 
Shorea robiuta. 
Mdlcocca tiljuga. 



Dillenia aixgosta, also 
■cabra and D. ipeeioM. 
Hopea odorata. 
Aaadarachta Indica. 



D. 



The above list embraces all the useful tim- 
ber found in the forests of the Pegu province, 
except teak. Besides timber well adapted for 
house-building, the list contains several pro- 
mising kinds diat have never yet been fairly 
tried for ship-building, and which, in point of 
strength, are equal to teak or oak. The .tim- 
bers referred to more especially are, Melicocca 
trijygOf Inga xylocarpa and I, bijemina : 
Fterogpermum aeeroides : Pt. subacerifolium 
and Pi, CLcerifolium : Pentaptera arjuna and 
P, glabra : Lageritrcemia pymmah : Careya 
arborea : Elceodendron integrifolia : Cono- 
carpus robusttu: Sibia^ sp.: and Connarus 
gpeciosa, Nos. 73, 68, 54, 65, 30 and 37, Nos. 
25, 23, 19, 14, and 4 are also deserving of. 
trial for ship-building, and No. 56 for any 
special purposes, where great strength and 
density are required. Until these trials be 
decided, the timber employed for house-build- 
iog purposes should be restricted to other 
kinds. The following are the trees which 
may be had, in the Southern forests, of any 
size and to any extent : — 

SMpindw acuninaia. 
OcUnawodier. 
DfUenia augnsta. 
Dfllenia leabra. 
BlaeiEweUia ■piraUf , 
fiiaekwttUia perpisqva. 
dvytia amodna. 
Bombaz pentandra. 
Oonnanu, apeeUi. 
Kanelea p»vlflonL 
Nftttclea cordifoUa. 
Nanelea nndnlata. 
Nanelea cadamba. 
Uvaria ▼ontricosa. 
Blgttonla spathodea. 
Blgnonla coronaxia. 
Blgnonta adenophjrUa. 
SteronUa alata. 
StarenUa omata. 
^ereolia ramoea. 
Steroulia f ootida. 
Stonmlia balangat. 
flUTcnlla guttata. . 
BletPM dicocca. 
Artoearpas inclia. 
Aitocarpn* liqnosa 1 
Sandotlciun Indicnm. 
Pentaptera glabra. 
PoDtaptera aijima. 
THotpyrou melanozylon. 

— Dr. McClelland in India Selections No. IX. 
See Aktab, Amherst, Abakan, Buehau, 
MouLMEiK, Fjcqu, Pbome, Tenasskrik. 

PENANG. This beautiful island has 
been largely bared of trees, in the progress of 
agriculture. About the year 1830, the late 
Lt.-Col. Frith of the Madras Artilleiy gave 
a list of 42 of its woods under their native 
names with short descriptions of them. These 
will be found in the alphabetical arrangement : 
18 woods were sent to the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and 45 to that of 1862. 



Tenninalia bellerloa. 
TerminaUa scnTola. 
Uibisciu macrophylla. 
Orewia floribonda. 
Fieos macrophfjla. 
Fleui lanceolaria. 
Vicua congeita. 
Ficna glomerata. 
Fious cordlfoUa. 
Ficus nitida. 
Fleas urophylla 
FicuB plsifera. 
Hcus bifasla. 
Ficns mamilaria. 
Ficiu oppoaf tlfolla. 
Krdia calyoina. 
Eaiodendron, speciu. 
Celtia tetranthera. 
Grewla nudiflora. 
Strychnos nuz vomica. 
Oardnia cowa. 
Dlpteioearptu torblnatoi 
Dlpteroearpus alatus. 
Walsnia piscldia. 
Waltheria yelntina. 
Macrochloraa spectabllla. 
Dalbexgla robosta. 
Dalbexgla frondota. 
Lagentnamia pjmmah. 



42 Woods of Penang by Colonel Frith, 



Brantey. 

Bunho. 

Bintagor. 

Curapas. 

Gooran. 

Chinjeritt. 

Cumpaa. 

Cawa-Arang. 

Canis. 

Chiuraoy. 

Coooa-nat. 

China red wood. 

Oeylon ebony. 

Damarlout. 

Dunorhung. 



Drum. 
Hama Raja. 
MaddangKamen- 

hir. 
Miraban . 
Middang Tan- 

dack. 
Maakaw. 
Mankadu. 
Maliler. 
Maribot. 
Mandara. 
Nebong. 
Paaa. llnija. 
Pala. 



Pinang Bach. 
PaU Utan. 
Papisrang. 
Penang Teak. 
Penang Jack. 
Kangha. 
Rokam. 
Bed wood. 
Sankuang. 
Satin wood. 
Siam ebony. 
Teak. 

Tampinnia. 
Tija. 



The following 18 furniture woods, gi*own 
in Penang, were sent to the Exhibition of 
1851 :— 



1. Angsena, or Senna Bay < 

mah. 

2. Baloh Bunga. 

3. KuUm. 

4. Baloh Bunga. 

5. Betel-nut tree root. 

6. GloTe tree. 

7. Cocoa-nut tree root. 

8. Durian (wild). 

9. Eboeh-tree root. 



10. Ebony. 

11. Guava wood. 

12. Ibool wood. 

13. Kamuning. 

14. Baloh. 

15. Mirlimoh. 

16. Penahg Wood. 

17. Banggas. 
la SiamWood. 
19. TimbasL 



Penang woods sent to the Exhibition of 
1862:— 



Ahtow. 

Bahkoh. 

Bayor. 

Bayang Bada. 

Bea-babi. 

Bintaling. 

Brangan. 

Ghampada. 

Champadah Ayer 

Dammar laut. 

Oading-gading. 

Gaham. 



Jelatoh. 

Jermalang. 

Jong-puslis. 

Jelutong. 

Juntangmalah. 

JuraL 

Kampa>. 

Kampaa. 

Klat. 

Koolin. 

Madang-Berai 

Maoepaate. 



Mungkudu. 

Murbow. 

Nangka. 

Napgka pipet. 

Piaang-piHing. 

Pulai. 

Rungaa. 

Sittola. 

Tampineh. 

Tumpang. 

Tumusu. 



Many of these various names may be 
synonyms. 

PENANG JACK. Wood of a yellow 
colour. Used only for ornamental furniture. 
—Co/. Frith. 

PENARU PALAM MARAM, the Ma- 
layala name of a Malabar ti*ee. It is used at 
times by the natives, but is of little value. — 
Edye^ Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

PENEBARROO, Singh. A wood of the 
eastern province of Ceylon. A cubic foot 
weighs fts. 61 , and it is paid to last 50 to 90 
years. It is used for rafters, &c. Fences 
made of the sticks of this tree are most 
durable. — Mr, Mendis, 

PENG-LAY-BYUN, Burm. A small- 
sized tough wood of Tavoy. — Mr, Blundell, 

PENG-LAY-KABOAY, Burm. In Tavoy 
a heavy smaU-sized wood ; suitable for hand- 
spikes, handles, &c. — Mr. Blundell. 

PENG-LA Y-OUN, Burm, In Amherst, 
a timber used for spear handles ; it is a most 
valuable wood, compact, homogeneous, very 
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PHOBEROS. 



PHOTINU. 



heavy, of a deep-brown colour and fine grain, 
having no tendency to split, and exempt fix)m 
attacks of insects. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

PENG-LAY-OUN, Burm. In Tavoy, 
strong, rough, red wood, like Mimosa serissa. 
— Mr. BlundelL 

PEN-LAY-PEEN, Bqrm. A Tavoy wood, 
used in building. — Dr. Wallich. 

PERJI, the Malayala name of a tree which 
grows in the forests of Malabar and Canara to 
about twelve feet in height, and ten inches in 
diameter. Its wood is very hard and strong, 
and used by the natives for kuees and boat 
timbers ; and is ranked amoog the jungle- 
woods of the coast — Edye^ For esls of Mala- 
bar and Canara. 

PERRA MARA in Malayala, Coia Maram 
in Tamil, are the names of a tree that produces 
the guava fruit. This tree gi'ows to about 
twelve or eighteen feet high, and eight inches 
in diameter ; its wood is very hard and close- 
grained. It is used, in conjunction with the 
jungle- woods, for inferior purposes, but is 
generally known as a gai'den fruit tree. — 
SdyCj Forests of Malabar and Canara. 
{Note. — Psidium pyriferum.) 

PET-THAN, Bdrm. A tree, abundant 
in Tavoy and Mergui, not procurable in 
Moulmein. When seasoned it sinks in water. 
Maximum girth and length not ascertained. 
A very hard and durable wood, used by 
Burmese for Tjredges. — Captain Dance. 

PEW-BOCK, B URsr. A tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length of 25 feet. 
Very abundant along the sea coast near Tavoy 
and Mergui. When seasoned it sinks in water. 
It is a strong, tough, durable wood ; recom- 
mended for helves. — Captain Dance. 

PHASEE, Uria. a tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, of extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference 6 feet, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the fii*st branch, 30 feet. 
A light hai'd wood, used for sugar presses, 
rice-pounders and bandy wheels, and oc- 
casionally for making boats. It is tolerably 
plentiful. — Captn. Macdonald. {Note. — Dr. 
Gibson pronounces this to be Dal berg ia 
paniculata. Major Bcddome mentions that 
it is Ano-geissus acuminatus, and believes 
this and the Pars! of Chota Nagpore and 
Pausee of Kimedy to be identical.) 

PHATAL PIPAL, Hind. ? A tree of 
Chota Nagpore, with a hard, white timber. — 
Cal. Cat, Ex. 1 862. 

PHAT THAN, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used for chisel handles. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex, 1862. 

PHOBEROS. Several of this genus occur 
in the extreme south of India, but little is 



crenatus of Wights Trod.y p. 29, occurs 
according to Major Beddome on the Shevaroy 
and Neilgherry Hills- P. Wightianus, W. 
and A.y occurs on the Neligherries. P. chi- 
nensis, Z^to, occui*s as a small tree in China^ 
and P. Roxburghii is a tree of Sumatra. — 
Major Beddome^ Voiyt. 

PHOBEROS G^RTNERI, Thw. 

Katu-Kunindo. Singh. 
Wood hard, strong, elastic. Branches and 
young shoots tied round arms of out-riggers 
to strengthen them. — Mr. Fergusson. 

PHOBEROS HOOKERIANUS, Wright. 
A large tree growing in the central province 
of Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,000 to 7,000 
feet. — Thw,,p,il. 

PHCENIX. A genus of palms, the species 
of which are found in the south of Europe, 
in the north of Africa, and in the south of 
Asia, eastwards to the Archipelago. As they 
do not furnish much useful timber or fancy 
woods a mere notice of them and their pro- 
ducts may here suffice. 

PhcRnix dactylifera^ Linn., the famed date 
tree of Arabia, grows there to a height of 50 
to 80 feet. Baskets are made of the leaf 

stalks. 

Fhcenix farinifera^ Roxb., grows along 
the Coromandel coast. It has an edible fruity 
and its stem contains a fccula which is used 
as food by the natives in times of famine. The 
leaflets are wrought into sleeping mate, and 
the common petioles are split into three or 
four, and are used to make baskets of varioas 
kinds. 

F/iCBnis si/lvestriSf Roxb. Fl. Ind. iii, 787. 

Date Palm. Eng. i Sendh ka jhar. Hna>. 

Wild Date. „ 1 

Fruit. 
Date, Wild. Bno. j Khajur. Hind. 

Common all over India, is generally sup- 
posed to be the Ph. dactylifera, in its uncul* 
tivated state. In the south of India, this 
tree is usually seen short, stunted and crooked, 
as it is generally notched for the sap. When 
not interfered with it grows straight and tall, 
in the Paujab up to 50 feet with 2 feet of 
girth, and attains its full size in 40 years. 
The trunks freed from the inner pith, are 
used as water conduits, and extensively for 
the foimation of embankments, temporary 
bridges and piers. Its juice is of great value, 
as palm wine, which is largely used as a 
stimulant, and is extensively converted into 
sugar. — Voigt^ Dr. Gibson^ Lt.-Col. Lake. 

PHOTINIA. Of this genus, two species 
are found in the south of India, P. Lind- 
leyana, W, and A. Pr.^ in the Neilgherry and 
Pulney hills, and P. Notoniana, W. and A- 
known as to the quality of their woods. P. P/*., of the Neilgherry and Animulhiy hills» 
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PHYLLANTHUS RETICULATUS. 



PIEN-MAH-NE. 



both yielding woods adapted for cabinet- 
maker's purposes. Voigt mentions P. ser- 
ratala and pustulata gi'ows in China and 
Japan, and P. integrifoiia in Nepaul, but 
Bengalensis, Wdllieh, a small tree of Nepaul, 
the Kbassja hills, Assam and Chittagong : 
and P. eugenifolia, LindLf a tree of the 
Khassja mountains : their woods are not 
known. — Dr. McClelland^ Voigt^ Major 
Beddatne, 

PHOTINIA SERBATIFOLIA ? 

Douk-jrat. BURM. 

Found in the neighbourhood of Rangoon 
and along the banks of streams in the Rangoon 
district, in the dii'ection of the teak forests. 
It yields a red wood, adapted to cabinet- 
making. 

PHUGOORA, A Panjab tree, produces 
a kind of edible ^g. Wood used for fuel and 
agricultural purposes. — Lieutr Colonel LakCy 
Commissioner^ Jhullundhur Division. 

PHUTKAL, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with a soft, white wood. — Cid. Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

PHYLLANTHUS, Species, Brandis. 

Nasha. BCRH. 

A light-coloured wood, exhibiting a natural 
shine or polish when planed. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 35. In a full-grown tree on good 
8oil the average length of tlie trunk to the 
first branch is 30 feet, and avenige girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet. 
--Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ej, 1862. 

PHYLLANTHUS EMBLICA, Linn. 
Emblica officinalis, G<srt, 



Nelli-gass. SiKCH. 
Topa nelli Tam. 
Ooaarika. Tel. 



Aaluj. Arab. Hucd. 
Aoola. DuK. 
Aonli Maub. 
Amlaka. 8an& 

This tree grows in Ceylon, in peninsular 
India, northwards to the Jumna, westwards 
to the Panjab in Bengal, and east to the 
Moluccas. It is common in Ceylon, on expos- 
ed grassy places, up to 4,000 feet. In the 
Bombay side, it is pretty common, both inland 
and on the coast. Wood is hard and brittle, 
but rather durable, particularly under water, 
but is seldom obtainable sufficiently straight, 
except in gardens where it is often grown. 
In the Panjab it is used in dooi- frames and for 
small " kurree." The bark is very astriugent 
and used in tanning. Fruit is pickled or pre- 
serred in sugar. The fruit is one of the in- 
gredients for making ink. See Emblica offi- 
CIRALI8. — Thwaites, Qibson, Voigt, Lent,- 
CoL Lake. 

PHYLLANTHUS RETICULATUS ? 

A shrub of the Coromandel side of India, the 
Konkans and Bengal, with a wood white and 
durable, and employed by the hill people for 



various economical purposes. It is frequently 
employed for ornamental hedges. Cattle eat 
the leaves. 

PHYOO, BuRM. A tree of maximum 
girth 1 i cubits, and maximum length 1 7 feet. 
Abundant in Tavoy and Mergui, also in less 
abundance in Amherst province. When 
seasoned, it floats in water. It has a tolerably 
good strong wood, but not with much tenacity 
of fibre. — Captain Dance. 

PICEA WEBBIANA, Lamb. 



Picea pindrow. 

Silyer fir. Eno. 
Webbs Pine. 



>» 



I Pioea khutrow. 

Spruce fir. Eno. 

Ilimalayaii fir. 



t» 



ToB also Tons from SuUej 

to Jhilam. 
Pandur of Kotgarh. 
Pal6dar of HaziCra. 
Bewan of Kaghitn. 
P^ of Lahaul. 
Dhfinfi of Pangi. 
Sal (near Badrawar). 
Krei of Chilaa. 
Rfy&l, t(mg, birr^ of Kaah- 

mir. 



Baj Qr Pashtti. 

Pan, span or krok of Kan4- 

war. 
BndiL 
Pindrau, pandrai, chilrav, 

chilrai, khatrau, than era, 

of (Sutlej Talley and 

Basabir). 
Moranda, r&gha, raisalla 

of Kumaon, &c. 



Dr. J. L. Stewart gives also the following 
as Panjab names of the tree : — 



Badar. 
Rag. 



Salle. 
Sara. 



BewarL 
Kulre. 



This tree has two varieties, Pindrow and 
Khutrow, which have by some been made 
into species. It is abundant in the Panjab 
Himalaya at elevations from 5,600 to 1 1,500 
feet, frequently forming dense forests at or 
near the highest belt of tree vegetation up to 
the Indus. It is also found on the Safed Koh 
and in Kafiristan. It attains, (according to 
Hoffmelster) a height of 130 to 140 and 200 
feet, with a girth ranging from 10 to 32 feet. 
It is one of the least valued of the Himalayan 
Coniferae, for the fibres of its white, soft, coarse- 
grained wood are often twisted, and it rots 
readily where there is moisture. Under 
shelter and in dry climates it lasts longer, and, 
cleft not suwn, is used for shingles and door 
frames. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, page 224, Mr. 
Powell. 

PICIIHRA, Hind.? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, with a soft white wood. — Cal. Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

PIENCHE, Tam. A Ceylon tree, the 
wood of which is of a dark colour, and very 
heavy and close-grained. It grows to about 
twelve inches in diameter, and fourteen feet 
in height. From this tree the native carpen- 
ters make the frames of vessels, it being 
considei*ed durable ; it produces a fruit which 
is of no nse.-^Edye on the Timber of Ceylon. 

PIEN-MAH-NE, Burm. A Tavoy tree, 
yields very strong knee-timber.— Dr. Wallick. 
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PINATHA. 

PIEN-MAH PUE, Bqrm. A Tavoy 
wood. — Dr, Wallich. {Note. — Are tliese two 
species of Lagerstroemia ?) 

PIERARDIA, Species f 

Kunna. BUBif. | Kuzzo. BuBM. 

A timber tree of Tavoy. — Dr, Wallich, 
PIERARDIA SAPID A, Royle. 

Kanft-yoe. Bubm. 1 Latco ? Hind. 

A small tree of Tipperah and Burmah. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 61 ; in a fuU-growu tree 
00 good soil, the average length of the trunk 
to the first branch is 16 feet, aud average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 4 feet. 
Dr. Brandis says that the wood is not used, 
but Dr. McClelland notices Pierardia sapota, 
Kanayoe, Burbc., as plentiful in the Pegu and 
Tounghoo forests as well as about Rangoon, 
and with a wood dark-brown in colour, and 
the Moulmein Committee sent to tlie Exhibi- 
tion of 1862, a specimen of the wood of 
Pierardia sapida, Ka-na-oo, Bukm., as a tree 
of Moulmein with a very hard wood : used for 
wheel axles. P. macros tachys, occurs as a 
tree of the Anamullay and Wynaad, but 
nothing is known of its wood. — Drs, Brandis^ 
McClelland, Cal Cat. Ex. 1862, Rot/le's III 

PINANG ?— Bach ?— -A Penang wood of a 
brown colour. A large tree, wood used 
for beams. — CoL Frith* 

PINLAY JALLAT, Burm. A tree of 
maximum girth 2-^ to 3 cubits, and maximum 
length 15 feet. Tolerably plentiful by thp 
sea side and very near to the water's edge, in 
the Tenasserini provinces. When seasoned, 
it floats in water. Its wood is strongly 
recommended for fuzes, it is free from oil 
and acid, and light, yet strong ; it is much 
used for I'ockets of enormous dimensions and 
for wooden guns, aud is used for the burning 
of the dead phoongyes and on other occasions. 
-^Captain Dance. 

PINNAI, Burm.? In Amherst, said to 
be a fruit tree ; the wood affords a yellow 
dye, and is a compact, handsome, yellow 
wood, suitable for common cabinet purposes. 
It is probably an Artocarpus. Indeed, under 
the same Burmese name, Mr. Blundcll de- 
scribes an Artocarpus of Tavoy with a strong, 
close-grained yellow wood.— Ca/. JSx, 1851, 
Mr. Blundell. 

T PINATHA, Bdrm. ? In Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui, a tree of maximum girth 5 
cubits, and maximum girth 25 feet. Yeiy 
abundant all over the Tenasserim provinces, 
particularly in the old deserted towns. When 
seasoned it floats in water. It is a light wood 
with a yellow hue which darkens on exposure. 
Useful from the yellow dye which boiling 
extracts from it, and whicb is permanent in 



PINUS EXCELSA. 

cloth, and not affected even by boiling water. 
It is used by Phoongees. This wood has a 
fine tone when struck, and is used for musical 
instruments by the Burmese, it is used by 
English brush-makers for the backs of hair 
brushes, being a handsome wood which takes 
a good polish. — Captain Dance. {Note. — Is 
this a species of Artocarpus. Is it the same 
as Pinnai ?) 

PINGS. The Pine tree genus consists, 
for the most pait, of timber trees, many of 
which are of great beauty and of much value 
on account of their timber. Several of them 
grow along with fir trees (Abies), yew trees, 
and the larch (Larix) in the northern Hima- 
laya, in China and Japan, and one or two in 
Burmah, one ? in Cochin-China and one in 
Arabia. These have been noticed by Drs. 
Wallich, Royle, O'Shaughnessy, ' Ilooker, 
Mason» Brandis, Cleghorn and Stewart, and 
Thunberg described others in Japan. Tlic 
following may be noticed. 

PINUS BRUNONIANA, Wall. 

Pinus dumosa, Lamb, j Abies Bninoniaxia ? 



Silver Fir. Eno. | Semadoong. 

A tree of Nepaul, Bhootau and Gossain 
Than, growing occasionally in dense and 
gigantic forests, 70 to 80 feet high, with a 
clear trunk of from 15 to 20 feet, and a spread- 
ing branching head. Dr. Hooker measured 
one 28 feet in girth. — Eng. Cyc, Hooker*s 
Him. Journ. 

PINUS DAMMARA, Burm. Wall. 
According to Dr. Wallich, in Tavoy, a very 
lai'ge tree, used in building. — Dr. Wallich. 

PINUS EXCELSA, Wall. 



Tong-Bchi. Chin> 
Lofty pino. Eno. 
Kail or kaili or khal of 

Safclej. 
Darchil dar-chir of 

Ghamba. 
Partal of Kaghan, Jhilam, 

Chamba, «c. 
Andal of Chenab. 



Kuel of Sirmoor k Gurwahl 
Lhim tser, chiti of Kana- 

war, Chamba, ^kc 
Bi ar of Hazara. 
Limanui of Pashtn. 
Pinni of Kafiristao. 
Shorn ahing, Som of La* 

hauL 
Yari, Tero, of Kachtnir. 

Resembles the Weymouth pine, and is 
remarkable for its drooping branches. It 
grows in West Nepal, not in East Nepal aud 
Sikkim, but is common in Bhootan. It is 
found with the deodar, at Narainhutty, Thcc^. 
It is common at from 6,000 to 1 3,000 ff k 
in the Himalaya west of the Indus, in Ka( r- 
istan and near the Safed Koh. Trees up to 1 »0 
feet ai-e met with, with a girth of 8 or 10 fe it- 
The name Excelsa relates to its height on \ le 
mountains. Next to deodar, its close-grain d, 
durable timber is the best of all the Himalay in 
conifersB, and is employed for building p r- 
poses, shingles, and so resinous as to be ut ed 
for flambeaux. --Drs. O'Shaughnessy, pr /e 
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PINUS LONQIFOLU. 



PINUS SMITHUNA. 



612, J. L, Siewartj p. 235, Hooker's Him, 
Jour., Vol. II, p. 45, Mr. Fowell, Lt Col 
Lake, Royle's Illusir,, p. 349. 

PINUS GERARDIANA, fFalL 

Neoza CMlghosa, Slpkin, 

Chiri Pawj. 
Gftlboja of GhiTA. 
Prita. Pa»J. 



Mirri of PuigL 
Oftlgojaof „ 
Ka&ti of Ravi 



Edible Pine. Eno. 

NeooL HiVD. in Kumaon. 

Chflgonh. PUSHT. 

Jolgotah. „ 

Bi of Kanawar. 

Neoia or Chilgoca of 

C3ura. 

This tree ranges in the Western Himalaya 
at 5,800 to 8,800 feet. It grows beyond the 
range of periodical rains far among the hills 
in Kafiristan, in the Safed Kob, north of 
Kabul, in the basins of the Sutlej, the Ravi, 
the Chenab and the MaiTU, near Astor and 
Ghilghit, and its presence indicates a dry 
climate. Its asiial girth is 6 or 7 feet, and 
It does not grow higher than 50 and 60 feet. 
The trunk is short, and its branches are 
often much curved. Its timber is not mnch 
used, but it is tough. It is very resinous, and 
it is used for torches and fuel. The nuts 
are much prized for food, and sell for about 
2 annas the seer in the hills. — Eng, Cyc, 
Drs. G'Shaughnessy, p. 613, J. L. Stewart, 
p. 225, Mr. Fowell, Boyle's Illust,, p. 350. 

PINUS KJEMPFERI, Lambert. 

Abiea KsempferL 

A native of Japan, found-wild on the moun- 
tains of Fako. 

PINUS KHASYANA^ 

Tin-yoo-ben. BuBM. 

Found on the hills in British Burmah, 
between the Sitang and the Salween rivers at 
an elevation exceeding 3,000 feet. It is a 
stately tree, sometimes as high as 200 feet to 
the top, but owing to the difficulties of trans- 
port from these hills no timber of this species 
has as yet been brought to Moulmein. There are 
two kinds, both very rich in resin. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first branch ia 80 feet,and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
iB9feet.^Dr. Brandts, Col. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

PINUS LATTERI, Mason. A tree of 
Amherst province, on the banks of the 
Thoangyeen river, 50 to 60 feet high, or 
more, and 4^ to 8 feet in girth. It is not 
found west of the Donaw mountains. The 
Karens make tar from its wood, which is 
excessively resinous. — Dr. Mason, As. 8oc. 
Joum.yJan., 1849. 

PINUS LONGIFOLIA, Lamb., Boaib. 

Biar wood. £hq. 
Cheer. Hnm. 
Svllah. 
TbanflflL. 
Surml. ,, 
Chir. Pakj. 
Drab. 
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Ghil. Pahj. . 
Nathtaz or Nakhtar. Paitj 
Ransum ,, 

Salla also Sari, Hindn- 
vtani and Himalaya 
beyond the Panjab, 



Grows in the Himalaya, in the entrance to 
Nepal, in the Cheree pass, along the Tonse 
and Jumna rivers, in Kumaon at 2,500 to 5,000 
feet, is common in the Siwalik hills, in the 
Paujab plains and in the Suliman range at 
elevations ranging from 1,800 to 9,000 feet : 
its girth is about 8 feet and elevation 
about 100. Growing at the lowest of the 
pine tree elevations, it is the most readily 
obtainable from the plains, and, as the wood 
is light, it is often employed as a substitute 
for £nglish deal. It is light-yellow in colour, 
light and easily worked. There are, however, 
two varietias of this wood in commerce, one 
with a straight, and the other with twisted 
fibre, and the former is much preferred .espe- 
cially when required for planks, but both 
kinds are used for building purposes, for roofs, 
boat bottoms and tea boxes. It is full of 
resinous matter like the wood of the deodar, 
and both these are frequently employed in 
the hills for making torches. The ^' ganda 
baroza** or '' khardalla," resin exudes from 
this tree, and is used for coating timber to 
prevent decay from the action of water ; it 
is also valuable as an application to sores and 
forms a material in the manufacture of glass 
bangles or rings worn by native women. 
The bark is employed in the preparation of 
charcoal. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 226, Boyle 
III., pp. 340, tf 51, Ifr. Powell and LietU.'Col. 
Lake quoting Mr. Bames* Kangra Settlement 
Report, para. 143, Mr. R. Thompson. 

PINUS MA8S0NIANA, Lamb., Abel ? 

Tinyooben. BOBIL 

Is a moderate-sized tree found in the forest 
of Dipterocarpus grandiflora (Eng forest), 
east of the Salween river. Spars of this 
species have occasionally been brought down 
to Moulmein. In a fuU-grow?! tree on good 
soil the average length of the trunk to the 
first branch is 50 feet, and average girth mea- 
sured at 6 feet from the ground is 6 feet.— 
Dr. Brandts, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. {Nbte'-Is 
this Dr. Mason's Pinus Latter! ?) 

PINUS PINDROW, Boyle f 

Abies Pindrow, Royle. I Pioea Khntrow. 
Pioea „ I „ WMnaiUL, Lxmb. 

Pindrow. Hnn>. 7 | Morinda. Hnnx 

A magnificent species, even to the limits of 
the forests, and growing in Kumaon along 
with the deodar. It comes near P. Webbiana. 
— Boyle*s Hlustr. 

PINUS SMITHIANA, Wall. 

AbioB Khutrow ? | Abiea fimithiana. 

Indian Silver Fir. Eko. 1 Seh. Hind. 

A Spruce fir tree of enormous size on the 
slopes of the Himalaya. It has a dark and 
sombre appearance, but is peculiarly graceful 
owing to its symmetrical form and somewhat 
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PITOLO. 



PLATANUS ORIENTALIS. 



pendulous habit. Its wood is white, but con- 
sidered iudiifereut though readily split into 
planks, and is used for beams and posts. — 
Hooker's Him. Journ,^ Royle^s Illust. Him. 
Boty p. 350. 

PINUS WEBBIANA, Wall and Lamb. 



Pinus spectabilis, Lamb, 
Picea pindrow. 
kbutrow. 



9f 



Abies Webbiana. 
Picen 



j» 



Gobrea. HlUD. 
SalluT. „ 
Oonum. ., 



Webb's Fir. Enq. 
Purple-coned Fir. Eno. 
Chilrow of Northern Hima 
laya. 
Grows atgreat elevations of the Himalaya, 

where it is one of the principal ornaments of 

the forests. It attains a height of 30 to 90 

feet with a girth near the ground of 9 to 35 

feet, and is uubranched at Choongthan for 

40 feet. Its wood is white, soft, splits well, 

and is highly prized for its durability. — 

Hooker's Him.Joum^ RoyWsIllusL^f p,Z50, 

{Note. — This seems the Picea Webbiana 

noticed above.) 

PIRI. The Tamil name of a Ceylon ti-ee 
which grows to about twenty feet in height 
and two feet in diameter. It is very close in 
its grain, and is used by the natives for the 
fi-ames of vessels and in house work. It 
produces a fi'uit which is of no use. — Bdye 
on the Timber of Ceylon. 

PISTACIAINTEGERRIMA, H.f. et Th. 

Rhus integemma, W<dl, 



Tanhari. 

Shne. 

Masne. 

Drek. 

Gurgu. 

Tungu. 



Panjab. 



1* 



M 



^y 



KAkftT of Kangra and Salt 

Range. 
Kakrain „ „ 
Kakrangche of Kanawar. 
Kangar, or Kbangar of 

Murree Hills. 
Sarawan. Pushtu. 

This is an ornamental tree in sprinor. It 

grows in the Himalaya from Simla to Pesha- 
war and all over the Panjab at from 1,500 to 
5,o00 feet in height. It has a girth of 10 or 
12 feet. Its fine zebra-coloured wood is close- 
grained, makes handsome chairs, cabinets and 
other furniture, &c., and Europeans greatly 
esteem it. In Kangi*a it is made into sugar 
mills.— -ilfr. Fowell, Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 47. 

PISTACIA TEREBINTHUS. 

Khinjak. Pushtu. I Shne. Pushtu. 

Grows in the N. W. Himalaya. 

PITHECOLOBIUM SUBCORIACEUM, 

Tkw., En. P/., Zeylan,, p, 100. 
Meemini mara. Singh. 

A Ivge tree, growfug in the higher parts of 
the Anamullay hills and not uncommon, at an 
elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet, in the central 
province of Ceylon : wood seems very hard 
and strong. — Thw. En, Fl. Zeyl.y Major 
Beddome. 

PITOLO, Uria. ? A tree in Ganjam and 
Goomsur, extreme height 30 feet, circumfer- 
ence 2 feet, and height from the ground to 



the intersection of the first branch, 6 feet. 
Abounds, but is only burnt for firewood. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

PITTA KALOOCHIA, Ubia ? A tree 
of Ganjam and Goomsur, exti*emo height 36 
feet, circumference 3 feet, and height from 
the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 15 feet. Used for posts, plough- 
shares and firewood as the kaloochia, but is a 
larger tree and very plentiful.— Cap^otn 
/Macdonald. {Note. — Is this Diospyros syl- 
vatica ?) 

PITTOSPORUM FLORIBUNDUM, 
W. and A.Frod., p. 154. 

P. vertioillatum, WaU. Senada Nepalenais. 

Celastrus verticillata^ Roxb,, 

Yekaddee. Mar. 

Grows in Nepal, the Kheree pass, in the 
peninsula, and is a common tree in the western 
ghats, yields a strong, tough wood. — Voi^tj 
SO, Major Beddome. 

PLATANUS ORIENTALIS, lAnn. 

Doolb. Arab. | Buna, Bn-in, Bnnin. Pakj. 

Oriental Plane. £kg. | Chinar. Pebs. 

The Oriental Plane is indigenous in most 
of the countries of the Levant ; from whence 
it was transported in the first instance to 
Sicily. It is a native of Asia Minor, but 
extends into Cashmere. Some of the trees in 
the Turkish dominions, are of so gigantic a 
size, that the largest specimens in England, 
if placed near them, would appear like small 
shrubs. This plane was a great favourite 
among the ancients ; they prized it particu- 
larly for the close shadow which its spreading 
foliage afiTorded, and celebrated many of their 
festivities beneath its branches. According 
to Belon, the Greeks of Mount Athos were in 
the habit of making boats of a single piece, 
out of the trunks of the. largest tree. This 
tree is abundant in Cashmere, but does not 
seem to grow wild. It is seen frequently at 
villages in the Panjab Himalaya, cast to the 
Beas river, up to 8,300 feet in Tibet, and is 
common, planted, in AfFghanistan. In these 
places it i*anges up to 75 feet in height with 
girths up to 28 feet. The wood is rather soft, 
but is beautifully marked. It has a peculiar 
even handsome grain, but is not much valued, 
though it is made into doors and furniture, 
and used in turnery. At Kabul it is made inf 
gun-caiTiages, and in Cashmere into pointei 
boxes. The wood is much like that of th 
beech, but it is less hard, has a finer and close 
grain, and is more capable of receiving a goc 
polish ; it is, however, very apt to warp an 
split, is not durable, and is frequently attacl 
ed by the worm. Sinking the wood in watt 
for several years, is said to improve its qu« 
lity. In Cashmoi-o it never seeds, and 
only propagated by cuttings. Its bark oc' 
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PODOCARPUS NERIIFOLIA. 



POLAVA. 



fitooally becomes hypertrophied into a cork- 
like substance. — Dr, J. L. Stewart^ Mr, 
Fowell, Book of Trees^ p. 152, Boi^le's III., 
p. 344. 

PLEUROSTYLIA WIGHTII, fF. et 
A, 71. 
Pyam. Singh. | PyarL Singh. 

One of the Celastracese, common in Ceylon, 
but not large. A white coloured wood. — Mr. 
Fergusson, 

PL YE, is collected in the forests of Borneo. 
It is the root of a large timber tree of the 
same name* It is very light, more so than 
cork, and might perhaps be used for the same 
pui-pose. — Low's Sarawak. {Note — Is it the 
i*oot of Sonnei*atia acida : is it the Polai of 
Singapore ?) 

POAM also called Boa or* Boe by the 
people of Malabar, is a Malabar and Canara 
wood much like the timber called in Ceylon 
Palari, or Pali, and Ii'ambu, or, as known by 
the English name, iron-wood. It is a strong, 
heavy wood, and is considered durable. It 
grows from 20 to 30 feet high, and from 
twelve to thirty inches in diameter. — Sdye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

POCHOBORO, Uria ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur. Extreme height 30 feet. 
Circumference 2^ feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
6 feet. Tolerably common, only used for 
firewood and charcoal. — Captain Macdonald. 

PODADENIA SAPIDA, Thw. 

Rottlera stylanthus, Hiw. 

A large Ceylon tree, growing at Ambaga- 
mowa and at Marai Calai near Ratna province, 
at an elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 feet : wood 
not known.— 27*117. En. PL Zeyl., /?. 274. 

PODOCARPUS FERBUGINEA, Don. 

The Miro tree of New Zealand. It attains 
a height of 30 to 40 feet, and a circumference 
of * 6 to 8 feet, and yields hard timber of a 
red colour, also a bitter gum resin. — Bennetts 
Gatkerings, ^.416. 

PODOCARPUS LATIFOLIA, occurs 
in the mountains of Sylhet. 

. PODOCARPUS MACROPHYLLUS, 
grows in Nepal, Penang, Amboyna and Japan. 
— Royle's HI. Him. BoLy p. 349. 

PODOCARPUS NERIIFOLIA. ? 

Theet-min. Bdril, or Prince of Trocfl. 

A large tree with stem not very regularly 
shaped, found in British Burmah on the 
higher hills between the Sitang and Salween 
rivers, and on the i*ange which skirts the coast 
of the Tenasserim provinces. The wood is 
close-grained and may prove a substitute for 



box-wood. A cubic foot weighs Ibst 50. la 
a full-grown tree on good soil the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 6 feet. — Dr. Brandisy CaL 
Cat. JBx. 
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PODOCARPUS TOTARA, The " totara 
tree of New Zealand, attains an elevation of 
80 or 90 feet, and a circumference of 1 5 or 
20 feet, being in diameter next to the Kowrie 
tree. Its timber is of a red colour, becoming 
darker by age and exposure. Its wood is 
light and durable, excellent for planks and 
spars, and is held in high estimation by the 
natives for constructing? their canoes. It grows 
abundantly near the Kowa-Kowa river and 
also on the lofty hills near. It has an edible 
fruit. — Bennett's GatheritigSj p. 4 1 5. 

POINCIANA ELATA, Linn. 

Neerangi. Can. | Sooncaishk. Tel. 

Pade N&rrayan. Taic. | 

This willow grows in Malabar, and is much 
planted all over the Madras Presidency. Its 
wood is yellowish, does not crack, and is good 
for cabinet-makers' work. This tree has been 
extensively and successfully used by Major 
Lawford, Madras Engineers, as a protection 
for the footings of rivers and channel banks^ 
where it is not wanted to spread laterally and 
to cause obstructions. It should be planted 
in cuttings in December ; it grows quickly ; 
its wood might be used for basket boats. The 
tree affords a grateful shade, and though con- 
tinually stripped of its leaves, which, in 
Cuddapah, are extensively used for manuring 
indigo fields, it quickly replaces them and 
that abundantly. — Dr. Clegkom, Major Bed- 
dome. 

POINCIANA BEGIA. 

Gold Mohur Tree. £no. 

Introduced all over India. It is not useful 
for timbe/, but is valued for the beauty of its 
featheiy foliage, which is of the most vivid 
gi'eeu, and contrasts strikingly when the tree 
is in flower, with its gorgeous scarlet blos- 
soms. — Mr. FowelL 

POJO, Hind. P A tree of Chota Nagpore. 
with a soft, white wood. — CaL Cat. Ex. 1862, 

POLAI. A tree of Singapore. The wood 
is used to make floats for fishing-nets. It is a 
very remarkably light, white wood, and might 
probably be imported and used with advantage 
as a substitute for cork, and some similar 
substances. {Note. — Is this the Plye of 
Borneo ? Is it the Sonneratia acida ?) 

POLAVA, Tam. ? A Tinnevelly wood of 
a light-brown colour. Used for musket stocks 
and building purposes. — Colonel Frith. {Qu» 
— Is this the Careya arborea ?) 
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POODY VAGA. 



PONASO, Uria P a tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, but is not very plentiful. It is the 
common jack tree, Artocarpus integi*ifolia. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

PONG. The Tamil and Malajala name of 
a Malabar and Canara tree which has a very 
heavy and remarkably strong wood. It grows 
to about eight inches in diameter, and twenty 
feet in height, and spreads its branches to a 
great extent. The native carpenters prefer 
this wood for the knees of vessels, and also 
for general uses where strength is required. 
The trunk of the tree is applied to the pur- 
poses of the blockmaker, for shivers, blocks, 
&c. — Sdye, Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

PONGAH, Tam. P a Travancore wood of 
a brown colour, specific gravity 0'988. Used 
for building houses. — Colonel Frith. {Note, — 
Major Beddome says this is the Calophyllum 
elaturo, and identical with Colonel Friths 
Ponghu. Is this identical with Edye's Pong P) 

PONGAMIA, Species. Brandis. 

Thin-win. BUBM. 

This is not uncommon in dry forests, in the 
plains and on the hills of British Burmah. 
The heart-wood, which is black and tough 
but rather small, is used, there, for the cross 
pieces of haiTows, the teeth being made of 
Sha (Acacia catechu), Myouk-khyau, (Black- 
wellia tomentosa), and Gyo (Schleichera 
trijuga). A cubic foot weighs 60 lbs. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil tiie 'average 
length of the. trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 6 feet. It sells at 12 annas per 
cubic foot— Dr. BrandiSi Cal. Cat. Sx. 1862. 

PONGAMIA, Species. Brandis. 

Thit-pa-gan, BUBK. 
A soft wood of British Burmah, said to be 
useless as timbei\ In a full-grown tiee on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 40 feet, and avohige girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet 
It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot — Dr. Bran- 
die, Cal. Cat, Ex, 1862. 

PONGAMIA ATROPUBPUREA, Wall. 

DARK-PURPLK PoKGAMiA. This is anoblo tree, 
very common about Moulmein, and is used 
in boat and house-building. — Drs. Wallich 
and Mason. 

PONGAMIA GLABRA, Vent. 

Qaledupa Indica, Lam. I Dalbergia arborea, WUlde. 
Robinia mitiS| Linn. \ 



Kurunja. Beno. 
Karung. Buru. 
Hoongav. Can. 
Papri of Kumaon. 
SuK-ohaina. HiKD. 
Sukh-chain. 
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Kurunj. Mahr. 
MagiU karanda. Singh. 
Poonga maram. Tak. 
Kanuga ohottu. Tel. 
Kaniga. Tel. 
Korunja. Ubia. 



This graceful tree grows all over India and 



in the two peninsulas, attaining a height of 
40 to 50 feet. It is excellent for avenues ; in 
good soil it attains a large size, and has beao- 
tiful varnish — green leaves all the year round* 
It is very common in Southern India, flourish- 
ing equ^ly well in the ai'id plains of the Ccu:- 
natic and on the sub-alpine tracts of Mysore- 
It is common on die Bombay side, in forests 
chiefly, near and under the ghats, and will 
genendly be found skirting streams. Its wood 
is white and firm, and is used by the natives. 
On the Godavery, its wood is said to be stroDg, 
but it does not appear to be used Uiere. In 
Qanjam and Goomsur, its extreme height is 36 
feet, circumference 4^ feet, and height irgm 
the ground to the intersection of the fljnst 
branch 22 feet. The tree is very common 
there, but seems to bo used only for firewood ; 
the oil extracted from the fniit is used medi- 
cinally for itch and other cutaneous diseases, 
and is also employed as lamp oil. In Coimba- 
tore the wood is said to be only fit for fuel, 
though Dr. Roxburgh states that it is light 
and white and serves for a variety of purposes. 
Dr. Gibson thinks it may be of some use for 
household purposes. The boughs and leaves 
are extensively used as a strong manure, for 
sugar-cane especially. The bitter oil is much 
used on the Bombay side in the manufacture 
of native felt, and has gi*eat curative powers 
in itch and mange. Its leaves and pods are 
sold in the bazars of India as medicine. — Drs^ 
Wight, Gibson, J. L. Stewart and Cleghom^ 
8immondi Com. Prod,; Voigt, CapitUns 
Macdonald and Beddome, Messrs. Rohde^ 
Latham, Thompson Sf Fergusson, M. JB.J.R, 

PONGHU, Tam. P ? In Travancore, a wood 
of a brown colour ; specific gravity 0*960, 
three feet in circumference, used for building. 
Col. Frith. {Note — Major Beddome says 
that this is Calophyllum elatum and identiod 
with Colonel Frith's Pongah. See Poon, 
p. 214. 

PON-PATHERA, Tam. In Tinnevelly, 
wood of a whtty brown colour ; specific gra- 
vity 0-683. Used for building purposes. — 
-Col. Frith, 

PON-POSO KOMAREE, Uria ? A tree 
in Ganjam and Goomsur, extreme height 30 
feet, circumference 2 feet, and height fi-om 
Uie ground to the intersection of the fin 
branch, 8 feet. — Captain Macdonald. 

PONNAM, in Malabar. See Kcmari. 

POODY VAGA, Tam. ? A Travanror 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravil 
0-400, 4 (o 10 feet in circumference, 40 fee 
long ; strong, never splits ; used by wheel 
Wrights.— Cb/. Frith. (iVo/e.— Major Bed 
dome tells me this is the Pul-vage the Albizzi 
odoratassima.) 
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POOLY-ETTY, Tam. ? A Travancore 
wood of a black colour, specific g^vity 0*858, 
2 to 8 feet in circumference ; a strong wood, 
used for furniture.-^ Co^cme^ Friih. 

POON. A commercial term, said to 
be derived from some Malay word meaning 
tree, but seemingly applied in India to the tim- 
ber of several distinct trees, used for masts and 
spars. The Calysaccion angnstifolia, — which 
grows in Canara and Sunda, in ravines of the 
ghats and below in sheltered valleys — is used 
there for *' Poon** spars, and ought to be con- 
served everywhere and largely increased. 
Another of the supposed Poon spar trees, is the 
Catophyllum inophyllum, Linn,y Boxb., a 
beautirol tree, which grows in the western 
part of Ceylon where it is employed for the 
masts and cross sticks of Yettra dhonies and 
fishing boats and poles of bullock carts. A 
cubic foot of it, there, weighs 40 lbs. Dr. 
Wight says that this tree is rare in Cdmbatore, 
and that the wood is coarse-grained, but very 
strong and durable, and on the coast is used in 
ship-building. In ihe alpine forests, it attains a 
great size and furnishes the poon spai*s so 
valuable for shipping ; but, so far as he could 
learn, there are two or thi*ee species of Calo- 
phyllum used for the same purpose under the 
general name of poon. It grows well in sandy 
ii^acts close to the sea, where few others thrive. 
Drs. Gibson and Cleghorn are of opinion that 
the Poon spars of commerce are obtained 
from the Calopliyllum angusti folium, and 
their decision is of the greatest weight Dr. 
Gibson's words are, that to the best of his 
knowledge, Poon spars ai-e furnished by Calo- 
phyllum angustifolium, which is a magnificent 
tree in the ravines of the southern ghats. 
Later than the above^ however. Dr. Gibson (in 
literis, 26th March 1864) mentions that the 
Calophyllum longifolium as mentioned by Rox- 
burgh, is the only tree which furnishes the real 
Poon spars, and that this tree may be count- 
ed by thousands in the Coorg ghats, and may 
also be seen at Neelcund, Gursoppa and 
other places in South Canara. Sterculia foetida, 
he adds, gives a bastard poon often used for 
the masts of Pattimar and other small craft, 
but never big enough for square rigged vessels. 
He never heard of the Dillenia being used. 
M^jor Drury, who long resided in Travancore, 
does not, in his " Useful Plants," name the 
Calophyllum inophyllum (Ponna, Maleal. and 
TeL: Pinnay, Tan.\ as furnishing any of the 
Poon spars of commerce, but he adds that one 
kind of East Indian Tacamahac^ is produced 
by Calophyllum inophyllum, though C. 
calaba and C. tacamahaca also furnish other 
kinds of tacamahaca wood. Also, in 1 850, in 
the Proceedings of the Madras Central Com- 
mittee, for the Exhibition of i8d], the Poon 
of commerce was supposed by Dr. Wight to 



be from the Dillenia pentagyna, " Rowa- 
dan," Tel., a large timber tree, a native of 
the Northern Circars, which flowers in 
March and April. The similarity of native 
names between this and Calophyllum ino- 
phyllum led Dr. Wight to suspect that some 
mistake had arisen. He observes that the 
wood of Dillenia pentagyna is said to be ex- 
ceedingly strong and very durable, even when 
buried under ground, ^nd, it is a stately 
forest tree, common on ' the face of the W. 
ghats. At the Madras Exhibition of 1855, 
Dr. Cleghorn in the Jury Reports, noticing 
Stercnlia fostida, Pinari tnaram^ Tam., 
Guruppu badam eheUu^ Tel., as a large tree 
in Mysore and on the western coast of the 
peninsula, adds that it is one of the trees 
believed to furnish the smaller Poon spars, 
and Major Drury, in Useful Plants, repeats 
that it furnished some of the masts known 
as Poon spars. Until botanical inquirers 
who visit the forests finally determine the 
tree or trees which furnish M the " Poon" 
woods of commerce, it would be useless to 
pursue the subject further, here. The 
tendency of the evidence, therefore, is to 
establish Calophyllum angustifolium, C. ino- 
phyllum, Calysaccion angnstifolia, C. longifolia, 
Dillenia pentagyna and Sterculia fcstida, as 
ti'ees which produce the " Poon" woods of 
commerce. The Bintangor wood of Penang, 
Malacca and Singapore, seems, also, to be the C. 
angnstifolia or C. inophyllum, and, Dr. Cleg- 
horn, in his forest reports, seems to have no 
doubt that C. angustifolia produces the Poon of 
Coorg, Mysore and Canara, where, he says, the 
trees are becoming very scarce, and the tim- 
ber is consequently more valuable than teak. 
He enjoins their strictest consen'^ation. In a 
special report on Poon spars, Dr. Cleghorn 
mentions that these are supplied entirely from 
Canara and Coorg. He tells us that in the 
ghats of Coorg and Malabar, the best timber 
has been cut away, and the wood-contractor 
is felling in more remote localities. Teak, 
Blackwood and Poon spars are every year 
becoming more scarce in accessible localities. 
Major Beddome, who, as Conservator of 
Forests, has had a very large experience, says 
decidedly that ^^ all our poon and spars are 
from Calophyllum elatum, Beddome!* There 
may, however, have aidsen some of all 
this doubt) from several trees having similar 
Tamil and Malyalum names. Thus,P oongum 
maram, Tam. ; Poongana, Maleal., is the 
Pongamia glabra. Ponna, is the Malxal, 
Pinnay maram, Tam. P Poonnay maram, Tau., 
of Calophyllum inophyllum. Pinnari, Tam., 
Sterculia foetida, and Pinnay maram, Tam., 
Dillenia pentagyna. Major Beddome con- 
siders the Pottgah and Ponghu of Colonel 
Frith to be Calophyllum datum, and tells 
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me that Sir! poon iu Caaai-o, is Calophyl- 
lum elatum, and Kul poou in Canara is 
Calophyllum decipieos. Foon wood, as im- 
ported from the East Indies into Britain, 
very nearly resembles a dull-coloured and 
greyish specimen of mahogany, and would 
be useful for any purpose to which such 
kind of mahogany is applicable ; besides 
having a greater degree of strength and 
stiffness compared with its weight. The 
Poon-wood, or Peon-wood of Singapore is of 
a light porous texture, and light-greyish 
cedar colour ; it is there used in ship-building, 
for planks, and makes excellent spars. Calo- 
phyllum angustifoiium, Dr. Roxburgh says, 
is a native of Penang and of countries east- 
ward of the Bay of Bengal, and yields the 
straight spars commonly called Pood, which 
in those countries are used for the masts of 
ships. Tredgold says its texture is porous, 
but uniform ; and the mean weight of a cubit 
foot in the dry state is 405 lbs. The cohesive 
force of Poon is from 10,000 to 14,700 lbs. 
per square inch, the mean weight of the 
modulus of elasticity for bars of au inch 
square is 1,689,800 lbs. The specific gravity 
and the relative strength, stiffness and resi- 
lient power .compared with Riga fir, as 1,000, 
from Mr. Fincham's experiments are, as 
under : — 



Specific 
gravity. 



679 
647 
613 



Strength 



1,880 .. 
1,226 .. 
1,308 .. 



Stiffness 



1.270... 
1,230... 
1,260... 



Resilience. 



1,400 
1,146 
1,278 



Barlow. 
Fincham. 
Mean of both. 



From which it appears that it is superior 
to Riga fir iuthe properties i*equired for mast 
wood. Colonel Frith noticing a Poon iu 
Travancore, says it is of a brown colour, 
specific gravity 0*623, 2 to 4 feet iu circum- 
ference and 80 feet long, and is there used for 
masts. Poon is used for the decks, masts and 
yai'ds of ships, and it appears to be well 
adapted for these purposes, both by its strength 
and lightness. 

Mr. Edye, writing on the Poon spai-s, 
generally, says that the light-red peon from 
Uie forests of Coromandel and Mysore, which 
can be procm*ed at the port of Mangalore, on 
the Malabar coast, is considered the best of 
the growth of India, for the general purposes 
of lower masts, top-masts and yards. The 
peon masts, as to strength, compared with 
Riga, &c. spars for masts are superior to any ; 
the weight of those of the proper sort is about 
tlie same as Riga fir, and their durability is 
very great ; a set of lower masts would pro- 
bably last for fifteen or twenty years. Mr. 
Edye, while in Canara, Malabar and Ceylon, 



thus described the following kinds of Poon, 
viz : — 

CherU'Puna, in Tamil and Malayala, which ia the 
small-leaf peon. This wood is the real raaat peon, 
which is preferred for the masts of ships or vessels. 
Peon, or Funa, consbts of Ave sorts, all of which are 
similar in shape and growth ; (a) the largest aort ia of 
a light bright colour, and may be had at Mangalore, 
from the forests of Corumcul, in Canara, where it 
grows to a length of one hundred and fifty feet. At 
Mangalore, he procured a tree of this lort that would 
have made a foremast for the Leander, sixty -gun ship, 
in one piece, for the sum of 1,300 rupees, or 149!£ 
sterling. Peon grows in the forests of Cochin and 
Travancore, but it is of a very inferior finality to that 
before stated ; (6) one sort is named the Karapa Puna^ 
which is dark peon ; (c) another, Malai Puna, mean- 
ing the hill peon ; and another sort, (ef) the Vailai 
PunOy or the white peon, this sort is small, not more 
than twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, and 
eighteen or twenty feet long. In Canara, another 
sort, {e) named Merchie Puna^ grows to twenty- eight 
inches, or three feet in diameter, and from thirty to 
fifty feet long ; and is much like the American birch. 
It is generally defectivo and not durable, consequently 
it is never brought from the hills, for, when fdled, it 
opens and splits at the top and butt for many feet in 
length. The weight of the peon may be aaid to be 
from forty to forly-eight pounds the cubic foot ; but 
the lightest I had met witn was thirty-four and three- 
quarters, and the heaviest fifty pounds the cubic foot, 
when dry. The leaf of this tree is small and oval, 
about two by one and a half inches broad, and the 
fruit grows in bunches, it is about th.e sice of coffee- 
berries ; from this the natives extract oil, which ia 
used for various native puzpovea — Edyt, ForttU of 
Malaharand Canara, (A'ote— Chem means bastard. ) 

Puna, in Ceylon, is the wood commonly called Peon 
in England. It is used for masts, yards, &a This ia 
the wood so much spokeh of by persons from Ceylon, 
and it certainly is of a good quajity and superior to 
that of Malabar : but, from its small dimendons, its 
scarcity and the trouble in obtaining it, is of little 
consideration. The largest said to have been found 
was eighteen inches in diameter, and sixty feet in 
height : but the largest Edye could discover was not 
more than nine inches in diameter, and thirty-five 
feet high. In quality it is much the same as the first 
sort in Malabar, which may be obtained at Mangalore 
from the native merchants at all times when the 
coast is open (vis. from November to April), of three 
feet in diameter, and one hundred and ten feet long, 
for the sum of I50£ sterling. — Edye on Timber of 
Ceylon. 

Vdlie Puna, a Malabar and Canara tree, known in 
Malabar as the white or Cat Pmuju It grows to about 
eighteen inches in diameter and eight^n feet high ; 
and is used by the native carpenters for the frames 
of vessels. It grows curved, and is not durable. It 
is not found in any quantity in the forests. — £cf^ 
Forestt of MaJLahar and Canara, 

Vellai Puna Pinik, the Tamil name of a Malabar and 
Canara tree, which is the white peon pinu : it can be 
procured on all parts of the coast of Malabar. It 
grows to sevent;^ and eighty feet loug, and two to 
three feet in cQameter; the natives use it for the 
masts and yards of dowes and country vessels. It is 
more like the American white pine, and the upright 
yellow wood at the Cane of Good Hope, (Antinaanatb), 
than any wood he haa seen.— Edye, Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara. 

Puna BalU in Tamil, and Punga Marum in Ma 
layala (" Calophyllum'* si>ecies ?). This is a beautif- 
tree and of muqh value ; it grows to about two and 
half feet in diameter, and from ten to fifteen fc, 
long, spreading its branches to a great extent, an 
into curves of various dimensions, which are viduabi 
for native uses, particularlv in building oouniiy va 
sels. It produces a fruit from which oil is extracted 
and is used for lamps, &c. The Arabs prefer this of 
to any other to mix with chunam, for the purpose - 
covering the bottoms of their vessels to preserve the 
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POPULUS ALBA. 



POPULUS NIGRA. 



from worms ; it is also used for the purpose of curing 
rheiunatic pains, by being applied warm with friction. 
— JSdpe^ Foratls of Malabar and Canara, and Timbers 
of CeyioUf Major Drury^s UteftU PlanUy Edyt, Box- 
hurph^ Mr, Mendis^ Voigt^ Drs, Wighty Oibaon and 
CU^horu^ Trtdgold^ Colonel Frith. See Poreal Paini. 

POONA. A small tree of the Panjab. Ita 
wood is white, hard, heavy, strong, durable ; 
used by zemindars for their houses and imple- 
ments. Leaves given as fodder to cattle. — 
LieuL'Colonel Lake^ Commissioner^ Jkullun- 
dhur Division. 

POONNAY, Tam. In Tinnevelly, a wood 
of a deep straw colour, used for building 
purposes. — Colonel JS'rith, 

POOVERSOO, Tam. In Tinnevelly, 
wood of a red colour ; specific gravity 0*860. 
Used for making bandies. — Colonel Frith. 
(Qu, — Thespesia populnea?) 



POPULUS, THE Poplar. 



PopeUer. Dttt. 
Poplar. £ko. 
Penplier. Fb. 
PappeL Qbb. 



Pappelhaum. 
Pioppa. It. 
PopiUus. Lat. 
Alamo. Sp. 



Gbb. 



Plants belonging to the natural order Sali- 
eacea. The wood of the English species is 
soft; and light, and not veiy durable, unless 
kept dry. In the Himalaya, the poplars 
flourish only at considerable elevations. P. 
ciliata, found at Kumaon, is common on the 
northern face of the Choor, at Muttiana, and 
at Seran in Lower Kunawar ; P. pyriformis, 
Royle, occurs at Deobun ; P. alba, Linn., 
common in Europe and the north of Asia, 
extends into the Himalaya ; P. dilatata, or 
P. nlb^ the Lombardy poplar, grows in the 
Panjnb. It is the Arabic Ghurb : tlie Per- 
sian Wussuk and Safedan ; and Hindi Safcda ; 
P. balsamifera, P. ciliata, P. Euphratica ^and 
P. fastigiata are all trees of the N. W. Hima- 
laya. — Mr. Faulkner, Boyle's Illustrations^ 
Dr. J. L, Stewarty Mr. Powell. 

POPULUS ALBA, L. White Poplah, 



Safeda. Panj. 
Uhita bagno. „ 
Fras of Cashmere. 
Jangli-fraa. „ 
Prasti. „ 

Rikan. Panj. 



Pannan. Panj. 
Chanam ; chanini. Panj. 
Ohanuni of the Chenab. 
Mai of Kanawar. 
Spelda or Speldor. Trans- 
Indus. 



This tree grows wild in parts of the basins 
of the Jhelam and Chenab, is occasional on 
the Sutlej at 4,000 to 8,000 feet, and at 9,000 
feet in Afghanistan and Thibet, growing to 
50 or 70 feet high with girth of 6 to 8 feet. 
It is cultivated in Kabul and west of the 
Indus ; it grows to a large size in Pangi. 
Its wood like that of all the poplars is soft, 
white, easily worked and suited for carving. 
In Ladakh and Lahoul it is used for roofing. 
In Affghanistan is used for the round boxes 
in which grapes are packed for export— 
Mr. Fowellj Dr. J. L, Stewart, p* 204. 



POPULUS BALSAMIFERA, Linn, 



Balsam Poplar. Eno. 
Berfa. Panj. 
Maal. 



i« 



Makal. Panj. 
Yarpa of Lahoul. 
Changma 



)» 



This tree is common, planted, at 9,000 to 
14,000 feet, in Lahoul, Ladak and Spiti. In 
Lahoul it is supposed to bo the abode of a 
deity and is never cut. It grows to 50 feet 
high and up to 9 feet in girth, and grows 
planks up to 2^ feet in breadth. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, p. 204, and Dr. Cleghorn quoted in 
Mr, FowelVs Hand-book. 

POPULUS CILIATA, Wall. 



Pahari pipal. 
Bagnu of Ku^han. 
Krammal of Kanawar. 
Phalja of Hazara and 
Murree. 



Fala or falsb, or palach 

of Kashmir. 
Chalun of Kotgarh. 
Pabe and chanun of 

Chenab. 



Sperawan. Panj. 
Bnan. Panj. 
La Bhan. ,, - 



Grows at 6,000 feet above the sea level. 
Wood not valued. The coma of the seeds is 
good for paper material, and is seen lying 
like snow on the gronnd in many places. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewarif Mr. PowelVs Hand-book. 

POPULUS EUPHRATICA, Oliv. 

Hodung. Panj. 
Bahan. Pushtu. 
Safeda. Panj. 

This tree grows on the Jordan, Tigris and 
Euphrates, on the banks of the Indus and 
Chenab, is common wild in Sind, in the 
Southern Panjab atid in the low land near 
rivers, also in Lahoul and in Thibet up to 
10,500 feet. Its girth is 7 or 8 feet. The 
wood is generally white or yellowish-white, 
soft and toughish, and when unseasoned is 
liable to the attacks of insects ; when old 
the heart-wood is dark-coloured and strong, 
and is used for l>eam8, for wells and in tur- 
nery, rarely, in Sind, for boats, but is largely 
so on the Euphrates. Its twigs are exported 
and sold at Lahoul « and elsewhere for tooth- 
brushes. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 204, Mr. 
Powell. 

POPULUS FASTIGIATA, Cleghorn. 

Safeda of Kash and | Frast, Kash. 
Kjuiawar. | 

Populus nigra is almost similar, it is planted 
near villages. — Dr. Cleghorn, quoted in Mr. 
PowelVs Hand-book. 

POPULUS NIGRA, L. Italian 

Poplar. 



Var. b. pyramidaliB. 



Pakshn, KramalL 
Binns, Changma. 



Panj. 



Fraat, Farsh. Panj. 
Safeda, MakknL „ 
Yarpa, Tulatta. „ 

This tree is common, planted, in Cashmere, 
on the Chenab at 3,000 to 11,600 feet, 
on the Sutlej and in Ladakh at 13,300 feet, 
and is common in Afghanistan ; trees are seen 
6 to 12 feet in girth and up to 50 to 106 high, 
—Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 106. 
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POVERASIE. 



PREMNA TOMENTOSA. 



POREAL PAINI. The Tamil and Ma- 
layala name of a Malabar and Canara wood 
which may be ranked among the best sort of 
the several Du pi maram, orPaini, and next to 
the peons on the coast of Malabar. It might 
be used for small yards of vessels. At times this 
wood is called Puni Paini by some of the 
northern natives : it is of a light-red colour, 
and grows to about eighteen inches in diame- 
ter and sixty feet long. — Udye, Forests of 
Malabar and Canara, See Poo9. 

PORTIA, Tam. ? A small Palghat tree ; 
wood of a brown colour, used for musket- 
stocks. — Col. Frith. {Note, — Is this the Thes- 
pesia populnea ? See Poverabik.) 



Ghebu nelli Txl. 
Pinna nelU. „ 



PORTO KOORWAN, Uria ? A tree of 
Gai\jam and Goomsur, of extreme height 20 
feet, circumference 1 foot, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
5 feet. Chiefly remarkable on account of its 
seeds, called here Indrajebho, which areuped 
medicinally and held in great estimation. 
The juice of the leaves is given to young 
cattle to destroy worms. The bark is also 
used medicinally. The tree abounds. — Cap- 
tain Maedonald, 

POTOOBAOLO, Uria ? In Ganjam and 
Goomsur, a tree of extreme height 45 feet, 
circumference 4 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch 
12 feet. Occasionally used for bandy- wheels 
and plough-shai*e8. The leaves are eaten as 
a sort of vegetable by the hill people. Toler- 
ably common. — Captain Maedonald, 

POUK-THA OR THAN-YEN, Burm. 
Dr. McClelland reports " probably Inga bije- 
raina.'' Its maximum girth is 3 to 4 cubits, 
and maximum length 22 feet. Widely scat- 
tered, but abundant all Over the Tenasserim 
Provinces inland. When seasoned, floats in 
water. It is an excellent and durable wood, 
would do well for handles of tools. This 
wood is of the same nature as Pyeng Khadoe 
(Inga xylocarpa), of which it is said to be a 
variety- — Captain Dance, 

POUK-THEN-M AYEK-KYOUK, Burm. 

A light coloured close-grained wood of 
British Burmah, much prized by Burmans. 
A cubic foot weighs 58 lbs. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first bi-anch is 15 feef^ and av^- 
. age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 5 feet.— Dr. BrandiSy Cah Cat. Ex. 
of 1862. 

POVEBASIE in Tamil, Santa Marie in 
Portuguese, and called by Europeans Ceylon 
Tulip tree. Is a Ceylon tree, used at times 
by the coach-makers for wheels, &c. It is a 
tree generally planted to oniament walks in 
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gardens, and is very common : it produces a 
yellow flower. — Sdye on t/te Timber of Cey- 
lon, (Qu. — Thespesia populnea? See Por- 
tia. POOVERSOO POOVERASIE.) 

PREMNA INTEGRIFOLIA, Roxb. 

Premna hirdna, Buck, 

Ghanmree. Mahb. 
AppeL Maleal. 
Mimnay maram. Tam. 

The greens. 

Ugnie munda. Sanb. I Paesa-muima-kicay. Tam. 

Munni kiray. Tam. | Gliebbu neUi knra. Til. 

The root 
Muni ver. Tam. | Ghebbu nelli venL Til. 

A small tree, common in India, the timber 
is only fit for the most common purposes. — 
Voigty Dr$, O^Shaughnessy and Ainslie. 

PREMNA LATIFOLIA, Roxb. 

NelUehettu. Tbl. 

A small tree of Ceylon, at Kaduwella, Caltura 
and Triucomallee, also of the Coromandel coast, 
common in 'most jungles ; wood white, fiiin, 
and used for various economic purposes. — 
Messrs, Rohde's MSS.^ Voigt^ Mr, Fergus- 
Sony Major Beddome. 

PREMNA PYRAMIDATA, WdU. 

Kyoon-na-lin. BuBM. 
A small tree of British Burmah ; .wood 



strong, used for weavers' shuttles. A cubic 
foot weighs fi>s. 52. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 30 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet iVom the gi*ound is 5 feet. 
— />r. BrandiSy Cal, Cat Ex. 1862. 

PRINSEPIA UTELIS, Royle. 

Jinti of Ohenab. 

Karngnra of Ravi. 

BeUi, behknl, bhehkar 
and bhekling of Kana- 
wv, Bavi, Beaa and 
Sntlej. 



Gkrandn of M unee. 
GuAnda of „ 
Ghamba of Kaghan. 
Arund of Jfaeliun. 
Tatna of Ohenab. 
Phulwara „ 
Ran 



>* 



Common in the Panjab Himalaya at 2,500 
to 8,000 feet Wood used for walking sticks. 
Fruit yields an oil used for food and for 
lamps. — Mr, PoweU^ Br, J, L, Stewart^ p.Bl. 

PREMNA TOMENTOSA, Wittde ; 
Roxb. 



Chambaia. Mahb. 
Kolonttay teak maram. Tam. 
Nagara ehetta. Tbl. 
NaTom. 



>f 



Kama. Tbl. 
Naoora. 
NagooL 
KagaL 






t* 



A small tree of Ceylon, where it is com- 
mon up to 3,000 feet ; grows in most jungles 
of Southern India, in Coimbatore^ the Bora 
bay ghats and the Northern Gircars. It ha 
a pretty-looking wood, hard and close-grained 
of a brownish yellow colour and well fitte 
for ornamental purposes.— 2>r«. Wight mn 
OibsoWf Major Beddome^ Mr. Fergus9om, 



PROSOPIS SPICIGEIU. 



PKUNUS AIIMENIACA. 



PROME. The treCvS associated with teak 
in the Prome forests, 22 in number, are thus 
enumerated by Dr. McClelland, in the order 
of their numerical proportion : — 

1. Acacia catechu. f 13. Conocai-pus rohusta. 

2. Odina wodier. 14. Hymeuodictyon j>arvi- 

3. Pentaptera. flora. 

4. Spondias acuminata. 15. Bursera serrato. 

5. Nauclea. 10. Kydia. 

6. Inga. 17. Dipterocarpus alatus. 

7. Tectona grandis. 18. P>lackwellia. 

8. Carejra ftrborea. 19. Hopea odorata. 

9. Terminalia. 20. Pterocarpus dalbergi- 

10. Shorea robusta. oides. [nianum. 

11. Walsura pigoidiam. 21. Ptoroii[)ermum ? Hey- 

12. Sti7chnu8. | 22. Melicocca trijuga. 

Thus, there are six other kinds of trees 
more numerous within the limits of the Prome 
teak forests -than teak. Acaeia catechu pro- 
bably fonns 40 per cent, of the whole 
trees in the forests ; Odina wodier^ 10 per 
cent. ; Tentaptera and Spondias acuminata^ 
5 per cent, each ; Nauclea and Ingra, about 4 
per cent, each ; Tectona, Carey a arbor ea, and 
Terminalia, 2 per cent, each ; the remaining 
thirteen may be put down as bearing the pro- 
portion of 1 per cent, each, leaving 1 3 per 
cent, to be made up of other species, such as 
Barringtonia aeutangula. Acacia serissa, 
Oaledupa arbor ea. Mimosa octandra, Ery^ 
thrina, Dalbergia^ Bombax and Xanthoxylon 
alatum, which are found in low grounds only. 
—Dr, McClellpnd in Selec. Records Oovt. of 
India, Foreign Depi,^ No. IX,, p. i 03. See 
BuRMAH, Pegu. 

PROONBAJAH ? A tree of Akyab, 
and plentiful in Arrakan. Used for making 
wooden bells, &c.— Ca^. Cat. JSx. 1862. 

PROSOPIS SPICIGERA, Linn., W. If 
A. Frodrom. 

Adeuanthera aculeata, Roxb. 



ShamL Brno. 
Jhand. BiKD. 
Khar. » 
Sounder. Mahr. 
Aghsakar. Pushtu. 
Se of Salt Kange. 



Kuiida. SiNDi. 
Vunni maram ? Tam. ? 
Parumbay maram. „ 
Janum Chottu. Tel. 
Chami. Tel. 



Pods. 

GallB. 
Kharnub. 



Sangar. 

Saiuckri. Kharnub. IIindl 

Sbangar. 

A thorny tree of the Madras Presidency, 
grows in Coimbatore, in the black cotton soils 
of Mysore, common in the waste places and 
forests of Bombay, common in Sind and in 
the rakhs of the Panjab, where it is the chief 
fuel of the Railway. Abounds in the Panjab, 
but owing to incessant lopping, seen gene- 
rally as a large shrub. When protected, 
grows to 60 feet high and 9 feet in circum- 
ference. The wood weighs lbs. 51 to a cubic 
foot. It is Bofi;, open-grained, and eaten by 
white ants. It attains a considerable, even 
a lai^e, size, in Coimbatore and Mysore, and 
the timber is straight-gi*ained, strong and 



hard, easily worked and used for bandy 
wheels and other common purposes. It never 
reaches such a large size on the Bombay side, 
as would afford a square log of more than 9 
inches. In Sind, however, where it is com- 
mon, it attains a large size, and its heart- 
wood is strong, tough and dark-coloured, and 
is commonly used for weavers' shuttles. Dr. 
Wight found it sustain a weight of 592 lbs. 
Its pod is about an inch in circumference, 
and from 6 to 1 2 inches long, and when ripe 
it contains a quantity of a mealy substance 
which has a sweetish taste and is eaten by 
the natives. The tree is reverenced in the 
Dassera rites. — Drs. Ainslie, Wight, Qibson 
and J, It. Stewart, p, 74, Major Beddome, 
Mr. BowelL 

PROSORUS CYANOSPERMUM, Thw. 

Sudu-leyang-gas. Singh. 

Grows in Ceylon, at Ratnapoora and Am- 
begamoa up to 1,000 feet. Timber white, 
tough and used in house-bailding. — Mr. 
Fergusson. 

PROSORUS INDICA, Dalz., 281. 

Karron-gas. SiNOH. 

Common in Ceylon up to 2,000 feet ; 
grows also in the Western ghats of India. 
.Timber white, tough and used in house-build- 
ing. — Mr. Fergusson, Major Beddome, 

PROTIUM CAUDATUM, JF. ^ A. 
Prod., p. 176. 

Kiluvy. Tam of Ceylon. I Konda mamidi ? Tkl. ? 

Common, used as a plant for hedges and 
fences in Ceylon, and growing common in 
most Madras jungles, wood soft and useless. 
— Mr, Fergusson, Major Beddome. 

PRUNUS. A genus of plants, which 
produces the Apricot, Frunus Armeniaca ; 
the cherry, Frufius cerasus, also Frunus 
Bokhariensis, Royle, Prunus trijlora, Roxb., 
P. domestica, Linn ; P. insitita, P, padus. 
Horned-cherry or wild plum ; P. Puddum, or 
Bird cherry, all of which grow abundantly in 
the North-west parts of India. — Boyle^s III., 
p. 205. 

PRUNUS ARMENIACA. The 
Apricot. 



SharL Beas. 
Zard-aru. Pashiu. 
Jald-aru, chuli. Sutloj. 
Chuli. Ladak. 
Mandata. Trans- Indus. 



Ilari ; harlon. Jlieluni. 
Gurdalu, cherkiuh. Kan- 

gra Kana^t^a^. 
Chiroli, t'aer-kiiji, chuli, 

ohur-aari Chouab. 
Chir, chiran andsarL £avi. 

Fruit. 
Khista, moist. | Khubani, dried. 

Grows wild up to 4,000 and 6,000 feet in 
the Panjab Himalaya, but is cultivated up to 
10,500 feet in the arid climates of the upper 
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PSIDIUM. 

Sutlej and Chenab, and even to 11,500 and 
12,000 feet in'parts of Thibet. In those higher 
regions the fruit is indifferent, but in Some of 
the Kanawar villages the fruit forms the chief 
wealth, and it is largely grown in Affghanistan. 
The wood is formed into the Tibetan drink- 
ing cups. A gum similar to gum arabic 
exudes from the tree. — Dr. J. L, Stewart, 

PRUNUS BOKIIARIENSIS, Rotjle, 
Bokhara Plum. 

Ala Bokhara. Hnm. 

The tree thrives in the North of India 
(Firminger). It grows well at places neai- 
Lahore, producing a deep-red fniit. The 
fruit is imported from Aifghanistan.— Dr. 
J, L, Stewart^ M. D. 

PRUNUS DOMESTICA, Linn. The 
Plum. 

Olchi, et, aor of Kangra. I Alu Bokhara ? Panjab. 
Aluchs^ Panjab. I 

Grows wild in Kashmir, cultivated in the 
Panjab for its waxy yellowish fruit ; and in 
Affghanistan and Yarkand its fruit is good. 
In Kashmir, the wood is used for making the 
skeletons of " papier mache" boxes.— Dr. J. 
L. 'Stewart, 

PRUNUS INSITITA. The bullace plum 
ti'ee of Europe, is indigenous in Kashmir. 

PRUNUS PADUS, Linn. 

Cerasus cornuta, BoyU. 



Paras, kalakat, gidar ; dak, 
bart, uf Jhelum and 
Kaghan. 

Jamun, krun of Chenab 
and Kanawar. 



Zamb, chule of Kangra. 
Dudla, jamu of Sutlej. 
Bird cherry. Eng. 
Horned „ n 

Wild plum. Eng. 



The bird cherry grows at Simla at an 
elevation of from 7,000 to 10,000 feet, and in 
many parts of the Panjab Himalaya at 4,000 
to 10,500 feet elevation. Its wood is used 
for ploughs, railways, &c., and for spoons. 
Its fruit is edible but has an astringent mawk- 
ish taste.— Dr. J. L, Stewart, Mr. Powell. 

PRUNUS PUDDUM, Lindley. 

Cliamiari ; amalguchof Jho- I Pacha, Paja, Paddam of 
luni. I Beas and Sutlej. 

This small tree grows at 3,000 to 5,000 
feet in the Panjab Himalaya, up to near the 
Indus. Its wood is coarse-grained light, soft, 
apt to split, and to be attacked by insects, but 
is used for buildings and occasionally for 
implements.— Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

PSIDIUM, The Guava trees, grow in 
the south-east of Asia, but succeed also in the 
gardens of northern India. The Chinese or 
purple guava, Psidium Cattleyanum, Sabine, 
grows in China- The common red and white, 
round and pear-shaped guavas, from P. 
pomiferum and P. pyriferum are found every- 
where in gardens of Southern Asia, and 
were probably brought to India from South 
America through the Portuguese 5 in Tenas- 



PTEROCARPUS DALBERGIOIDES. 

serim, the white is cultivated more extensively 
than any other fruit tree. It grows in all parts 
of the Deccan, is esteemed as a dessert fruit, 
but the scent when too ripe is unpleasantly 
powerful ; it makes an excellent jelly, and ia 
also prepared like damson cheese. The fruits 
have been brought to great perfection in some 
Indian gardens, and one variety is almost di- 
vested of seed— perhaps by repeatedly propa- 
gating from layers. The fruit is^geuci-ally 
preferred fresh from the tree in the early morn- 
ing ; as the heat of the day is supposed to injure 
its flavor. — Drs. Ainslie, p. 223, Mason, 
Boyle's Hlustr., Cleghorn, M. E. J. R., Rid- 
dell, Mr. Rohde, MSS. 

PSIDIUM GUAJAVA. 

Amrut. Hind. | Amrud, Hind. 

Not veiy commonly cultivated except in 
the east of the Panjab, and probably introduc- 
ed by Europeans. — Dr, J. L, Stewart. 

PSIDIUM POMIFERUM, Linn. 



Lai palra. Beng. 
Red guava. Eng. 
Apple-shaped guava. Eng. 
Lai Saffriam. Hind. 



Jam. Hind. 

Maiaka pela. Ma leal. 

Segapu varnam ? Tav. 



Grows in Peninsular India. Wood re- 
sembles that of the P. pyriferum. 

PSIDIUM PYRIFERUM, Linn. ; Roxb, 



Quava pyriformia, Grertn. 



Hind. 



Supari-am. 
Supi-am. „ 

Pela. Maleal- 
Manjal varnam. 
Coaya maram. „ 

Jama chettu. Tel. 



Tam. 



Paira. Beng. 
Peyara. „ 
Sebe mara. Can. 
Jam. Due. 
White guava. Eng. 
Pear-shaped guava tree. 

£no. 

The fruit. 
Jam. DuK. I Utchola. Sans. 

Guava. Eng. I Cola pallum. Tam. 

Pera kai. Maleal. , Goia pandu. Tei:>. 

Grows all over the south of India and 
besides yielding fruit, the wood is useful for 
handles of tools, mallets, pegs, &c., and has 
been used for wood-engraving, for which 
however it is indifferent, it is small but very 
hard. Good gun stocks are made from the 
old wood. — Drs. Biddell and Cleghorn^ Mr, 
Rohde, M. K J. R., Mr. FowelL 

PTERIDOPHYLLUM DECIPIENS, Th. 

Rhus decipiens, W.d:A. III. I Pehimbia-gasa. SiKGH. 
Common in the Western ghats and grows 
in the Central Province of Ceylon up to im 
elevation of 3,000 feet. It flowers in Janaary 
and fruits in Mai'ch. It is a very ornamenM 
tree, and the wood is used for building pi ■ 
poses. — Thw. En. PL Zeyl., p. 59. 

PTEROCARPUS DALBERGIOIDES , 
Roxh. 

Anglo 



Padowk-wood. 

BURM. 

Padouk. BURM. 
Hanee? mara? Can. 
Honee mara ? „ 
Bed wood tree. Eng. 



Andaman red wood izt»< . 

Eng. 
Tenaatierim mahogai . 

Erg. 
Beebla. MaHB. ? 



This large and haudsome tree was introdt - 
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ed by Col. Kyd into the Calcutta botanic gar- 
den in 1791, whence it has been spread over 
the country. It is a native of the Andaman 
Islands, where it grows to an immense size, 
with a girth of 1 5 feet, and forms a valuable 
timber tree. Under the names of Hanee, Can,^ 
Beebla, Mahr.^ Dr. Gibson says it is common 
in large jungles, above and below, in Canara 
and Sunda. It is found chiefly as a large tree 
about the neighbourhood ofProme and inhabit- 
ed places to the north of that town, but rarely 
in the forests. Dr. Brandis (and quoted in the 
Cal. Cat Ex. of 1 ^62,) tells us that trees of 
the largest size of this strong and beautiful 
timber abound in the forests of British 
Burmah, east of the Sitang river, also in the 
valley of the Salween river and its tributaries, 
the Thoungyeen, Yoonzalen, Hlineboay, 
Houndraw and Attaran : but, is much less 
frequent in Pegu and entirely wanting in 
some districts. The wood is prized beyond 
all others for cart wheeb. The trees are 
felled green, and are split up into short planks 
3 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet wide and 9 inches 
thick. Three of these pieces make one wheel, 
and a pair is sold on the spot in the forests of 
the Prome district at from 12 to 25 Rupees. 
Captain Dance mentions that, in theTenasserim 
provinces, its maximum girth is 6 or perhaps 7 
cubits, and maximum length 15 to 30 feet, 
that of great girth being always short. It is 
abundant but scattered all over the provinces. 
When seasoned it sinks in water. It takes 
about two years to season ; when cut it has a 
peculiar and fragrant smell, and he adds that 
another wood, called Puddowk, is procurable 
in abundance at Tavoy, which seems very 
strong but does not sink, and is devoid of 
smell. The Padouk wood, the Pterocarpus 
dalbergioides of Roxburgh, is extensively used 
in the Gun Can'iage Manufactories of India : 
in that of Madras, for light field beams, cheeks, 
perches, poles, timber-framing, waggon perches 
and framing, heavy field cheeks, transoms, 
axle cases, hand spikes, poles, braces, framing, 
&c., all parts of garrison carriages, garrison 
traversing platforms, as well as gun and 
mortar platforms, transport carriages and 
limbers, cart work of all sorts, and heavy 
and light field wheels. In Burmah, a cubic 
foot weighs 60 lbs. In a full-grown tree on 
^ood soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is ZS itQt^ and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 9 feet. 
It sells at 1 2 annas per cubic foot. The wood 
is not unlike mahogany, but is more heavy, 
red and coarse-grained, that of the root is 
beautifully variegated, closer grained and 
darker coloured. It is used for furniture, and, 
by the Burmese, to make their musical instru- 
ments. — Voigtj Drs, Gibson^ McClcllnnd, 
Brandis f Boyle BlusLy p, 195, E^g^. Cf/c, 



Mr. Bobert Brown, Cal. Cat. JBx. 1862, 
Mad, Cat. 1862. (iVb^e.— Major Beddome 
is of opinion that the tree here described is 
P. Indicus.) 

PTEROCARPUS DRACO, Linn. 

P. officinalis, Jacq. | P. hemiptera, Gcert. 

Dum -Hi-Ilk wain. Ab. 

Introduced into India, from the West Indies, 
in 1812. Produces the dragon's blood of the 
shops. Wood unknown.— F'oip'^. 

PTEROCARPUS INDICUS, Willde. 

Padouk. BcRM. | Rosewood. Eno. 

Puddowk of Tavoy. 

Grows in the Malay islands, in China and 
the Moluccas. It is a hand Home fast-grow- 
ing tree with long waving branches and clus- 
ters of deep yellow flowers which scent the 
air. It produces veiy fine timber, said to be 
white ? and not equal to the red padowk of 
the P. dalbergioides. This species also yields 
a gum ki»jo. But, Dr. Wallich noticing it 
as a Moulraeiu tree says it has a very beauti- 
ful and hard compact timber, closely resem- 
bling the Andaman wood. — Voigtj Dr. Cleg- 
horn in M. E. J. B., Drs. Mason and Wallich. 
{Note — Major Beddome is of opinion that 
this is the same as P. dalbergioides. Arc 
the white wood and red woods of the same 
tree, but of different ages ?) 

PTEROCARPUS MARSUPIUM, Roxb, 

Pterocarp\is bilobus, Don. ; Mill. 



11 



Yegy. Beng. 
Vaygah. 
Pit 8al. 
Yegah ? 

Pedong? BURM. 
Whonay. Can. 
Hone. ,, 

Wulla Honay. Can. 
Dbin daga ? „ 

Pit shala. Hind. 



Oam-malu-galia. Singh. 

Vangay maram. Tasi. 

Kaijtii lianay ? Can. 

Boula. DUK. 

Bia. „ 

Bibla. „ 

Vangay wood. Ang-Tam. 

Yagesah wood. TEL. 

Bibla. Hind. 

Veugay maram. Tam. . 



Bejasar. Hind, of Nag- Egisa. Tel. 

pore. X®^* 

Bejiisal. „ Vegiaa. ,, 

Bbeulah. Mahr. of Nag- Yegassi karrah. 

pore. Pia wvlu. 

Beeblah.,, of Dekhan. 
Karintba gara. Ma leal. 
Vajaya. Hind. ofNepaul. 



Tel. 



.»» 



Yegi8. 

Yegee. Tel. of the Goda- 
very. 



This is a large and a very beautiful tree, 
especially when in flower in the begin uing of 
tlie rains : its seeds ripen about the close 
of the year. It is widely diflPused in the 
forests of the Madras Presidency, and yields 
one of the most abundant and useful timbers, 
also the valuable gum kino. It is one of 
the most lofty and striking trees in the 
Indian forests, with a very high trunk, 
which, however is scarcely ever straight. It 
is met with from Capo Comorin to the Hima- 
layas. Mr. Mclvor sayp, it is common all 
round the foot of the Neilgherry ghats, and 
two thousand trees were seen by Dr. Cleghorn 
along the roads through the Wynaad, notched 
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with a V-shaped incision, for the extraction of 
kino which meets with a ready market on the 
coast and is e>tported in wooden boxes to 
Bombay, It grows luxuriantly on the eastern 
ghats, on the hills between Vellore and Salem, 
and on the Malabar and Canara ghats, where 
large quantities are collected of the resinous 
substance it yields, and sent to England under 
the name of " kino." The tree abounds near 
Tellicherry and along the whole Malabar coast. 
Dr. Cleghorn has seen it in the ascent both 
of the eastern and western ghats. It is not 
generally common in the Bombay forests, but 
most so in the northern inland ones, and also 
in those of the extreme south, as in the 
Bedee talooka, but it everywhere reaches a 
great size. Dr. Wight sent to Dr. Cleghorn 
specimens of its gum from Coimbatoro. Mr. 
Latham mentions it as occurring in the Nalla 
Mallai, and as furnishing there a darkish, 
coarse-grained, serviceable timber. Dr. 
Boxburgh found it in the Northern Circars, 
and Captain Beddome in the Forests of the 
Godavcry ; Captain Sankey mentions it in 
the Nagpore forests* It is noticed by Buch- 
anan Hamilton under the name of Vijaya as 
occurring in Nepaul, and Voigt mentions it in 
the Rajpeepla jungles and in Assam. In 
Nagpore, the average length of the logs is 
from 18 to 30 feet, and from 4^ to 3-^ 
feet in girth, it sells there at 5 annas a foot 
It is, next to teak, the best wood in the 
south of India for building purposes, and is 
the best for railway sleepers. Dr. Wight 
says the wood in Coimbatore is dark-coloured 
and stropg, sustaining a weight of 370 to 
400 lbs., but it is said to require being kept 
dry, and Dr. Gibson adds that on the Bombay 
side of India, the wood is much used in house- 
building, but does not stand exposure to wet. 
Mr. Rohde considers the timber useful for 
many purposes ; it is very little inferior to 
teak, seems less liable to split after long ex- 
posure and is equally strong. lie says that 
very great caution is, however, requisite in 
using this wood to obtain it sound, and adds 
that it is heavier than teak, more expensive 
than teak to work and, when sawn green, the 
outer planks bend considerably. When wet, 
or unseasoned, it imparts a yellow stain and it 
gives out to wet lime (white-wash for example), 
a dark rusty brown colour which depreciates 
it for house-building. In Nagpore, Captain 
Sankey tells us, it is called Bejasar, and has 
there a reddish-coloured heart, surrounded by 
an outer ring of a white soft wood. This 
ring varies from i to 3 inches in thickness, so 
that it may be adzed off without very much 
diminishing the scantling of a full-grown tree. 
It has a very close and frequently winding 
grain, but is subject to numerous faults of a 
coal-black and charred appearance. Fre- 



quently a fault of 3 inches diameter and con- 
sidemble length presents itself. On this 
account it might be a dangerous timber to use 
for joists. For all works, however, where 
such faults would not signify or would be ex- 
posed, as in rafters, bressumers, &c., &C., and, 
generally, pieces of snciall scantling, it would 
be found a most valuable timber. In strength 
it is much superior to teak, apparently always 
rettiitis its essential oil, and, like it, door 
frames of 20 years' standing are the only 
instances of white-ants having attacked the 
red wood. From the large size which is pro- 
curable in Nagpore as well as the many ex- 
cellent qualities of this timber, Captain Sankej 
classes it both as a tie beam and a rafter wood. 
Dr. Cleghorn tells us that this ti-ee is greatly 
prized at Dharwar, not for its exudation, but 
for its timber, which was extensively used in 
the cotton gin factory. Mr. Rohde adds that 
vessels built in the Ganjam districts are 
planked with it, and that the door panels and 
Venetians of the neglected bouses at Ghinjam 
formed of this wood, stood better than teak 
similarly situated. On the Godavery, the 
native " dholl" is often made of it. The timber 
has been fully tried as sleepers on the Madras 
railway, and found useful. It makes hand- 
some furniture, and resembles fine mahogany, 
but must bo well seasoned, to avoid its yellow 
stains. This tree yields from incisions the 
gum kino of commerce. It issues as a blood- 
red juice, which, on being simply exposed to 
the sun, hardens and then quickly cracks into 
little angular masses, and crumbling fragments 
which constitute, without further preparation, 
the kino of the shops. Specimens of the exu- 
dation sent by Dr. Cleghoni to Professor 
Clfristison in 1846 from Mysore, were con- 
sidered by him " quite identical with the kino 
of commerce." The tree being thus widely 
diffused, and the exudation procurable iu 
large quantity, it may possibly come into ex- 
tensive use in dyeing and calico-printing. 
The product can be obtained with facility by 
simply incising the bark, and requires no out- 
lay save that of collecting.— 2>r*, Roxbwrghy 
Flora Indica, Vol. III^ p. 234, Coromandei 
Plants, II, p. 116, mgkly Gibson, Royle^ 
Cleghorn, Voigt, Sng. Cyc, Captains Sankey^ 
Pttekle and Beddome, Messrs* Latham^ 
Mclvor, M, E, J, JR., Madras Conservator'- 
Report of 1S5S. 

PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS, Ltiw. 
Roxb. M. Ind., Ill, 234 ; W. ^ A. 



Sundun? Ar. 
Sundcl-ul-ahmar. Ab. 
Bakto-chandana B£KO. 

Hind. 
Gliandana. Beng. Ukd. 
Na-*a-phiu. Bvrm. 
Honiiay. Tan. 
WTioiiuay. 

20 



ij 



Sandel-hont. Dan. 
Lai chandena. E^UK. 
Red sandal wood. Eva. 
Sanders wood 
Red Sanders wood. 
SaD tale-rouge. Fb. 
Sandal-holz. Gjsr. 
Kuttunjce Guz^? 
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Ranjana. Sans. 
Kact-chnndun. Sikgh. 
Segapn ohendanum. Tam. 
Erra ohandanam. Tel. 
Ku chandanam. „ 
Kakta cfaandanam. „ 
gandham. 



Sandolo-roao. IT. 
Kakt chandan. BIahr. 
Umttah chandanam. 

MALEiiL. 

Sandal surkJb. Pebs. 
Bakam. Peks.??? 
Racta (diandana. Saks. 

This tree grows abundantly in the North 
Arcot forests and the Nagery hills west of 
Madras. Its wood is sold by weight as a 
dye wood, and forms a regular article of 
export. In the Cuddapah forests, the red 
Sanders may be had in any quantity, of a 
superior quality, both in logs, which are con- 
verted into posts for houses and which the 
natives prefer to any other timber, and in 
pieces and roots for export as a dye wood. 
A bandy will contain from 20 to 25 converted 
Ic^s, which, at Madras, readily fetch from 
2 to 2^ rupees the log. The value of a baiul)'-- 
load of red sanders at Madras is therefore 
from 40 to 50 Rupees. It grows also 
OD the Nalla mollai, and on the Pulicat ? and 
Triputty ? hills. It is found in the Godaveiy 
forests, and grows it is said, in the island of 
Timor and in other islands of the Archipelago. 
It is brought to Coimbatore in small quan- 
tities from Mysore, and sells at a high price, 
by weight, as a dye wood. It i%* large tree ; 
but, as brought into Madras since the past 20 
years, its timber is in short billets, generally 
hollow, or in twisted or knarled masses, the 
billets 2 to 3 feet long and rarely 3 feet in girth, 
indicating that the forests are being exhausted. 
It is not, seemingly, used in Madras city, 
though Major Beddome says it is so, but it is 
very largely exported to Calcutta. The billets 
are of a deep red colour, the concentric circles 
being divided by dark lines. With different 
mordants, it yields various shades of red, bi\t 
these ai*e said not to be permanent. The 
Madras exports for 1853-1 854 amounted to 
47,431 cwts., value 59,570 Rupees. In the 
4 years 1852-53 to 1855-56, there was 
exported from Madras cwts. 1,79,815, value 
Rupees 2,20,983 ; the destination chiefly 
being the United Kingdom, Indian French 
Ports, Pegu, Bengal. Red sanders wood is 
principally shipped to England from Calcutta 
in logs from 2 to 1 inches diameter, generally 
without sap, and sometimes in roots and split 
pieces. This will explain much of the ship- 
ments from Madras to Calcutta, in which 
latter district the tree is not known to grow. 
The logs are often notched at both ends, or 
cut wiSi a hole as for a rope, and are much 
worn externally from being dragged along the 
.ground; other woods, as also indeed ivory 
tusks, are sometimes perforated for the like 
purpose. It is heavy, extremely hard, with a 
fine grain, and is very much used as a dye 
wood, and by colour manufacturers : also, 
often in turnery. It takes a beautiful polish. 
It is largely used in Bengal for hindu images. 



and in Ajmere for the suffumigations of hindu 
idols. It yields its colouring matter to alcohol 
and ether, but not to water. — Tredgold, Mr. 
Rhode's M8S., Captain Beddome, Dr, Wight, 
Dr. Cleghorn in M. E, J. R. of 1855, Dr. 
Cleghorn in Conservator's Report, p. 37-38, 
Mr. Faulkner, Simmonds, M. JS, J. R,, Com^ 
mercial Products of Madras Presidency, 
Useful Plants, Voigt, 

PTEROSPERM UM ACERIFOLIUM, 

made. 

Kanuk champa. Bkng. | Nagec. Burm. 

Pterospermum (from the Greek word vn^ov 
signifying a wing, and avipfia a seed), a small 
genus of plants found in the sou tliern parts 
of India and the Archipelago. All the 
species form handsome trees, and abound in 
mucilage. According to Voigt, this is a largo 
tree, of the peninsula of India and Assam, 
and grows along with teak in the Pegu 
forests, though scarce. Not available west 
of the Sutlej. The timber is extremely 
valuable apd is as strong as teak or oak, 
but its durability has never been fairly tested 
as it has never been desiccated like teak. It 
attains a girth of 10 or 1 2 feet and rises to a 
lofty height. It has a dark-brown wood. — 
Dr. McClelland, Eng. Cyc, Voigt, Mr. 
Powell. 

PTEROSPERMUM ACEROIDES, Wall. 

Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke. Bubm. 

A timber tree of Martaban, and growing in 
the Pegu forests similarly to P. acerifolium, 
but plentifully : timber of the same qualities 
as P. acerifolium. — ^Voigt, Drs. Wallich and 
McClelland. 

PTEROSPERMUM HEYNEANUM, 
Wall. 

P. suberifoliiim, Willde. \ Velago zylocarpa, Gcertn, 



Nolika chettu. Tel. I Lolugu chottu. Tel. 

Loluga kurra. „ | 

A tree of Courtallum, of the Godavery 
forests, and the Ginji hills. Wood pinkish and 
hard, but is generally hollow in the centre. 
— Voigt, Captain Beddome* 

PTEROSPERMUM INDICUM, Wall. 



Lingoa wood tree. Eno. 
Seiiou-lout. Malay ? 



Kyaboka "wood tree. Ekg. 
Kaiaboka wood tree. „ 
Amboyna wood tree. , , 

According to Holtzapfel, the botanical name 
of the Kyaboka wood tree has not yet been 
determined with certainty. But, it is stated 
by Wallich and is generally believed to be the 
Pterospermum indicum. The Kyaboka is said 
by Prof. Reinwardt, of Leyden, to be the burr 
of the Pterospermum indicum ; but, by others 
that of Pterocarpus draco, and to be brought 
from tlie Moluccas, the islands of Bonieo, Am- 
boyna, &c. The native name appears, from 
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the specimen of Mr. Witson Saunders, to be 
" SerioU'lout" the wood itself is of the same 
colour as the burr, or rather lighter, and in 
grain resembles plain. mahogany. Col. Llojd 
is quoted as saying that the root of the coco- 
anut tree is so similar when dry and seasoned, 
to the bird's-eye part of the wood, termed 
kyaboca, that he could perceive no difference, 
the cocoa has a tortuous and silky fracture : 
almost like indurated asbestos. But, it is 
said, the comparison of the palm wood with 
the kyaboka, renders the question uncertain, 
as amongst the multitudes of ordinaiy curly 
woody fibres, which one cannot account for in a 
palm, there are a few places with soft friable 
matter much resembling it. The general 
belief is that P. Indicum throws out burrs or 
excrescences, and that which receives the name 
of Amboyna wood or Lingoa wood, seems 
to be the timber of the bole of tlie tree, 
sometimes along with that of the burr. The 
Lingoa wood, or Amboyna wood of com- 
merce is abundant at Ceram, New Guinea, 
and throughout the Molucca seas, and can be 
obtained in any quantity, if the precaution be 
taken of ordering it during the previous trad- 
ing season. It is very durable and takes a 
high polish. At the Exhibition of 1851, 
there was seen a circular slab of this wood 
from Ceram, 6 feet 7 inches in diameter. But, 
such large circular slabs are only obtain ed by 
taking advantage of the spurs which project 
from the base of the trunk, as the tree itself 
has not sufficient diameter to furnish slabs of 
such widths. They are occasionally met with 
so large as 9 feet, but the usual size is from 4 to 
6 feet. Amboyna or Lingoa wood was import- 
ed in considerable quantities into Great Britain 
during the period in which the Moluccas 
were British possessions, but Poole*s Statis- 
tics of Commerce says it is now rarely seen in 
Britain. 

The Kyahoka wood of commerce, on the 
other hand, is supposed to be from the 
knotty burrs or gnarled excrescences. It is 
brought from Ceram, New Guinea, the Arru 
and other islands of the Moluccas, to Singa- 
pore ; and is much esteemed as a fancy or orna- 
mental wood for cabinet-work ; of late years, 
its estimation seems to have decreased in Eu- 
rope, but it is still much valued by the Chinese, 
and is sold by weight. It is sawn off in slabs 
from 2 to 4 feet long and 2 to 8 inches thick* 
It resembles the burr of the yew, is very hard 
and full of curls — the colour being reddish 
brown, varying to orange. It is nsed for 
making small boxes, wiiting desks and other 
fancy ornamental work. It is tolerably hard, 
and full of small curls and kots, the colour is 
from orange to chesnut-brown, and sometimes 
red-brown. At the Madras Exhibition of 
1 855, a slab of Kyaboka wood, imported from 



Singapore, w^as exhibited by Dr. Sanderson. 
A small portion was polished, and in its mark- 
ing showed well the highly ornamental ap- 
pearance of the timber. The specimen ex- 
hibited the veiy knotty character and curly- 
fibres of the wood, from which pieces of even 
a foot square, free from flaws, can rarely be 
obtained. Mr. Fergusson says he cannot find 
Pterospermum Indicum as a Botanic name in 
any book, and he does not think that a tree 
having such a name exists. It is, he thinks, 
most likely the wood of" Pterocarpus Indicus," 
which he believes to be the proper name for a 
handsome tree,growing at the Ceylon Rifle Mess 
House, Colombo, introduced from the Eastern 
Islands, and which is deservedly becoming a 
popular road-side tree ; but in Dr. Wallicli's 
list of woods sent to the Exhibition. of 1861 
he gives this tree as the source of the Amboyna 
or Lingoiv wood and of the Kaya boca. Al^o, 
Major Bed dome, in a note to Pterospermum 
suberifolium ( Willde) slates that " the beauti- 
" ful Pedouk or Lingoa wood is the produce 
" of Ptei'ospermum ludicum from the East 
" Indian islands."— ^o/^z^p/c/, M. E, J. IL of 
J 855, Cat. Ex. 1851, Sing. CaL Ex. 1861, 
Poole's Statistics of Commerce. 

PTEROSPERMUM LANCE^FOLIA, 
Ronb. A tree of Assam, with dense strong 
wood. 

PTEROSPERMUM SEMI-SAGITTA- 
TUM, Buck. A tree of Assam, which flowers 
in March, April and May, with large white 
fragrant flowers. — Voigt 

PTEROSPERMUM SUBACERIFO- 
LIUM ? Dr. McClelland, at p. 133 of No. IX 
of the Records of the Government of India, 
thus remarks : Pterospermum aceroides, Tha- 
ma-jam-wai-zoke : also P. subacerifolium, and 
P. acerifolium, Na-jee, Burm.^ are three 
species of large timber, found growing along 
with teak in all the forests of Pegu. The two 
flrst are plentiful, but the third kind is scarce. 
This timber is extremely valuable, and is as 
strong as either teak or oak. Its durability 
for purposes of ship-building has never been 
tested, because it has never been desiccated 
or killed like the teak. It attains a girth of 
ten or twelve feet ^^^ rises to a lofty height. 
Wood dark -brown. — Dr. McClelland, 

PTEROSPERMUM SUBERIFOLIUM, 
Lam. ; Willde, ; W. Jf A. Prod.y p. 68, 
Pteroeperroum canescens, Roxb. 



Velanga. 
Velenge. SiSGii. 
Taddo. Tam. 



Taddimaram. TaM. 
Lolagu. TzL. 



This is a native of all the mountainous tracts 
of the south of India, of the Godavery and 
Western gliats. In Ceylon, it is common up to 
an elevation of 2,000 feet,espeeially in the drier 
parts of the island. The tough, pinkish, wal- 
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nut-like wood is useful for many purposes | pickle, and from which Ulso they extract an oil, 

which they use for rheumatic gout, bruises, 
and various complaints : it is considered by 
them to be valuable. The weight of this wood 
is about thirty-seven and a half pounds the 
cubic foot. — JEdt/e, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. 

PUOAM PARASOM. The Tamil name 
of a Malabar and Canai-a tree with which the 
natives of Malabar are well acquainted, and 
which they use for the masts and yards of 
pattamahn. It grows to about sixty feet high, 
and fifteen inches in diameter : it may bo 
considered inferior to the mast peon before 
described. — Sdi/e^ Forests of Malabar and 
Canara» 

PUPR A, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore. 
With hard, white timber. — Cal, Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

PURLA KIMEDY FORESTS. Capt. 
Philipps, writing in 1855, in describing the 
forests and woods of this district, says they 
now furnish sufficient timber for all local 
purposes and admit of large quantities being 
sent annually, principally by water, to Calin- 
gapatam, Chicacole, Poondy, &c. With pro- 
per management and control over the Sowrah 
population, the dread of violence from whom 
prevents tl^e low country people very gener- 
ally from entering the country, he believed 
that 4 or 5,000 logs of timber of all sizes, 
could be obtained between Januaiy and June 
ready on the banks of the two rivers, to be 
floated down in rafts to the coast of Calinga- 
patam with the flrst floods. This number 
could be exceeded were a few elephants em- 
ployed to drag the logs from the more distant 
hill sides, where the best timber trees now 
remain, to spots accessible to carts and oxen. 
The woods of Kimedy cover 400 square 
miles, the principal ones and those most 
accessible at present are found on both banks 
of tlio Vumsliadura river above and below 
Buttely, Barsinghy, Jerangee, Giba, Cothoor, 
Jadoupully, and, indeed, the whole of the 
hilly tracts abound with fine trees, the only 
difficulty being their removal, when cut, 
through dense jungle and across ravines to 
the river bank. The zemindar of Kimedy 
owns these woods and forests, and no revenue 
is now derived from them. The teak tree 
was introduced some 25 years ago by the then 
Dewan ; few of those planted have escaped 
the axe, but the remaining specimens thrive 
remarkably well and promise to become very 
fine trees in time. This may be attributable 
to the peculiai' climate, which greatly re- 
sembles thatof Bui-mah. The heat, rains, cold 
weather, mists and fogs are as intense and 
very similar to those experienced on the other 
coast. The indigenous trees are extremely 



where toughness is ra|uired, such as poles of 
})ullock carts, betel trays and gun stocks. A 
cubic foot weighs 36 lbs., but it is said to 
last only from 5 ? to 7 ? years. Flowering 
time the beginning of the hot season, March, 
April and May. Trunk erect, growing to be 
a tnuber tree of middling size. — Messrs. Thw., 
Mokde^ M8S.y Mendis and Fergusson, Major 
Beddome. 

PUL-I-SHINTA, Tel., Bauhinia, species. 
A wood of the Godaveiy forests, said to be 
good and hard. Tree not apparently de- 
scribed. Legume filled with a scented pith. — 
Captain Beddome. 

PULIYARA. A wood of the Panjab, used 
for fuel and for scabbards of weapons. The 
tree bears a bright red flower. — Lt. Col. 
Lake, Commissioner, Jhullundhur Division. 

PULSUNDRA, Tel. This Nalla Mallai 
wood is of a reddish colour, strong and use- 
ful. — Mr. Latham. 

PUNA KAD in Salem, see Kumari. 

PUNDE CY ANN. The Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about twenty 
inches in diameter, and twelve feet in height. 
It is a close-grained wood, and resembles the 
English pear tree. It is used by the natives 
for various purposes in making farming 
utensils. — Edye on the Timber of Ceylon. 

PU-NE THA, BuRM. ? A tree of Moul- 
mein. Wood soft, used in ordinaiy purposes 
of building materials. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

PUNGUL. The Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is of 
little use. Its fruit, and also its juice, are used 
as applications to ulcers, &c. From the seed a 
fixed oil is prepared which is considered valu- 
able in rheumatic pains, bruises, &c. — Edye 
on the Timber of Ceylon. 

' PUNICA GRANATUM, Linn. 

Rana. Arab, 
Dalini, Darim.6ENG. Hind. 
Pomegranate. Eno. 
Anar. Hind, cnltivated. 
Dam. „ wild. 
Damni ,, of Kaghan. 
Delima. Malay. i 

The pomegranate is cultivated all over 
India, bat is common wild in the N. W. Pan- 
jab Himalaya at from 2,500 to 6,000 feet, and 
the wood is used by the natives for roofs. Its 
fruit is largely used. — Dr. J, L. Stewart. 

PUOAM. The Tamil name of a Malabar and 
Canara tree, wood of a light-red colour, much 
like tho Spanish mahogany. It is generally 
curved in its growth, and is considered very 
du liable. It grows to about twenty-four inches 
in diameter, and seldom more than twenty feet 
high. It produces a fruit which the natives 



Rumom Paio. Maleai^ 
Darimba* Sans. 
Madalam. maram. TaM- 
Dadima chettu. TsL. 
Buloositoon Rooman 
Yunani 
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numerous, the principal ones and those most ' Baelo^ Uria. Pterospermum suberifolium. 
jn request are noticed in the annexed list. No ' Extreme height 30 feet, circumference of trunk 3 
regulation whatever existed in 18o5 as to the ^^^^ height from around to first branch 10 feet, 
felling of timber in this zemindary, large trees ^^*^*^ *"^^ charcoal and used as firewood, 
and small alike were cut whenever a demand J^o.ujhonoo, Ubia. Dalbergia oojeinenais. Ex- 

treme height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 5 




tion at Chicacole and in the northern trunk 
road as well as in the Kimedy zemiudary. 
The annual destruction of timber on the hill 
sides is very great as the " Sowrahs" seldom 
cultivate the same patch two seasons succes- 
sively, being indebted for their scanty crop 
and for the quantity of charcoal deposited 
between the rocks and stones, by burning the 
timber and brush »*'ood on the ground where 
it has been felled some three or four weeks 
before the commencement of the rains. This 
may be immaterial in remote hills, but he 
thought that on the confines, especially near 
Sowacotta, the practice should, if possible, be 
put a stop to as the whole' of the surrounding 
country is now destitute of timber. He 
found the average number of carts leaving 
Sowacotta with wood, during April 1855, to 
be 27 daily. Writing 9 years later, in 1864, 
he added from Captain Beddome the botani- 
cal names of the trees, the list of which he 
had given in 1865 in tlie Uria language. 

Achoo, Uria. Togaroo chettu, Tet.. Morinda 
tinctoria, Extreme height 36 feet, circumference 
of trunk 3 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 10 feet. A light wood, of which stocks 
of match-locks are made. Leather is dyed pink 
with the bark of the roots. 

Amheleeioha^ Uria. Citrus, species. Extreme 
height 30 feet, circumference of trunk 1 foot, 
height from ground to first branch G feet. Made 
into charcoal and used as firewood. 

Arjoono^ Uria. Terminalia arjuna. Extreme 
height 90 feet, circumference of trunk 7 feet, 
height from ground to jirst branch 35 feet. 
When hollowed out with fire and axe, this tree 
makes a good ferry boat, being very buoyant — 
it is the best wood for catamarans. Its Telugu 
name is Vedda Sirissim chettu. 

Baee Dimereej Uria. Ficus, species. Extreme 
height 25 feet, circumference of trunk 2 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 9 feet, made 
into charcoal and used as firewood. 

£alliaJi, Uria. Ballidi chettu, Tel. Seme- 
carpus anacardium. Extreme height 40 feet, 
circumference of trunk 4 feet, height from ground 
to first branch 15 feet. The nuts of this tree are 
eaten, and an oil is extracted from the seeds 
which is stated to have healing properties. It is 
also applied in rheumatism. 

Barokolee, Uria. Reffu chettu, Tel. Zizy- 
phus, species. Extreme height 30 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 3 feet, height from ground to 
the first branch 8 feet. Used for an infinity of 
purposes : the leaves pounded are considered a 
cure for rheumatism, and lac is obtained from it. 



Baygona, Uria. Navelli chettu, Tel. Vitex 
negundo. Extreme height 18 feet, circumference 
of trunk 1 foot, height from ground to first branch 
4 feet. Made into charcoal and used as firewood. 

Behenta, Uria. Tov Tolli yel^a chettu, Tel. 
Limonia acidissima. Extreme height 28 feet^ cir- 
cumference of trunk 3 feet, height from gromid 
to first branch 9 feet. A hard strong wood nsed 
for axle trees, oil presses, &c. 

Belio, Uria. Maredu chettu, Tel. iEgle 
marmelos. Extreme height 30 feet^ circumference 
of trunk 2^ feet, height from ground to first 
branch 10 feet. The fruit of the tree is eaten, 
the leaves and a preparation of the wood itself is 
offered in the temples. 

BhayroOy Uria. Bhalloo chettu, Tel. Chlo- 
roxylon swietenia. Extreme height 35 feet, cir- 
cumference of trunk 3 feet, height f^om ground 
to first branch 18 feet. Used for axle trees, presses, 
rafters, &c., healing properties are said to exist in 
the leaves when applied to sores. 

Botlaka^ Uria. Teku chettu, Tel. Hymeno- 
dyction excelsum. Extreme height 38 Icet, cir- 
cumference of trunk 3 feet, height from groand 
to first branch 14 feet. A somewhat similar 
wood to Goombaree. Palanauin poles, grain mea- 
sures and boxes are made of it. 

Bonokoniareey Uria. Ochna squarrosa. Ex- 
treme height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 3 
feet, height from ground to first branch 9 feet. 
Used in the erection of village houses and as 
firewood. 

Bouro, Uria. Bouroga chettu, Tel. Bombax 
malabaricum. From the roots of this, the silk 
cotton tree, a tonic is extracted, and the gum 
and bark is given as an astringent. 

Charo, Uria. Chara-mamidi chettu, Teu 
Buchanania latifolia. Extreme height 36 feet, 
circumference of trunk 3 feet, height from ground 
to first branch 12 feet. A very common tree, 
used for many domestic purposes. {Note, — Is 
this the Buchanania latifolia ?) 

Dhamona or Tur curra^ Uria. Tada Karra 
chettu, Tel. Grewia tilia;folia. Extreme height 
39 feet, circumference of trunk 3} feet, height 
from ground to first branch 18 feet. A very 
long-grained tough wood, pliant and light, used 
for dhoolies, cots, bandy wheels and poles, spear 
and axe handles, and for other purposes where 
strength and pliantness are desirable. Admirably 
adapted for fishing rods, lance handles. {Noie. — 
Throughout India several species of Grewia are 
known by the Uinditerm " Dhamono." Dr. 
Royle, {III. Him. Bot.^ pp. 103 — 4,) says Grewia 
helicterifolia, tilisefolia and sapida — ^the last bebog 
the G. pumila, Don.^ and G. nana, WalL — grow 
in Bengal and Assam in the forests at the loot 
of the mountains. G. sclerophylla, didrma, oppo- 
sitlfolia and elastica, are found in the Khereeposs^ 
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in the Dhoon, as well as higher up in the Hima- I purposes. A decoction of thelhark is a favorite 
laya, particularly in the neighbourhood of vil- I remedy for bowel complaints. 



lages. G . elastica, he adds, called ^^ dhamnoo** 
by the natives, and common in the Himalaya 
and in northern latitudes at moderate eleva- 
tioQ8, affords timber which is highly valued for 
its strength and elasticity, and is therefore much 
used for bows, buggy shafts, bangby sticks, &c.) 

Dkimerce, Uria. Bodda chettu, Tel. Ficus 
glomerata. Extreme height 40 feet, circumference 
of trunk 4 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 9 feet. Of little use, is considered sacred 
by the hill men, and the fruit is eaten by them. 

DohUj Ubia. Conocarpus latifolius. Extreme 
height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 5 feet. 



Jooidm^ Uria. Schreberas wietenioides. Ex- 
treme height 40 feet, circumference of trunk 4 
feet, height from ground to first branch 15 feet. 
A white wood, but very hard, and seldom used. 

Joree^ Uria. Buddi chettu. Tel. Ficus t'siela. 
Extreme height 50 feet, circumference of trunk 5 
feet, height from ground to first branch 8 feet. 
The seeds of this tree are eaten by the Sourahs 
in times of scarcity, and the wood is made into 
bandies, &c. 

Jundamare.ft^ Uria. Extreme height 60 feet, 
circumference of trunk 4 feet, height from ground 



height from ground to first branch 20 feet. A t« ,<^rst branch 9 feet Used in the erection of 



eommon tree, of little value save as firewood. 

DoloHnga^ Uria. Vitez pubescens. Extreme 
height 22 feet, circumference of trunk I \ feet, 
height from ground to first branch 7 feet. Used 
in the erection of village houses and as firewood. 

Goondopolaso^ Uria. Extreme height 40 feet, 
circumference of trunk 2^ feet, height from 
ground to first branch 8 feet. Used in the erec- 
tion of village houses and as firewood. 

Goombaree, Uria. Gummudu chettu. Tbl 
Omelina arborea. Extreme height 50 feet, cir- 
cumference of trunk 4^ feet, height from ground 
to first branch 20 feet. A wood in great request 
used for every purpose. White in colour and 
very light. 

Gooroohado, Ubia. Extreme height 22 feet, 
circumference of trunk 2^ feet, height from 
ground to first branch 10 feet. Used in the con- 
struction of houses generally. 

Gouharea, Uria. Tuma chettu, Tel. Acacia 
mima. Extreme height 45 feet, circumference 
of trunk 5 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 13 feet. A very strong wood, from which 
plough-shares, rice-pounders, sugar-mills, oil- 
presses, wheels, t&c, are made. 

Haredha^ Uria. Kara Kaia chettu. Tel. 
Terminalia chebula. Extreme height 42 feet, 
circumference of trunk 4 feet, height from ground 
to first branch 18 feet. Used for raflers and 
beams, and to burn into charcoal. 

Hinfolo, Vria, Kanapa chettu, Tel. Barring- 
tonia acutangvla. Extreme height 30 feet, cir- 
camference of trunk 4^ feet, height from ground 
to first branch 6 feet. A common wood of great 
use in bridge or anicut building where wells 
have to be sunk into the soil : the frame- work 
on which the masonry is built, is generally of 
this wood, and it is almost imperishable under 
water. 

HolondhOyVfiik. Kumba chettu, Tel. Nauclea 
eordifolia. Extreme height 70 feet, circumference 
of trunk 7 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 32 feet. A light wood used for making 
boats and masts at Calingapatam, and for many 
other purposes. 

Jamooy Uria. Keradi chettu, Tel. Eugenia 
jambolana. Extreme height 70 feet, circumference 
of trunk 6^ feet, height from ground to first 
branch 30 feet. The ferry boats on the Kimedy 
lirer are made of lar^e logs of this timber hollow- 
ed out ; it is very light and is used for many other 



village houses and as firewood . 

Kaloochia, Uria. Diospyros sylvatica. Ex- 
treme height 25 feet, circumference of trunk 2^ 
feet, height from ground to first branch 10 feet. 
Of little value. 

Khoiro, Uria. Chandara chettu. Tel. 
Acacia sundra. Extreme height 25 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 2^ feet, heiglit from ground to 
first branch 6 feet. A hard wood used for 
plough -shares, rice -pounders, sugar-mills, oil- 
presses, wheels, &c. 

Kindhoo, Ubia. Chinna Tumi chettu. Tel. 
Ebony. Extreme height 50 feet, circumference 
of trunk 4J feet, height from ground to first 
branch 25 feet. A hard blackwood, writing desks 
or boxes are often made of it. 

Kodoro, Uria. Extreme height '30 feet, cir- 
cumference of trunk 2 feet, height from ground 
to first branch 9 feet. Used in the erection of 
village houses and as firewood. 

Kokhoondia^ Uria. Extreme height 30 feet, 
circumference of trunk Ij feet, height from 
ground to first branch 8 feet. Used in the erec- 
tion of village houses and as firewood. 

Koombeey Uria. Aray chettu, Tel. Careya 
arborea. Extreme height 35 feet, circumference 
of trunk 3 feet, height from ground to first branch 
6 feet. A light wood used in making bandies, 
the bark spun into twine, is used throughout 
the hill country as a slow match. 

Konehona, Uria. Kanchanapu chettu, Tel. 
Extreme height 30 feet, circumference of trunk 
2^ feet, height from ground to first branch 9 feet. 
Used ill the erection of village houses and as fire- 
wood. 

Kossaye^ Uria. Briedelia retusa. Extreme 
height 23 feet, circumference of trunk 1 foot, 
height from ground to first branch 6 feet. Made 
into charcoal and used as firewood. 

Kootoomoo, Uria. Schleichera trijuga. Ex- 
treme height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 4 
feet, height from ground to first branch 11 feet. 
A heavy hard wood used for oil and other 
presses, the seeds afford an oil, and they gather 
from the bark a description of lac. {Note, — Dr. 
Royle, ///. Him. BoL^p. 138, says — this tree is 
called Kusoombha and Gvosum, in distant parts 
of India, where it is indigenous, and where, as in 
the Doon, in April, it may readily be recognized 
at a distance, by the red colour of its young 
leaves. The wood is hard and used as timber, 
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and the pulpy sub-acKl aril, forms a grateful 
fruit.) 

Korada, Ubia. Vadisay chettu, Tbl. Chiytia 
coUina. Extreme height 30 feet, circumference 
of trunk 3 J feet, height from ground to first 
branch 7 feet. A light wood used in building 
huts and making toys. The leaf cures itch and 
ring- worm, the bark of this tree is poisonous, and 
long thin stripes of it, vreW saturated in the juice 
or decoction of the bark, is neatly bound round 
the head of the Sourah*s arrow, with which he 
destroys the largest animals. 

Korra, Uria. Mushidi chettu, Tel. Strych- 
nos nux vomica. Extreme height 45 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 4 feet, height from ground to 
first branch 18 feet. Wheels, ploughs and many 
other things are made out of this timber. 

Korunjoo, Uria. Kagoo chettu. Tel. Ponga- 
mia glabra. Extreme neight 36 feet, circumfer- 
ence of trunk 4 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 20 feet. Oil is extracted from the fruit 
of this tree, which is a remedy for itch : it is also 
hurnt- 

Kosee, Uria. Briedelia retusa ? Extreme 
height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 4 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 20 feet. Used 
in the construction of houses generally. 

Koeto, Uria. Vellaga chettu, Tel. Feronia 
elephantum. Extreme height 50 feet, circimifer- 
ence of trunk 5 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 9 feet. This wood is manufactured into 
bandy-wheels, and its gum also is in request for 
many purposes. 

Kotokoj Uria. Endupa chettu, Tel. Strychnos 
potatorum. Extreme height 40 feet, circumfer- 
ence of trunk 4 feet, height from ground to 
first branch 10 feet. This wood is used to make 
ploughs and bandy- wheels ; the seeds are sold in 
the basar and used to clear muddy water. 

Kubate^ Uria. Grouhoncc, Tel. Extreme 
height 80 feet, circumference of trunk 6 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 12 feet. 
Aflfords good planks, but is little used, the bark is | 
given in diseases of the stomach. 

Mahalimboo, Uria. Melia azedirach. Extreme 
height 70 feet, circumference of trunk 4 feet, 
\\L'i^\\t from ground to first branch 20 feet. Not 
much used, but the fruit and bark are considered 
remedies for fever. 

Minjharee^ Ubia. Extreme height 43 feet, 
circumference of trunk 4 feet, height Irom ground 
to first branch 6 feet. A very common tree, 
wood li^ht and used in various ways, where 
strength is not required. 

Mohooloo, Uria. Ippa, Tel. Bassia lati folia. 
Extreme height 70 feet, circumference of trunk 7 
feet, height from ground to first branch 33 feet. 
This wood is made into boats or canoes and used 
by the fishermen. Collectors of the water lily 
leaves and flowers on all the large tanks in the 
country gather its flowers and leaves. The Kimedy 
l>eople always eat oflT tWs leaf, and offer the 
blossom in their temples. A very intoxicating 
liquor is made from the Mohooloo blossom, which 
is also .sold in the bazar as a sweetmeat when 
mixed with other ingredients. The imripc fruit 
19 made into curry, and greatly esteemed. 



Moondomonfifi, Ubia. Nauclca parvifolia. Ex- 
treme height 50 feet, circumference of trunk 4 
feet, height from ground to first branch 20 feet. 
This tree is scarce, and little used for any pur- 
pose. 

Ntrasoo^ Uria. Ali chettu, Tel. Extreme height 
25 feet, circumference of trunk 2 feet, height 
from ground to first branch 8 feet. Used to erect 
village houses and as firewood. 

Noomaree^ Uria. Antideama diandrum. Ex- 
treme height 30 feet, circumference of tnmk 3^ 
feet, height from ground to first branch 6 feet. 
Used to erect village houses and as firewood. 

Oshoko, Uria. Asoka chettu, Tel. Extreme 
height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 9 feet. Made 
into charcoal and used as firewood. 

Patooiva, Uria. Karubalasu chettu, Tel. 
Randia dumetorum. Extreme height 15 feet, 
circumference of trunk 1 foot, height from ground 
to first branch 4 feet. Used to erect village nouses 
and as firewood. 

Pairokoorwan^ Uria. Holarhena antid^-sen- 
terica. Extreme height 20 feet, circumference 
of trunk 1 foot, height from ground to first branch 
5 feet. The seeds of this tree are collected %vith 
great care, as it forms one of the principal medi- 
cines of the country : the bark and leaves are 
also held in repute for some diseases. 

Pausee, Uria. Conocarptis acuminatus. Extreme 
height 60 feet, circumference of trunk 5 feet, 
lieight from ground to first branch 30 feet. A 
light liard wood used to make presses, wheels, &c. 

Pin Saluo^ Uria. Maddi or marri chettu, Tel. 
Pterocarpus marsupium. Extreme height 80 feet, 
circumference of trunk 5^ feet, height from ground 
to first branch 20 feet. So great has been the 
demand for this timber for household building 
and other purposes, that but few trees are now 
found within an easy distance of the river banks. 
It is plentiful in remoter places. 

Pitta Kaloochia^ Uria. Diosp)'ros sylvatica. 
Extreme height 33 feet, circumference of trunk 2^ 
feet, height from ground to first branch 12 feet. 
Made into charcoal and used as firewood. 

Potoohah, Uria. Nakari chettu, Tel. Extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 10 feet. Used 
to erect village houses and as firewood. 

Payee, Uria. Dilleniaspeciosa. Extreme height 
30 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, height from 
ground to first branch 15 feet. Used iu the erec- 
tion of village houses and for firewood. 

Sahada^ Uria. Barinika chettu, Tel. Tropbis 
aspera. Extreme height 40 feet,' circumference of 
trunk 2 feet, height from ground to first branch 
7 feet. Used in the erection of village houses and 
as firewood. 

SahajoOj Ubia. Tcrminaliatomentosa. Extreme 
height 60 feet, circumference of trunk 5 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 25 feet. A 
very useful wood and plentiful, it is used in house- 
building, sawn into planks, and generally burnt 
into charcoal. 

Salora, Uria. Uandia longispinn. Extreme 
height 20 feet, circumference of trunk 1 foot. 
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height from ground to first branch o feet. Used the jungles to the north and east of Belgaum, 
ia the erection of village houses and for firewood. i,j the Konkans, Sylhet, Assam and Oude, in 
Sdlwa^ Ubta. Guggalapu chettu, Tel. Shorea the moist forests of Kumaon on the Siwalik 



robusta. Extreme height 85 feet, circumference of 
trunk 6 feet, height from ground to first branch 
33 feet. This is the dammar tree. Only a small 
quantity of its resin is brought in for sale by the 
hill men to Kimedy, and that is purchased by the 
Hindus to burn in their temples. The price of it 
is Rs. 3 per maund. The seeds are boiled and 
eaten by the Sourahs when their crops fail, and 
they also consider them a remedy for bowel 
complaints. 

Sidha, Ubia. Lagerstroemia parvifiora. Extreme 
height 45 feet, circumference of trunk 3^ feet, 
height from ground to first branch 20 feet. A 
common wood, of which rafters, &c., are made, 
the bark is used to tan leather, and the natives 
ascribe strange medicinal qualities to it. 

Siruee, Uria. Sirissan chettu, Tel. Albizzia 
lebbek. Extreme height 60 feet, circumference 
of trunk 4| feet, height from ground to first 
branch 25 feet. A light hard wood, used to make 
presses, wheels, &e. 

SisoowcLf Ubia. Yeridi chettu, Tel. Dalbergia 
(latifolia)? Extreme height 40 feet, circumference 
of trunk 4^ feet, height from ground to first 
branch 16 feet. A most useful wood, being that 
used in the manufacture of every description of 
household furniture. 

Sohuy Ubia. Somide chettu, Tel. Soymida 
fcbrifuga. Extreme height 50 feet, circumference 
of trunk 5 feet, height from ground to first 
branch 12 feet. A very heavy wood, and so hard 
that white-ants make no impression on it. Little 
use is made of this valuable timber in consequence 
of the Ooriah superstition that bad luck attends 
to its use in any but sacred buildings ; its bark 
has astringent qualities, and is used for tanning 
and medicinally. 

Soonaree, Ubia. Nelli chettu, Tel. Catharto- 
carpus fistula. Extreme height 25 feet, circum- 
ference of trunk 3 feet, height from ground to 
first branch 9 feet. Plough-shares are made of 
this wood : the fruit is given as an astringent in 
bowel complaints. 

Soondoragoonde^ Ubia. Vassantagoonda chettu, 
Tel. Rottlera tinctoria. Extreme height 15 feet, 
circumference of trunk 2 feet, height from ground 
to first branch 5 feet. The fruit of this tree 
yields a dye which is sent for sale to Berhamporc 
m small quantities. 

Tanghany, Ubia. Tangadu chettu. Extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference of trunk 3 feet, 
height from ground to first branch 15 feet. Used 
in building, for firewood and charcoal. 

PUTRANJIVA ROXBURGHII, TFalL, 
Roxh. Fl 

Nageia putranjiva, Roxh. PI. Ind., Illy 767. 



Jiapota. Hind, of Panjab. 
Putajan. „ 

Jooteo. ,, 



Jewun-pootr. Mahr. 
Kurroopally mar am. Tam. 
Kudra Juva. Tkl. 

This tree grows in the hot drier parts of 
Ceylon : on the mountains of the Coromandel 
coast, in the N. Arcot hills, in the Con- 
can, in tlie ravines at Nagotnah and Khan- 
dallah : in the Kcunery jungles, at Salsette, in 



hills, and is common along the foot of the 
Himalayas. Dr. Wight had not seen this tree 
in Coimbatore, Dr. Roxburgh describes it as a 
large timber ti*ee with an erect straight trunk, 
and with wood white, close-grained and veiy 
hard. Dr. Gibson tells us it is not commou 
as a forest tree on the Bombay side, and is 
found only in the coast jungles. He had 
never seen it of any size, but the wood, hard, 
strong and durable, is good for turnery and for 
implements. The nuts are threaded as neck- 
laces and amulets. — Roxb., Voigt, Drs, 
Wight, Gibso7i and J, L. Sletoart, Major 
Beddome, Messrs. Powell, R, Thompson and 
Fergusson. 

PYAUNG-Py ION, BuuM. ? In Tavoy, a 
compact, heavy, yellow wood. — Mr, Blundell. 

PYEEN-MA, BuRM. ? In Amhewt, a 
timber used for house* posts, carts, boats, 
paddles, oai*s, &c. It is a capital wood, a 
kind of Paul ? and would answer for all the 
purposes of common saul ; specific gravity 
0-920.— Ca^ Ex, 1851. (Note.—l^ this the 
Lagerstrosmia ? the Peemali ?) 

PYENG-KHADO, Burm. ? In Tavoy, a 
small -si zed, heavy, close-grained, red wood.-^ 
Mr. Blundell, (Note, — Is this the Inga 
xylocarpa ?) 

PYGEUM ACUMINATUM. Scarce, but 
found on the banks of streams in the Toun- 
ghoO district attaining a girth of five or six 
feet. Wood red and adapted to cabinet- 
making. — Dr, McClelland, 

PYGEUM CEYLANICUM, Gdirtu, 

Gal-mora-gaha. Singh. 
Eankoombala-katteya-gasB. Singh. 

This is a moderate-sized tree of themoister 
parts of Ceylon, growing at an elevation of 
3,000 feet. It also grows on the Neilgherry 
Hills. Its wood is red-coloured and adapted 
for cabinet purposes. — Thw. Mr, Fergusson, 
Major Beddome, 

PYGEUM WIGHTIANUM, Blume. 

Gal -mora. gaha. Singh. | Oonoonoo-gass. Singh. 

A middle-sized tree, growing at an elevation 
of 4,000 to 8,000 feet in the central province 
of Ceylon, — Thw. 

PYRULARIA WALLICHIANA, A. D. 
C, Fred, XIV, 629. 

Sphoerocarya WaHichiana, W. /c, 241. 
Pyrularia Zeylanica, DC. 

Katu-pamburu. Singh. | Iddumulle. Tam. of Ceylon 

This large tree has a very thorny trunk : 

it grows in the Central Province of Ceylon at 

4,000 to 6,000 feet of elevation, and it grows 
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also on the Western Coast of tlie Peninsula of 
India, at Manan toddy and in Coorg. Its wood 
is light-coloured, and the cross section curious- 
ly grained. It is used for ordinary works. — 
Wright, No. 28, quoted by Mr. Fergusson, 
Major Beddome. 

PYRUS AUCUPARTA. 

Bati;al of Kaghan. 

The tree closely resembles, if it is not 
identical with the mountain ash, or " rowan" 
of England and Scotland. — Mr, Powell, Hand 
Book, Econ. Prod., Fanjab, p. 591. 

PYRUS BACCATA. Crab Apple. 

Banmehal of Fulu. | Choda of Hasara. 

Wood hard and tough. Fruit eaten. — Mr. 
Powell, Hand Book. 

PYRUS COMMUNIS. Pear Tree. 

Naspati. | Nak or Nakh. 

Wood good for carving ; procurable from 6 
to 10 inches in diameter, but rare. 

PYRUS KUMAONENSIS. 

Dodar of Muiree Hills, I Chotta of Kaghan. 
Kaghan, &c. I Maul of Chenab. 

Doubtless beyond the Chenab, from there 
being a Pushtu name for the tree. The 
small fruit ripens about October and looks 
well, but is very indifferent cafing even when 



half rotten, in which state it is generally 
consumed by the natives. — Drs. Clegkorfi 
and J. L. Stewart, Mr. Powell. 

PYRUS MALUS; Linn. Apple Tree.' 

Seb or Palu or Seu. HiKD. 

Chu-i of Pangi. 

Chung, also Chunt of 

Pangi and Chenab. 
Tsunt: Amni: Sim of 

Kangra. 
Sher of Jhelum. 



Maura. Pushtu. 

Tsunt, Chung ; Seu ; Elashu 

of Chenab. 
Khaju, Seu ; Choof Ravi. 
Li of Sutlej. 
Ku-shu of Ladak. 
Mana of Trans-InduB. 



Grows wild in the N. W. Himalayas on 
the Chenab and Sutlej at 5,000 to 9,000 feet» 
and in Ladak at 11,500. It is also consider- 
ably cultivated. Wood inferior to that of the 
pear tree, but good for cog-wheels and gUD* 
stocks. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, Mr. Powell. 

PYRUS VARIOLOSA, Wall Wild 
Pear Tree. 

Batangi, batank of Jhe- ) Kiat, gadkuji Keitha; 

lum, Murree Hills and Kent, of Chenab, Ravi 

Hazara, and Bias. 

Tang, tangi, Shindar of Shegul Shogal of Sutlej, 

Kangra. Hurdwar and Chamba. 

Keint, Kaint, Kithu, ' Mahul of Kumaon. 

Grows in most parts of the Panjab Hima- 
laya nt 2,500 to 7,000 feet up to the Indus. 
The timber is white, close-grained and toler- 
ably strong, and is used for implements, 
walking-sticks and native combs. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, Lt. Col. Lake, Mr. Powell. 
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QUERCUS. Thb Oak. Oaks are found ] 
in the Himalaya, Nepaul, Kumaon and Syl- 
het, and in many parts of the S. E. of Asia. 
All travellers in the Himalaya testify to the 
abundance there of their oaks. The people em- 
ployed by Dr. Wallich gathered a consider- 
able number of species, and Dr. Royle assures 
us that they are found from moderate eleva- 
tions up to the limits of trees. Ho adds that 
they are found on the mountains of Sylhet, 
from the northern to the most southern parts. 
They grow from moderate elevations, as in the 
case of Q. incana — from 5,000 to 7,000 feet — 
to the limits of the forest where Q. semecarpi- 
folia disappears ; but at 10,000 and 12,000 
feet, on the southern face of the Himalaya, 
as at Choor, Kedarkanta and Ghangshel, the 
Quercus semecarpifolia generally forms the 
forests at their highest limits, though other 
species of Quercus are found below, with 
Taxus, Betula, Deodara, Pinus excelsa, and 
morinda. Dr. Hooker tells us that oaks grow 
in the valleys of the eastern Himalaya, in 
eastern Bengal, and in the Malay peninsula. 
No oak nor chesnut, he says, ascends above 
9,000 feet in the interior of Sikkim, where 
they are replaced by a species of hazel 
(Corylus) ; in the north Himalaya, on the 



other baud, the Quercus setnecarpifolia oak 
Is amongst the most alpine trees, and the nut 
is a different species, more resembling the 
European . On the outer Sikkim ranges, oaks 
(Q. annulata ?) ascend to 10,000 feet, 'acd 
there is no hazel. It is not generally known, 
he adds, that oaks are often very tropical 
plants ; not only abounding at low elevations 
in the mouutains, but descending in abundance 
to the level of the sea. Though almost 
unknown in Ceylon, the Peninsula of India, 
tropical Africa, or South America, they 
abound in the hot valleys of the Eastern 
Himalaya, East Bengal, Malay Peninsula and 
Eastern islands ; where, |»erhaps, more species 
grow than in any other part of the world. 
Such facts as this, he remarks, disturb our 
preconceived notions of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the most familiar tribes of plants, 
and throw great doubt on the conclusions 
which fossil plants are supposed to indicate. 
The evergreen oaks observed by Mr. Fortune 
in the Himalaya, were Q. dilatata^ Q. seme^ 
carpifolia, Q. sclerophylla and Q. inversm, the 
last two with large and glossy leaves, not an- 
like the Portugal laurel at a distance* Gaptaii 
Gerard tells us of three species of €mk Ik 
Kunawar, the leaves of ail being lance«8hape<l. 
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QUERCUS ANNULATA. 



QUERCUS ILEX. 



more or less seixated, and some exactly like 
boLly. They are the Monroo and the Khur- 
soo which grow at 12,800 feet, and the Ban 
(Q. incana), which disappears at 8,000 feet. 
Major Benson, writing in British Buimah, 
remarks that Quercus fenestrata, Q. turbinata, 
and Q. velutina, produce good, durable, tim- 
ber, resembling that of the Dillenios in density 
and elasticity, though the trees do not grow 
of that size to make the timber of the same 
Talue as the Dillenias, " Zinbuin." And the 
Dillenias are not only valuable as timber trees, 
but for ornamental purposes. Dr. Mason tells 
US that Dr. Wallich found seven different 
species of oak growing in Burmah and on the 
Tenasseiim Coast, all of them yielding useful 
timber, though inferior to the English oak, 
and 23 species are named in Japan, but many 
of the Japanese kinds appear to be peculiar 
to the Indian Archipelago, or only occur near 
the south-eastern angle of Asia, where they 
reach their most southern limits, being scarcely 
known in a wild state, in the southern hemis- 
phere. Dr. Wight gives, in his Icones, 
Quercus acuminata ; armata ; castanicarpa ; 
fenestraf-a ; ferox ; lancesefolia, lappacea ; 
8cmi-serrata ; squamata ; turbinata. — Gerard* s 
Account of Kanawary p. 67, Royle's IlL, 
Him, Bot, pp. 17 to 345, Dr, Mason's 
Tenasserim, Hooker's Rim. Jour., Vol. J, 
/>. 87, and Ily pp, 114, 436, Hodgson's 
Nagasaki, p. 342, Dr, O' Shaughnessy, p. 
607, and Ben. Phar., p. 211, Roxb, Fl, Lid,, 
Vol III, pp. 633/0 641. 

QUERCUS, Species. 

Reen Wood. Anqlo-Pushtd ? 

An ever-green oak, bearing acorns. A tree 
of the Mehra Forest, near Abbottabad, 
Hazara. It is a large spreading tree, and 
supposed to be the American Oak. — Cal. 
Cat, Ex. 1862. 

QUERCUS AMHERSTIANA. A large 
tree of Martaban, used in boat-building. 
It grows also in Tenasserim and Burmah, and 
affords useful timber though inferior to 
English oak. — Dr, Mason, 

QUERCUS ANNULATA. 

Ring-cupped Oak. Eno. 
Barano. Kaghax. 
Bren, Bran, Banni. Panj. 



Bani, Bankan, Bankahoo. 

Pa If J. 
Indri, Mohru. Panj. 



Grows in Kotgarh, Hazara, and the outer 
ranges of the Sikkim Himalaya up to 10,000 
feet. It is a moderate-sized tree of the rivers 
of the Panjab Himalaya, growing there at 
2,000 to 5,500 feet in sunny situations ; the 
wood is described by Dr. Stewart as white 
and not valued, but Mr. Powell mentions it 
as* tough, close-grained wood, used at Ra- 
walpindi for building purposes. — Dr. J. L, 
Stewart^ Mr. Foweli, Lieut.-Colonel Lake, 



QUERCUS CHINENSIS. Chinese Oak. 
This beautiful species is found in mountain- 
ous places in China, and is said to have 
exactly the habit and appearance of a Spanish 
chesnut — Sng. Cyc , Hoyle's III. 

QUERCUS DILATATA, Lindl, 

Q. floribunda, LindU \ Q. taxiflora, Auctorum. 



Parungi. 


Panj. 


Maru. Panj. 


Barchan. 


9) 


Satnin. ,, 


BaraixL 


)« 


Barr of Murree hills. 


BaDJi. 


>* 


Barnngi of Hazara. 


BannL 


)» 


Mohru. Panjabi. 


Margang. 


ft 


Kere-u of Ohamba hilla. 


Kali ring. 


»» 


Marghand of Kanawar. 


Kanh. 


If 


Chora of Kaghan. 



This large oak grows in the Panjab Hima- 
laya, but is more common in the outer ranges 
from 4,500 to 9,000 and 10,000 feet. It 
is however, seldom seen, says Cleghom, " be- 
low 6,000 or above 7,500." In the Western 
Himalaya it is more rare than the other 
species, Q. ilex and Q incana. The leaves 
of the young tree are covered with prickles, 
which gradually disappear in the older ones. 
The tree grows to a huge size. Many speci- 
mens may be seen 12 feet in girth, and from 
80 to 100 feat high. All the Himalayan 
species are evergreen, and the leaves of 
Quercus dilatata especially afford valuable 
nourishmont in winter to sheep and goats. 
Its wood is the best of all the oaks of the N. 
W. Himalaya, being hard, heavy, durable and 
elastic, and is much used for ploughs, axle- 
handles and house-building ; also it is said as 
jam pan poles.-=— Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 199, 
Mr, BowelVs Hand-hook, Lieut-Col. Lake's 
Report. 

QUERCUS FENESTRATA, Boxb. 
Grows in the Khassya hills, is a native of the 
mountains in the vicinity of Sylhet, and grows 
in Burmah and the Tenasserim provinces, not 
fifty feet above the level of the sea. It affords 
useful timbers though inferior to English oak. 
— Major Benson, Dr. Mason, Boxb., FL 
Ind., p. 633. 

QUERCUS FLORIBUNDA. 

Barcha of Murree Hills. 
Not common but found occasionally at 
Mun*ee at an elevation of 9,000 feet, its tim- 
ber is hard and much valued. — Lieut-Col. 
Lake's Bepori. 

QUERCUS ILEX, Linn. 

Quercus baloot, Griff. 



Charai, Panj. 

JarL „ 

Char. ,, 

Irri of Lahoul. 

Yiru 

Khareo 

Pargai 

Karanja 

Kori of Kaghan. 

Ghitari. Panj. 

Chora of Kaghan. 

Ghari. Pushtu. 



Kharpalu Cherai 

Gwara Cherai 

Barnngi of Murree hills. 

Pangi of Lahoul. 

Chota „ 

Balut 

Ban. Panj. 

Kathnn ban ,, 

Bre of Kanawar. 

Speroherei of Kanawar. 

Shah haloot Pushtu. 
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gUEllCUS LANCE.EFOLIA. 

Many of the vernacular names of Q. dilitata 
and Q. ilex are identical. Dr. Stewart tells 
us that Q. ilex is common at 3,200 to 8,000 
feet in parts of the arid tracts of most of the 
Panjab rivers, also in the eastern parts of the 
Suliraan range, on the west of the Indus and in 
the northern part of Affghanistan, and it rises 
to 10,000 feet on the Safed Koh. But it is still 
uncertain whether Q. Ilex and Q. Baioot, be 
identical. Kanawar is its eastern limit. This 
oak is seen with 5 to 10 feet of girth, and 60 
to 70 feet high. It is usually a small rigid 
tree. The wood is not much valued, but is used 
for ploughs and handles. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
Mr. Powell. 



QUERCUS INCANA. 



Eng. 



»» 



»« 



Banii 



Panj. 



1 » 



»» 



»> 



Dagnun Ban. 

Ring. 

Daroo. 

Mohru. 

Maru. ,, 

Munroo of Kumaon. 

Banj. Panj. 

Kharsbu. ,, 

Shindar. ,, 



Heavy oak. 

Oak. 

Common oak. 

Himalayan Ilex. Eno. 

Ban of the Himalaya. ,, 

Kin of Hazara. 

Rinj „ 

Irin. Pushtu. 

Sper cherai (or white oak.) 

Pushtu. 
Vari of Salt Range. 

This is the commonest of all the oaks in 
the N. W. Himalaya, particularly in the 
outer ranges, at elevations of 3,500 to 8,000 
feet. According to Lieut-Col. Lake this tree 
attains itij full size in 100 years, and a very 
old tree yields a log or trunk to first branch 
from 16 to 20 feet in length (?) and 6 ^aet 
(according to Dr. Stewart, 7 to 9 feet) in cir- 
cumference ; its wood is of a red colour, hard, 
tough and heavy, coarse-grained, liable to 
warp and decay if exposed to wet ; but lasts, 
well under cover, and is useful for beams, 
building purposes and plough handles. In 
the interior of Kumaon it is a large and valu- 
able tree, common and abundant, and is used 
for house-buildiug, and is largely used for 
firewood at the hill sanitaria. Its leaves are 
given as fodder to cattle. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, 
Messrs. JR. Thompson, Fowell, and Barnes' 
Kangra Settlement Report, para. 147, quot- 
ed bi/ Lieut.' Col. Lake, Boyle's III., Gerard's 
Kanawar. 

QUERCUS IINTERSA, an ever-green 
oak, of the Himalaya, with large glossy 
leaves, not unlike the Portugal laurel.— 
JFortune. 

QUERCUS LANATA. The Woolly- 
leaved Nepaul oak, is found wild in the 
Himalaya, and is one of the hardest oaks yet 
discovered. — Ifbrtune. 

QUERCUS LANCEiEFOLIA, Roxb. A 
tree of the Garrow hills and Assam. Wood 
light-coloured like the English oak but hard^ 
and reckoned, where it grows, one of the 
most durable timbers.— rot>^, Roxb.t Flor. 
Ind,y p. 634. 



Kharao. Pax J. 
Eharshn of Kanawar. 
Kharslini of Kanawar. 
Khatau. Paxj. 
Keren of Ravi. 



QUERCUS SKMISERRATA. 

QUERCUS LAPPACEA, Roxb. A tree 
of the Khassya mountains. Wood strong, 
in colour like that of the common oak, but 
hard and most close-grained. — Voigt, Roxb. 
FL Ind. 

QUERCUS LUCIDA, Roxb., and Q. 
muricata, Roxb., are Penang trees. 

QUERCUS PRINODES, Linn. 

Quercus serrata, Moxb. \ Shingra. Hind. 

A tree of the Garrow hills, yields a useful 
timber. — Voigt, Eozb. FL Ltd. 

QUERCUS SCLEROPHYLIA. An ever- 
green oak of the Himalayas, with large glossy 
leaves, not unlike the Portugal laurel at a 
distance. — Fortune. ^ 

QUERCUS SEMECARPIFOLIA. 

Common oak. Eng. 
Alpine oak ,, 

Ban, Panj. 

Banchur of Hazara. Panj. 
Jangal Parungi. ,, 

Khareo. ^ 

Dr. J. L. Stewart tells us that this is the 
largest of the oaks in the N. W. Himalaya, 
growing to 60 or 70 feet high, and 7 to 1 2 and 
15 feet in girth. It grows on the rivers 
there, on the Safed Eoh,and west of the Indus 
at 8,000 to 1 2,000 feet. Its wood is whitieh, 
hard and heavy, and is one of the best of the 
timbers furnished by the oaks, but is' said to be 
apt to warp and to be liable to be attacked by 
insects. It is, he says, used for plough shafts, 
jampan poles, helves, door frames and for 
charcoal. Lieutenant-Colonel Lake says 
its wood is white, soft and light ; subject to 
insects and liable to warp ; used for making 
charcoal, and by zemindar^ for ordinary 
house-building purposes ; produces also good 
and large timber. According to Mr, Powell 
the timber is much esteemed by natives of 
the Panjab, but as this species occurs near 
the upper limit of pine forests and is very 
heavy, it is seldom brought to market. Ex- 
tensive forests exist on Hattu nearNagkanda. 
The tree is very tall and stmght. Eleva- 
tion, 9,000 to 11,000. "It seldom grows," 
says Cleghorn, "below 8,000 feet, and 
ascends above the mnge of pines." — Mr- 
Barnes' Kangra Settlement Report^ para. 
14 ; and Balfour, page 204, quoted by Lt. 
Col. Lake, Commissioner,Jhullundhur Divi- 
sion, Dr. J. L. Stewart, Mr. Powell. 

QUERCUS SEMISERRATA, Roxb. 

TMtkya. BURU. 
Grows in the GaiTOW -and Khassya hills 
and in British Burmah : wood used for plugs 
or pins to join togethei' the three pieces 
which compose the body of a Burmese cart 
wheel. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 48. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
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RAILWAY SLEEPERS. 



feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 4 feet. — Drs. Roxb., 
Urandis, Voigt. (Note, — Is this Q. prinodes, 
above ?) 

QUERCUS SPICATA, Buck, A tree 
of Nepal, of the Garrow hills, the Khassya 
mouD tains and Chittagong. Wood lighter 
coloured than English oak, but equally close- 
grained and apparently as strong. — Voigt, 

QUERCUS TIRBB^ ? ? Grows in Bur- 
mah and the TenasserSm provinces. It affords 
useful timber though inferior to English oak. 



{Note. — Is Tirb-bae a Burmese term for one 
of the oaks ?) 

QUERCUS TURBINATA. Grows in 
Chittagong and in Bui*mah, it affords useful 
timber though inferior to English oak. Rox- 
burgh says it is only used for fuel. — Eoxb , 
p. 636. 

QUERCUS ' VELUTINA. Grows in 
Burmah and the Teuasserim provinces. It 
affords useful timber though inferior to Eng- 
lish oak. 



RABAN. A tree of JhuUundhur of mode- 
rate size ; wood white, soft, light ; used by 
zemindars for their houses and implements. 
Bark used medicinally ; leaves used for fodder. 
— Lieut-Colonel Lake, Commissioner^ Jhul- 
lundhur Division, 

RACKA NASTA, Can. ? Stunted teak : 
a forest tenn. 

RAILWAY SLEEPERS. Railway oper- 
ations in India are largely thinning the 
forests near which the lines run ; and, as 
these roads ai'e projected over a large part 
of India, it may be of interest to mention 
the experience acquired at Madras. At one 
time, it was thought that the forests of the 
south of India would furnish nnmerons tim- 
bers suitable for slee|H.'rs .; and the following, 
22 in numl>er, were the w<)ods of highest 
promise, viz : — 

SoymiMa febrifuga, Som 
marani. 

Acacia odomtissimaf Kar- 
roo vangay : also, Chclla 
woongay marain. 

Prosopis spiccgera, Perum- 
bay mararn . 

Inga xylocarpa, Irool, Er- 
ool, or Eroovaloo maram. 

Acacia speciosa, Vel-vaii- 
gay maram. 

.Artocarpus integrifolia, 

I Pila maram. 

Baasia longifolia, Dud 
eloopa maram. 

Acacia Arabica, Karu-vo- 
1am maram. 

Kombadri. 

Katu-voye maram. 



Tectona grand ia. Teak. 
Sborea robustA, Saul. 
Dalbergia siMoo, Sissoo. 
Pterocarpus Indicus, Pe- 

dowk. 
Zuyphus glabrata, Kur- 

kuttah. 
Terminalia glabra, Karra 

marda. 
Tttrminalia alata, Maruthi 

maram. 
Hanivrickia biiiata, Acha 

maram. 
Pterocarpus marsupium, 

Vengay maram. 
Terraioalia chebula, Kadu- 

kai-maram. 
Nicaoi maram. 
Myladi maram. 



But these hopes have not been fulfilled ; 
no timlier used has becu found capable of 
resisting the combined effects of the heat 
and moisture of the south of India, and only 
on the woods of three trees, the Erool, 
Inga xylocarpa; Karra marda, Terminalia 
glabra; and Vengay, Fterocarpus maraupium, 
is any great reliance now placed, and iron 
sleepers were soon very extensively in use on 
the Madras line. Taking an average of the 
various woods used on this line of rail road, the 
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duration of its sleepers has been about 3^ years, 
and annually about 340 sleepers per mile 
were required to be replaced. On these points, 
Mr. Pinson, Acting Chief Engineer, in a letter 
to the Agent and Manager, dated 14th August 
1862, furnished the result of the experience 
upon the ist or Madras Division of the south- 
west line, in the fonn of the following state- 
ment, which gives the average lives of sleepers 
of various woods, taken out of the line in a 
state of decay, and replaced by iron pot sleep- 
ers, up to the present date : — 



Diflilnguishing 
mark. 



A. 

P. 

C. 

K. 

S. 

E. 

Y. 

V. 

P. 

R. 

M. 

H. 

D. 

B. 



Names of woodi. 



Aucha , 

JCurrah mnrdah..., 

Uombadrie 

Cadookoy 

Saul 

I Pud cloopay 

'Kroovalaoo 

iVanf^ay 

Paulay 

Anray 

Myladec 

Myroothy 

jKatvoy 

iKaravalum 



Average life. 



4 years, 7 months. 
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The general average, therefore, has been 3 
years and eight months. Erool, was expected 
to turn out to bo the best description of 
wood for sleeper purposes. He adds that 
the creosoted sleepers of Baltic fir, which 
had been received from England from time to 
time, had been, as a rule, exceedingly durable. 
Recently, there was occasion to take some 
decayed ones out of the line near Sholin- 
ghur, which were ascertained to have been in 
the road for a period of nearly 6^ years. But 
the cost of such sleepers, he remarks, interferes 
materially with their extensive use in this 
country. The prices paid for sleepers for tlio 
Madras railway ranged, according to the vari- 
ous woods, from Rs. 1^ toKs. 3, for timbers 
of the south of India ; but tliose of Bur- 
mese and Australian woods cost Bs. 5 : and, 
where timber sleepers are used, thero must 
be added the cost of two chain, say annas 
14. But, a pair of iron sioepora, with fittings 
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RAILWAY SLEEPEHS. 



complete (answeriog to one timber sleeper), 
delivered in Madras, cost about Rs. 7-8 ; and, 
while the cost of labour in laying an iron road 
is much less than for a wooden one, and the 
labor cost of its maintenance also much less, 
the duration of the iron road is greatly longer 
than that of a road of any of the woods, as 
hitherto tried. Several years ago, I expressed 
my conviction that if miuiug and smelting ope- 
rations were ever to be carried on with activity, 
the most extensive forests in India would 
dimmish and disappear ; and the experience 
just detailed shows that, as the operations have, 
hitherto, been conducted, the forests are not 
inexhaustible even for railway purposes, and 
leaves the impression that there are no woods in 
India which can compete with a road on iron 
pot sleepers. From the correspondence, on 
this subject, elicited in consequence of Major 
Morgan's remarks in his forest report for 
1860-61, it would also appear that the success 
of the iron sleepers on the Enniskillen and 
Londonderry railway, has been most favour- 
able ; and, on the Egypt line, where they use 
Greaves' cast-iron, pot, bell, or cup. sleepers, 
for it has all these appellations, the success of 
that kind of road, in an alluvial soil, has been 
unquestionable. In the report alluded to, Major 
Morgan added that one cause of wooden sleepers 
not Tasting, is that under the chair a hollow 
forms, in which water lodges and causes rapid 
decay, and he thinks that a small piece of gal- 
vanised sheet-iron fitted over the^ part, would 
prevent the formation of a hollow. But, Mr. 
Smart has replied that the wood sleepers give 
way not only under the chair but eveiy where 
else. From this remark, and from the. longer 
lives of the Baltic fir sleepers, it would seem 
that in using the woods of this country, 
one defect, for the sleepers of the Madras 
line, has been insufficient seasoning. I have 
never heard that the timbers of the country 
have been stored for years, to allow theu- juices 
to escape : but, so far as is known, soon after 
the trees have been felled, they have been 
laid on the ground as sleepers, and no known 
timber could withstand so severe a trial. It 
requires 3 to 5 years' seasoning to render green 
wood fit for use, and at least two years should 
have been allowed for seasoning, before any 
use, whatever, was made of the timbers of the 
countries— perhaps, the Baltic fir alone, of all 
the timbers that have been tried, was seasoned 
wood. With our present knowledge, it would 
be wrong to condemn the many valuable tim- 
ber trees of this country, or to assert that 
Baltic fir can possibly compete with them. — 
Beresford Anderson, Esq., JSngineer, Madras 
Railway, M8S., John A. Pinson, Esq., in 
Records of Consulting Engineer, M. R., it. 
B. Elwin, Esq., Manager, in Rdtords of 
Consulting Engineer, Madras Railway, 
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RAJAHMUNDRY WOODS. 

favoured through Captain Prendergast,Royal 
Engineers. W. G. Smart, Esq., Chief Sngr., 
Henry J, Rouse, Esq., in Proceedings of 
Madras Qovernment, Dr. Cl eg horn^s Reports 
on the Forests, Major Morgan in Madras 
Conservator's Report,Ralfour''s Report on the 
Iron Ores of the Madras Presidency, Madras, 
1855. 



RAJAHMUNDRY WOODS. The follow- 
ing woods were sent from this distnct to the 
Great Exhibition of 7851. 

Karra ^^ in Telugu, meaning " wood" 
Acacia cinerea, oSaewtoDS S'l^ Yeluturi karra. 
Agisti karra e5K^ S'^eJ. 
Alangium hexapetalum, ^j^K ^^ Uduga 

karra. 

Auneng karra. «c3^ S'l^. 

Artocarpus integrifolia, -^^-jS %\^ Panasa 

karra. 

Azadirachta Indica, "^-^ 3r|tf Vepa karra. 

Bassia latifolia, o»-6^ t)^ Ippa karra. 

Bombaxmalabaricumorheptaphylla, fw»tf)K 
S'l rs Boorooga karra. 

Careya arborea, S'ow ^^ Kamba karra. 

Cassia auriculata, 66^tkt^ Tangedu 

karra. 

Chloroxylon Swietenia, f) f t.lS Billa karra. 

Cordia myxa, (^^>.bb ^\^ Nakkeru karra. 

CratJBva, jg)€)SX)afe"^ Oolimidi-tige. 

Cratseva Roxburghii or tapia, "S^^DStoa 

S'.^ Telia oolimiri kan-a. 

Diospyros chloroxylon, ^^^^DSoaS'i^ Nalla 

Oolimiri karra. 

Diospyros montana ? o»t5a?^Cfo tJ^sS t-^ 

Irugoodu chava karra. 

Diospyros melanoxylon, ^^3.25 oT^sJ ^^ 

Tummida chava karra. 

Eiythrina Indica, ^rS'S S'l^ Badide karra. 

Feronia elephantum, "SoK iTi^ Velagakarra- 

Ficus racemosa, '^^ t\^ Bodda karra. 

Ganara kari-a, r^-^rS S'j^. 

Gata karra, -7^*6 S'jlf, 

Gmelina arborea, ;fboi6Mj2fc t^^ Gummnda 

karra. 
Isakarasi karra. o»'^t'c^fi S'^ 
Mangifera Indica, 55cr»SX)a S'^^ Mamidi 

karra. 



RALL OB ROSIN TREE. 



RANDIA LONGISPINA. 



Mimusops elengi, -^Kifo^ ^i^ Pagadupu. 
Morinda citrifolia, ^ }Ctf> g'l tf Togaru kan-a. 

Nauclea cordifolia, -cpesbK tijS Daduga 
karra. 
Naaclea purpurea, ^S^Kd:* S'.?J Bogada karra. 
Odiua wodier, Xbo'S;^ S*!^ Goompena karra. 
Penemu kan*a, 'a'^idoo ^i^^ 

Paya karra, -inos^ ^^^' 

Pentaptera tomentosa, ^c)SS^ S*!^ Nalla 

maddi. 

Pentaptera glabra, 'S<»8^ t\6 Telia maddi. 

Pongamia glabra, T^jiSSK ^i{^ Kanuga karra. 

Pterocarpas marsupium, oSo^iT ^i 2^ Yegisa. 

Pterospermom Hejnii ? eHeo S'l^ Lolu 
karra. 

Bottlera tinctoria, ^(^5*1^ Ponna karra. 

Sapindus emarginatus, gboSbe^ S'l tf Koonku- 
du karra. 

Swietenia febiifuga, ^SoeS ^i^ Somida 
karra. 

Spondias mangifera zr^d^ssj* SXjSS'.^J Jadu 
mamidl karra. 

Strjchnos potatorum, o»o2^ K^fi Indooga 

Syzygium jambolana, "^-gcfo ^^ Neredu. 

Tada karra, 6 Si ^vtS^ 

Tell karra. "3© S'.e^^ 

Thespesia populnea, KoK'O'O S'.eJ Gan- 
garavi karra. 

Vatica tumbuggaia ? ;<b^€)sg) JT^ Googgilapu 
karra. 

Yandooroo karra. s^o2^tib ^i^ 

Wrightia antidysenterica, e>ofib2$9 iTiZf An- 
kudu. 

Zizyphus jujnba, -67<b S'^ Begu karra. 

RA JAW ? A plentiful tree of Akyab. It 
19 a Bmall wood, used in house-building. — Cal, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

BALL, OE BOSIN TBEE. Sir Richard 
Jenkins, in his report on the Nagpore territory, 
states that the Ball or Bosin tree, as also 
other large wood, is obtained in the forests of 
Kakir (probably Conkair) and in the hills 
north of Ruttenpore, When Captain Sankey 
visited the Pachmurra range. Dr. Jerdon and 
he met with the ^' Vatica tumbugaia'' which 
is probably Sir R. Jenkin's *'Rall tree," 
though in those jungles, it does not seem to 
attain a large size. — Captain Sankey. 



BAMBABHA ? A very plentiful tree of 
Akyab which grows to a large size, and is 
sometimes used for planks. — CaL Cat. Ex, 
1862. 

RANDIA, Species. 

Kalla Manga, Tel. of Circars. 

A good-sized, armed tree, of this genus is 
found in the Godavery forests : funiishing a 
very hard and close-grained wood, good for 
turnery. — Captain Beddome, 

RANDIA DUMETOBUM, Lam. 

Gardenia spinosa, Ztnn, 
Pofioquem dumetorum, Roab. 
Ceriflcua malabaricus, Gcertn. 
Canthium ooronatum, Lam. 
Gardenia dumetorum, Betz. 



Jooz-ttl-kiieh. ARA.a 
Baah-Kandia. Eno. 
Muen-pbal ka-jhar. HiND. 
Myn. Hind. 
Gchela. Mahb. 
MindhaL Panjabl 
Kara. 



f> 



Mandloo of Kumaon. 
Manule „ 

Maru karang. Tav. 
Madu karray maram. 

Tam. 
Manda. TxL. 
Ifanga. 



»» 



This shrub or small tree, thorny and branch- 
ing, is met with in the hotter parts of Ceylon, 
and in Coimbatore where it seldom exceeds the 
size of a large shrub ; it is one of the most 
common trees of the Bombay forests, but 
there the wood never reaches any size, though 
it is strong, hai*d and close-grained. It grows, 
also in Guzerat and northwards in the Dehra 
Dhoon J in the Kheree Pass, the lower Siwa- 
lik hills as far west as the Bavi, and it there 
has 4 feet of girth, but its wood is not much 
valued. In Kumaon it is a thorny scrubby 
shrub in dry forests and open lands, and its 
wood is white, fine-grained and heavy, but is 
said to crack readily, if insufficiently seasoned. 
It is, however, said to be suitable for engrav- 
ing. The fruit is used in Malabar to poison 
or intoxicate fish, which are still considered 
good for eating. — Drs. J. L. Stewarty Wight 
and Oibsony Messrs. Powell and R. Thomp" 
son^ Voigtj Thwaites^ (yShaughnessy. 

RANDIA LONGIFLORA, Lam. 

Fosoqueria longiflora, Roxb. 
P. multiflora, Bl. 
Gardenia „ WiUde, 

A tree of Chittagong and Penang with 
large flowers, white the firat day, but on the 
second, becoming yellow. Wood not known. 
--Roxb. i, 716, Voigt. 

BANDIA LONGISPINA, DC. 

Gardenia longiBpina, Hoxb, 
Fosoqueria „ Boxb. 

Rara of Amritsar. I Thunaro of Kimiaon. 

Thunella of Kumaon. | 

Grows in the peninsula, in Khandeish and 
Dehra Dhoon. Mr. B. Thompson of Ku- 
maon, Assistant Conservator of Forests, says 
that this occurs in Kumaon and grows to a 
height of 15 feet, with a girth of 2 to 3 inches. 
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RED WOOD. 



RHIZOPHORA. 



Its wood is finer aud more adapted for 
engraving than R. dumctorum. — Roxb. i, 716, 
Voigty 381, Messrs. Thompson and Powell. 

RAN-FANNAS, Mahr. 

Artocarpus Bylvestris ? 
A tree of the Bombay forests. — Dr. Gibson. 

RANGIIA-AS ? A Penang wood, of a 
light-brown colour, used for furniture. — Col. 
Frith. 

RATA, a New Zealand tree of the Myrtle 
family, which commences as a climber and 
gradually destroying the tree around which it 
twines, becomes at last a timber tree, 30 or 
40 feet high and 8 to 10 feet in circumference. 
Its wood is hard, tough, of a dark-red colour, 
not so heavy as the Kaeta*towa, and is used by 
tlie natives for making their war clubs and 
paddles, and for ship-building and other pur- 
poses. — Bennett! s Gathering s^ p. 416. 

R ATAN KHAUR, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nag pore, furnishing a hard, white timber. — 
Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

RAUNG-THMOO, Burm. ? A wood of 
Amherst, said to be a kind of teak. It is used 
for house posts. — Cal. JSx, 1861. 

RAY, Hind. ? A ti-ee of Chota Nagpore, 
furnishing a hard timber. — Cal. Cat Ex. 1862. 

RAYEE, Tel. ? Dillenia pentagyna. A 
tolerably plentiful tree of Ganjam and Goom- 
sur, which attains an extreme height of 30 
feet aud a circumference of 3 feet. The 
distance from the ground to the outer section 
of the first branch is 1 5 feet. It is only used 
for firewood. — Captain Macdonald. 

RED WOOD. This, like the ebonies, the 
h*on woods and rose woods of commerce, is a 
term applied to the woods of different trees, 
aud many nations have a wood to which this 
English term is applied. Amongst others 
may be mentioned the Asiatic Red- woods from 
the Colubrina Asiatica, and Soymida febrifuga. 

Red wood of Japan^ 
Fa-ang. Jap. | Tsiampon. Jap. 

is a product of Coy or Kiu, in Thunberg's 
time, belonging to the king of Siam. It was 
also obtainable in Bambilisoo on the coast of 
Cambodia and from Bimer island, between 
Bali aud Timor. It was imported into Japan, 
where, Thunberg remarks " tliis wood rubbed 
with some lime and water, yields the finest 
violet colour we could wish to see." — Thunb.^ 
Hist, of Japan^ Vol. I, pp. 42-43. (Note— 
Is it the Pterocarpus santalinus or the Caesal- 
pinia sappan ? " Useful Plants" gives Tsja 
pangam as Malcal&m of C. sappan.) 

Red dye wood. A wood of this English 
name occurs in the Yizianagrum zemindary. 
(Note. — Is this the red sauders wood, the 
Pterocarpus santaliaus ?) 



Red wood, A wood of this English name 
occurs in Penang where it is in general use 
for furniture. Its colour is red, and its 
specific gravity 1,000. — Col. Frith. (Note. — 
Is it a Pterocarpus ? marsupium ? Wallichii ? 
or dalbergioides ?) 

RENGA, Tel. Zizyphus jujuba. 

REPTONIA BUXIFOLIA, A. DO. 

Edgeworthia Falconezi. 



Gurgunu Panjabi of Salt 

Range. 
Garar. 



n 



Guigara. Panjabi of Salt 
Range. 



This is exclusively a Panjab tree, common 
in the Trans-Indus districts. It is a small tree 
rising to 2,000 and 3,000 feet on the hills west 
of the Indus. Its wood, though small, is hard, 
sti'ong, fine-grained and useful. — Dr. J. /*. 
Stewart, p. 135, Mr. FowelL 

RHAMNUS PURPUREUS, Royle. 

Kari, mimarari of Chenab. 
Kunji tundhe, &c., of 
RavL 

Mr. Powell gives this as a Panjab tree. 

RHAMNUS VIRGATUS, Roxb, 

Phipni of Kaghan. Dadru, dadur. of Haswa 

Wurak. Pushtu. 



Chatemi of Sutlej. 
Tadfu of Jumna. 



Dadru, dadur, 
and Murree. 



This tree grows in the Neilghemes, Mus- 
soori, Gurhwal, Dehi*a and Kumaon. It is a 
scarce tree of Hazara, Murree and Kaghan in 
the Panjab. Wood is very hard and heavy, of 
a red- brown colour, small, but useful for orna- 
mental purposes.— Mr, FowelL 

RHIZOPHORACEiE. " Of this order 
the genera " Rhizophora," "Bruguiera," 
Kandelia " Ceriops" and Carallia form the 
chief plants composing the " Mangraves^** 
whlcli are natives of the salt marshes of the 
tropics. Sixteen species occur in China and 
the East Indies. The timber of some is used 
in common house-building, and the )>arkB of 
others are the chief ingredients in tanning and 
dyeing country leather." — Voigt, 41, Mr. 
Fergusson. 

RHIZOPHORA, ^cies. 

Leafy mangrove. £no. { Kadol. SiNOH. 

This mangrove is found in the western and 
northern provinces of Ceylon, chiefly near die 
mouths of the rivers. The wood weighs lbs. 
^5 to the cubic foot, and is used for common. 
house-building purposes. It is calculated to 
last 20 years. A dye is extracted from the 
bark, aud is used for colouring leather, nets, 
sails, &c. — Mr. Adrian Mendis. 

RHIZOPHORA, Species. 

Hiri-koddoL Singh. 
This mangrove grows in the western and 
northern provinces of Ceylon, and is need for 
common house-building purposes. A cabic 
foot weighs lbs. 49, and it is estimated to last 
35 years. A dye is extracted jQrom the -bark* 
-'Mr. Adrian Mendis^ 
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RHUS ACUMINATA. 



RHIZOPHORA CONJUGATA. Linn., 
Lam. 

Rhuophora candelariay P. C, ;W. d: A.; Blume. 

A small tree of the salt-marshes of CeyloD, 
Cochin, Quilon, Malabar, Tenasserim and 
Java. — Thwaiies, p, 120, Voigt, p. 41. 

RHIZOPHORA MUCRONATA, Lam,; 
W.Ic. 

R. mangle, Linn.; Roxb. f [ R. macrorrhiza, Oriff. 
candelaria, W. dt A. \ 



Bhora. Brno. 
Oopupoma „Qu:uppu- 

ponna? 
llanggi'inanggi? Malay*. 
Kaya api api? 



Pukandel. Tam. 
Adavi ponna. Tel, 
Pukandel. 
Uppu ponna. 



i> 
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Grows in Madagascar, Mauritius and 
Arabia, at Tnncomalie, Calpentyn, Negumbo 
and other parts of the Ceylon coast, along 
-with R. conJQgata, — also in Malabar, the 
Sanderbunds, Tenasserim and Java. The wood 
is dark-reddish, hard and durable. The flowers 
are large, white and sweet scented. Bark used 
for tanning. — Voigt^p, 41, Thw,, p. 120. 

RHODODENDRON ARBOREUM, Snt, 
W. Ic. 

R puniceum, Roaiif. \ R. purpureum. Bach. 



Ardawal of Hasara and 

Murree. 
Urval of ,, 



Brag of Cfaamba hilU, &c. 
Biah. Panjabi. 
Barauns. „ 
Chaehiyon of Kangra hilla. 

This tree, one of the Ericaceae, grows at about 
5,000 feet and upwards on the Neilgherry 
hills and on all the hills on the western side 
of the Peninsula of India. It also grows in 
Nepaul, Kumaon and the Himalaya, at from 
6,000 to 8,000 feet. Its wood is coarse, 
brittle and brown in colour, and little used 
except for fuel and charcoal, though occasion- 
ally for native houses. It is not obtainable of 
large size ; it may, however, be had for posts, 
&c., as large as 6 inches in diameter. It is 
used also for gun-stocks. The bright red 
flowers are sub-acid, and arc made into jelly. 
—Roxb., ii, 409, Voigty 333, Mr. Powell, 
Major Beddome, Lt-Col. Lake. 

RHODODENDRON CAMPANULA- 
TUM . The Alpine rhododendron. 
Cfaamresh or ambar. | Simrang of Kanawai'. 

Grows on the Western Himalaya at the very 
high elevations of from 10,000 to 14,000 feet. 
Wood small and crooked, but is an excellent 
fuel. The leaves of this species are very 
highly stimulant and are used as snuff, 
under the name of Kashmiii patte. — Dr. 
Chghorn^ Mr. Powell. 

RHODODENDRON LEPIDOTUM. 

Talsar. Panjab. 

Growing at a similar elevation as R. cam- 
panulatum and has the same properties. — 
Dr, Cleghorn, Mr. Powell. 



RHUS, of this genus about fourteen species 

occur in the East Indies. The genus includes 

some true poisons, as R. venenata, pemiciosa, 

radicans and toxicodendron ; and, though most 

are inodorous, others, R. suaveolens and aroma- 

tica, exhale a pleasant odour ; while some of 

the species have acid berries as R. coriaria ; 

bucki-amela and Schinus moUe. Also Rhus 

cotinus or Red sumach, has wood, called 

young fustick, which, as well as the berries, 

is astringent, and R. coriaria, known in India 

as in Europe, by the name of Sumach, and 

as a powerful astringent, is chiefly employed 

in tanning leather, but also in Indian medi- 

The seed of R. parviflora, tuntereek, 



cine. 



is frequently substituted in India for that of 
the sumach. R. glabra is considered a febri- 
fuge. Rhus vernix, a Japanese tree, exudes 
a whitish resinous juice, which soon becomes 
black in the air. R. succedania and veniici- 
fera, both common to the Himalayas and 
Japan, are said, in the latter, to yield a simi- 
lar product. Species of otiicr genera of the 
Terebintliaceae, as of Schinus, contain a 
resinous matter. — Boyle's llh Him. Hot., 
p. 179. 

RHUS ? Species ? 

Coongilliya maram. Tam. 
Dr. Wight remarks, regarding tliis Coimba- 
tore wood, that it is the Choloroxylon dupada 
of Buchanan and Ainslie, an undescribed 
name and, judging from the leaves, one not 
required, which are clearly those of a Rhus 
very nearly allied to Roxburgh's R, bucki- 
amela but distinct. The qualities of the 
timber are unknown. The outer sap-wood is 
white, fine grained and heavy, apparently 
very good., — Dr. Wight, 

RHUS ACUMINATA, DC. 



Kukkur ; kukkiru ; ku- 
kur .Siughi, Kikul, of tho 
Panjab. 

Hurktt of Kanawar. 

Kidcru of Kumaon. 



Arkhar of the BcaM, Jhul- 

lundhur and Ravi. 
Arkhol of tho Chenab and 

Kaghan. 
Lakhar, Titri of the 

Ohenab. 

This tree, Dr. Stewart tells us, is not 
uncommon in the Kashmir valley, but to the 
eastward it occurs more sparingly, at heights 
from 4,000 to 7,000 or 8,000 feet. Lieutenant 
Colonel Lake says that it is found in JhuUun- 
dhur chiefly on zemindars' lands, and in some 
localities attains a great height, and has a 
good girth. In the Goleir ilaka it yields fino 
broad planks and beams from 15 to 20 feet 
long, the price of a full-sized tree being Rg. 
7 or 8. Its wood is light-red, somewhat, 
resembling the toon, hard, fine grained, 
veined ; polishes well and is well adapted for 
cabinet-making purposes. Dr. Stewart how- 
ever, says its wood is not valued. Its fruit 
is tho " Habat ul Khizra'* of native medicine, 
used in phthisis, and Vigno states that tho 
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RHUS MYSORENSIS. 



ROSEWOOD. 



juice of its fresh leaves blisters, which Dr. 
Stewart did not find, the case. — Lt. Col. Lake^ 
Commissioner^ Jhullundhur Division^ quot- 
ing Mr, Barnes\ Kangra Settlement Report, 
para, 153 — vide Rhus, page 208, and 
Balfour ; Dr, J, L. Stewart, Mr, Powell, 

RHUS APAPE, the Apape of Tahiti, a 
valuable timl>er tree of that island, which 
grows straight without a branch to a height 
of 40 feet, and to the top of the branches 60 
or 70 feet, and is 8 to 10 feet in circumference. 
Its timber is of a pinkish colour and very 
durable. A gum resin exudes from the tree. 
^'^ Bennetts Gatherings, p. 400. 

RHUS BUCKIAMELA, Boxb. 

R. amela, G. Don. \ R. semialata, fi. JRoxburgkii ; DC. 

Arkhar of Jhullundhur. K&kkaran of Ravi. 
Tatri; Titri;Tetar; Che- Vraah, also Knitri of 

char, of Jhullundhur, Beaa. 

Chenab, Ravi, Sutlej. Kaehin; Kulaahin; Was- 
Thissa of Jhullundhur. ho of Sutlej. 

Arkol, Kokkari of Chenab. 

This tree gi*ows in the peninsula of India, 
but Dr. Gibson says it is not found in the 
Bombay Presidency. It grows in Kumaon 
and Srinuggui*, is common on all the rivei^s up 
to near the Indus, from 2,500 up to 7,000 
feet or more. In some places this is called 
the female of the Odina. The timber is 
valueless, except for fuel. The fruit is said 
to be sometimes eaten, and is given for colic. 
— Drs.Roxh. ii, 99, J. L\ Stewart, Wight and 
Gibson, Voigt, Mr, Fowell. 

RHUS COTINUS. 



Tung, also Baghuna ; also 

Larga of Panjab. 
Ban of Kaghan. 
Pan of Murree and Hasara. 



Baghdna of Dera Ismail 

Khan. 
Tung of KanfCwar and 

Simla. 
Larga of Shahpur.PANJAB. 

Grows in all the Westeni Himalayas, but 
its wood is almost always small, though like 
the Pistacia and some others of this family, 
it is a zebra wood. Bark used for tanning. — 
Mr, Powell, Dr, Cleghorn, 

RHUS DECIPIENS, Wight and Am, 

Filicium decipiens, Tkw. iPteridophyllum decipiens, 

I Tkw. 



Pehimbive. Sinoh. 



i KattupuvarasmaiamTAM 



This tree grows in the centi*al province of 
Ceylon and in the south of India. Dr. Wight 
says it yields a very fine, close-grained, light- 
coloured wood, and, that the wood, if pro- 
curable of good size, must be of considerable 
value. In Ceylon Mr. Mendis says a cubic 
foot of it weighs 68 S>s., and it is used there 
for buildings, lasting 50 years.— Dr. Wight, 
Mr, Mendis. 

RHUS MYSORENSIS, ^^yne. Grows 
in the barren hills of Mysore, is a scrubby 
shrub, fit only for firewood.-^ JDr. Gibson, 



RHUS PARVJFLORA, Roxb. ii, 100. 

Tung. Panjabi. 
A tree of the Panjab, Nepaul, Kumaon ; 
growing at 5,000 feet. Wood small but hard 
and yellow, and excellent for turning. — Drs, 
Roxb. ii, 100, Voigt-, 276, a7id Cleghorn^ Mr. 
Fowell, 

RHUS VERNICIFERA, DC. 

R. juglandifolia. Wall | R. vernix, Thunh. 

The varnish tree of Japan, is common in 
the Himalayas, in Kumaon, Nepaul and Gurli- 
wal. Is poisonous — Boyle, III, Him, Bot, 

RICINUS COMMUNIS, Linn, Castor 

OIL PLANT. 

Bed-i-Anjir. Pebs. | Harnanli of Salt Range. 

Arind ; Harind. Panjab. | IrindL Hind. 

Grows all over the south of Asia and in 

treeless tracts is used as dunnage for flat 

roofs of native houses. The medicinal castor 

oil and the lamp oil are expressed from its 

seeds. 

RICINUS DICOCCUS, Boxb, 

Taw-the-din-bin. Burm. 

This grows in Amboyna and in British 
Burmah, but it is scarce and found only on 
the banks of sti*eams in the Pegu and Toun- 
ghoo districts. It yields a very tall large 
timber. The wood is red and adapted to 
cabinet-making. — Voigt, Dr. McOleUand. 

ROHANA, Uria. ? Tel. Soymida febri- 
fuga, A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, of 
extreme height 30 feet ; tolerably common and 
burnt for firewood ; wooden pestles and 
plough-shares are sometimes made of this 
wood. — CaptainMacdonald, Major Beddome. 

ROKAM ? A light-red-coloured wood of 
Penang, used for boxes and furniture. — Cat* 
Ex, 1851. 

RONDELETIA TINCTORIA, MeG. 

Tamayoke. Burh. 
In Pegu, a small tree, the timber of which, 
together with those of Mangifera attenuata, 
Anacardium occidentale, Zizyphus jojuba, 
Averi'hoa carambola, Pierardia sapota, Ances- 
trolobus carnea, and Ancestrolobus mollis^ are 
adapted, from the fineness of their grain and 
elegance of colour, for common work. Its 
wood is of a dark-brown colour.— 2>r. Mc~ 
Clelland,p. 134. 

ROOR ADE A, Ukia . ? A tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, extreme height 12 feet, circum- 
ference 1 foot, and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch 3 feet. 
The fruit is eaten ; but no use is made of the 
tree. — Captain Macdonald. 

RORI, Hind. A tree of Ghota Nagpore 
with hard, white timber. — Cal. Cat, JBx. 1862, 

ROSEWOOD. 

Bois du rose. Fa. 
Bozen-hok. Geb. 
Lcgno rodie. It. 
Pao de rosada. Fob. 



Leno do rosa. Sp. 
Yerra goodda-chaya eui- 
ra. TfL. 
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ROSEWOOD. 



ROTTLERA DIGYNA. 



Like to iron-wood, blackwood, red-wood 
this is a commercial term given to the timbei*s 
of several trees. Thosie used in Britain, are 
produced in the Brazils, the Canary Isles, the 
!Ea8t Indies aod Africa, and are imported in 
very large slabs, or the halves of trees which 
average 18 inches wide. The best is from Rio 
de Janeiro, the second quality from Bahia, 
and the commonest from tlie East Indies : 
the latter is also called East India Black- 
wood, although it happens to be the lightest 
and most red of the three ; it is devoid of the 
powerful smell of the true Rose- wood, which 
latter Dr. Lindley considers to be a species of 
Mimosa. The pores of the East India Rose- 
wood appear to contain less or none of the 
resinous matter,from which the odour, like that 
of the flower of Acacia iirmata, arises. One 
Bose-wood contains so much gum and oil, that 
small splinters make excellent matches. The 
colours of Rose-wood are from light hazel to 
deep purple, or nearly black: the tints are some- 
times abruptly contrasted, at other times strip- 
ed or nearly uniform. The wood is very 
heavy; some specimens arc close and fine in the 
grain, whereas others are as open as coarse ma- 
hogany, or rather are more abundant in veins. 
The black streaks are sometimes particularly 
hard, and very destructive to the tools em- 
ployed on it. Next to mahogany, it is, in 
Britain, tho most abundant of the furniture 
woods. A large quantity is cut into vencei*s 
for upholstery and cabinet work, and solid 
pieces are used for the same purposes and for 
a great variety of turned articles of ordinaiy 
consumption. Mr. Poole, in his recent Statis- 
tics of Commerce, describes it as a highly 
esteemed dark-brown coloured, fancy wood, 
principally used in veneering and making 
costly furniture. That delivered in England, 
he says, is imported chiefly from Bahia and 
Rio de Janeiro, into London and Liverpool. 
It is in the form of the halves of trees averag- 
ing 18 inches wide, and in weight 2^ cwt., 
called planks, of which the import in 1851 
was 2,000 tons. Price, ordinarily, £9 to £19, 
but rising occasionally to £90 per ton. 

The Rose-wood of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, is a very beautiful, hard, compact 
timber, resembling " Andaman wood," and is 
occasionally seen in the bazar of Calcutta. 

From Siam, a rose- wood is largely exported 
by the Chinese ; and other places. These 
woods are generally esteemed according to the 
degree in which the darker parts are distinct 
from the purple-red, which forms the ground. 

One of the Rose-woods of commerce is 
the Lignum Rhodium^ Aspalathus. 

The Chinese Rose-wood^ called by the 
natives Tze-tau, is odorous, of a reddish black 
colour, streaked, and full of fine veins, which 



appear as painted. The manufactures of this 
wood are more valued in China than tho 
vaniished or japanned. There are baser kinds 
of Bose-wood of inferior value. 

Sast Indian Blackwood or Rose-tvood, 
from Dalbergia latifolia, is an excellent heavy 
wood, si^ited for the best fuimiture. It 
can be procured in large quantities and of 
considerable size ; the wood contains much oil, 
which was exhibited in 1855, by the Ganjam 
Local Committ^^e. In large panels it id liable 
to split. — Faulkner's Commercial Diciionari/, 
McCulloch' s Dictionary of Commerce, The 
Uon^hle Mr. Morrison^ s Compendious Des- 
cription, M. S. Jr, Rep,, Dr. Mason's Tenas- 
serim, HoUzapfell, Poole's Statistics of Com- 
merce. 

ROTTLERA, a genus of plants named in 
honour of Dr. Bottler. The species are 
found in the tropical parts of Asia and 
throughout India, and amongst tliem are hand- 
some moderate-sized trees. R, tetracocca 
grows in Sillict, and yields a hard and valuable 
timber, Bottlera digyna, Thw. {Chloroxylon 
digynum, Wight, Ic. t. 1884— c. p. 2,190), 
is a small tree growing at Caltura in Ceylon. 
Bottlera eriocarpa, Thw., grows in Ceylon, 
in the hot, and drier parts of the island, but 
is not very common, and Bottlera fuscescens, 
Thw., another small Ceylon tree, is not un- 
common up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. In 
Ceylon, also, is foundr B. muricata, Thw. ; B'. 
oppositifolia, Blume, and B. rhombifolia, 
Thw., all small trees. Major Beddome men- 
tions R. mappoides and R. muricata of the 
hills in the south of India. — Thw. En, FL 
Zeyl., p. 272, Major Beddome. 

ROTTLERA, Species, 

Ya-gi-ne. Burm. 

A moderate-sized tree of British Burmah, 
common on the low ground near streams. 
Bi'eaking weight from S>s. 153 to 170. A 
cubic foot weighs lbs. 35. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
tnink to the first branch is 30 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 6 feet. It sells at 4 annas per cubic foot. — 
Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat, Ex. 1862. 

BOTTLERA, Species, 

MimaBko. Burm. Qu : mimaBho ? 

A Tavoy tree, represented as furnishing a 
timber. — Dr, Wallich, 

ROTTLERA, Species. 

Keoun lae. Burm. 
In Tavoy a large tree, the timber of which 
is used for rudders. — Dr, Wallich, 

ROTTLERA DIGYNA, Thwaites. 

Claoxylon digynum WigkL \ Oithe. Sinoh. 

A small tree of the western province of 
Ceylon and the Anamullay, Coimbatore and 
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SAGERETIA OPPOSITIFOLU. 



SALIX. 



Malabar hills. Its wood is small and soft, 
weighs 36 lbs. to the cubic foot, and is little 
durable, lasting only 10 years, but is used in 
Ceylon for common house-building purposes. 
— Messrs* Mendis and Fergusson^ Major 
Beddome, 

BOTTLERA OPPOSITIFOLIA, Blume. 

Molabaa. SiNOH. 

A small tree, growing in Ceylon up to 
2,000 feet. Wood used for ordinary purposes. 
— Wright, p. 111, quoted by Mr. Fergusson, 

BOTTLERA TETRACOCCA, Roxb. ; 
M. Ind,, IIL, p. 826. 

Boo-kanda-gass. Sikch. 

Grows in Silhefc, Assam and is common up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet iii Ceylon. It 
yields a hard and valuable timber. — Roxb, iii, 
826, Voigt, Thw. En, FL Zeyl, p. 272. 

BOTTLERA TINCTORIA, Roxb,; Cor. 
PL Rheede. 

Crotou coccineum, VahL \ C. punctatum, Retz. 



Tang. Beno. Duk. 
Gorunga munje mara. Can. 
Samakaasarj mora. „ 
Shendri. DUK. Mahr. 
Monkey-faced tree. Eno. 



Ham parandclla-gass . 

Singh. 
KapilapodL Tam. 
Chendurapu chettu. Tel. 
Sinduri chethi. 



Kamnl. Hind Qu: kamela Kunkumapuwu. „ 






11 






Pttnnagamu. 

Yaaantu gundu. 

Veligaram. 

Soondoro-gundi Uria. ? 

Koomala-4iUDdi. 

Bosonto-gundi. 



Pnnag. 
Tukla. „ 
^apila. „ 
Reunah of Kumaon. 
Ponnagam. Malsal. 
Kambha. Panjab. 
Punnaga. Sans. 

A tree of moderate size, not uncommon in 
the hotter parts of Ceylon. Grows also in the 
northern Circars, in the Dekhan, the inland 
and coast jungles of the Bombay Presidency, 
in the forests of northern India, in the Kotah 
and Mewar jungles, and all over the Panjab. 
In Ganjam and Goomsur, Captain Macdonald 
tells us, the ^^ Soondorogoondee, Koomala- 
goondee, or Bosontogoondee, is of extreme 
height 15 feet, circumference 2^ feet, and 



height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 6 feet. The tree is tolerably 
common in the frontier mootahs of Jugger- 
nathprasaud, Kurcholy and Coocooloobah, in 
greater abundance in the Bodogodo jungles, 
tolerably plentiful about Chotapaud, but far 
more common on the Bengal side of the frontier, 
and is said to abound in Boad and Duspullali." 
It is common in Kumaon and Gurhwal. 
Colonel Lake says that in the Jhullundhor 
Doab it is a tree of moderate size : Length of 
the trunk to the firet branch 5 feet, and girth 
one foot ; wood of an earthy colour and of in- 
ferior quality, but used by zemindars. Dr. 
Cleghorn, in M. E. J. R., says tlie wood is 
soft aud inferior. Dr. Gibson says it is of 
fair quality when not exposed to wet, and that 
it is not readily attacked by worms. Its 
capsules are covered with short stiff hairs ; 
this strigose pubescence when rubbed off has 
the appearance of a powder of a fine red 
colour, which is employed in India in 
dyeing silk of a scarlet colour, and forms aa 
article of commerce. It is also employed in 
India as an anthelmintic in the same way that 
cowhage is, and, like it, probably acts mecha- 
nically in expelling the wonns. — Roxb, iii, 
827, Bogle, Him. Bot,, Thwaites, Voigt, Flor. 
Andhr., Captain Macdonald, Eng. Cyc, Drs, 
Gibson and C leghorn, Messrs, Fergusson, R, 
Thompson and Powell, quoting Dr. Cleg^ 
horn, Lieut,'Col, Lake. 

ROUMEA HEBECARPA, Pw7. 

Katambilla. SlNGH. 

A moderate-sized Ceylon tree, at Condasalle, 
Maturatte, &c. — Thw., p: 18. 

ROUS. A small tree of the Jhullundhnr 
doab ; the wood used for walking sticks. — 
Lieut 'Col, Lake, Commissioner, JhuUund' 
hur Division. 

RULINGIA PANNOSA, the Black Car- 
rijong of Illawara in Australasia, rises to 20 
feet in height. Its wood is soft, its bark ia 
made into nets aud fishing lines. — Bennett. 



s 



SAGERiEA LAURINA, Dfl^^. 

Qwalteria lauiifolia, Oraham. 

A tree of the Concan, Malabar and Coorg, 
with a valuable red wood and timber. 
SAGERETIA BRANDRETHIANA. 

Ganger. I Koher of Salt Range. 

Kunjar. I 

A tree of the Dei*a Ismail Khan district. 

SAGERETIA OPPOSITIFOLIA. Brogn. 

Berchemia oppoaitifolia, WaU, 
ZizyphuB ^ „ „ 

Rhainnus trigynus, Don. 
Girtin. i Mumannai. PusHTn, 

Very common in the Panjab and in Dhera 



Dhoon, but only useful as firewood. The 
fruit (mumani) is well known in the Fesha- 
wur bazaar. — Mr. Powell, Voigt. 

SALIX, the Willow. There are 15 species 
of willows in India, — 5 in the peninsula, 1 in 
Bengal, 2 from Oude, and the rest in the 
Himalayas. The earliest mention of the 
willow which occurs in any composition is to 
be found in the Pentatench, where the 
Israehtes were directed, at the institntion of 
the feast of tabernacles, to " take the boughs 
of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and 
the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the 
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SALIX BABYLONICA. 



SALVADORA INDICA. 



brook, and to rejoice before the Lord their 
God seveo days." At a later period, the 
Psalmist describes the captives as thus lament- 
ing — " By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat down, yea, we wept, when we remem- 
bered Ziou. We hanged oar harps upon the 
willows in the midst thereof. For there they 
tliat can'ied us away captive required of us a 
song ; and they that wasted us required of 
us mirth/' Dr. Hooker tells us that the 
willow is not commonly found below 8,000 
feet elevation on the Sikkim mountains, where 
it grows on the inner Himalaya only, and 
some kinds ascend to 16,000 feet ; like the 
poplars, the willows are valuable for their 
timber or economic purposes. Dr. Stewart 
enumerates Salix elegans, Wall ; S. fragilis, 
JL. ; S. viminalis, Linn. ; S. flabellaris, 
Ands. ; S. hastata, Z. / and S. oxycarpa, 
An(U.y as species of willow growing from 
6,000 to 11,000 feet in the Panjab Himalaya 
and in I^adak and Spiti. Their wood is not 
valued, but some species furnish boards, and 
from the woods of others, pails, ploughs, 
ci'icket bats and combs, and baskets, wattles 
and weirs are made of the twigs. — Dr. J, L, 
Siewarty p. 209, John*s Forest trees of 
JHriiainj Dr. Hooker^s Himalayan Journal, 
Vol. U., p. 24tO. 

SALIK, 8p. 

Baddha of Pangi. I Shan of Kanawar. 

Bes, Bais of Hazara. 1 

— Mr. Fowelly Hand'bookj Econ. Prod.^ 

Fanjab, p. 596. 

SALIX ALBA, Linn. 

White Willow. | Hadanu or Shan of Kana- 

Chung. Panj. I war and Pangi. 

Bosfaanof Upper Ohenab. | 

Dr. Stewart also gives the following names 
used in the N. W. Himalaya, Panjab, &c. : — 



Dr. Stewart also gives the following names : 



Panj. 



Bis. 

Ynr. 

Vwir 



Pahj. 

»> 



Kharwala. Panj. 
Changma. ,, 
Malohang ; kulchan 



There is doubt, he says, as to the species 
of this tree : but a willow grows at Cashmere, 
Pangi, Lahoul and Ladak, and in many parts 
of the Himalaya at 5,000 to 14,500 feet. It 
is generally planted, and attains a girth of 8 
or 9 feet. Its leaves in winter are of value 
as fodder for sheep. It is used for basket- 
making, for wattle, for the houses, and for 
twig bridges in Spiti, Ladak and Zanskar, 
and in Thibet the whole plough except the 
point is generally made of willow : pails and 
combs are also made of its wood, and in 
Thibet and Spiti it is employed for boards. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, p, 216, Dr. Irvine'i Me- 
dical Topography, p. 210, Royle*$ III., Him. 
Bot., p. 343. 

SALIX BABYLONICA, iina. 



Weeping willow. Eiia. 
Big willow. „ 

Bed'i-majnoon. Hind* 



Khilaf-i-balkhi. Hind. 
Seil-i-majnoon ,, 
Willa, khar willa. Pushtu. 



ft 



Bada. Pavj. 

Wala. 

Katira. 



9> 



Bida. Panj. 

Bed-i-leila. 

Safeda. 

Laila. 

Majnun. 






Biaa. 
Bidai. 

Bitsu. 

A small tree of Greece, Asia Minor, Turk- 
ish Arabia and Nepaul. It is cultivated in 
gardens at Ajmir and Calcutta, and is as com- 
mon in gardens in northern India as, also, is S. 
^gyptiaca. This tree is common in the 
plains throughout the Panjab, and westwards 
in Kashmere, up to t^ySOO feet on the hills, 
and trees with girth of 12 feet ai^e to be 
seen. Both this and S. tetrasperma are abun- 
dant at Peshawar and in the Hazara district. 
Its branches and twigs are largely used for 
baskets, wattles and weirs. The large wood 
is used for cricket bats. — Voigt, Roxh. iii, 
754, Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 207. 

SALIX CAPREA, Linn. 

Khwaga wala. Pushtu. | Bed-i-mn«hk. Pkbs. 

Cultivated at Lahore, Peshawar, Kohat and 
Bohilcund ; it does not grow to a lai-ge size. 
—Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 20S. 

SALIX TETRASPERMA, Roxb. 

Salix ichnoatachya, W. le. 
Panee jama. BsNO. 
Mo-ma-kha. Burh. 
Baishi. Hindl 
God-bhyns of Kumaon. 
Bhuntaa. Panjab. 
Bia. „ 

This grows on the banks of the hill 
streams of Kumaon, is planted on the plains of 
the Panjab and on the hills at 4,000 to 6,000 
feet and has a girth up to 6 feet. Is common at 
Rangamally in the Terai, in the Kheree pass, 
and along the foot of the mountains : it grows 
in Bengal and the peninsula of India, likewise 
in British BuiTnah. Dr. Stewart says its 
timber is not applied to any special use, but 
Mr. R. Thompson says, although small, it is 
tough and elastic. The wood is not used in Bur- 
mah. A cubic foot weighs fi>8. 37. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk to the first biunch is 10 feet, and aver- 
age girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
3 feet — Roxb. iii, 753, Dn. Stewart, Bran^ 
dis and Hooker, Him. Jour., Vol, I., p. 400, 
Dr. Royle's HI., Bot. Him., f. 343, Voigt, 
Air. Powell. 

SALORA, Uria. A tree of Ganjam and 
Goomsur, extreme height 22 feet, circum- 
ference 1 foot, and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 5 feet. 
A common tree, only used for firewood. The 
leaves are eaten. — Captain Macdonald. 

SALVADORA INDICA, Eayh ; Roxb. 
W.Ic. 

Salvadora Wightiana, Herb. ; Hook. 

Peraica, Roxbu ; /?. Ind. not £i»n. 



» 



Mahomedan tootli brash 

tree. Eng. 
Jal. Hdtd. 



Irak. PsBS. 

Mhwak. ,, 

Peda vara gold. TsL. 

Grows towards the sea coast in the north 
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SAMADERA INDICA. 



SANTALUM ALBUM. 



part of the island of CejloD, and near the sea, 
also, in both the Concans. It is found in the 
Panjab and on the banks of the Jumna, and 
from Dellii to Saharunpore. The leaves 
" Kasuna," resemble the lanceolate senna, 
and are also purgative ; the fruit, called Feel 
and Pivjood^ is said to be eat-able. It is not 
known whether the root bark possesses acrid 
properties. The twigs of this tree are used 
as tooth-brushes. Wood useless as timber. — 
O^ Shaughnessyy p. 527, Thirty-Jive years in 
the Sastf by Dr. Honighergery p. 339, 
ThwaiteSy Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

SALVADORA OLEOIDES, Dne. 

S. Persica, L. 

Vanr. Panj. 

Mithivan. 

Wanna. 



Jal, JbaL Panj. 
Plewane. PusHTU. 
Van. Panj. 
VanL ., 



ft 



Froit. 
Pilu ; Pil : Tak. 

This tree grows from Palestine to Multan, 
and is veiy common in the Multan Division 
of the Punjab. It attains a considerable 
height with a girth of 1 2 to 14 feet. The wood 
is close-grained, and is used in the Panjab for 
rafters and Persian wheels, and in Sind for 
knees of boats. It is largely used as fuel. — 
Dr. J. L. Stewart, p. 175, Mr. PoxoeWs 
Hand-book. 

SALVADOBA PERSICA, Linn. ; W. Ic. 

Rivinia paniculata, Portk, \ Cissua arborea, Fonk. 



Rhardal. Ab. 
Mustard tree of Scripture. 
Cbardul of the Talmud. 
Sinapis. On. 
KharjaL HiND. 
Peeloo. Mahb. 



Ehardalo. Sthiac. 

Ughai Tam. 

Pinna qu ? chinna ? vara 

gogu. Tbl. 
Ghunia. 



i« 



This tree grows in Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf, and is very common in Ajmir and Mar- 
war. It is not a tree common on the Bom- 
bay side of India, except at mahomedan 
durgahs and places of worship ; but it grows 
wild on the coast in the Hubshee-'s country 
of Zanjirah, and in the southern Maratha 
country, but seldom reaches any size. In 
Sind it is more common, and grows consider- 
ably larger. It thrives well in every soil, 
and is in flowef and fruit all the year round. 
Trunk generally crooked, from eight to ten 
feet high to the branches, and one foot in 
diameter. It is supposed to be the mustard 
tree of Scripture, Dr. Gibson is inclined to 
think that the wood of this tree is well 
worthy of an extended trial, as it seems rather 
strong and of compact grain. The bark of 
the root is very acrid, and if applied to the 
skin sopn raises blisters ; it promises to be a 
stimulant of very great power. — Drs. Irvine, 
(yShaughnessy, Roxb., Gibson and Royle. 

SAMADERA INDICA, OtBrtn. 

Karingota. MAlval. | Samadara-^aii. Singh.. 

A large tree of Ceylon, of the south of India 
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and the Concans. Wood small and bitter, 
and wood, fruit and root are used medici- 
nally ; its bark is the Niepa bark of com- 
merce. — Thw.f JSng. CyCy Useful FlantSy 
Mr. Fergusson. • 

SAM-MARM, Tam. Soymida febrifuga. 
A wood of Tinnevelly, of a red colour, used 
for furniture of any description. — Col. Frith. 

SAMPAYA-PAULAY, Tam. A wood 

of Tinnevelly, of a light-brown colour, specific 
gravity 0*792, used for building purposes. — 
Colonel Frith. 

SANDORICUM, Species. 

Thittoo.^ BuRM. 

A Tavoy wood, used for furniture. — Dr» 
Wallich. (irote—ls this S. Indicum ?) 

SANDORICUM INDICUM, Cav. 

Trichilia nervoea, Vahl, 

Theit-to. BUBH. i False xnangoateen. Eiro. 

Indian sandalwood. Eno. | 

This elegant timber tree grows to a large 
size in the south of Inda. In British Burmah» 
it is scarce in the forests, but is large and 
plentiful near all villages both in the Rangoon 
and Tounghoo districts, where it is cultivated 
by the Burmese for its fruit, which is of the 
size of an orange, and has a fleshy acid palp. 
It grows also in Penang, the Moluccas and 
Philippines. The wood is white coloured and 
adapted to every purpose of house-building. 
The pulp of its fruit is eaten raw by the 
natives of Tenasserim who esteem it excellent. 
It makes a good jelly. Its root is bitter and 
used medicinally in bowel complaints. — Eng^ 
Cyc.f Drs. MasoHy McClelland and Voigt. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS produce timber 
of the Eugenia Malaccensis, E. Ohia-ha, 
Myoporum tennifolium, Santalum Freyci- 
netianum . — Bennett. 

SANKUANG, a Penang wood, of a.pale 
brown colour, used only for ornamental work. 
—Col. Frith. 
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Ayasra. Amboin. 
Narti. Annatou Island. 
Niat „ 

Sandal abiad. Ab. 
Ghandana. Beno. 
Sanda-kxL BURH. 
Sri-ganda. Can. 

Gandaga maia. ,, 
Tan-heong. Chin. 
Tan-mnh. „ 

Kaya-vndhan. Coch.-Chin 
SandeL DDK. 

Cliunduna. 
Ghundasaru. 
Sandal wood. Eno. 

White aandal wood. 
Yellow „ „ 

Sandale. Fa. 
Jarse. Fiji. 
Sondnl suknr. Guz. 
Sandal sakar. „ 
Chandana. Hind. 
Kat ohandan. 



if 
»» 
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Sandal Hind. 
Sakar ? ,, 
Sandala It. 
Chandan. Mahr. 
Jindana^ Malat. 
Chandana. „ 
Chandana mara. Malial. 
Baa-alu. Mahqubsas. 
Nassau. Nsw Hebbidks. 
Tnri-turi. Opabo-Islands 
Sandal safed. PxBa 
Hia-hi. Sandwich Islands 
Chandana. Sanb. 
Mala^jaja. „ 
Sandan. SiNOH. 
Rat kihiri. „ 
NebiasL Tanna ISLAKDa. 
Eimeo. Tahitl 
Ahi. tf 

Chandanam. Tam. 
Shandanam. „ 
Chandanam. Tjbu 

ChandADftpa chettit 
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SANTALUM ALBUM. 



SANTALUM ALBUM. 



Tellft chandanam. Tbl. | Rakta krisbna. Tel. 

There are three kinds of Saiulal woods 
knowu in commerce, the white, the yellow, 
and the red. The last is from the Pterocarpus 
sautalinus, Linn.j and is also called saunders 
wood, and red saunders wood, but the white 
and the yellow are from the Santalum album, 
now under notice. It is a small or moderate- 
sized tree which grows in both the Indian 
peninsulas, in Assam, Cochin-China, China 
and, as the various names will show, in many 
of the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
It is much sought after for its wood which, in 
Southern India, where it grows in a wavy 
tract from S. Canara, southwards into Mysore 
and Coimbatore, is c^ut into billets of 50 to 70 
lbs., and sold by weight in that state. It is 
burnt as a perfume, in houses and temples, 
both in India and China, and is used in the 
funeral ceremonies of the Hindus. The wood 
is chiefly remarkable for its agreeable frag- 
rance and is employed for trunks, almirahs, 
&c., as a preservHtive against insects. It is 
much used in making work-boxes, walking 
sticks, pen-holders and other small articles of 
fine ornament Ground into powder, it is 
a favourite cosmetic with Hindu, Chinese 
and Burmese ladies, and Hindu men w^e it 
to form the sectarian marks on their fore- 
heads. It is much used among the Chinese in 
cabinet work, and in the manufacture of fans, 
and other ornamental articles. A valuable 
oil, used as a perfume, is distilled from the 
wood. The Sandal wood trees in Mysore, 
Canara, Coimbatore, Salem, and some in 
North Arcot, received much attention from 
Dr. Cleghorn, who remarks that its spontane- 
ous siowth has increased to a considerable 
extent, and he thinks it certain that with the 
vigilant supervision of local officers and slight 
assistance tx> nature in clearing the heads of 
young plants, which are often matted down by 
sti^ng creepers, an addition might accrue to 
the revenue of these provinces. From in- 
formation received from the late Assistant 
Surgeon Drew, he was enabled to communi- 
cate to the Commissioner of Mysore the 
existence of a large band of smugglers in an 
unfrequented path near the Carcoor pass, who 
were captured by the Mysore horse to the 
number of 78, with the Sandal wood tied on 
their backs. This seizure effectually stopped 
a long continued system of robbery on the 
Malabar frontier. In Ossoor and Denkinakotta 
are Sandal wood jungles. In the system now 
adopted in Mysore for the preservation of young 
plants and the means of ensuring a regular 
revenue, Colkars are employed to destroy the 
strong creepers which tend to choke the young 
plants springing from seed dropped in hedge- 
rows by birds. It is their duty also to cut, 
annually, all the ripe trees, 20 years old and no 



other, and to take care that the billets are pro- 
perly prepared and sorted, and brought into the 
Sandal godown. The Sandal tree grows to 
perfection in Mysore, Denkinacotta, Andyar, 
Collegnl, and Suttimungalum, and yields a 
large annual revenue to the State. It also 
thrives well in some parts of Salem, Coimba- 
tore and North Canara. Dr. Gibson (Report, p. 
162) mentions that the Sandal wood appeal's 
to grow freely without any cultivation in all 
parts of the Bombay Deccan and may be seen 
in quantities in waste gardens, and even in 
some of their grass preserves, and trees may 
be seen in numbers of the hedges along the 
water-courses in western Khandesh. But, the 
northern Bombay Sandal wood has not tho 
high qualities of that found in the more south- 
ern provinces. In the Dharwar coUectorate 
there are about 153,000 trees, a number 
which much exceeds that found in the whole 
length and breadth of the more northern pro- 
vinces. From the facility with which the tree 
is raised, and the great abundance of the seed 
which it furnishes. Dr. Gibson is of opinion 
that its extension should be kept in view. 
Sandal wood is very liable to the heart-shake 
which decreases its value twenty to thirty 
per cent. In North Canara, there are many 
stills for making sandal wood oil. There is 
a cuiTent belief that the fragrance of the wood, 
depends on the local circumstances of its 
growtli, and that it is much modified by 
peculiarities of soil and elevation. A Chinese 
mentioned that the sandal wood growing on 
rocky mountains contains the greatest quantity 
of oil. That of North Canara is not of tho 
first quality, and Dr. Gibson, when at Hungul, 
tried the fresh Sandal wood by cutting into 
several of the ripe trees, and, he remarks, 
(Report, p. 58), "I can safely say that I did 
find the wood very deficient in fragrance as 
compared to that of Mysore." Dr. Cleghorn 
tells us that there is a depot for this wood in 
the forests near Denkinacotta, which the 
poojalies, for a few months of the year, work 
very laboriously and cheaply, felling, cleaning, 
shaving and cuttini^ the trees into billets of 
2^ to 3^ maunds of 25 lbs. each for one Rupee 
and bringing the same to the nearest store. 
Dr. Bennett mentions that the Sandal wood 
tree grows slowly and irregularly, in tho 
Archipelago, where it generally attains a 
height of 8 feet without branches and 30 feet 
with branches and 2 feet in diameter. It is 
the heart of the tree, he adds, which yields 
the oil, and one pound of the w^ood will yield 
about 2 drams. The wood increases in fra- 
grance in age. The Sandal wood of the Sand- 
wich group is from two other species of the 
same genus, S. freycinetianum and S. panicu- 
latum. And, the name of Sandal wood is also 
given to the wood of the Exocarpos latifolia, 
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which gi*ows in the Percy Islands, Repnlse 
Bay, Cape-Upstart, Palm Islands, &c. &c., but 
it is useless as a substitute. In 1847 nearly 
1 ,000 tons of the true Sandal wood, procured 
chiefly from New Caledonia, the New He- 
brides, &c, were exported, from Sydney to 
China, where it is burnt with other incense in 
the temples. The Sandal wood trade in these 
islands gives employment to about six small 
vessels belongin&r to Sydney. In China, it 
realizes about £30 per ton. — Drs, Oibson^ 
Conserv<Uor*s Rep&rts, 1849 to 1856, p. 162, 
and 1857 to 1860, p, 58, CleghonCs Con- 
servator'' g Reports, p. 4\fMcGillivraj/s Toy- 
age. Vol 1,^,97-8, Wight, Bennetts Wander- 
ings in N- S. Wales. 

SANTALUM FREYCINETIANUM, 
the sandalwood tree of the Sandwich Islands 
has almost disappeared. — Bennetts Gather- 
ings, p. 419, 

SANSIO, Jap., a middle-sized tree of 
Japan, with prickles. They make use of its 
bark and husks instead of pepper or ginger, 
and they eat the pleasant tasting aromatic 
leaves. This tree is described and figured 
in AmoBu. Ex., p. 892. — ThunbergU History 
ofJapan^ Vol. I, p. 115. 

SAPINDUS, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Sapindaceae, names derived from 
Sapo Indicus or Indian soap, the berries of 
several of the species being employed as a 
substitute for soap. Several species furnish 
useful timbers and edible fruits. Sapindus 
laurifolia, Roxb^ is a stout, very shady tree, 
of various parts of India : S. squamosum, R^, 
is a native of the Malay Archipelago and of 
the island of Nassau-laut. S. longifolia and 
S. fruticosus, JR., and S. serratus, ii., are trees 
of the Moluccas. — Willde, 

SAPINDUS, Species. 

Kootelegree. Can. | Khete. Matol 

This is common in Canara and Sunda, in 
the ravines below, but is not common on the 
high lands of Canara : wood is not used in the 
arts, but, for building purposes, is of aveitige 
quality. — Dr, Gibson. 

SAPINDUS, Species. 

Taheikkhyee. BuRM. 

This species is found on the hills, and in 
the forest skirting them in British Burmah 
where the wood is prized for house posts, 
ploughs, &c. Its color is grey, with a beauti- 
fully mottled grain. A cubic foot weighs 66 
lbs. In a ftill-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first 
branch is 40 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from tiie ground is 6 feet — Dr. 
Brandts f Cal Cat. Ex. 1862. 



SAPINDUS ACUMINATUS, WalUck, 
Royle. 

Dodhan Hmo. I So^ nut. Bira 
RiUuL ., I 

A tree of the valleys of the Himalaya, of 
Nepal and the Khassya mountuns :the wood 
is heavy and useful, but not available, as tlie 
berries are much valued and sold in every 
bazar as a substitute for soap. It is planted 
as an avenue tree in Kangra valley, and ia 
Chamba, where it is common. — Mr. PowelFs 
Hand'booh, Voigt. 

SAPINDUS DETERGENS,«ajt5., Ajyic 

Ritha. Bkno., Duk., Hnrik I Umta. Savil 
Dodhan. Faaj. | 

This tree grows in bo^ peninsulas, to a 
height of about 20 feet The fruit is used for 
washing. In the Panjab, a handscHne tree^ bat 
small, the largest girth seen being 8^ feet ; it 
is planted up to 3,500 in the Panjab valleys 
as fiir as the Bavi. The timber is white, soft 
and weak and of no repute. — Dr, J. L,Sieware, 
p. 32, VoigL p. 94, Roxb., Vol. II, p. 280. 

SAPINDUS EMARGINATUS, VakL; 
Roxb.; W. 4- A.; III. Graham. 

The Tree. 

Buroritha. Bsng. 
Thaly marathn. Cav. 
Soap nut tree. Bng. 
Biti-ka-jhar. UiND. 
Areeta. Mahb. 
Rarak. Malat. 



Penela. Sikgb. 
PuvandL Tam. 
Ponnanga. ^ 

Pncha ootta manm. Tam. 
KuDkudn. Txu 



The Wood. 



Soap-nnt wood. Eko. 
Knnknda wood. AxoLO* 
Tku 

Tho Nut 



Kankadu ehettu. 
Kunkudu 



«« 



Ritah. DuK. 
Rishta. „ 
Soap -nut Eng. 
Bithi-ki-binj. Hnrn. 
Bindake. 



11 



Raiak. Malay. 
Ariakta. Saks. 
Phenila. ^ 
Ponnang cottai. Tax. 



TheOiL 



Soap-nut oil. Eng. 



Pungum yennai. Tam. 
Kuneudu nuna. Tu. 



>ap- 
Ritbaj-ka-teL Hind. 
Puyandie eottay yennai 

Tam. 

This handsome tree grows in the peninsoUi 
of India, and in Bengal. In the Madras 
presidency, it is met with in the villages, and 
the fruit is sold in all bazars as a detergent, 
and in many cases yields a more profitaUe 
return than any other fruit tree- In tiie 
Bombay presidency, it is found planted near 
mahomedan buildings and is not known to 
occur in the forests. The wood is white, and 
Dr. Gibson had seen it used only for fueL 
Captain Beddome describes it as a yellowish, 
prettily grained, tolerably hard wood. — Drs. 
Roxb., Wightj Gibson and Cleghom, Captain 
Beddome. (Note. — It seems to be this tree 
which Mr. £dye notices under the name of 
Horingi maram, as the Tamil, *^ for a tree 
which produces the soap-nut, or rather the 
soap-apple, which the natives use as a 
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SATIN WOOD. 



Isak&r&si manu. Tbl. 
lahi-rashi „ 

Uodurugtt manu. ,, 



substitute for soap.** This tree he adds 
is common on the Malabar coast, and 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and twentj feet long. It is used by the 
carpenters for many purposes. There is 
another sort named Horingi tanga maitim, 
which is the jungle or wild soap-tree. The 
apple is very inferior in size and quality to 
the former, and the tree nothing more than a 
jungle or under-wood. These soap-apples 
ai*e gathered and sold in the bazaar at all 
seasons of the year, and answer the purposes 
of soap for washing. — {Edye^ Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara,) 

SAPINDUS RUBIGINOSUS, Boxb^ 
II, p. 282, W. ^ A^ Willde. 

Sapindus fraxinifoliufl, D,C, 

Moulviaia rubiginoBa, Q. Don. 
Hseik-kji Bubm. 
Btiaty aoap-nat. Eno. 
Bithi-ka-jhar. Hind. 
Mani pongum. Tam. 

This tree grows in both the peninsulas of 
India, it is found, though not very plentiful, 
in the Pegu dintrict, where it attains a girth of 
three or four feet, growing tali in propor- 
tion and straight There, its wood is white- 
coloured and adapted for every purpose of 
house-building. Dr. Roxburgh says that the 
wood of this tree is large, straight, strong and 
durable, and useful for a great variety of 
purposes* When dry it has something the 
appearance of teak, but, towai*ds the centre 
he says, it is chocolate-coloured. Its Tamil 
name is derived ft'om the quantities of siiex 
or sand it contains, particularly near the bark, 
which injures any tools used in working it. — 
Voigtj Ron, Cat. Cat., Mr. Rhode's MSS., 
Dr. McClelland, Fl. And., Roxb., Vol. 
II, p. 283. 

SAPINDUS UNIJUGUS, 2%w. A large 
tree, in the Hewahette district of Ceylon, at 
an elevation of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. Wood 
not known.— T/iw. ^ji. PL Zeyl.,p. 56. 

SAPOTA, Species. 

Lawoloo. SiKOH. 
A tree of the westeni province of Ceylon, 
the berries of which are eaten by the natives. 
The wood is little durable, lasting only 10 
years, but it is used f6r common house-build, 
ing purposes. A cubic foot weighs 39 lbs. — 
Mr. Mendis. 

SAPOTA, Species f 

Palaepean. Burm. 
In Tavoy, a veiy large tree, used in build- 
ing. — Z)r, Wallich. 

SAPOTA ELENGOIDES, A. DC. ; 
Prod. W. Ic. A tree of the hot, drier parts 
of the island of Ceylon, and of the Neilgherry, 
Pulney and Anamullay Hills. Its wood is 
strong and elastic— TJw. Bn. P/, Zey^p. 
175, Major Beddome. 



SARAKONTAY, Tam. A wood of Tin- 
nevelly, of a whity brown colour, used in 
building in general. — CoL Frith. 

SARCOCOCCA PRUNIFORMIS, Liud., 
290. Grows in the Keilgherries and in the 
Centi*al Province of Ceylon, at an elevation 
of 4,000 to 5,000 feet, of small diameter, but 
its wood is so like that of box, that it is 
called the "Neilgheny Box-wood." — Drs. 
Maclvor and Cleghom, Thwaites quoted by ' 
Mr. Fergusson. 

SASSAFRAS WOOD. 



Sanafraa. Abab. Eiro. Fa. 
Gkb. Lat. Sp. 



Gaya vang-dee. ? GoCH.- 

Chik. 
Saaaafrato. it. 

The true Sassafras wood is from the S. 
officinale, the Sassafras laurel of North 
America. But, at the Madras Exhibition of 
1855, the Jury remarked two specimens of 
wood, like Sassafras, both from Mergui, very 
fragrant, and containing an essential oil of 
value iu medicine. Dr. Mason, indeed, says 
that a species of Sassafras abounds in the 
Tenasserim jungles, which seems to possess 
all the properties of the Sassafras of America. 
But he had never met with the tree in fruit 
or flower, and the leaf, he adds, shows that it 
is not the Sassafras offidnarum ; in another 
place, he mentions that a species of laums, 
with the odour of Sassafras, is, in Tenasserim, 
often used in house carpentxy. It is probably 
the Camphora glandulifeiti, and Dr. O'Shaugh- 
nessy tells us that the Sassafras of Assam, is 
perhaps the bark of the Camphora glandu- 
lifera, q. v. It is fully equal to the American 
kind, and may be introduced accordingly, 
although its source is as yet not perfectly 
ascertained. Sassafras parthenoxylon, is a 
lofty timber tree growing in the forests of 
Sumatra. The bai-k is rough and brown. 
The fruit has a strong balsamic smell, and 
yields an oil, considered useful in rheumatic 
affections. An infusion of the root is used in 
medicine.-- ^n^. Cyc, JBeng. Phar., p. 279, 
Dr. Mason, Tenasserim, M. E, J. Rep. 1855. 

SARRA OR SARRAH, Tel. A wood of 
the Nalla mallai, of a dark frj^ey colour and 

appears to be readily attacked by the woim. 

Mr. Latham. 

SATIN WOOD has been sufficiently 
noticed under its botanical name, Chloroxylbn 
Swietenia, and it will suffice here to mention 
that verjr fine Satin wood occurs at Kutapatti, 
in the Tengrikottah talook of Salem. It is 
used for the naves of gun-carriage wheels and 
is the best suited of all the Indian woods for 
fuses. The price is nearly the same as that 
of teak and black-wood. Colonel Frith men. 
tions a Satin wood of Penang, of a straw 
colour and a beautiful wood for ornamental 
funiiture, &c. : but, when in that island in 
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If 



Roth. 
DC. 



Puvu maram. Tam. 
Pu maram. Tam. 
Mayi. Tel. 
Posuku. ,, 
Rotangha. „ 
Kola-koosoomoo. Uria. 
GhuDtiah 



ti 



»» 



1863, I could not learn that the Satin wood 
tree grows there. — Dr, CleghortCs Conserva- 
tor's Report, 1859-60, p. 1 5, Col. Frith. See 
Chloboxtlon swibtenia. 

SAUVADY MARAM, Tam. A timber 
tree of Coirabatore. — Dr. Wight. 

SCHLEICHERA TRIJUGA, Willd. ; 
Roxb. ; W. 4- A. ; Gr. 

Melicocca trijuga, Jum. ; DC. 
iStadmannia „ Spreng, 
CuBsambium pubebcens, Buck. 
Schleichera 
Melicocca ? 

Koon. Beno. 
Gyo. BuRit. 
Saguri mara. Can. 
Ceylon Oak. Eno. 
Honey tree. „ 
KuBoomb. Mahr. 
Koosoombh. „ 
Cong-gasB. Singh. 

This valuable timber tree, very briefly 
noticed under Melicocca trijuga, grows on the 
eastern verge of the Panjab and in. all the 
valleys and outer ranges of Kumaon, where it 
is used for the pestles of sugar and oil-mills. 
It grows in the warmer parts of Ceylon, up 
to an elevation of 2,000 feet. It grows in 
Coimbatoro and is common in Canai*a and 
Sunda, though most so below the ghats 
where it reaches the size of a large tree. It 
is not uncommon in the Dundelee forest and in 
the forests of the South Konkun, and common 
in those of the North Konkun. Major Pear- 
son says it is abundant in the Central Pro- 
vinces, where its timber is used for oil-presses 
and sugar-mills, and it is on this tree tiiat the 
lac is for the most part deposited. It is said to 
be very abundant in the Godaveiy forests and 
to occur in Ganjam and Goomsur, but, tliere 
are two Koosoomo trees in the last district, the 
Kola koosoomo and Ghuntiah koosoomo, the for- 
mer of which abounds, and is latter and more 
useful than the latter which is not so common, 
(but, that either of these are the S. trijuga, 
requires confirmation). It attains an extreme 
height of 50 feet with a circumference of 4\ 
feet. The height from the ground to tlie 
intersection of the first branch is 9 feet. It 
produces a red, strong, hai'd and heavy wood, 
which, in Coimbatore, is generally rather small 
and used to make pestles, spokes for bandy 
wheels and other purposes where much 
strength in small space is required : but, in 
the Bombay forests it i*eaches a size so large 
that it is used for making screw rollers for 
sugar-mills, cotton-presses, &c. In Ganjam 
and Goomsur the wood named koosoomo is 
used for oil-presses, sugar crushers and the 
axle-trees of carts and ploughs. It is always 
prefeired for sugar and rice-mills. The 
seeds yield an oil which is used for burning, 
and in Ceylon and Ganjam a considerable 



quantity of lac is obtained, gathered from the 
young branches, and which in Ganjam, is in 
request among native jewellers. It is one of 
the heaviest woods known in Bui-mah, where it 
is common in the plains as well as on the hills, 
and is there used for cart wheels, the teeth of 
harrows, the pestles of oil-mills, &c. &c A 
cubic foot there weighs lbs. 70. The trunk 
of a full-grown tree on good soil attains an 
average length to the first branch of 2o feet, 
and its average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 12 feet. — Dr9» Stewart^ Wight, 
GibMon and Rrandis, Captain Macdonaldy 
Lieut. Col. Lake, Voigtj Hort. CaL Cat., 
Thtoaites, p. 58, Major Pearson^ Mr. R. 
Thompson. See Koosooub, Koosoombh a, 
also Purlah Kimedy wood, KusaooMB, M£i«i- 

COCCA TRIJUGA. 

SCHMIDELIA SERRATA, DC. ; W.^J. 

Omitrophe serrata^ Roxb. Cor. PL P. I. ii, 266. 



Uakhal phal 

Mind. 
Korra chettu. 



Taolika. 
Q'antisa. 
Tavatik6. 



Tbl. 



9i 



ka jhar. 

Tel. 

The Schmidelia genus of plants, one of the 
Sapindaceae, consists of shrubs or small trees ; 
the only one requiring mention is tlie S. 
serrata. It is a sti'aggling shrub, or small 
tree, with ternate leaves. It grows in the 
peninsula of India and Bengal. Timber 
very small, its fi*uit is eaten by tlie natives. 
Its root is used in diarrhoea by the Teliug 
physicians. — Voi^t, M. £. J. R, 

SCHREBERA SWiETENIOIDES, B4wb^ 
p. 109. 

WeaTers' beam tree. End. Makadoo cbetta. Tel. 

Mava-linga maram. Tam. Alakkam. Tbl. of the 
Moffa „ „ NallaMallai? 

MuKodi. Tel. 

A large timber tree, a native of the valleys 
of the mountainous pai*ts of the Rajahmuu- 
dry circars, the Balaghat mountains, the 
Thull ghat near Bhewndy, Jowar and the 
Hala mountains west of the Indus, and com- 
mon in the Central Provinces. Its wood is 
of a grey colour, very close-grain, heavy and 
durable. It is much employed by weavera 
for beams and for many other purposes of 
their looms. It is said not to be liable to 
warp or bend : and was recommended l>y 
Roxburgh as a substitute for box in tlie 
scales of mathematical instruments. — Borb., 
Fl. Ind.y Vol. 1, p. 109, Captain Beddome^ 
Mr, Lathanif Major Pearson. 

SCLEROSTYLIS ATALANTOIDES. 
Blume, 

Limonia bilooularis, Roxb. | Arawi-nim. TSL. 

This small tree or shrub is found in the 
Circara. Its wood is yellow, and is always 
very small, but is veiy hard and might be 
used as a substitute for box.— ForV^ Cmp» 
tain Beddome. 
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SCLEROSTYLIS CEYLANICA, Hlghiy 
111. 

SelerofitrliB AmottiaDa, Wight, /c 

RisBoa Ceylanica, Am, Pug^ p. 6, (S24,) e.p. 1196. 

Yucoa-naara-gasi. SufOU. 

A tree of the warmer parts of Ceylon, not 
uncommon : wood not known. — Thw. Sn. 
FL ZmfL, p . 46. 

SCLEKOSTYLIS ROTUNDIFOLIA, 
Thw, A small and not common tree, grow- 
ing in Ceylon, at an elevation of 4,00«) feet 
and upwards. — Thto. En. PL Zeyl , p, 46. 

SCCEVOLA PLUMIERI, Vahl., 169. 

Maha-takkada. Simoh. 

A sea-side plant, from tlie large white pith 
of which, ornaments are made. — Mr, Per- 
gusson, 

SCYPHOSTACHYS COFFEOIDES, Thw. 

Wal-kopee. SiNOH. 

Produces a close-grained white wood, used 
at Gralle for inlaying. — Thto.j 157, quoted by 
Mr. J^ergussim. 

SEAFOBTHIA SAP IDA. The Nor- 
folk Island cabbage tree, is a handsome 'palm 
of Norfolk Island. The young unfolded 
leaves are used for making hats. — Keppell^ 
Vol. II, p. 28B. 

SEET-SEEN, Bukm. An Amherst wood, 
used for the construction of religious houses. 
It is a red, compact, very ponderous, and 
highly valuable wood.^6a/. Sx. 1851. 

SEECURANEE, Tel. A Nalla Mallai 
wood, white coloured, light and straight- 
grained, and would be useful for temporai*y 
purposes. — Mr, Latham. (Note. — Is this the 
Is-akaras-i, Tel., the Sapindus rubiginosus ?) 

8EGUR. This Neilgherry forest had been 
much exhausted by the year 1859, and there 
was very little teak or black wood fit for felling. 
It had been the main source of supply to 
Ootacamund for house-building purposes. — 
Madras Comervator't Report^ p. 2. 

SEMECARPUS. A genus of plants, 
growing in the south-east of Asia, of the sub- 
order Anacardieae. They are moderate«sized 
or large trees, and many of them furnish 
woods and other useful products. Semecar- 
pus acuminata, Wall. ; Thto., is a middle- 
sized tree in the forests of the Ratnapoora, 
Galle and Ambagamowa districts of Ceylon 
at no great elevation, and it grows also in 
Chittagong. S. cassuviuro, Roxb.y the Cassu- 
▼ium silvestre of Rum phi us, is a tree of the 
Moluccas, where its tender leaves are eaten 
and the acrid juice of its stem is employed to 
Tarnish shields, canes, &c. Semecarpus 
coriacea, Thw.y is a moderate-sized tree of 
the Centra] Province of Ceylon, at an elevation 
of 5,000 (0 7,000 feet. Somecarpus Gard- 



ner!, Thw, Badoolla-gass, Singh., is a mo- 
derate-sized tree, veiy common in the Central 
Province of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. S. humilis, Wall., occurs at 
Frome. Semecarpus Moonii, Thw., is a mo- 
derate-sized tree in the south of the island 
of Ceylon, at no great elevation, S. nigro- 
viridis, Thw,, is a moderate-sized tree in the 
Central Province of Ceylon, at an elevation of 
2,000 to 4,000 feet. S. odoratus, Wall,, in 
the Royal Garden, Ceylon. S. oblongifolia, 
Thw,, Badoolla-gass, Singh., is a moderate- 
sized tree; common in the hot, drier parts of 
the island of Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. S. obovata. Moon,, is a moderate- 
sized tree of Ceylon, growing at Caltura and 
near Ratnapoora. S. obscura, Thw., a mo- 
derate-sized tree growing at Deltotte, in the 
Central Province of Ceylon, at an elevation of 
3,000 feet S. parvifolia, Thw. Heen-badoolla- 
gass, Singh., is a small-sized tree of Ceylon, 
in the Hiuidoon Corle, in the Galle district. 
S. pubescens, Thw,, is a small-sized tree of 
the Ratnapoora district in Ceylon, at no great 
elevation. S. subpeltata, Thw. Maha-badooUa* 
gass, Singh., is a large tree of Ceylon, 30 to 
40 feet high, in the Singhe-rajah and other 
forests between Ratnapoora and Galle. As 
to the woods of most of these, information is 
required.— 2%w., En. FL 7.(yL, p, 75, Voigt, 
Hart, Cal., p, 271, Roxb,, FL Jnd., VoL 
11, p, 85. 

SEMECARPUS ANACAUDIUM, ZiViw. ; 
Roxb. : W. ^ A. ; W. Ic. 

Anacardium latlfolium, Lam, 
„ officiiiarum, Ocert, 

Arushkara. Sans. 



»i 



maraiD. 



Bhalataka. 
Shajng cottay 

Tam. 

ShavTang oottay. Tam. 
Bhallatiki. Tel.? 
Bhallatamu. ,, 
Nalla jidichettu. 
Jidi cliettu. 
Tummeda matnidi. 
Nellajidi. 
Jidighinsalu. 
BhaUeah. Uria. 



Tel. 



>i 



n 



If 
l> 



Beladnr. Ab. 
Bhela. Beno. 
Bhela taki. „ 
Bhola taki. „ 
Ghai-bin. BuRM. 
Ghera mara. Can. 
Oheru. Can. 
Bhalawan. DuK. Hind. 
Bhela. „ ,, 

Marking nut tree. Eno. 
Bellawa. Guz. 
Beebwa. Mahr. 
Bibooa. ,, 
Kampira. Malbal. 

This is a common tree in the Madras presi- 
dency, and on the skirts of the Bombay for- 
ests ; but it also grows in Berar, Silhet, Assam, 
to the Panjab, Dehm Dhoon, Kyarda and 
Kumaon. It is common in the Pegu and Toun- 
ghoo forests, where it grows to be a middle- 
sized tree, and is ornamental. The juice is acrid, 
and woodcutters prefer to cut tlie tree after 
it has been killed, by ringing the bark. Dr. 
McClelland says that the wood is adapted for 
fancy work and cabinet making, but to Dr. 
Wight it was reported to be of no value. The 
softness of the wood and its acrid juice, which 
renders it dangerous to work, detract from its 
value, and it does not stand exposure. The 
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nuts are exported from the Dekhan and 
Mysoreasamordaunt. — Drs. Wight, McCleU 
land, Gibson, Cleg horn, Voigt, and Roxb., 
Vol. II., p. 85, Mr. jK. Thompson. 

SEMECARPUS CUNEIFOLIUS, Roxb. 

Biboow-a. Mahb. | Bibwa. Mahk. 

This tree grows in the Bomliay ghats, 
Lanowlee Grove, Khaiidalla, and about Parr ; 
also in Hindustan, Nepaul and the Himalaya. 
Dr. Gibsoi) says, the wood is not of any value, 
but might be turned to some account by being 
creosoted, of which the openness of its fibres 
would admit — Dr. Gibson, Voigt, Roxb,, Vol 
II, p. 86. 

SESBANIA jEGYPTIACA, Pers. 

JEschynomene sesban, Linn ; Roxb. 

,, Indica, Burm, 

Coronilla sesban, Wtlld,; RooA. E. L M, 
var. a. Seebania bicolor. var. /3. Sesbania concolor. 

Jaianti. Bbro. | Kedangu. Malkal. 
Bouro-jantL ,, 1 Karun chembaL Tam. 
Juynntee. HiiTD. } Sominta. Tkl. 
Jet al«o Jaith. „ | 

This is a shrub or very small ti*ee which 
grows in Ceylon, in both the Indian peninsulas, 
in Bengal, Assam and Saharunpore. Voigt, 
quoting Dr. Gibson, says it is cultivated in the 
plains of the Dekhan, and extensively used as 
a substitute for bamboo. Its wood is said to 
make the best charcoal for gun-powder. — 
Voigt, Roxb,, Fl. Ind,, Vol III, p, 332. 

SESBANIA PALUDOSA, Roxb., iii, 333. 

.^Eechynomene paludosa, RoaA,^ ? ? 

Kath-aola. Bemo. | Muntajiluga mokka. Tku 

An annual, but has the appearance of an 

elegant tree, it is a native of wet marshy 

places, in the south of India. — Roxb., JFlor, 

Ind,, Vol. in, p. 833. 

SETHIA ACUMINATA, Am. 

Batta-kerilla-gasc Sinoh. 

A Ceylon tree, in the Ambagamowa and 
Safii'ngam districts, at an elevation of 1,000 to 
2,000 feet, wood not known.— TAt0., £n. FL 
ZeyL, p. 53. 

SETHIA INDIC A, D C. ; W. ^ A, ; W. 
Ill 

Ei^throxylon monogynum, Roxb, 

„ areolatum, AinB. and Wight, 

„ dderoxyloidee, Roxb, 



Sima nattL Tam. 
Dovadaram. „ 
Adavi gerenta. Tel. 



Deodaru. DuK. 
Fen-tree» Eno. 
Sembu linja maram ? Tam. 
Sembu-linga maram ? „ 

A small ti'ee of tlie drier parts of Ceylon, 
with timber resembling sandal wood. Dr. 
Gibson had not seen it in the Bombay forests. 
Dr. Wight believes this is the Si*ylhroxylan 
areolatum of Ainslie ; when largest, it is still 
bnt a small tree. Ainslie states that the wood 
is so fragrant, it is used in Mysore as a substi- 
tute for sandal wood. Mr. Ondaatzc informed 



Mr. Thwaites that an empyreumatic oil or 
wood-tar, used for preserving timber employed 
in the construction of native boats, is obtained 
from tlie wood of this tree.— TAw., £h. FL 
ZeyL, p.b^, Drs, Wight, Gibson, Voigt, and 
Ains., p. 213. See Eutthrxylon. 

SHALIMBO-BANSO, Tel. Extreme 
height 40 feet, circumference 2^ feet. Two 
species of bamboo which abound in the Gan- 
jam and Goomsur forests.-r-Ca;9^aii« Jfae- 
donald. 

SHIM, is the Tamil and Malayala name of 
a ti*ee, commonly known as the Buttress tree. 
It grows to an enormous size. Edye saw 
one forty-five feet in circumference, and one 
hundred and ten feet long. It has a soft, spongy 
sort of wood of a white colour ; not durable, nor 
of much use, unless it be oiled, when it raaj 
last for five or six yeai*8 for canoes or catama- 
rans, provided they are taken out of the water 
when not wanted. If it be kept in water two 
yeai*s, it will render the wood water-Togged 
and useless. — Byde, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara. {Note. — Major Beddome considers 
this to be Acrocarpus fraxinifoiius.) 

SHORE A, Species. 

Nyaang-Un. BURM, 

This grows in Amherst. It is of a peculiar 
kind, employed for beams, rafters and boat- 
building. The ix>ot is used as umbrella stocks. 
'^Cat.Ex, 1851. 

SHOREA ? Species f a tree is noticed by 
Dr. Mason, as the largest in the l^enasserim 
provinces, but, he was doubtful as to its being 
a Shoi'ea, and says it is principally used for 
making large boats. Its places of growth are 
usually of difficult access by water, and it is 
not in very general use. He quotes Mr. O'Riley 
as saying, 'Mt is well adapted for spars for 
vessels." — Dr. Mason, 

SHOREA, Species. Under the term «lard 
or hogs-lard shorea," Dr. Mason describes a 
species as growing on the mountains in the 
interior of Tenasserim, which produces an oil 
of the consistence of lard. Wood not known, 
but being of the same genus as the Sal ti^ee, 
he deems it worth inquiring rcgarding. — Dr, 
Mason. 

SHOREA CAMPHORIFERA, Roxb., 
Flor, Ind., Vol II, p, 616. 

Dryobalanops camphora, Royle, 
This remarkable tree affords both the 
camphor and camphor-oil of Bonieo and 
Sumatra. Mr. Prince, of Tappnnooly, on the 
western coast of the latter island, writes that 
the tree grows spontaneously in the forests, 
and is to be found in abundance from the back 
of Ayers Bongiy as far as north of Bacongan. 
a distance of twenty-five miles. It is one of 
the largest trees diat grows on that coast, 
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several being six or seven feet in diameter, forest of Goomsur, though valuable, is still 
though othei*B are only two and a half. — Roxb^^ scarcely equal in value to a second class forest 



Mor. lnd.y Vol II, p, 616, Royle, III Hiw. 
Bot, ff. 106. 

SHOREA LACCIFERA, Hej^ne. 

Vatica laccifera, W. Jb A. 
Shorea robuBta, Roth, not Hoxb, 
„ talura, Jioxb, ; Flor. Ind. 

Jalin? Cak. ITalara. Tail 

Jalari? „ I 

A large timber tree of Mysore and of the 
Balaghat'mountaius, where it blossoms during 
the dry winds and ripens its seed in June. It 
yields a strong useful wood for a variety of 
purposes. — Roxb.j Flor. IncL^ Vol, Jf, p. 616, 

Captain Puekle in Mad. Cat. Sx. of 1862, 

Useful Flanis. 

SHOREA OBLONGIFOLIA, nw. A 
lai'ge tree of Ceylon, growinsf at Saffragam and 
other districts in the south of tlie inland, at no 
great elevatiou. — Thw., En- Fl Zet/L^p. 36. 

SHOREA OBTUSA, Wall 

Theya. Burm. 

This wood grows in the En g forests and ou 
the brow of hilk in Pegu, valued equally with 
Eng-yin or Sal. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 75. 
In a full-grown tree on good soil tlie average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 50 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 7 feet. It sells at 12 annas per 
cubic foot — Br. Brandis, Cah Cat, Ex. 
1862. 

SHOREA ROBUSTA, Roxb. 

Vatica robusta, W. <k A. 



Saj. Ar. 
ISing'fsjitL Burm. 
Sanl tree. Exo. 
Sal. Hind. Mahr. 
Kundar of Kumaon. 
Sala. Sans. Tel, 



Uflwucunida. Sans. 
Gugaln. Tel. 
Gaggalam ohettu 
Salwa. UulA. 
Soringhi. 



Tkl. 



>i 



Ral. 
Bala. 



Hind. 
Tkl. 



Itg resin. 

Hind. | Dhoona. 
,, I Gugala. 

This valuable timber tree is alluded to in 
ancient Hindu writings. In the Himln Theatre 
(Vol. U., p. 1000), Madhava speaking of the 
coming rainy season, says : — 

<( « • « ■• f]^^ ^g^Jf^ approach 
" When the long line of clouds shall shed on earth 
*' Their amarantiiine drops^ trembling in the breeze 
*' That from the east comes powerful, and embued 
** With the rich odours of the SfQ and Arjuna." 

It grows, it is said, in the Palghat (qu. ? 
Balaghat) mountains and to a limited extent 
on the west coast. In Goomsur, west of 
Burhampore and Russelcondah, the Sal forests 
are the most valuable tract of wood on the 
eastern coast of peninsular India. In the 
taluk of Groomsur and in the zemindar! of 
Bodogoda, the Sal forests are important and 
accessible ; for, these districts are traversed 
by rivers and during the short freshes timber 
can be rafted to the coast. But the Sal 



of the westein coast. In Goomsur, the tree 
grows remarkably straight and tall in the 
forestfl. In open places, however, it yields a 
thick tinink, throws out branches, and becomes 
umbrageous. Its seed has the utmost suscep- 
tibility of germination, with a vitality so 
limited in duration that it will not survive 
many days uu planted. It ripens at the com- 
mencement of the rains and after the first 
shower falls actually sprouting from the tree. 
In consequence, young plants come up in die 
utmost profusion forming patches of forest, 
which are literally impenetmble, till tliinned 
by tlie woodsman. Captain Beddome found 
it abundant on the Indrawatti. In Nagpore, 
Sal is procurable from 25 to 60 feet in 
length, with a girth of 4^ to 3 feet. Captain 
Sankey says that the Sal of Nagpore, resem- 
bling Bejasar somewhat in colour, differs 
peculiarly from it in tlie construction of it« 
gi*ain, and in its freeness from the faults to 
which the other is so subject. In st .engtl'y 
size, and all the qualities of good timber, it 
appeared to him to stand first, of all those 
procurable in the Nagpore territories, as a 
tie beam or rafter wood ; but, unfortunately, 
the price, a rupee the cubic foot, from the 
cost of transport, renders it little available. 
The Nagpore Sal, he adds, does not appear 
to lose its essential oil for a long time, and 
always exhibits small surface cracks, which 
widen or contract with the change of season. 
The increasing means of communication in 
Nag pure may, perhaps, diminish the cost of 
carriage. Further to tlie north, a thick forest 
of Sal grows or grew on Parasnath. The 
Sal forests of northern India, according to 
Dr. Falconer, extend in a nearly unbroken 
belt along the Terai from the Ganges at 
Hard war to the Burhamputar : and it occurs, 
also, in the Morung hills, and in Assam ; but 
in many parts, at the foot of tlie Himalayas, 
the forests are said to have become much 
exhausted. When Dr. Boyle wrote, about 
the year 1 834, Shoi^ea robusta extended all 
along the foot of the Himalaya, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jumna, forming vast forests, 
frequently unmixed witk any other tree, but 
genemlly confined in the most northern parts 
wilhin the first range of the hills. The trees 
of this family of plants he adds, are conspi- 
cuous for their size and beauty, and for the 
excellent timber which most of them afford : 
and Shorea robusta furnishes the best and 
most extensively used timl^r in the north of 
India. West of the Jumna, there is only one 
considerable tract. It is close to that river 
at 1 ,600 to 2,000 feet, but the ti*ee does not 
there attain a large size. The timber is hard, 
heavy and durable, and is veiy valuable where 
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great strength is required and weight is no I length, certitinly 20, said to be 30 feet, and 



objection. In Pegu, the tree is found chiefly 
on the Slian side of the Ton nghoo district, and 
in the forests nortli of Tounghoo, and in the 
south it is abundant inland in tiie Amlierst and 
Tavoy provinces. Sal timber suffers much 
from exposure, — splitting and warping gi*eatly. 
The wood is hard, of a liglit-brown colour 
and is in great repute : it is most valuable for 
house and ship-building, as vats for liquids, 
door frames, and for the rails and battens of 
doors : it is not suited for planks, it twists, 
shrinks and wai'ps whenever the surface is 
removed, even after many years' sea.<oning. 
This wood is in general use for building pur- 
poses in the Ganjam and Vizagapatum dis- 
tricts The Jury's Reports for the Exhibi- 
tion of 1 85 1 , observed from Colonel Baker's 



when seasoned it sinks in water. Mayor 
Benson writing of it, in Moulmein, says, it is 
a wood of dense structure, elastic and weH 
adapted for the manufacture of gun-carriagefs 
being stronger and less brittle than padouk. 
Dr. Royle quotes Mr. Colebrooke's remarks, 
regarding Siioi*ea robusta and S. tumbuggaia, 
that they and perhaps other species of the 
genus, yield in great abundance the resiD, 
called by the Hindoostanees dhoona, and hj 
the Europeans in India, dammer, whioh is very 
generally used as a substitute for pitch for 
marine purposes. The natives of India also 
employ it in their temples, as an incense.— 
Roxb., FL Ind, ii, 615, Voigt, 124, Dr. 
Masou^s Tenasferim, Dr. Cleghorn in Con-- 
tervator^s Reports^ Ains. Mai. Med ^p. 210, 



excellent experiments, that it appeal's, com- ' Dr. //oo^^r'* Him. Jour., p. 21, Captain 



pared with teak, its strength is about 1,121 to 
869. From Major H. Campbell's valuable 
experiments, unseasoned Sal broke with a 
weight of 1,308 lbs., sea.soned Sal with 1,319 
lbs., andteakwood with 1,091 lbs., and added 
that it is unquestionably the most useful 
known Indian timl)er for eniiineering pur- 
poses. It is useful for wedges, is possessed of 
considerable elasti<*ity and it resists the action 
of white ants. . This wood should have a 
second seasoning after it is manufactured into 
half-wroughts, as there is a material shrink- 
ing immediately after the piece has been cut 
out of the wood and shaped. In the Madras 
gun-carriage manufactoiT', it is used for beams 
of gun and howitzer carriages ; light field 
axle cases of all kinds ; all parts of carts ; 
transport carriage cheeks ; handspikes of all 
sorts ; perches of waggons ; poles, short ; 
perches ; bi*aces, framing and splinter bars of 
limbei*s, gun and waggon ; and framing of all 
carts. The character of this wood, as it occurs 
in the Tenasserim provinces, is described by 
Captain Dance as thoroughly good and valu- 
able and, as one of the most durable in those 
forests, tough, elastic, large &nd extremely 
heavy. It is used for bows and for all kinds 
of purposes, by the Burmese, &c. ; and he 
recommends it for rammer heads ; for handles 
of hammers, chisels, and other tools, also for 
sheave blocks, cogs and machineiy in which 
great strength is reqaii*ed. Also for govera- 
ment buildings, wharves, &c., especially for 
railway sleepers, from its abundance and large 
girth. He says it is too heavy for helves. 
It is said to harden by exposure to water and 
even to strike fire with steel, after having 
been kept in water^for a length of time. The 
Tenasserim sal, he adds, appeara a closer- 
grained, better, and probably a heavier wood 
tiian the sal of Jndia. He says its maximum 
girth, in Amherst, Tavoy and Mergni, is cer- 
tainly 3 and said to be 5 cubits : maximum 



Beddomtt, Colonel Maitland in Mad. Cai. Sx. 
1862, Dr. McClelland, No, IX Lidian Re- 
cords, Royle III. Him. Bof., Major Benson^ 
Captains Sankey and Dance : Jur. R^p. Ex, 
1851, Wilson* s Hindoo Tlieatre, Dr. J. L. 
Stewart. 

SHOREA STIPULARIS, Thw. A large 
tree of Ceylon, between Ratnapooraand Galle, 
at no great elevation, character of wood not 
known. — Thw. Enum. PI. ZeyL, /•, p. 36. 

SHOREA TUMBUGGAIA, Roxb. 

Vatica tumbuggaia, W. d: A, 
Thumbugum. Tam | TumbugaL Tam. 

A lat*ge timber tree, a native of the Pal- 
ghat mountains, which blossoms in the begin- 
niug of the hot season and ripens its see<l in 
June. In the Balpalli jungles, in the Cud- 
dapah district, the tree abounds, particularly 
on the ridges of the hills from Balpalli to 
Yerragunta Cottah, in short overall the ridges 
of the hills in the Cuddapah district^ growing 
to a height from 30 to 35 feet, and from 6 to 
7 feet in circumference. It is there chiefly 
used for house-building purposes, being much 
prized by the natives of the district, on ac- 
count of its durability. Its wood is used for 
fuses. It yields a large quantity of the resin 
called ^' dammar," which is employed in marine 
yards as a substitute for pitch, but used also 
as benzoin in temples for incense. — SoaA. El. 
In. ii, 617, Voigt, 125, Dr. Appavooy Assis- 
tant Conservator of Eorests, in charge, — 
in letter No. IfiSSA of 6th November 1862. 

SIBIA, Species. MeCl. Thit-phew, Buftx. 
This tree is very plentiful in Prome, Pegu 
and Tounghoo, as well as about Donabew. It 
yields a compact and close-grained wood, 
seven or eight feet in girth, and is a timber 
that deserves to be attended to with a view 
of bringing it into use, being adapted {ixr fanej 
work and cabinet making.— i>r« McCMland. 
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SIBIA GLOMERATA. 

Thayat-i)€W tha BuRM. | White Thaynt. 
A tree of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
This seems to be the same as the Thit-phew of 
McClelland. Captain Dance says its maxi- 
mum girth is 5 cubits, and maximum length 
30 feet, and that it is found abundant on the 
6ea coast from Amherst to Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, it floats in water. He re- 
marks that the term, Thayat-pew, should be 
cancelled as, meaning merely white wood, 
it is a name equally applicable to " Calophyl- 
Inm longifolium," " Dillenia speciosu," to a 
species of Dalbergia and to other woods. 
The wood called " Temam-nee," is often 
8t}'led by this name. — Captaiti 2)a?ice. 

SIDDHA, Tel. ? Uria ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Goomsur, of an extreme height 45 
feet, and circumference of 4 feet, the height 
from ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 22 feet. This wood is said to be not 
liable to be attacked by insects. It is, 
used chiefly for rafters and being rather 
plentiful, is burnt for firewood. The bark and 
leaves are employed in tanning leather and are 
also used medicinally. — Captain Macdonald. 

SIKHAMHAT, Hind. ? A tree of Chota 
Nagpore, has a hard, yellow timber. — Cal, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SIM AN, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with hard, grey timber, — CaL Cat. Ex, 1862. 

SIMJANG, Hind. ? A tree of Chote 
Nagpore, with a soft, yellow, wood. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SIND. Of the forests scattered through- 
out Sind, particularly those in Lower Siud, 
the greater number are p^ant^d — not natural 
forest. In passing over the hills fi'om Son da 
en route to Jerruck, the noble river is seen at 
the distance winding its way through gigan- 
tic woods. The forests, under the rule of the 
Ameers, were mere hunting preservof*, and 
were admirably adapted from the thickness 
of their underwood, for the cover of wild 
animals of every sort. No atten tion whatever 
was paid to their timl)er. The forests in 
number amount to about 72, including the 
Sind forest jungles in Upper Sind (not walled 
in like those in Lower-Sind) of bhan or poplar, 
which spring up spomiEineously on the river 
bank when the inundation subsides. The 
forests cover an area of about 1,59,688 acres, 
under cultivation about 34,555, waste laud 
65,385, and wood area 69,753. The products 
of the forests are timber, firewood, charcoal, 
gum lac, bark, babul seeds, grass and reeds for 
mats. The common woods found are babul, 
bhan, kunda, tali (Sissoo of Upper India), 
tree tamarisk, jamul, siiTee and mountain 
or bitter neem. These have been turned to 



: economic purposes since the British occupa- 
tion of the country. The grazing alone brings 
in a revenue of between eight to nine thousand 
rupees per annum. The supply of fuel to tlie 
Indus Flotilla was about 90,000 maunds per 
annum, and, with the other pi'oducts, gave a 
gross revenue of not less than 1,20,000 rupees. 
It is said the forest* are yearly diminishing 
in size from (heir being washed away by the 
encroachments of the river and from the 
canals, which run through them, not being 
cut, as they used to be during the time of the 
Ameers, to admit water for watering the trees. 
The Sirree is the Madras blackwood, the 
Tali or blackwood of Upper India, and it and 
the guz or tree tamarisk, are found iu many 
of the forests, but iu small numbers. Dr. 
Gibson (Reports 1857-60, page 20) mentions 
the successful efforts made by Cnptxiin Hamil- 
ton to restoie the much destroyed forests of 
Upper Sind, and that officer's opinion was con- 
curred iu by tlie Commissioner, of the im- 
portance of appropriating for forest all the 
new land thrown up by the river. In tlie 
Report for 1859-60, submitted to Government 
on the 23rd of April 1860, by Mr. Dalzell, 
Forest Ranger in Sind, it is shown that the 
revenue from the Sind forests in 1859-60 was 
Rs. 98,884-2-0, against Rs. 72,150-5-0 the 
previous year. The net surplus was Rs. 
43,884-2-0 being nearly double that of 1858- 
59. The chief item in the receipts was that 
for firewood, which amounted to Rs. 44,000, 
the next was " grazing fees," which yielded 
Rs. 30,700. The price of firewood was raised, 
owing to the increased price of labour, by 20 
per cent., except when intended for steam 
navigation. The price of rafters in the forests 
near a market was raised 25 per cent. Mr. 
Dalzell thinks that while the appropriation 
of forest land for pui'poses of cultivation 
would not benefit the revenue, as regards 
climate, the interests of agriculture, the pro- 
gress of commerce, and the general prosperity 
of the province, doing so would gradually lead 
to the most serious consequences. The indis- 
creet destruction of the forests of any country 
is apt to bring upon future generations three 
calamities, the want of fuel, the want of water 
and the want of timber — three things peculiar- 
ly necessary to Sind. Eveiy steamer on the 
Indus, while under steam, consumes one ton 
of fuel per hour. It would be too hardy an 
assertion to say that the existence of forests 
in Sind causes any increase in the fall of i*ain, 
as they certainly do on the summits and 
slopes of mountains, yet in Sind not only is 
the rain that falls economised and prevented 
from rapid evaporation, but the water of in- 
undation also, which sinks deep into the 
ground, is being continually pumped up from 
great tlopths by the roots of the trees, and ex- 
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SINGAPORE WOODS. 



SNAKE WOOD. 



Iialcd by the leaves, thus actually moistening 
the neighbouring atmosphere in the driest 
weather, and benefiting the crops of the neigh- 
bouring fields, without the ignorant zemindar, 
who considers forests a nuisance being aware 
of the blessing. In passing through a tamarisk 
jungle early in the morning, even in the driest 
weather, the whole of the foliage is found 
dripping — not from dew, but from the water of 
exhalation brought up from 'great depths by 
the vital processes of vegetation ; the whole 
of this passes into watery vapour in a few 
hours. If the forest were cleared away, the 
neighbouring fields would be exposed to the 
violence of parching winds, and liable to be 
covered with drifting sand, while the cattle of 
the cultivator would find no gi'azing and no 
shelter from the scorching heat. It has been 
found, that forests and plantations in Britain 
yield in the long run a much higher rental 
than if the ground on which they stand had 
been given up for cultivation. Land under 
wood in Great Britain will, at the end of sixty 
years, under good management, pay the pro- 
prietor nearly three times the sum that he 
would have received from any other crop upon 
the same land. Even in Sind those foi-ests 
which are tolerably near to a market will bear 
comparison in point of profit with some of the 
most favoured zillahs of the province. To 
take a fair example ; a certain district in the 
valley of the Indus contains 2,24,586 beegas, 
of which 1,65,008 are culturable and 42,601 
or one-fifth, actually cultivated in 1858-59. 
Tlie revenue of this district was in that year 
Rs. 32,240, or deducting charges Rs. 29,000 
which is equal to two annas per beega. The 
forest of Oomerpoor contains 18,000 beegas, 
yielding after deduction of all expenses of 
establishment, &c., a nett profit of Rs. 4,5<X), 
or four annas per beega. The forest of Mee- 
anee yields the same. In their resolution on 
the Report, Government say that they fully 
recognise the importance and advantages 
arising from the conservation of the forests 
of this country. — Scindian, July 12, 1856, 
AnnaU of Indian AdminisireUiony March 
1861. 

SINGAPORE WOODS, from Singapore 
and the Malay peninsula at the 1851 Exhibi- 
tion, about one hundred specimens of woods 
were sent, many having no labels^ those 
named were as follow : — 



Mr. Cameron gives the following Singa- 
pore woods : the word " Kaya," wood, is pre- 
fixed to each : — 



1 Angsanah. 
Biliong. 
BiUong Wangi. 
Bras Bras. 
Bltangor wood. 
Changis. 
Glam. 

.Tarabu-ayoi-utan 
Kayau AraDj; 
10 Kamuning 
Krautai. 
Arangi 



Arangi Klat. 
Kayu BroDibong. 
Kledang* 
Lakah wood. 
Ix>ban. 
Meosbon. 
Medansi Miniak. 
20 Medansi Bnab- 

yeah. 
Medansi Tandoh. 
Mcd.imi KiUna- 

han 



Medaosi Konit. 

Polai wood. 

Pcragah. 
• Kanggas. 

Simpoh Ryah. 

Simpoh brekit. 

81 lunar. 
30 Tan Pang. 

Tanipanis. 

Timbusu 



K. Api ApL 

K. Ara. 

K. Assam Jawa. 

K. Babi Koorooc 

K. Babnta. 

K.Baga. 

K. Bakkaw. 

K. Ballong Kftm 

and Seram. 
K. Baroo. 
K. Bayas. 
K. Bayer. 
K. Bedara. 
K. Benar. 
K. Binnoa 
K. Bintangor. 
K. Biniaro. 
K. Bittoot. 
K. Bongor Ayer. 
K. BoonooL 
K. Boonga. 
K. Bransan. 
K. Bniaa 
Bulnh or Bamboo. 
B. Bittang. 
B. Bitting. 
B.Duri. 
B. Gading. 
B. Slggei. 
R Trimiang. 
K. Batabuta. 
K. Kayu Chfcha. 
K. ChindraL 
K. ChingeL 
K- Chirmei Borong. 
K- Champada Ayer. 
K. Dammar etam. 
K. Dammarmeniak 
Kayu Dammer. 
K. DoongooQ. 
K. Dorian and Du- 

rian Bnrong. 
Fir. 

K. Gading. 
K. Gharoo. 
K. Gillam Tikoos. 
K. Giyum. 
K. Ipel 
K. Ipoh. 
K. Jaring. 
K. Jawi Jawi. 



\iL Jimifla&f Sit* 
tooeL 
K. Jnlatong. 
K. K. Kaledang. 
EL Kalookoob. 
K. Kammiyan. 
K. Kayu Kamooa- 
ing. 




K. Kananga 



anng, or 



K. Kapim. 
iK. Kayu 

Siam wood. 
K. Kattong. 
K. KiDaL 
K. Kayoo Koolim. 
K. Kayu Koulit- 
K. Kranam. 
K. Krangei Isni, 
K. KranjL 
K. Krooing. 
K. Mara lilin. 
K.Harantl. 
K. MaroonggeL 
K. Matati. 
K. Meddang Benar. 
K. Meddang Kam- 

aogi 
K. Meddang kon- 

ing. 
K. Meddang Sila. 
K. Meddang Soory. 
K. MengoopooB. 
K. Meraban. 
K. Meraban Etam, 

or K. Tiindo, or 

M. Dandi. K- or 

M. Hengkoae, ara 

▼aiieties. 
K. MiddangBuBga. 
K. MIddang Knnyit 
K. MiddangSeraL 
K. Mtrapoo. 
K. Moon Tapooe. 
K. Mortajam. 
K. Mnddang-Ieber- 

dauiL 
K. Nibong. 
K. Kipia KvUt 
K. NirisBattu. 
K. Niria Bangs. 
K. Nanka or Jack. 
K. Nanka Pipit. 



K 

K.Wt. 

K. UiBposi^. 

K. ~ 

K. 

K. Kmju P< 

K.~ 

K. 

K. 

K.PT«a 

K. Paid. 

K.Boro, 

K. ^ 



& 

& 

IL 

B. 

B. 

R 

VL 

B. 

S. 

R-Sdak. 

R. 

R. 

R.Sinnf> 

E. 

R. 

K. 

K. 

K. 



moonget. 
K.SUML 
K.SeMi. 
; K. Kaya S 
|K.8iidoo 

.K. 

jK.Tam 
K. 

!k. 

' K. TaUtL 




K. To Jodl. 

K. TooiBooa» 

K. Tommak. 

K. 

K. 

K. 
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— See Malacca, Sumatra, Penang. 

SI-PAIT, Malat. Meaning the « bitter 
wood," is the root of a tree of Sai-awak. In 
substance, appearance and lightoess, it pre- 
cisely resembles the Plye ; but, while Plyc is 
tasteless, Si-pait is very bitter to the taste. — 
Pait, in Malay, means bitter. — Law's Sarawak^ 

SIPHONANTHUS UsDICA? 

Patri. Hind.? 

A tree of Chota-Nagpore, with a soft, white 
wood. (Note. — Major Beddome says thai 
this is not S. Indica.)— Oii. Cat. Ex. 1862, 

SISAGI, Hind. A ti-ee of Chota Kag- 
pore, with hard, white timber.— Co/, ci 
Bx. 1862. 

SITPHAN, EuRM., ALSO SETPHAN, 
BuRM. A tree of Moulmcin. It4? wood is 
used in common purposes of buihling.— Ctf/. 
Cat, Ex. 1862. 

SNAKE WOOD, a commercial term, ap- 
jilicd to the woods of Strychnob colnhnna, 
St. nux vomica, Ophiorhiza mungos of Java, 
and Ophioxylon serpentinum of Amboyna. 




SONNERATIA ACIDA. 



SOONDOKOGOYAN UANSO. 



SOHOJO MAREE, Tel. ? Uria ? A tree 
of Ganjam and Goomsur, of extreme height 
25 feety circumference 1^ feet^ and height 
from the ground to the intersection of the first 
branch, 8 feet Tolerablj common in Bodo- 
goda, where it is burnt for firowood but not in 
Groomsur. The bark is used medicinally. — 
Captain Macdonald. 

SOMENDILLA, the Tamil and Malabar 
name of a tree yielding the best and most use- 
ful wood in Ceylon for naval purposes. It is 
commonly called Halmilile and Flameniel, by 
the Dutch and Portuguese. It grows straight, 
from twenty to forty feet high, and from twelve 
to thirty inches in diameter. This tree, with 
the satin wood, is the most plentiful and valu- 
able found in Ceylon ; and can be obtained at 
a moderate rate to answer the demands of a 
navy in India : it may be considered superior 
to any wood for capstain bars, cross and trus- 
sel-trees, cask staves, battens for yards, fishes 
for masts, boat-building, &c. At Madras, it 
is highly valued for coach work from the 
toughness and fineness of its grain. — Edye on 
the Timber of Ceylon. (Note.-^Mr. Mendis 
says Hal-milile is the Berrya ammouilla, the 
Trincomallee wood of commerce), 

SONNEBATIA ? Species ? 

Thautnina. Bubm. 
A small tree of Tavoy, wood not known.— 
Dr. Wallich. 

SONNEBATIA ACIDA, Willde, Linn. 

Rhizophora caseolaiio^ Linn. 
Mangiuni caseolare, Bumph 



Orchaka. Bkno. 
Sour BonDoratia. Eng. 
Ceylon cork tree 



»» 



Blatti Maleal of Rheede. 
€redde killala-gass. SiNQH. 



This tree yields a hght, soft, white, wood- 
It grows in Ceylon, on the coast at Caltura and 
Negombo and, other places ; grows also on the 
western and eastern coasts of peninsular India, 
at Salsette and, in the delta of the Indus, the 
supply is said to be inexhaustible. It 
grows in the northern Circars and, also, in the 
deltas of the Ganges and of the Irrawady. In- 
deed, in British Burmah, it abounds in the 
mangrove swamps and on the banks of almost 
every stream on the coast as far as tide- waters 
reach, the natives use it for various economi- 
cal purposes, and it is said to be "abetter 
substitute for coal in &teamei*8 than any other 
kind of wood." It grows in Malacca, Penang 
and Singapore. — Wight and Am., Vol. /, 
p. 327, Roxb. Fl. Ind., II, 506, Voigt, CO, Dr. 
Mason, Mr. Thwaiies. {^ote. — Is it the Polai 
of Penang and Singapore, and the Plye of 
Borneo ?) 

SONNEBATIA ACIDA. ? 



La moo. Burm. 

A tree of Moulmein. An inferior wood 



for boats, which lasts but for two or three 
years. The fruit is an article of food. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1 862. (iVb/e.— What is this tree ? 
It cannot be S. acid. — Willde.) 

SONNEBATIA APETALA, Bueh. 

Khoura. Ben. I Kumbala. Bubm. 

Keora. ,, | 

A pretty large and elegant tree, which 
grows in the Bombay side of India, in the 
delta of the Ganges, and is found under the 
parallel of Bangoon. It flowers in the hot 
season. It yields a strong hard wood of coarse 
grain. It is the timber of which boxes for 
packing beer and wine are made in Calcutta, is 
of a red colour, strong and adapted for house- 
build ing.—i)r^. Roxb., Vol. I, p. 327, Voigt, 
McClleland, W. ^ A. 

SOOGOONDHI, Uria ? A tree of Gan- 
jam and Goomsur, of extreme height 25 feet, 
circumference 2 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
7 feet This tree is tolerably common, but no 
use is made of the wood except for firewood, 
the leaves are used medicinally for rheumatism 
and wounds of long standing, — Captain Mac- 
donald. {Note, — This has been supposed to be 
a species of Calophyllum, and requires to be 
identified.) 

SOOBY A., Singh. A timber tree of the cen- 
tral and western provinces of Ceylon, wood 
admirable for carriages, hackeries and gun- 
stocks, also useful for blocks and buildings. 
A cubic foot weighs 49 9)s., and it is calculated 
to last 20 to 40 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

SOOBIVA MABA, Singh. Under this 
name, Mr. Mendis describes, as a species of 
Mimosa, a plant of the central province of 
Ceylon, the wood of which is used for build- 
ings and common for furniture. A cubic foot 
of it weighs 42 9)8. The wood is calculated . 
to last 20 to 30 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

SOBOOPOTTBEE MOEE, Ubia ? 
Tel. P A tree of Ganjam and Goomsur, 
extreme height 40 feet, circumference 2^ feet, 
height from the ground to the intersection of 
the first branch, 18 feet. Used for planks, 
doors, boxes, posts, ploughshares. It is toler- 
ably common — Captain Maedonald, 

SOONDA. A district in the south of the 
Bombay Presidency, bordering on North 
Canara. It contains large forests, which, up 
to 1856, were under the charge of the Bom- 
bay Conservator, but were then transferred to 
Madras. Dr. Gibson's Beports (1849 to 56, 
page 60, and 1857 to 1860, page 17) indicate 
that the timber has greatly decreased in 
amount. In the transfer of Canara to Bombay, 
tliis district has been re-transferred along 
with it 

SOOIJDOBOGOYAN BANSO, Tat. ? 
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SOYMIDA FEBRIFUOA. 



SPATHODEA ADEKOPHYLIA. 



Uria ? In Ganjam and Goomsur, circum- 
ference 3^ feet, extreme height 30 feet, two 
species of bamboo which are not common. — 
Captain Macdonald, 

SOUTHWELLIA, a genus of which there 
are nine species in the Soutli and East of 
Asia received from the genus Sterculia. 

SO WAY DO, BiTRM. A tree of maximum 
girth 1^ cubits, and maximum length 10 or 12 
feet, very abundant on the sea coast and on 
the banks, of livers in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
The wood is much recommended for gun- 
stocks with but one fault, that it is crooked, 
and therefore not more than ten or twelve feet 
can be procured between the bends. This 
wood is commonly sold to Burmese at half a 
rupee for a piece large enough to make one 
gun-stock, — Captain Dance* 

SOW-YEW, BuJiM. The Egg tree of 
the Karen, and Chisel handle tree of the 
British in Burmah. This is stated by Dr. 
Mason to be of the genus Dalbergia, species 
unknown. Its maximum girth 2 J cubits and 
maximum length 10 feet. Found scattered 
all over the Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui 
forests inland ; always found in undulating 
ground only, not near water. When seasoned 
it floats in water. It is used by Burmese in 
preference to any other for handles of chisels 
and tools, also for helves of axes and hatchets. 
It is a veiy hard, fine sprained wood, whicli is 
strongly recommended for helves and handles 
of all kinds of tools, and is unequalled for 
those tools, such as chisels, which are struck 
with a hammer or mallet. This wood is of a 
yellowish white in colour with patches of 
black interspersed, looking as if iron had in 
some manner been drawn from the soil, and 
incorporated in the wood. Though widely 
scattered, it is in such demand as always to be 
procurable in the markets. — Captain Dance. 

SOYMIDA FEBRIFUGA, Ad. Juss. 

Swietenia febrif uga, Roxh., ii, 398, Cor. PL W. d: A . 
„ rubra, Bottler. 



Tam. 



Wonga maram. 
Skem Tnaram. ,,, 

Choar KuUie maram. Tam' 
Wond maram. TiVM. 
Sumi. Tel. 
Somida manu. Tel. 



Rohuna. Beng. Hind. 
Ruhaii. 11 

Red- wood tree. Eng. 
Bastard cedar. „ 
Rohitaka. Hind. 
Rheyn. Mahb. 
Rohuni. ,, 

-This large forest tree, is a native of several 

of the mountainous districts in India, of the 

Coimbatore and Cuddapah dL-^tricts, of the 

Grodavery forests and the Rajahmundry cir- 

cars ; also, in the northern Bombay forests, 

where it is more common in those inland, as 

on the Satpura range, than in the forest^3 of 

the coast. It is in considerable abundance, 

however, in various parts of Guzerat, also at 

the Sindhwah-ghat and in the Adjunta and 



Jo war jungles. It is very abundant in Nag- 
pore, and grows in the Chunar hilis aud in the 
jungles south of Hazareebaugh, indeed in all 
the central and southern parts of India. The 
wood is light and easily worked, and is reck- 
oned durable and strong, and good for in-door 
or cabinet purposes, but not adapted to those 
requiring exposure to sun and w^eather. Cap- 
tain Beddome, however, says it never rots 
under ground. In the Cuddapah district it is 
much used in buildings. Writing of it in 
Nagpore, Captain Saukey quotes a writer in 
the Bengal Gazette, as remarking that the 
Rohun is a mahogany, furnishing a febrifui;al 
bai'k, and believed to be one of the most 
durable and heavy woods known, and of a 
" blood-red colour." The specimens which 
Captain Sankey obtained, he says, might be 
called somewhat darker in colour than here 
described, and in Nagpore the logs are obtain- 
able from 17 to 20 feet long and 4 to 3^ feet 
in girth, at 5 annas the cubic foot.. In weight, 
the w^ood is much greater than water, but by 
all native accounts it is, in Nagpore, far from a 
durable wood, in exposure splitting greatly, 
and when seasoned becoming extremely brittle. 
It nevertheless, he adds, has a fine straight 
grain, aud is not so difficult to work as its 
great weight and compactness would lead one 
to imagine. But, notwithstanding this and 
tlie fact that it rivals the finest English oak in 
strength, he hesitates to recommend it as 
a building material. On these observations, 
Major Pearson remarks, (on the Soymida 
fehrifuga^ — HiND. Rohun or Rohnee) I 
think Captain Sankey must have mistaken 
this timber. It is certainly heavy and coarse, 
one of the stoutest and best lasting timbers 
we possess. The bark is a useful tonic in 
intermittent fevers. — Drs. Wight, Qibson, 
O^Shanghiiessy Cleghorn^ Voigtj Bozb.^ FL 
Tnd,, Vol. IL, p. 398, and fV. ^ /., Vol. I, 
p. 122, Captain Sankey, Major Pearson. 

SPATHODEA, Species f 

Thit-linda. Burm. 

A white wood of British Burmah, not much 
used, A cubic foot weighs lbs. 63. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 50 
feet, and average girth measured at six feet 
from the ground, is 6 feet. It sells at 8 
annas per cubic foot— />. Brandis. {Note — 
Is this any of the trees now of the genus 
Bignonia ? q. v.) 

SPATHODEA ADENOPHYLLA, Singh. 

Palol. SiKOH. I Elft-Palol. SiNOH. 
A small tree, occasionally found in Cejlon 
gardens. It was introduced from Burmah 
into the agri-horticultural gar4ens at Madras. 
Its bark is medicinal. — Thwattes ; Cat, Mad- 
ras Gardens, Major Beddome. 
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SPATHODEA ROXBURGHII. 



SPONDIAS ACUMINATA. 



SPATHODEA ARCU4TA, W.Ic. 1340.j 

Mer-flingi. Mahr. | Ran-palai maram. Tah. 

A small or midcMe-sized tree, common in 
the Walliar forests of Coimbatore and in the 
forests on the Bombay coast. It funiishcs a 
strong wood, used by the' turner. — Drs. 
Wight and Gibson. 

SPATHODEA LONGIFLORA. 

Daanga. Singh. 
This arboreous plant has large yellow and 
very fragrant flowers. According to Mr. 
Mendis, it grows in the northern and western 
diyisions of Ceylon, where its wood is said to 
be used for buoys for fishing nets, but this 
point seems to require confirmation. It is said, 
in the English Cyclopedia, to be plentiful on 
the hills of the Malabar and Coromandel 
coasts, and its wood is described as high 
coloured, hard and durable, and of much use 
among the inhabitants. — Mr. MendiSy Eng, 
Cyc. {Note, — What is this plant : it is not 
mentioned in Roxburgh's Fl. lud-, Wia;ht 
and Araott or Voigt?) 

SPATHODEA RHEEDII, Spreng. 

Spathodea longifolia, Vtnl. 
Bignonia spathacea, Linn. jil. suppL 
„ falcata, Rosa's MSS. 

Tha-khooi-ma. Burm. Vodi. Tel. 
Nir pongilam. Maleal. Udi. „ 

Deya danga-gau. Singh. Wodi. „ 

This small thin tree, a native of the west 
of Ceylon, in the hotter parts of the island and 
iu the forests of the coast, is met with aUo in 
the peninsula of India, m the forests of the 
Northern Circars and of the (iodavcry and 
in British Burmah. The trunk is very irrej^u- 
lar. In a full-grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 80 feet, and, at 7 feet from the ground, the 
average girth is 7 feet. A cubic foot of the 
wood weighs lbs. 35. It is strong, of a 
whitish colour, and in Burmah, where it sells 
at 8 annas the cubic foot, it is used for yokes 
and cart poles.— Voigt,477, Thwaites, Roxb., 
FL Ind., Ill, 130, E/ig. Cyc, Dr. trandis, 
Captain Beddome. 

SPATHODEA ROXBURGHII, Spreng. 

Bignonia quadrilocularis, Roxh. : Cor. PI. 11, and Ft. 
Ind., Ill, p. 107. 

Baro kala goru. Uimd. ? Tel.? 
This large iw%, has a straight trunk and is 
of considerable height. It flowers in the hot 
season with spreading branches and large 
rose-coloured and delightfully fragrant flowers, 
and is remarkable for its leaves of which 
buffaloes are veiy fond. Its wood is used for 
many purposes. — Roxh.^FL Ind.ILLyp, 107, 
Voigt, 477, Captain Beddome^ JSng. Cyc. 
{Note. — See under its synonym, Bignonia 
quadrilocularis, which see.) 



SPATHODEA STIPULATA, Wall 

Bignonia stipulata, Roxh. ; PI. Jnd., 121., p. 108. 
Paet-than. BuBM. 

A large tree of British Burmah, wood 
used for bows and speur handles, also for 
paddles and oars. A cubic foot weighs lbs, 
48. In a full-grown tree on good soil the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 20 feet, and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ijround is 4 feet. — Voigt, 477, 
Roxh., Fl. hid., ZII.,p.lOS, Dr. Brandis. 
{Note, — Thia has been noticed under its 
synonym, Bignonia stipulata, which see). 

SPATHODEA SUAVEOLENS, D C. 
{c, p. 1960.) In the south of Ceylon it is 
sometimes to be found iu the neighbourhood 
of Buddhist temples, but Mr. Thwaites could 
not hear of its occurring truly wild. Its roots 
are much valued by the natives as a tonic 
medicine, and they attribute the same proper- 
ties and give the same name (" Palol") to 
those of Spatliodoa adenophylla, which is 
occasionally found in gardens. — l^hwaites. 

SPONIA ? Species? 

Telia kaka mush tee. Tel. of Circars. 

Captain Beddome says that this appears to 
be Celtis Wightii of Wight's Icones, and is 
one of the hardest woods he had ever met 
with — lijfht-coloured and well worthy of 
atten tion . — Captain Beddome. 

SPONIA ? Species. 

Bhatoo. Hind. 

A tree of Kumaon and Gurhwal. Its 
timber is hard, heavy, fire-grained, and used 
for wedi^es. Its leaves arc stiflly set with 
small spines, and are used as sandpaper. — 
Mr. Thompson. 

SPONIA ORIENTALIS, Voigt, 

Papyrus sphssrica, Koempf. 

Celtis orientalis, Roxh., FL Ind., Vol. II., p. 65. 

Chicon? Beng. 
Jeebun. ,, 
Chickolee of Central Pro- 
vince!. 

A small erect tree of Ceylon, the Coroman- 
del coast, common along the foot of the ghats, 
and occurs in the Kennery forests, Salsette, 
in Bengal, Nepaul, Sylhet, and Assam. Box- 
burgh says it is neither useful nor oraamental, 
but, in Ceylon, though soft and light, it is 
used for ordinary purposes. Yoi^t mentions 
that the under bark consists of numerous 
reticulated fibres, and forms a natural cloth 
used by the Garrowrace, and that its leaves are 
used for polishing horn. — Roxb, Fl. Ind^ II,, 
p. 63, Voigt, p. 294, Flor. Andh., Messrs. 
Jacob and Fergusson. 

SPONDIAS ACUMINATA, Roxh, 

Ambut. DuK. 
A most elegant middle-sissed tree, with 



Indian Nettle tree. £no. 
Morali cbettu. Tel. 
Budu muru. ,, 
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STAPHYLEA EMODl. ? 



STERCULIA. 



shining leaves. It^rowa on the western side 
of India, being sufficiently common in all the 
Bombay forests, both coast and inland. The 
wood, in its natural state, is not of any value, 
but could be creosoted with advantage. — 
Voiyt, 144, Roxb., Fl. Ind, IL, p, 453, Dr. 
Gibson. 

SPONDIAS DULCIS, Forsl. 

S. cythersea, Sonn, 
Bilate amra. Bekg. | Otaheiti apple tree. Eno. 

Braziliaji plum. £xG. | Vi of Society Islandn. 

This is cultivated in India, is abundant in 
the Society Islands ; it is lofty and handsome, 
rising to 60 feet with a circumference of 12 
or 15 feet. At Tahiti the wood is valued for 
making canoes. — Roxb., ii, 452, Voigt, 144, 
Bennetts Oatherings. 

SPONDIAS MANGIFERA, Ters. ; 
Roxb; TT, fy A., Vol I, p. 173. 



Spundias amara, Lam. 
amra, ffam. 
paniculata. 



t> 
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Jioxb, in E. L C. M, 



Mangifera pinnata, Kani. 
Poupartia mangifera, 

Blume, 
Condondong of Rumph. 
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Canana amra. Sans. 
Eat inaam maram. Tah. 
Mirri-mangi maram. 
Kiit mavu. 
AmbiCla chettu. Tel. 
Juvru mamidi. 
Pita vrikshamu. 
Amatum. 
Adavi mamidi. ,, 
I Ambud'ha? Ueia? 
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Amra. Beng. Hind. Tel. 
Ambalam ,, ,, 
Jangli am. Duk. 
Wild tnango tree. Emo. 
Uog-plum tree. 
Ambara. Hind. Tel. 
Am. Mahr. 
Ambalam. Maleal. of 

Rheede. 
Kat ambalam. Maleal. 
Amrataca. Sans. 

This is a large tree in the Coromandel 
mountains, but, as a cultivated plant, it is 
small. It flowers in the hot season. It grows 
in various parts of India in some, as in Gan- 
jam and Goorasur, is sufHciently common. 
It there has a straight trunk and attains an 
extreme height of 30 feet, with a circumfer- 
ence of 2^ feet, and its height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
is 7 feet. The wood is soft and brittle and of 
little or no use, except for firewood. From 
wounds made into the bark, in the beginning 
of the hot season, veiy large quantities of a 
transparent juice issue, which soon hardens 
into a mild insipid gum, like gum-arabic. 
Ainslie tells us that the fruit got its name from 
its resemblance to a mango, but it is hai*8h 
and little deserving of notice : and, Rheede 
informs us, that on the Malabar coast, the 
ix>ot is considered as emmenagogue ; the bark 
is supposed to be of use in dysenteric affec- 
tions and a decoction of the wood serviceable 
in gonoiThoea. — Ainslie^ p. 222, Roab., Vol. 
II, p. 451, Voigt, 143, Wight and Amott, 
Vol. /, p. 173, Voigt, p. 143, Captain Mac- 
donald. Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

STAPHYLEA EMODI. ? 

Kaghaniya of Kanawar. 
Chtra of Miirree and 
Ha2ara. 



Nagdaon. 

Mar chob of Persian and 
Puditu, "snake-stick*" 

Used by the Siwalik hiil-people, who con- 



sider it a charm against snakes, hence its 
name of " nag-dawan,'' snake subduer. — 
Powell, Handbook, JScon. Prod., Panjab, 
p, 597, Dr. Stewart, p. 40. 

STEMONOPORUS, Thwaites. A genus 
of Ceylon plants, small or large trees, but the 
character of their woods is not known. The 
S. affinis, Thw., is a large tree, growing in 
the Hunasgiria district, at an elevation of 
4,000 feet. S. canaliculatus, Thw., u moder- 
ate sized tree, of the Hinidoon and Reigam 
corles, at no great elevation. S. Gardneri, 
Thw., a great tree, near Adam's peak, at an 
elevation of about 5,000 ^et. S. lanceoiatns, 
Thw., is a small tree near Ratnapoora, at no 
great elevation. S. Moonii, Thw*^ near 
Maturatte. S. nitidus, Thw., at Pasdoon 
Gorle, a middle sized tree, at no great eleva- 
tion. He also mentions, S, oblongifolius, S. 
petiolaris, S. reticulatus, S. rigidus, and S. 
Wightii, a great tree, the Vateria Ceylaniea 
of Wight, and S. apicalis a great tree of the 
damp forests, at an elevation of 1,000 to 
2,000 feet, the " Ooroo-kannoo gass" of the 
Singhalese. — Thw., p. 43. 

STERCULIA. A genus of plants, many 
of them large trees, of which several species 
are found in India. Sterculia urens is a 
native of the mountains on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, as well as of Hindostan, and yields 
a gum exceedingly like tragacanth, which 
has been imported as such into England. S. 
guttata yields a bark that the Malabar people 
convert into a flaxy suJbstance and of which the 
natives of Wynaad make a sort of clothing. 
As the seeds of Sterculia chica are eaten by 
the Brazilians, so, in India, are those of S. 
balanghas, S. urens and S. footida, after being 
roasted. Several trees formerly arranged in 
this genus, have been transferred to ihe 
genus Southwellia, amongst others St. versi- 
color of Scgaen ; Wall, ; St. lanceolata, 
Cav. ; of China ; St. populifolia D.O. not 
Roxb. ; of Timor. St. macrophylla, Vent of 
Pondicheny ; while St. scaphigera. Wall, of 
Martaban has been transferred to Scaphia, 
and St. platan tfolia L. fil. of China, to Fir- 
miana. — Roxb., Fl. Ind. Ill, p. 149, Royle, 
m. Him. Bot.,p. 102, Voigt. 

STERCULIA, Species. 

Ka-nu.nu. Bubm 
An enormous tree of Tavoy. — Dr. Wallich. 
STERCULIA, Species. 

Thi>ka-doo. Burm, 
A Tavoy tree.— Dr. WaUich. 

STERCULIA, Species. 

Kodalo. Tkl. 

A tree of Ganjam and Groomsur^ extreme 
height 39 feet,circumference 3 feet, and height 
from ground to the intersection of the fii-st 
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STERCULIA FCETIDA. 



STEKCULIA PARVIFOLIA. 



bi'anch, 8 feet. Gives a light wood, us^d for 
plankBy doors, boxes and scabbards ; it is also 
used for firewood, being tolerably plentiful. — 
Dr, ClegJiorny Captain Macdonald, (Note. — 
It is not 8. foBtida.) 

STERCULIA, Species. A nar or bast 
from a species common on the higher eleva- 
tions in Wynaad, is as durable as ordinary, 
bat inferior to the best, Russian bast. — Mr. 
McIvoTy M. E. J, B. 

STERCULIA ALATA, Eoxb., Vol. Ill 
p. 152. 

Baddhs cocoanut. English I Dodelee mara. Can. 
in Bunnah. | 

Grows to an immense height in Canara and 
Sun da, in deep ravines and sheltered places 
below the ghats but is used there only as a 
support for pepper vines. The wood is said 
to be too spongy for spars, for which its 
height and straightness otherwise well fit it. 
It is described, by Dr. Mason, as a handsome 
tree of the Tenasserim provinces, bearing a 
large fruit whose winged seeds are sometimes 
eaten by the natives. — Drs. Gibson and 
Mason, Roxb., Vol, III, p, 1 52. 

STERCULIA AUGUSTIFOLIA, Roa^h. 

Southwellia angustifolia, 

A middle-sized tree, a native of Nepaul 
and Penang.— i2or6.. Vol. Ill, p. 168, Voigt. 

STERCULIA BALANGHAS, Linn. 

Southwellia balanghas, Sch. and End. 
Kavaluxn. Tam. 

A tall and straight tree, of the hotter parts 
of Ceylon : common in the forests of the Bom- 
bay coast, where it may readily be distinguish- 
ed, at certain seasons, by its large pink fruit. 
The wood is of open grain, so that by being 
creosoted, it probably could be made useful 
in various ways. The seeds are roasted and 
eaten by the natives of Amboyna and the 
capsules burned for the preparation of the 
colouring matter called by the natives kus- 
Bumbha. — Dr. Oibso7i, Thwaites, Sng. Cyc, 
H^.^ A., Vol.1, p. 62. 

STERCULLAl COLORATA, Roxb. 

Bhai. ? DuK. | Karaka. DuK? Tel. 

A large tree of the Dekhan and in the 
Godaveiy forests, which is deciduous in the 
cold season, and fiowers in March and April. 
Grows at Courtallum, the wood is said to be 
useless. — Dr. Riddell, Captains Macdonald 
and Beddome, W. ^ A,, Vol. I, p. 63. 

STERCULIA FCETIDA, Linn. ; Roxb. ; 
W. ^ A. ; Ic. 

Jangli badajn. BsNO. 
Let khop. BuBM. 
Petid sterculia. Eno. 
Horse almond tree. „ 
Bastard poon. „ 

Klompan ooerong. MALAft 
Karill. Malbal. 



Telembhoo. Sinqh. 



Tau. 



Kudrapdukhu. 
Pinnari maram. 
Pinata maram. 
Pinary maram. 
Gurrapu badam chettu, 
Tbl. 



71 
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The oU. 
Gudira pusjun yennaL Tam. 
This large tree is very common in the 
central province of Ceylon, where a cubic foot 
weighs 26 lbs., and it grows in the peninsula 
of India, generally, but chiefiy on the western 
coast in Malabar and Mysore. On the Bom- 
bay side of India, it is not common in the 
forests, but is more frequently found about cul- 
tivated holdings on the coast, where it grows 
up small and very straight. It is common on 
the hills and plains of British Burmah, where 
a cubic foot weighs lbs. 33. In a full-grown 
tree, on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 50 feet, and average 
girth, measured at 6 feet, from the ground is 
10 feet. Dr. Brandis tells us that the wood 
is not used there. But, in Ceylon, it is used 
for common house-building purposes, on the 
western coast and in Mysore, it is applied to a 
number of useful purposes, and is one of the 
trees believed to furnish the smaller poon spars 
of that coast : indeed, Dr. Gibson tells us that 
it is used as a substitute for the true poon spars 
in small country vessels. Major Beddome 
deems this to be a mistake on the part of Dr. 
Gibson, who, however, writing from Europe 
in 1864, repeats it. The seeds are eaten by 
the Singhalese.— ^t«*Zte, Mr. Mendis, Drs.. 
Brandis, Gibson, Roxb. iii, 154, Voigt, 103, 
M. B. J. R., Riddell, Wight and Arnott, 
Vol. j; p. 63, Thwaites, p. 29. 

STERCULIA FOLIIS DIGITATIS, 
Ains. 

Hill coooanut Eno. I Conda than-kaia. Tel. 

Malai taynga. Tam. | 

The edible seeds of this tree are eaten by the 
poor. They are contained in follicles, each of 
which is nearly as large as two bauds joined. 
'-'Ainslie,p. 227. {^ote.—U this S. foetida ?) 

STERCULIA GUTTATA, Roxb. 

Goldar. DuK. I Ramena pu maram . Tam. 

Pi maram. Tam. | Kawilli in Annimullay. 

A large forest tree, of Ceylon and Malabar, 
but occurring in the Dekhan. The character 
of its wood is not known. Its inner bark 
abounds with very indifferent white flaxen 
fibres, these are chopped up and convei'ted 
into a fiaxy substance, by the natives of the 
coast, below Wynaad, who contrive to make 
them into a sort of clothing. — Drs. Riddell, 
Wight, Mr. Rohde, Roxb., Vol. Ill, p, 149, 
W. Sr A,, Vol. I, p. 62, Useful Plants, p. 
399, Royle, Fib. PI. 

STERCULIA PARVIFLORA, ^oxb. 

Southwellia parviflora. 

£am-julparee. Hind. 
A middle-sized tree, a native of the hills 
east of Tippei*ah and of Penang, wood uu- 
knoyfu. —jtioxbf Vol. Ill, p. 147, Voigt 
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STEUCULIA VILLOSA. 



STEREOSPEUMUM SUAVEOLENS. 



BulL ? Beno. 
Kateria kuli ? 
Kur kutila. 
Katira. 
KundoL Mahb. 



Hind. 

»7 



STERCULIA POPULARIFLORA, Boxl^, 
This tree is a native of the Coromandel 
side of India. The bark is peculiarly smooth 
in young trees. — Roxb., Vol. IlL^p. 148. 

STERCULIA RAMOS A. A tree of 
Pegu. The inner bark affords a strong and 
durable rope, in common use. — Dr. McClel- 
land, 

STERCULIA ROXBURGHII. 

God-gadala. 

Common to the west of the Jumna, and 
occasionally as far as Rajauri. A fibre is 
made from its bark. — Mr, Fowell. 

STERCULIA URENS, Roxb, 

Cayallium urens. 

Yelle butall4 maram. Tam. 
Vellay putalli maram. „ 
KavalL Tam. ? 
Thabei. Tkl. 
KavaliTel. of theGodavery 

The gum. 

Tshaw. BUBic. I Katila ka gond. Hind. 

This large tree is a native of Ceylon and of 
most parts of India — occurring in the penin- 
sula, on the western coast, common in the inland 
and coast foi'ests of Bombay, growing in the 
Ajmer hills and Kotah, and in the mountainous 
countries of India generally. It may always 
be recognised by its peculiar bark, which looks 
as if painted of a light colour. ' Wood, accord- 
ing to Roxburgh, is soft, spongy, and loose- 
grained, only fit for the most common purposes. 
Acccording to Dr. Gibson, it is worthless, and 
this seems the correct view. Seeds are roast- 
ed and eaten by the natives, and the leaves 
and tender brandies are of great use in certain 
cattle diseases. The leaves when soaked in 
water, render it ropy and glutinous. The 
bark yields a gum resembling tragacanth. — 
Drs, Wight, Gibson and Irvine, Thwaites, 
Roxb,, Vol, III, p, 1 45. 

STERCULIA VILLOSA, Eotb,, Vol. 

Ill p. 153. 

OodaL Assam. 
Gul-kundal of Jamu. 
Gul-bodla of Hazara. 
Maasu bodla of Salt-range. 
Kuri of Ohenab. 

A large tree of the Dekhan and of the 

mountainous countries to the eastward of 

Bengal, also in the Panjab Sewalik up to 

3,500 feet, and in Euftiaon. It has a straight 

trunk with a smooth bark. The wood is not 

known and is likely to be worthless. The 

bark or rather all the layers, can be stripped 

off from the bottom to the top of the tree with 

the greatest facility, and fine pliable ropes 

may be made from the inner layei*s of bark, 

whilst the outer yield coarser ropes. The 

rope is very strong and vciy lasting — wet 

doing it little injury. Klcphant ropes, bagging, 

and paper have been made from it. — Dr. 
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Oslia and God-gudala of 

Panjab. 
Arui nar and vaocco nar 

of the Kader. 



Riddell, Royle, JSnglisk Cyclop cBdia, Roxb., 
Vol. HI, p. 1 53, Dr. J, L, Stewart. 

STEREOSPERMUM CHELONOIDES, 
fF. Ic, DC. 

Bignonia chelonoides, Linn.^ Booth. 
Spathodea „ DC. Prod. 

Pon-padria maram. Tam. 

V'ela-pa<lri. „ „ 

Pathiri-maram. „ 

Kala gora. Tel. 

Moka yapa. 

Kaligottn. 

Tagada. 

KcJigoru. 

Kalighutru. 

Kalagoru. 

Pamphoonea. XJBIA. 






Tha-koop-poo. Bubm. 

Padri. Hind. 

Padul. Mahr. 

Padel. 

Keersel. 

I'uatuka. ,, 

Padri maram. 

Lunu madala. 

Goda danga. 

Ela palol. 

Vela^pathri maram. Tam. 



Ma LEAL. 

Singh. 
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This, though not a large, is a very hand- 
some tree, with very fragrant beautiful pink- 
ish flowers. It grows in Ceylon near the 
seas, but also up to 2,000 feeU In Southern 
India, it is found in Coimbatore and various 
parts of the Madras Presidency ; both above 
and below the ghats in Canara and Sunda, 
though not common there : in the Dekhan, 
it is abundant on the right bank of the Goda- 
veiy and in Ganjam and Goomsur ; also in 
the Bombay ghats, at Khandaila, and Parr. 
It attains an extreme height of 20 feet, with 
a circumference of 1 foot, and the height 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
first branch is 8 feet. But the tree is held 
sacred by Hindus in consequence of which it 
is difficult to obtain the timber, but it^ a 
good fancy wood, suitable for buildings. It 
is not common in the forests of the Bombay 
presidency, it is found, especially in thoee of 
the coast and ghats, but has not been observed 
in the inland jungles. It is highly coloured, 
hard and durable, and much used on the hills 
where it abounds. Its wood is there n.sed 
for interiors of buildings, but is seldom pro- 
curable of a size fit for anything but posts. 
It grows in Assam and Sylhet. The wood 
in British Burmah is used in house-building. 
In a full grown tree on good soil, there, the 
average length of <he trunk to the first branch 
is 30 feet and average girth measured at 6 
feet from the ground is 5 feet. It sells in 
Burmah, at 8 annas per cubic foot. The 
bark and fruit are used medicinally, and the 
pleasant tasted and fnigrant flowere are used 
to make a <Jooling drink in fever?. — Dra, 
Mason, Wight, Gibson, Voigt, and Brandis, 
Thw,, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1 862, Captains Bed- 
dome and Macdonald, JS^lor, Andh, 

STEREOSPERMUM SUAVEOLENS, 
W.Ic, 

Bignonia suavcolenB, Rorh.^ iii, 106. 
T«coma, „ G. Don. 

Parool. Beng. Mahb. Ooloonanthri mara. Cax. 

Ghanta „ Purula. UlND. 

Mug „ l^adul, Pumil. Mahr. 

PatulGc „ Banb. Padal, Ssunmn of Panjab. 
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STILUNOIA SEBIFERA. 



STKYCHNOS NUX VOMICA. 
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Samme of Pan jab. KuberakoshL Tkl 

Bhitu padari. i^ANS. Pailari. 

KriBhna vriiita. „ Patali- 

Padri maram. Tam. Kalagoni. 

This tree is frequent in the Wall iar jungles 
in southern India. It abounds in the Soonda 
forests ; is very rare in other Bombay forests, 
but is occasionally found in the Konkun, 
near a temple, where it has evidently been 
planted for the sake of ite beautiful flowers. 
It grows in the Dandelle forest above the 
ghats, in Canara and Sunda. It occurs, 
though not very common, in Ganjam and 
Goomsur, where it attains an extreme height 
of 20 feet, with a circumstance of 1-^ feet, 
and the height from the ground to the nearest 
branch is 12 feet. It also occurs in the 
Dekhan, in Bengal, Sukanuggur, Gorukpur, 
and the Kheree jungie. It grows in Kangra, 
Dehra Dhoon, and to a large tree in the 
Siwalik tract, up to the Ravi, with a useful 
timber, and in Kangra and Dehra Dhoon, tiie 
wood is dark-coloured strong and serviceable, 
loug-gi^ined, elastic, and used for buggy 
shafts and bows. Its wood is very similar to 
S. chelonoide^, but is of a redder hue. The 
bark is employed medicinally. Mr. R. 
Thompson states that it grows in greatest 
abundance at the foot of tlie hills of Kumaon, 
that its timber is large and useful, of a light 
yellow colour but in the centre of a dark 
reddish-brown, and that logs can be had 20 
to 30 feet long, and 4 to 5 feet in girth. It 
is largely used for the wood-work of Native 
buildings. — Drs. Roxb.y Voigt^ Wight, Cleg- 



Modira kaniram, Maleal ? 
Pao-de -cobra. Port. 
Naga musada. Tel. 
Naga musadi. ,, 
Modira canoram. Rheede. 



STRYCHNOS, a genus of plants, growing 
in Ceylon and India. Mr. Thwaites mentions, 
as Ceylon plants, S. cumamomifolia, Thw,, of 
the Hantani district, S. colubrina, Linn,, in 
the hot, drier parts of Ceylon, S. laurina, 
Wall.y at Galle and Korne-galle. S, minor, 
Blume, at an elevation of 6,000 feet, and S. 
nux- vomica. 

STRYCHNOS COLUBRINA, Lmn. 

Kuohilaluta. Beno. 
Snake poison nut tree. Eno 
Snake wood tree. „ 

Bois de couleuvre. Fr. 
Lignum colubrinum. Lat. 

A scandeut plant with a stem of a great 
size, often 8 to 12 inches in diameter, growing 
in the hot, drier parts of Ceylon and in Mala- 
bar. The wood is of a light grey colour, hard, 
and intensely bitter. It forms one of the woods 
known in Britain as snake wood, along* with 
those of the Ophioxylon serpentinum of Ani- 
boyna, Ophiorhiza mungos of Java, and 
Strychnos nux vomica. The Teling physi- 
cians regard the wood of the root as a remedy 
in snake bites. — Dr, 0*Shaughness//, JSng. 
CyCj Thwaites, Roxb.y FL Ind, Vol. L, p. 
577, Voigt. 

STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA, Linn,, 
Roxb. FL Ind., Vol 1, p. 575. 
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Khanak ul kalb. Ak. 
Falus mahi. 
Kuchila. Beno. 
Kha bouug. BoBM. 
Kha^ee? „ of Moul- 

mem? 
Kuchila. DuK. 
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horfi, Qibson and J> L. Stewart, Mr, R. \ Snake wood tree. Eng. 

Thompson J Captains Beddonfe and Mac- 

donald, 

STILLINGIA SEBIFERA, Willde ; 

Micheaxix, 

Sapium Bebiferum, Boxb., FL Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 693. 

Croton Bebiferum, Litin. 



Chclat pipuL Benu. | Tallow troo of China. Eng. 

Mom China. „ I 

This tree, which Voigt says had been do- 
mesticated about Serampore, grows all over 
the eastern part of China and in Chusau, and 
when at its full height is a beautiful tree, 
with a straight trunk, and resembling the aspen 
in shape and foliage. It was introduced into 
India, and in Dr. Koxburgh*s time was com- 
mon near Calcutta, and Dr. Jameson says it 
has now been acclimatized. It grows to the 
height of a pear tree, with trunk and branches 
like the cherry and foliage like the poplar. Its 
kernels are coated with a pure white tallow, 
which is steamed off and collected. It is used 
for candles, and as oil for lamps, but Dr. 
Roxburgh says it is not equal to cocoanut oil. 
Character of wood not known, but in Bengal it 
was only considered an ornamental tree. — 

Voigt, Roxb., Fl. Ind., Vol III, p. 693, Drs. 

Williams and Raivcs, 



Culaka? Sans. 
Gutapa. „ 

Vesha-muBbti bijum. 8an 
Kudaka domatta ? iSiNUH 
Goda-kadaru 7 » 

Gada-kadooroo-gass. „ 
Yetti maram. Tam. 
Mutti? Qu? Yettimaram. 
Yetti-cotay maram. Tam. 
Musada. Tel. 
Meftidit „ 
Musbti. „ 

Mushti ganga muaidi. Tkl. 
Korra. Tel. ? of Ganjam 

and Ooomaur. 
Kunjaram of Travancore. 



Vomit nut 
Poison nut 
Nux-vomica „ 
Kuchla. UlND. 
Kucliila. „ 
Lignum colubrinum. Lat. 
Jluir-katchura. Mahb. 
Kaiiram? Maleal. 
Izaraki? Pkrs. 

A small or middling-sized tree, witli a short 
crooked trunk, which grows in the hotter 
parts of Ceylon, common in every part of the 
Madras Presidency ; common in the south Kou- 
kan, particularly in shady ravines, but, on the 
Bombay side, does not re-appear either north 
of the Savitri or inland. It is a native of the 
southern parts of the Bengal Presidency and 
near Mldnapore, is a very common tree 
throughout the forests of Pegu and extends 
into the Archipelago. In a full-grown tree, 
the average length of the trunk to the fii'st 
branch is 15 to 20 feet, and average girth 
measured at 6 feet from the ground is 3 feet. 
Its timber is strong and close-grained, but 
never of large size : wood hard and of a white 
or ash colour, specific gravityvO*706. A cubic 
foot weighs 52 fts. It is durable, is used for 
plough-shares, and cai't- wheels, in Travancore, 
for making cots, and is adapted for fancy work 
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STRYCHNOS SANCTI IGNATII. 



SUMATRA. 



aud cabinet making. It furoislies one of the 
snake woods of commerce. It produces the 
poison nut or nux vomica of commerce, the 
pulp of which is the favourite food of the 
Buceros Malabaricus, or Malabar hornbill. 
Iron tools are sharpened on blocks of this wood. 
White ants will not touch it. — Drs, Wigkt^ 
Cleghorn^ Gibson, Brandts and Mason, Co- 
lonel Frith, Captaifi Macdonald, Cal. Cat. Ex. 
1862, jRoxb., Fl. Lid., Vol. I., p. 575, Thw., 
En. Fl. ZeyL, 201, Mr. Jacob. 

STRYCHNOS POTATORUM, Z. Willde. 

Eatake. Sans. 
Injini-gasa. Singh. 
'I'ettan cottuy maram. Tam 
Chillaghinzalu chettu.TEL 
Chilla cliettu. 
Indupu „ 
Katiikamu. 

The wood. 

Induga wood ? Axglo-Tel. I Induga karra. Tel. 
Chilbinj-ki lakri. IliNU. | 

The tree. 

Clearing nut tree. Exo. 
Ohillbinj. llisn. 
Nirmul. „ 
Nirmuli. „ 
Nir malli. Mahr. 
Ingini gaha. 8 inch. 



Nirmali. Beng. 
Chilbinj-ka-jhar. DukI 
Clearing nut tree. En'G. 
Nirmali. Hind. 
Chil binj. ,. 

Tettam parel maram. 
Malbal. 



i» 



»» 



It 



Thetta maram. Tam. 
Taitau „ ,, 

Chilla ginja chettu. Tel. 
Indapa chettu „ 

Kotoko of Ganjam and 
Goomsur. 



■ This tree grows in the dyier, and especially 
the northern, parts of Ceylon. It is found in 
various parts of India and grows to a moderate 
and even large size, larger than the S. nux 
vomica and scarcer. It is found in Coimba- 
tore and other parts of the Madras Presidency, 
on mountains and in woods of great extent ; 
on the hills of the Satpoora range, neai- Arra- 
wad and in the jungles of Doordi, on the 
Gutpurba river. The wood is hard and dur- 
able, and, though of small size, is used for 
several economic purposes. In Ganjam and 
Goomsur, its extreme height is 40 feet, cir- 
cumference 4 feet^ and height from the ground 
to the intersection of the first branch, 9 feet. 
In Ganjam and Goomsur, it is chiefly used for 
firewood, though bandy-wheels and plough- 
shares are occasionlly made of it The seeds 
have the peculiar property of purifying muddy 
water, and are constantly used for that pur- 
pose by the natives of India who rub the inside 
of their lotas and brass pots with them. The 
fruit is used medicinally. — Brs. Wight, Gibson 
and O eg horn. Captain l^tacdonald, Thw., p. 
201, Rozb., Fl. Ind., Vol. I, p. 576. 

STRYCHNOS SANCTI IGNATII. 
Berg. 

Ignatia amara ? 
St Ignatius' bean tree. Enq. | Papita. IIiNI>. 

A branching tree, a native of the Philippine 
Islands and Cochin China, character of wood 
not known. Its seeds or beans are of the size 
of a large olive, and contain treble the quantity 
of strychnine of the nux vomica nut — Dr. 
(yShaug hnessy, Vo igt, 
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STYLOCORYNA WEBERA, A. Rich. 

VVebera corymbosa, W'dld., Roxh. PL Ind., i. 69(5. 

Cantluum corymbosnm, Pers. Rkecde. 

Ron dele tia asiatica, Linn. 

Cupia corymbosa, DC. 

Tarenua Zeylanica, Gcertn. 

Polyozus ? maderaspatanuB, DC 



Bomma papata. Tel. 
Konda ,, ,, 



Tarana. Singh. 
Kommi chettu. Tel. 

The wood of this shrub or pmall tree U 
small, but hard and tough : is prettily marked, 
and much esteemed for helves. It is met 
with on the Godaveiy. Its leaves and fruit 
are used in medicine. — Capt. Beddome, Roxb-, 
FL Ind., 11, p. 533, Voigt, p. 377. 

STYRAX BENZOIN, Dryander. 

Husse-ul-jawi. Arab.* 
Benjamin. Eng. 
BenzoiD. ,, 



Gum benjamin. Eng. 
Luban. HrND. 
Uusse luban. PEits. 



This tree is a native of Sumatra, Siam and 
Java, and yields the gum benjamin of com- 
merce : character of wood not known. — 
Voigt, 347. 

SUVANDE, Singh. A- wood used in Cev- 
Ion for common house-building purposes. It 
grows in the western province of that island. 
A cubic foot weighs 56 lbs., and the wood is 
said to last 30 years. — Mr. Mendis. 

SUMATRA. The Sumatra forests con- 
tain an inexhaustible store and endless variety 
of timber trees, many sorts of which are 
highly valuable and capable of being applied 
to ship-buildiug and otlier important purpose.^. 
On the western coast, the general want of 
navigable rivers has materially hindered botJi 
the export and the employment of its timber ; 
but those on the eastern side, particularly 
Siak, are more favoilibly situated. 

Red bintaiifrur. For masts and yards the wood 
preferred is the red bintnvgur, a species of Uvaria^ 
which in all the maritime ports of India, has ob- 
tained the name of poon or puhn, from the Malay- 
an word signifying tree in general ; as puhn, 
upas, the poison tree, puhn kaya, a timber tree, 
&c. 

Camphor wood, useful for capenters' purposes. 

Juar, Ebony, called in Batavia " kayu arang, " 
or charcoal wood, is found here in great plenty. 

Kayu arau, the Casuarina littorea is of)en 
termed a bastard pine, and, as such, gave name 
to the Isle of Pines discovered by Captain Cook. 
By the Malays it is usually called ka^u chaniara, 
from the resemblance of its branches to the 
ornamental cow-tails of Upper India. It ha.'^ 
been already remarked of this tree, the wood of 
which is not particularly useful, that it delights in 
a low sandy soil, and is ever the first that springs 
up from land relinquished by the sea. 

Kayu f^adift, a wood possessing the flavour and 
qualities of the sassafras, and used for the same 
purposes in medicine, but in the growth of the 
tree it resembles rather the British elm than the 
laurus, to which latter tribe the American sas- 
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SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA. 



SYRINGA EMODI. 



safras belongs. It is very common in the plains 
near Bencoolen. 

Kayu pindvt or Kapini, a species of Metroai- 
deros, is named also Kyau hesi^ or iron-wood, on 
account of its extraordinary hardness, as it turns 
the edge of common tools. 

Marbau, the Metrosidero?. Amboinesis, H. 
^ows to a large size, and is used for beams both 
in ship and house-building, as well as for other 
purposes to which oak is applied in Europe. 

Pinaga is valuable as crooked timber, and is 
used for frames and knees of ships, being also 
very durable. It frequently grows in the wash 
of the sea. 

Itangan or Rangi, commonly supposed to be 
the manchineel of the West Indies, but perhaps 
only from the noxious quality of its juices, is the 
Arbor vernicis of Rumphius, and is particularly 
described in the Batav. Trans. Vol. V., under 
the name of Manga deleteria sylvestris^ fructu 
parvo cordiformi. — Marsden's History of Suma- 
tra, p. 162. 

SUMSIHAR, Hind. A tree of Chota 
Nagpore. Hard timber — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

SUNNUN. The trunk of this Panjab tree 
to the first branch is 6 feet, and girth 2^ feet ; 
wood in ripe trees of a dark bay, like the Sissoo, 
hard, veined, polishes well ; used chiefly for 
cot posts and legs, also for combs, and in all 
small work ; not liable to warp, nor subject 
to worms. Found in forests of slow growth ; 
attains full size and becomes useful in 30 
years. — Lieut.- Colonel Lake, Commissioner 
JhuUuJidur Division, 

SUTSHER. A dark coloured wood, close 
grained, strong and heavy, grows from Sooree 
to Hasdiha in the Sauthal jungles, but scarce. 
Furniture and posts are made from this wood. 
— Cal. Engineers^ Journal^ July 1860. 
(Note.— Is this name correct ?) 

SYMPLOCOS, a genus of plants, of which 
there are about thirty species in the south and 
east of Asia. Thwaitesin his Enuroeratio Plan- 
tarum Zeylanicura mentions fifteen Ceylon 
species. 

SYMPLOCOS, Species. 

Kam-tha-pho-gee. BuRM. . 
A timber of Tavoy, used in boat building. 

SYMPLOCOS CRATiEGIODES, Don. 

Lodar Pan JAB. I Lodh the Bark. , 

Lu. „ I Loj. Panjab. 

A small tree of the Panjab Himalaya, 
growing up to 3,000 and 7,000 feet. Its 
wood is not specially valued. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart, p. 138. 

SYMPLOCOS PANICULATA. 

Lodh. I Lodhar. 

The wood of this Panjab tree is moder- 
ately hanl, and used for posts. The bark is 
collected for sale as a dye. — Mr. Fowell. 



Lodh. Beng. 
Lodh; Hind. 
Iloora. Mahb. 



SYMPLOCOS RACExMOSA, Roxh, FL 
Ind.II.p.5Z9, 

Savura lodhra. Sams. 
Loddiiga. Tel. 
Erra lodduga. „ ,. 

This small tree, from ten to twelve feet 
high, and with a trunk about 20 inches in 
circumference, is a native of Nepal and 
Kumaon and of Burdwan and Miduapore in 
Bengal. It grows also in llie Kotah junglet*, 
but, in the Bombay Presidency, it is found 
only in the jungles of the highest ghats. Its 
wood is yellowish, hard, strong and compact, 
and might be used for cabinet as well as for 
other purposes, and for turnery. The bark 
of the root is sold at 4 seers the rupee, and 
is used in Rajputanali, for dyeing red. It is 
also used In medicine, being considered heat- 
ing and promotive of the secretions. It is 
used also in the mesalihs for animals. The 
bark furnishes one of the red powders, 
known as " abir," scattered by Hindus in the 
festival of the hoolee. — Drs. Eoxb.f JBH. Ind.j 
II, p. 539, Irvine^ Gibson, Voigt, Mr. R, 
Thompson. 

SYMPLOCOS SPICATA, Roxb., ii, 541. 

Bombi. Singh. 

A tree of Assam and the Khassya hills, of 
Ceylon and the south of the Peninsula ; with 
white flowers. Timber used in house-build- 
ing. — Roxb.y ii., 541, Major Beddome. 

SYNDESMIS TAVOYANA, Wallich. 

Ka-tha. BuRM. j Mergui red wood. Erg. 

Tavoy red wood. Exg. | 

A veiy large tree of British Burmah. The 
wood makes handsome furniture, and is used 
for buildings, boxes, &c., and, in Tavoy, for 
similar purposes to those that the gum kino 
wood is applied at Moulmein. It is, occasion- 
ally, a beautifully variegated wood, well adapt- 
ed for furniture and ornamental purposes. It 
contains a dye, and is in great abundance in 
the islands on the coast and near Moulmein. 
When the wood is steeped in fernaginous 
mud, it turns jet black and looks like ebony. 
The lai'ge cylindrical knobs, one or two inches 
in diameter, so often noticed in the ears of 
Karen women at Tavoy are made of this 
wood after the colour has been changed. — 
Captain Dance, Drs. Mason and Wallich. 

SYRINGA EMODI, fFall. 



Ban-phtint. Panj. 

Ban dakhur. 

Juari. 

Shafri. 

Dudla. 

Lolti. 









It 



Shaffar of Kanawar. 
Karmar. Panj. 
Ban-chir. 
Chimu. 
I BoDg chul of Eunawar. 



II 

11 



This shrub grows at 7,000 to 11,000 feet 
in the Panjab Himalaya, and at 9,000 feet 
near the Safed Koh. Its wood is white and 
close-grained and carves well. — Dr. J. L, 
Stewart, p. 140. 
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TAIA-BOUK-BHA? 



TALLE TANGA, 



SYZYGIUM, a tropical genus of plauis, 
all the species of which are now refen^ed to 
other genera, particularly Eugenia, and 
notices of E. acris ; al terni folia ; amo^na ; 
bracteata ; caryophy Hi folia ; caiyophyllata ; 
cerasoides ; jambolana ; jambos ; laurina ; 
inalaccensis and obtusifolia, will be found under 
these names, but, particular attention is 
directed to the remarks against E. jam- 
bolana. And, as Dr. Wight, in Icones, gives 
Syzygium carophyllaceum ; densiflorum ; 
jambolanum ; lanceolatum ; nervosum ; obla- 
lum ; rubicundum ; rugosum ; salicifolium 
and Zeylanicum, it will he understood how 
greatly this genus has been changed. Mr. 
Thwaites notices Zyzygium assimile, Gard- 
neri, micranthum, rotundifolia ; sclerophyl- 
lum ; spathulatum and S. umbrosum, all 
growing in the central provinces of Ceylon, 
at elevations of from 2,000 to 8,000 feet. 
S. oliganthum, Thw,y a small tree of the 
Ambagamowa district at an elevation of 
3,000 to 5,000 feet. Z. jambolanum, will 
be found noticed under its synonym £. 
jambolana (and Mr. Thwaites gives as its 
synonyms, 8yzygium caryopkylUfoliumj DC. 
E. (S.) caryophyllifolia, [E. (S.) jambolana ? 
var. microcarpa], Wight, t. 553. E. caiyo- 
phyllifolia, Lam. Roxb. ; Fl. Ind., II. p. 486. 
Calyptranthes cumini. Moon's Cat. p. 39 — 
c. p. 1584.) It is the Madang-gass, Singh., 
is common in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 
3,000 feet. Mr. Thwaites gives Syzygivm 
polyanthuniy Eno. (8. polyantlm, Wight, 111. 
ii, p. 17 ; Ic. t. 543.) And S. balsameum, 1 



Wall., and Wight, Calypt. cai'yophjU 
lifolia, Moon's Cat. p. 39— c. p. 2081, 
the Batta domba-gass of the Singhalese, is a 
large tree common in Ceylon up to an eleva- 
tion of 3,CK)0 feet. And, Syzygium sylvestre^ 
Eng. (S.) sylvestris, W. Ic. t. 532. Calyp- 
tranthes jambolana, Moon's Cat. p. 39 — c. p. 
2862, the Aloobo-gass of the Singhalese, as a 
large tree, common in Ceylon, up to an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet. The woods of several of 
these trees are employed for economic pur* 
poses. — Wight, Icon^ Voigt, Thw, En. PI. 
Zeyl.j p- 116. 

SYZYGIUM JAMBOLANUM, DC. 

Jamun. Jamiu Jaminii.JFIiND. \ Katammal of Kangn. 

Sumra (the wild tree) 
of Huflhyarpur. 

# 

Grows in Kuraaon in low flat localities. 
In the Panjab it grows to 70 or 80 feet high, 
with 8 or 9 to 15 feet in girth, and is a good 
shady avenue tree. The heart woo<l is red- 
dish coloured, heavy, hard and strong, and 
durable, is not attacked by worms, bat is apt 
to warp and does not last well in the air. It is 
made into planks, is a favorite for well- work, 
and is used also for sugar-mills and agricul- 
tural implements. — Dr. J. L. Stewart, />. 94, 
Mr, R. Thompson. 

SYZYGIUM LATERIFOLIUM. 

Jamoon. 

A small tree grows in dry situations in 
Kumaon, timber hard, heavy and dni-able, and 
of a good grain.— •3fr. Thompson. 



Rukan or Rukhan of Panjab. 
Ruknu ,, 

FhallindahJaxnoon of Kumaon 



TABERNiEMONTANA DICHOTOMA, 

Roxb, 

T. citrifolia, Gibson. 

Nagin koora. Can. ' I Pala. Tam. 

Duvikaduru. SiHG. | 

Grows in Ceylon and Malabar ; common 
on the hills near and below the ghats of 
Canara and Sunda. Wood white, but tough 
and strong. Never large. — Roxb. ii, 21, Dr, 
Gibson, 

• 

TABOOT ? A tree of Akyab, wood used 
for making banghies and other fine work. It 
grows to a 'moderate size, but is not very 
plentiful.— Ca/. Cat, Ex, 1862. 

TAG-NYENG. In Tavoy, a useful fur- 
niture wood. — Mr. Blundell, 

TAHITI yields timber from the Acacia 
myriadena, Artocarpus incisa, Casuarina 
equisetifolia, Cepanthes mara, and Rhus apape. 

TAIA-BOUK-BHA ? A plentiful tree 
of Akyab. It is a small wood, and is used 
for firewood.— Cai. Cat. Ex, 1862. 



TA KEEP-NEE. In Tavoy, a very strong, 
close-grained, heavy, light-coloureJ, wood. — 
Mr, Blundell, 

TA-KOUK THA, Burak or YAY MI- 
NE, Bdrm. a tree of Amherst, Tavoy and 
Mergui, of maximum girth ^ cubit and maxi- 
mum length 7 feet. Abundant all over the 
provinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is a durable wood, likely to make good 
helves or to be useful in turning. Too small 
in size, however, to be recommended. — Cap- 
tain Dance, 

TALAZ, Bdrm. ? A tree of Akyab. It 
is plentiful and is used for oars and Umghiej^, 
and in house-building. — CaL Cat, Ex. 1862. 

TALLE TANGA, the Malayala and Tamil 
name of a Malabar and Canara tree, which 
grows to about two feet in diameter, and 
thirty feet high. It is the tr^e that produces 
the jungle almonds, on which monkeys and 
other forest animals feed* The natives cut 
this wood into boards for boat and house- 
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TAMARINDUS INDICA. 



TAMARIX DIOECA. 



building, they also make it into canoes, 
which are said to be durable. The boats are 
sewed together by coir yarns. — Edye Forests 
of Malabar and Canara. 

TAMARINDUS INDICA, Linn.; Roxb,; 
TV. 4 A.; DC, The Tamarind Tree. 

TamarinduB occideptalis, Gcprin. 
„ officiualin, Hooker. 

Asam. Malay. 
Kamal ,, 
Balam puli Maleal. 
Darakht tamr-i-hiiidi.PBR. 
Si^embela. Sinoh. 
Scoam-bala. ,, 
Pulia maram. Tam. 
Chinta chettu. 



Tamr-i-hindi. Ar?? 
Tlntori. Beno. 
Ma-gyi BuKM. 
HuH ahena. CAN. 
Oonaramara. ,, 
Hoonaay? „ 
Tamarind-tree. £no. 
Amli ka jhar. Hind. 
Cheetz. Mahb. 



The fruit. 



AmU. ? Ar. Gdz. Hind. 
Imli. Cash. Duk. 
Umbuli. ,, 
Cay-me. Coch.-Chin. 
Tamarind. £ng. 
Tajnarins. Fb. 
Tamarinden. Ger. 
Tamarindo. It. Sp. 
Tamarindufl. Lat. 
Aoam. Malay. 
Jawa. 



>> 



Kranji Malay. 
KamaL ,, 
Neghka. Maleal. 
Tamr-i-hindi. Pers. 
Amlika. Sans. 
Tintili. ., 
Maha-siambala. SiNGH. 
Puli pallam. Tam. 
Chinta pandu. Tej^. 
Demer-nindi. Turk. 



This is a very handsome tree, of a slow 
growth, but attains a great size. It is not a 
tree common in forests, but is met with in 
gardens, near old temples, in groves or topes, 
and along roads where it has been planted. 
It is a graceful avenue tree and its fruit is in 
gi'eat request. The wood is hard, dark 
coloured, durable, and often finely veined, 
and the heart wood of old trees is dark 
coloured, resembling ebony. The tree is apt to 
be hollow in the centre, wliich prevents large 
slabs being obtained. The wood is used in the 
manufacture of sugar and oil mills, naves of 
wheels,mallets, rice-pounders, and for furniture 
and buildiuf; purposes, but carpenters are very 
unwilling to work it up, on account of the 
great damage it causes to the bc^t tampered 
tools. It is valuable for brick and tile burn- 
ing. Mr. Edye says there are two sorts of 
the tamarind, the light and the dark. The 
trees grow to about seven or eight feet in 
diameter at the butt, while that of the body 
of the tree is about five feet. This part is 
seldom more than ten feet long when it 
branches out into curves of various dimensions. 
It is considered valuable from the quantity of 
fruit it produces, which is used medicinally. 
The fruit is used in cookery. These trees 
are cultivated in gardens, and spread their 
branches to a great extent. The timber is 
remarkably heavy and hard, much like Lig- 
num vitse, and is used generally for shivers in 
blocks, and such purposes. — Edye Forests of 
Malabar and Canara, Drs, Wight, Mason, 
Cleghorn, Gibson and Stewart, Mr. Mendis. 
(Note. — Mr. Edye, in saying that there are 
two sorts of tamarind, the light and the dark. 



possibly alludes to the West Indian red and 
East Indian white varieties ; several large 
trees of the former with red fruity grow in 
the south of India, and I largely disti'ibuted the 
seeds through the Madras Board of Revenue 
but with little or no success.) 

TAMARIX, the Tamarisk. Of this genus, 
the more common species are the T. gallica, 
Linn, the *^jhao" of northern India, which 
grows on the Coromandel coast, on the banks 
of the Jumna and Ganges, on the banks of the 
Indus, in Cutch and Sind, where it is common- 
ly used for firewood : — Also T. dioeca, Roxb., 
a shrub of the Sunderbuns and found in the 
beds of the Konkun and Dekhan rivers : 
it is the "Lai jhao" of India. Dr. Roylo 
remarks that bitterness and astringency are 
the properties ascribed to the Tamariscineae 
and hence the occasional employment of the 
European species as a tonic, and in Denmark 
as a substitute for hop in making beer. In 
India, also, the twigs of T. Indica and dioeca, 
are considered astringent, but the plants are 
more valued on account of the galls which are 
formed on these and on T. Fura.«, as on T. 
orientalis in Egypt, and which, being highly 
astringent, are now, as in former times, used 
in medicine and dyeing, those formed on T. 
Furas, are called **Sumrut-ool-aul" or "Chotee- 
mue" ; and of the jhao, " Sumrut-ool-toorfa" 
or "buree-mue," they are chiefly imported 
from Mooltan, but he had found the Furas 
in Delhi. The ashes of T. gallica and Afri- 
cana, when growing near the sea, contain a 
large proportion of sulphate of soda, so that 
they may be profitably burnt to obtain that 
salt, and its abundance explains the utility of 
some of these plants as diuretics. The T. 
Indica grows to the size of. a middling-sized 
tree, with a trunk the thickness of a man's 
body. A product veiy difierent from any of 
these products, is the manna produced on a 
species of tamarisk. This has been ascertained 
by Ehrenberg to be produced by the puncture 
of Coccus mauiparus, on a variety of T. gal- 
lica, growing on Mount Sinai. This manna has 
long been known by the name of Arabian, to 
distinguish it from the Persian, manna, the pro- 
duce of Alhagi maurorum, the tooranjbeen 
(v. p. 194,) of Arabian authors. This is 
called Guzunjbeen, from Guz or Kuz, one of 
the names of the T. gallica tamarisk. — Royle^ 
nUHim. Bot.,p. 214, Roxb. Vol. II, p. 101. 

TAMARIX DIOECA, Roxb., J. L. 
Stewart. 



Lal-jhao. Hind. 
Jhau. Panj. 
PUchi. 
Rukh. 
Koan. 



11 

91 



Panj. 



Lei 

Lai. „ 

Kach-lai. „ 
Ghazlai. ,, 
Rghelta. Lad. 

T. dioeca grows in upper India, near the 
Dekhan and Concan rivers, is common on the 
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TAMBOGUM. 

banks of the rivers of the Panjab, but is 
usually small and used as fuel. — Di\ J, i. 
Stewart, 

TAMARIX GALLICA, Lijin. 

Var. fl. T. Indica, Ehrenb. 
T. Indica, Willde. 
T. epacroides, Linn. 

Lai ; luinya. Panj. 



Jhau. Panj. 
Pilchi. 
Kukh. 
Koan. 



It 



»> 



}i 






Kachlei. 
Gbazlei. 
Kgelta. Lao. 

T. gallica (T. Indica Eoxb,) is found at 
1 0,600 feet on the Shayok in Ladak ; itreaches 
30 feet in height and 3 feet in girth. Its 
wood is often very red, is coarse-grained and 
used for Persian wlieels, and in Ladak as 
handles, for the polo or hockey sticks, baskets 
are made of the twigs. — Dr. J. L. Stewart 

p.m. 

TAMARIX ORIENTALIS, L. 

Ukhan. Panj. 



TAVOY WOODS. 

and C&nara, (Note.— Ave the Tambagnm 
of Colonel Frith and the Tambagum of Mr. 
Edye identical ? Are they Shorea tambuv- 
gaia ?) 

TAMPINNIS, A fruit tree of Penang, of 
a light red colour used for ornamental furni- 
ture, billiard cues, &c. — Colonel Frith. 



Xhwa Eno. 
Ghwa. Pashtu. 
Ghuz. ,, 

Fares. Panj. 
Farwa. 
Parwan. 



»> 



n 



Ujhan. 
Rukh. 
Kharlei. 
Narlei. 



11 
11 
II 
11 



Galls. 
Mai-baii. { Mai-choti 



Manna. 
Gazanjbin. | Misri lei. 

Flowers. 

Bur. 

Common from Delhi along the Panjab 
plains, up as far as Peshawar. Some trees 
grow with their branches close to the 
stem, and the tree is often mistaken by 
Europeans for a fir. It grows rapidly and 
decays rapidly being old at 20 years, its 
lieight is up to 60 feet with \2 feet girth, 
the timber weighs lbs. 90 when green, and 
lbs. 60 when dry. It is coarse-grained and 
used for Persian wheels, ploughs, small 
rafters. It emits an offensive odour when 
burnt. It is used for charcoal. — Dr. J. L. 
Stewart^ p. 92, Mr. Fowell, 

TAMBAGUM. Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 
0*910, 5 feet in circumference, a veiy strong 
wood, used for houses, blocks, &c. — Col. 
Frith. 

TAMBOGUM in Tamil, and Vanponga in 
Malayala. This Malabar and Canara tree is 
remarkably heavy and close-grained, and may 
bo considered very similar to the timber now 
imported into the dock yards from Africa, 
named African teak, No. I. It grows from 
thirty to fifty feet long, and about thirty 
inches in diameter, and is used by the natives 
where strength and durability are required, 
and weight is of no consideration. It pro- 
duces a fruit or beny, which the natives 
reduce to meal, with which they make cakes, 
curry, &c. : the beny is much like coffee in 
shape and size. — £d^e, Forests of Malabar 



TANGNET-NA, BuRif. Aravoywood. 

TANI in Tamil, Jeliam in Malayala, which 
means water- wood. This tree grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and forty feet high. It 
is remarkably soft and porous, and contains a 
great quantity of water. When it is felled it 
is of little use ; and is considered as one of 
the inferior kinds of jungle wood.— -Bfyf, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

TAN-LABET? In Amherst, a heavy, 
white timber, employed for house-pasts and 
other common purposes. It is not liable to 
injury from insects. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TANNA, the Tamil name of a Malabar and 
Canara tree, which is hard and heavy- It is 
used by the natives in house- work, and for 
implements of Agriculture when it can be pro- 
cured, but, it is very scKvce. Sd^eyForesis of 
Malabar and Cajtara. 

TANTIIEYA, Burm. A Tavoy wood. 

TAREE MARA, Can. Yehela, AUhr. 
Terminalia bellerica. In Canara and Suuda, 
common both above and below, and is one of 
the greatest trees in the forest. Wood 
serviceable for houses but not first rate ; used 
also for plank. — Dr. Gibson, 

TAUP-SHA. An Amherst wood, em- 
ployed for house-posts, and would answer for 
common carpentiy, but it is liable to split ; 
the bark is supposed to be medicinal. — Cai. 
Ex, 1851. 

TAVOY WOODS. Our knowledge of 
the woods of this province is derived from 
j two lists of specimens, one by Dr. Wallich 
and one by Mr. Blundell, which were sent 
to the Exhibition of 1851 ; and also from the 
extended notices of the timbei-s of tliis pro- 
vince, which Captain Dance furnished. The 
names of Captain Dance's contributions, will 
be found under the head of Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui. And his detailed des- 
criptions alphabetically. The names in the 
lists of Dr. Wallich and Mr. Blundell are as 
under : and notices will be found in the 
alphabetical arrangement 

Trees and woods of Tavoy by Dr. Wallich. 

Acada : Popeeah, Burm, 

Acacia : Paingadoo. Burm. 

Anacardium.Thubbamboo. 
Burm. 



Artocarpus. Thouenben, 
Burm. 



Artocarpus, sp. Burm. 
Artocarpus : Pjmyathe or 

tannabeng, Bum, 
Bignonia, Thathee, Bunu 
Bignonia : (?) Thuggainee, 

Burm. 
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TECOMA UNDULATA. 



BignoDia : lainbha, Burm. 
C^lophyllujn : Turra-pbee, 

Sum* 
Carapa : Taila-oon, Bumu 
Careya : Elaga, Burm. 
Gastanea Martabanica, 

Nome or zitha, Burm, 
Cerbera manghaa, Kullooa, 

Burm. 
Dillenia Zimbooa, Burm. 
DipterocarpiiB grandiflora, 

Ain or aintha, Burm. 
Dipterooarpns grandiflora? 

Kunnean phin, ? Burm. 
EuphorbiacesB, Tamula, 

Burm, 
Eurya, Tbann, Burm. 
ExcoBcaria, ? Tburrotha, 

Burm. 
Ficus, Thubboo, Burm, 
FicuSf Thuppan, Burm,. 
Garcinia Pulloua, Burm. 
Grewia, Miaya, Burm. 
Heritiera foine8,Runnazoo, 

Burm, 
Hibiscus macropbylluB. 
Hibiscus macrophyllus. (?) 
H opeafloribunda,Thanthe - 

ya, Burm. 
Lagentraemia, Kuenmou- 

nee or puma, Burm. 
Laurus, Kullowa or kurro- 

wa, Burm. 
Laurufl, Panatha, Burm. 
Laurus, May then, Burm. 
Laurus, Keemna, Burm. 
Lauras, 'I'huggoo, Burm. 
Laurus, Thitya, Burm. 
Laurus, Kayzai, Burnu 



Mimu8op8,Thubbao, ^urm. 
Mimusops elengi. 
MuiTaya, Maika, Burm. 
Myrbtica, Tbounsanga, 

Burm. 
Myristica, Koathoe or 

Kunneen, Burm. 
Osyris peltata, Phaouu, 

Burm. 
Piei-ardia, (?) Kunna or 

Kuzzo, Burm. 
Pinua Dammara, Burm,, 
Pterocarpua, (?) Puddow, 

Burm,. 
Rettlera, Mimasko, Burm^ 
Rottlera,Keoun lae, Burm, 
Sandoricum,Thittoo, Bwm 
Soaptea,? Pal»pean, Burm. 
Sonneratia, (?) Thaumma, 

Burm. 
Sterculia, (?) Kununu, 

Burm. 
Sterculia, Thikadooo,^tirm 
Symplocos, (?) Kain-tha- 

phogee, Burm. 
Syndesmis Tavoyana, Ka- 

tha, Burm. 
SyndeBinis, Kunnun keun- 
kaKunnun keunla, Burm. 
Terminalia, Thuplianga, 

Burm, 
Terns tnemia, Puzzeen 

zwa, Burm, 
TTvaria, Thuhbor, Burm. 
AV^rightia antidyscntorica 

Lathou, Burm. 
XylocarpuB, Keanuan 

Burm. 
Zizyphus, Zcethee, Burm. 



Vernaailar names. 



Ahnaun, Burm. 
Bah-mah-thoa, Burm. 
Con-moo, Burm. 
Kaantha, Burm. 
Kaungo kurra. 
Keahnaun, Burm. 
Kuddoot alaim, Burm 
Kuddoot>nu, Burm. 
Kummi, Burm. 
Mainaban, Burm, 
May-klin, ^«rf»». 
May-maka, Burm. 
May-rang, Burm. 
May-tobek, Burm. 

Mr. 



Megcone, Burm. 
Penlay-peen. Burm. 
Pienmaliue, Harm. 
Pienmah pue, Burm. 
T;intlieya, Burm. 
Tangnet-na, Burm. 
Teatha, Burm. 
Thauga-et tbittoo, Burm. 
Tliau-baunpo, Burm. 
Thau baun thau-lay, Burm. 
Thcyah, Burm. 
Thounmynga, Burm. 
Thymbro, Burm. 
Town pine, burm. 

BlundplVa list 



Annan. 

Bep-than. 

Bep-won. 

Bhan-bhway. 

Bhata-ka. 

Daup-yan. 

Kiig-beng. 

Cedrela ? Kad-wot-nu, 

Burm, 
Kanna-tso. 

Ka-nyeng kyaung khyay. 
Ka-nyeng-pyau. 
Katso Liko toon. 
Kaung-thmoo ysopsay. 
Kengthep-guyung-ywe pt. 
Kengthep-ph eoot-kyay. 
Khamoung-nee. 
Khamoung- pyiou. 
Kharaway-nu. 
Kouk-ko. 

Kyay-tsay-gyu-khy-ay. 
Kyay-tsay-bayoun. 
Kyep-yo. 
Kywon-bo. 
Kywon-ma. 
Licnman. 
Mala-ka. 



Ma -yam. 

Mee-kyaung-kyay. 

Meep-thua-biUi. 

Miaup-bout. 

Mya-xaniaun. 

Myeng-ta-bep. 

Ngoo-beng. 

Noalce-lyeng. 

Pan-loun. 

Pantheet-ya. 

Patseng-tsway. 

Patseng-ngo. 

Peng-lay-byun. 

Peng-lay-oun. 

Peng-lay-kaboay. 

Mimosa, Pee-daup, Burm. 

Artocarpus, Pinnay, Burm. 

Pyaung pyiou. 

Pyeng-khado. 

Tag-nyong. 

Ta keep-nee. 

Tha-bhan. 

Tha-byay-nce. 

Tha-byoo. 

Theet-ta-gyce. 

Theet-ya-han. 

Theot-ya-ncc. 



Theet-ya-pyiou. 

Thiem. 

Thingan-kyaup. 

1limeng-ba. 

Thmeny-tshout. 

Toung-bbaut. 

Toung-bhien. 

Toung-byeng. 



Toung-byion. 

Toung-kha-ray. 

Tseng byiou. 

Tsoay-dan. 

VVonthay-khyay. 

Yow-nia-lay. 

Zoo -la t. 

— Cat. Ex. 1851: 



TAXUS BACCATA, Linn., The Yew. 



Bimi tung, tunni, Hazara. 
Badhar, sarrap of Hazara. 
Kautu. 



Eakbal of Chamba, Beas. 
Sangal, postal of Kashmir. 
Yamdal of Kanawar. 



This tree grows in tlie westeru Himalaya 
beyond the Indus and on the Safed Koh, at 
5,000 to 1 0,000 feet. It does not grow higher 
than 40 or 50 feet, with 7, 8, to 18 feet of 
girth. A few trees were observed at Kulu. 
It is elastic, is used for native bed-steads, bows, 
jam pan poles, upholstery and clogs. The 
wood of old trees is reddish, polishes well, and 
seems suited for turneiy and work. — Dr. J. 
L. Stewart, p. 227, Mr, Powell, H. B, 

TAYET KIIYEE. Burm. This timber 
tree, of maximum girth 2 cubits and maximum 
length 15 foet, is abundant all over the Tenas- 
serim provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It yields a pretty wood in grain, but 
one which when it dies rots readily. It is of 
no durability. — Cajitain Dance. 

TAY-THA. BoRM. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, maximum girth 
3 cubits and maximum length 15 feet. Scarce 
in Amherst, but abundant towards Tavoy. 
Found inland also along the sea coast all over 
the provinces. When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is subject to the dry rot when season- 
ed, is a useless wood and not recommended. — 
Captain Dance. 

TAY YO TIIA. ? A timber tree of Am- 
hcrst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 
2 cubits and maximum length 18 feet. It is 
very abundant on the sea coast and adjacent 
islands of these provinces. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is used for oai-s and masts 
of boats. When this wood is cut, a very acrid 
caustic juice or sap flies from it which will 
destroy sight, if it touch the eye ; or, if it fall 
on the face, it raises blistere. A wood danger- 
ous to work, and not durable. — Captain 
Dance. 

TECOMA STANS. A small tree or 
ornamental garden shrub, of the West Indies, 
has been introduced into India. 

TECOMA UNDULATA, O. Don. 



Rohira. 
Lahura. 
Luar. 



Panj. 



Biguouia undulata, Roxb. 






Regdawan, Pashtxj, Pan'j. 

Keodan 

Rebdun. 



»» 



»» 



This small stiff looking tree grows in the 
arid tracts from Dehli to the west of the Indus 
rising to 40 feet with a girth of 5 to 8 feet. 
It has orange coloured blossoms. Its wood is 
small but good, hard close-grained and strong, 
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Saya. Mahr. 
Jati. Malay. 
Tek maram. Tam. 
Teku chettu. Tbl. 



but is scarce. It is used for charpais, spinning 
wheels and ploughs. — Dr. J. L. Sletoart, p, 
149. 

TECTONA GRANDIS. The Teak tree. 

SayguiL Beng. 
KuySu. BuRM. 
Shaldoona of Jubbulpore.?? 
Sagwan. Hind. 

Localities. For the purposes of the public 
service, this majestic forest tree is perhaps the 
most largely used of any of the woods of 
south-eastern Asia and merits, therefore, 
a notice of some length. It is found in 
Bundelcund, on the Aravalli and Satpoora 
and on the barfks of the Taptee river. It 
grows as a majestic forest tree on the western 
side of India, from Nassik, N. W. of Bombay, 
southwards to Severndroog ; also in the forest 
west of Vingorla, near Sawuntwarie : in the 
forest between Dharwar, Sunda and Sedashe- 
gur and in small patches above the ghats, in 
Canai*a, Malabar, Cochin, Travaucore and 
Coimbatore, and in the Anamullai. In Ceylon, 
the Dutch largely planted teak, which has 
attained considerable size : a small quantity 
occurs in the Nalla Malai mountains between 
Nellore and Cuddapah. North of this, 
it is known in the Nagpore and the Hydera- 
bad territories, on the Godavery and its 
feeders, viz., east of Chanda, on the left bank 
of the Paeu Gunga and north of the Indra- 
watti river in 20" N. L. also on the IS^ N. L. 
close to the right bank of the Godavery, east 
of Warungul and, further east, on the right 
bank of the Sebbur river. In Burmah and 
the Tenasserim provinces, also, at tlie forks of 
the Salwen river, and west of Moulmein 
between the Martaban river and the Menam, 
and nearly as far south as Tavoy, teak foi-ests 
occur of great value. The Malay peninsula 
south of Tavoy, has no teak, but further south 
and east it reappears in Siam and in the moun- 
tainous parts of Sumatra, Celebes, Sumbawa 
and Java. Between Japai-a and Sourabaya, 
several extensive teak forests occur, which 
are of vast importance to the island : as the 
timber is well adapted to ship-building, bemg 
very durable and easily worked. Indeed, 
there is no other kind of wood in the Archi- 
pelago, which will endure so well, in the 
water. But Java is the only island in the 
Archipelago possessing teak forests which aie, 
at present available to any extent for the 
purpose of ship-building ; for, though teak is 
found in Sumatra, Celebes and Sumbawa, tlie 
forests in these islands, are so far distant from 
the sea, that the expense of land can-iage pre- 
vents the natives deriving any great advan- 
tages from their export— (JIfr. Earlj p. 44 to 
45.) 

Bombay west coast. Dr. Gibson's B^port^ 
1849 to 1856, p. 166, tells us that in Ankola 



talooka of the Bombay Presidency, teak ex- 
tends over mountain lands in thirty-two 
villages, and in Kownaee over forty viIlage^ 
including those of the mahal Trimbuk. In 
the same Reports (pages o and 6,) he tells xxs> 
that from many destructive processe^t, such 
as burning, hacking, &c., many Bombay pro- 
vinces formerly abounding in Teak- wood 
trees are now bare. They are still, however, 
found at Gond, Baimunbulce, Mawlinga, 
Berchee, &c., above the ghats, and in other 
parts of Yellapore talook,: a few trees iu 
llonore, north of the foot of HosuUMokki 
ghat ; and about 18,000 small trees were esti- 
mated in Ankolah and Honawur divisions. 
These teak forests continued to be worked for 
the naval department, and afforded a few logs 
of upwards of eight kh undies, and having a 
length of above forty feet These arc techni- 
cally called superiors and are calculated for 
kelsons, &c., of ships of the line. In his 
Report, 1857 to 1860, p. 45, Dr. Gibson 
estimated the Teak trees fit to be cut, without 
i-efcrence to those below three candies eacli, 
and available, as under : 
I. — For Sedashegur. Trees. 

A — From Tareemullapoor 

up to Shidungoor, about.... 2,000 

B — Goond Teak, where 
there will be scarcely 

any rejected wood 40,000 

42,000 

II. — For Gungawullee. 

A — As far as Coddlooguddy. 1,000 

B — From Coddlooguddy till 

Mogore and Soondat 1 ,000 

2,000 

III.— For Tuddry, about 2,000 

IV.— For Honore 2,000 



Total number of teak ti*ees 48,000 

And, taking Uic trees at the avei-age of only 
three candies each, he estimated that there 
could be 1,44,000 candies cutting of these 
yearly, so that they could supply Bombay 
with 2,430 candies, and the supply would 
last for S5 years more. 

Malabar coast. Dr. Cleghorn tells us 
(Report 1858, p. 3,) that along the whole 
length of the Malabar coast from Goa to 
Cochin, there is now very little teak wood in a 
ripe state on Government land below the 
ghats, and there are only three localities above 
the ghats, viz., the Anamullai forests in 
Coimbatore ; Wjmaad and Hegga-devin- 
cottah ; and the Guud plateau. North Canara, 
near Dandellie where be found Teak in abun- 
dance and of good size, l^he chief resa've 
remaining is a forest in the Gund plateau. 
Indeed, Teak scantling of large size is bccom- 
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tag more and mora scarce along the West 
coast, and in Mal&bar fli-st class logs are 
easily procurable. That of Caaara is eve 
smaller site ; and it is everywhere found 
expensive for ordinary railway purposes. But, 
it is not teak only that the Canara forests pro- 
duces ; for, the following timbers were sup- 
plied from these forests in the year l8o9 ; — 



Teak plantations have however been 
formed in several places, but the moat impor- 
tant ara those on the Nelambur river in the 
Emaad taluk of Malabar. Dr. Gibson tells ua 
(Report, 184H-56, p. 4) that about four hun- 
dred thousand teak trees were said to have 
been planted thera by Mr. ConoUy and they 
were then of ages varying from sixteen to 
four years. Advantago bad been token of 
the proximity of the Nelumbur river with a 
view to fdture operalionB. The locality is 
about forty-eight miles inland from Calicut, 
near to the short or bridle-road to the Neil- 
gherry hills. The success which had attended 



the measure appeared to Dr. Gibson to be 
complete. The ti'ees had run up with a 
straight and clear stem, and some had reached 
the height of thirty-five feet, with a circum- 
ference of from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
below. They were thickly planted, in order 
to secure a sti'aight stem and for mutual pro- 
tection from the wind ^, but in December 1861, 
more tlian 50,000 saplings were marked and 
cut, to relieve the plantations, many of which 
were suffei'iog sevei'ely from overcrowding. 

The Wynaad and Heggadevincottah 
forests, on the borders of Mysore and 
Malabar, Dr. Cleghorn says (fleporf, 1858, 
p. 4), ai-e of great value. They are about 40 
miles long by 30 broad, and were estimated 
by him as able to supply 2,000 bandy loads 
annually (or say 40,000 cubit feet of teak) 
without apparently injuring the resoui'ces of 
the forest. There being no cultivation and a 
very scanty population, and the timber conse- 
quently not being required for local purposes, 
be urged that tliis forest should be reserved. 
Frem tho situation and natural slope of the 
country, the timber must be carried eastward, 
itwould be extremely valuable for Bangalore : 
and he thought it probable that this forest 
timber would meet the increasing demand at 
Ootacamuod : but, no means of transport 
exists by which the crooks and other naval 
timber found in the forest could be conveyed 
to the coast, where they would be extremely 
valuable. The expense of carriage by the 
usual route to Mysore and Manantoddy and 
down tho Perriah Ghat al Tellicherry being 
altogether prohibitoiy. Tlie average price of 
t«ak at the quai'terly auctions held at Mysore 
hod been almost exactly the same as at 
Anamallai, viz., about one rupee per cubic foot. 
Wynaad. The teak forests in Wynoad, 
ys Major Morgan, lie along the Mysore 
frontier, from Mudumallai iu the south to tho 
confines of Coorg in the north, a distance of 
about forty miles. The belt of teak, on an 
average, is about six miles in breadth. But, 
this belt also contains an abundance of very 
line black wood, honah and muttee. The 
central portion is the broadest and richest in 
teak, it grows there straight, and to a good 
height, and contains fully fifty good teak 
I to the acre. The northern part of the 
belt from Bowelly to Coorg is narrow, but is 
very rich in fine teak. In the days of 
Hydcr and Tippoo, thcfic forests were worked 
to a great extent : There are good tract 
roads and outlets to the eastward, and timber 
fisily floated down the Cubbany river. 
The Wynoad teak forests are of importance, 
as Wynaad will have outlets towaids the west 
to the sea coast. 

In 1855, the price of teak at Mysore was 
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from 6 to 8 annas a cubic foot, which gave 
the wood merchants, who worked the forests 
as they chose, not less than 25 per cent, profit, 
and, if taken to Bangalore, fifty per cent, 
more. The Mysore Government, some years 
ago, stopped the system of " Gooty Kanum," 
or stump fee, and worked their forests by their 
own servants, and then obtained at least one 
rupee per cubic foot profit. (Rep. Con, For. 
1861-62, p. 21.) The price of teak at 
Mysore, in consequence of that Government 
taking the working of the forests into its own 
hands, considerably inoreased. During three 
quarterly sales at Mysore in 1 861-62, for teak, 
20 feet long 12 x 2 ; 10 feet long 21 X 21, 
and 15 feet lon^ 18 x 10, cut in the forests 
which adjoin those of Wynaad, the receipts 
per foot of first, second, third, and fourth class, 
by auction, quarterly, had been on an average 
as follows : — 

August 1861 at Rs. 1 9 3^ per cubic foot 
Dec. 1861 at „ 1 12 7 do. 

March 1862 at „ 1 6 4 do. 

The teak forests of Mysore are contained 
in the eastern Umshoms or parishes of Moone- 
naad, Granapatty vattam, Elloornaad, Pool- 
putty dasum of Koopatode. The following is 
a list of the t«ak forests in the belt from 
Moorodgal or Moogoodoo in the north, on the 
confines of Goorg, to Tippoo Caudoo in the 
south, on the high road to the Neilgheny 
hills. 

lyapenpara Kukary, possessing teak in 
abundance : claimed by the Tiruelly temple. 

Kooteray Gotta, possessing teak in abund- 
anoe : Government property. 

Masaul, possessing teak, but young. This 
forest having been exhausted of prime teak : 
Government property. 

Susyvile, Hoolhully, Pambray, Eaper and 
Poolpully, commonly called the Veddykynaad, 
possessing, teak in abundance, claimed by 
Poolpully temple. 

Koorcheadoo, Kallymallay, Mungigal, Toro- 
mungal, Hurrygoonge and Echecoon, com- 
monly called the Veddykynaad escheat, 
possessing teak in abundance. Government 
property escheat. 

Edditoracottah, Ealamungal and Bene, pos- 
sessing teak in abundance, but not easily to 
be got at., Government property escheat. 

Nardimallay, Tippoocaudoo, and Caroor, 
possessing teak in abundance, easily worked. 
Government property escheat. 

Moodoomallai, possessing teak in abund- 
ance, teak nearly worked out by Government 
who obtained it on lease, claimed by the 



Nellumbore rajah, but the Um&hom ia a 
escheat. — Major MorgarCs Reporiy 1861-62, 
p. 23. 

Cuddapdhj Little is known of the small 
quantity available, in the Nalla maUai^ on 
the north-east border of the Cuddapah 
district. 



Godavery, Captain Beddome's opinion 
unfavourable to the existence of a l^uige 
quantity of teak within XhQ limits of British 
territories on the Godavery : but, Dr. Cleghorn 
thought that the officials in the Nizam's 
country and those engaged in the timber trade 
had been unwilling to lead Captain Beddome 
into the deeper recesses of the forest where 
alone ripe timber now remains. — (JRepmt 
1858, p. 13.) 

Central Provinces, In Nagpare^ says 
Captain Sankey, there are two varieties of 
teak procurable one of a light, the other of a 
dark colour. The former seasons quickly, 
apparently does not lose its essential oil, and, 
by all accounts is a better and stronger wood 
than the darker variety, which, drawn from 
the Langee jungles, was that formerly em- 
ployed in the Government departments. 
Door frames of 20 years' standing had on 
removal, been found ant-eaten, but these were 
the only instances of such having taken place. 
The natives of Nagpore use it particularly for 
the construction of bowries (by placing rough 
mortised frames one over the other as in tibe 
shaft of a mine) and they say that when 
im merged continually in water, it lasts in an 
exti*aordinary manner. Tliey moreover con- 
struct all ten*ace roofs, boats, solid .wheels of 
bandies, &c., from it, as well as use it exten- 
sively for furniture. Of the teak procurable, 
the average length was 30 feet, with a girth 
of 6 feet, and the maximum 64 feet witli a 
girth of 4^ feet, and it was then selling at 
from annas 7^ to annas 12 per cubic foot. 

In the Jubbulpore province, according to 
the Calcutta catalogue for the exhibition of 
1 862, one kind of this timber is there called, 
by the natives " Oil Teak" or " Seba Sagoon," 
and is found, it is believed, almost exclusively 
on the Vindhya, north of the Nerbudda, and 
is the best in the Jubbulpore provinces. 
Another kind, called by the natives ** Pattha- 
reea Sagoon" or " Stoney Teak," is found in 
more hilly tracts, and is shorter and more 
knotty than the first. A third kind, called by 
the natives " Doodheea Sagon" or *' Milky 
Teak,*' is found chiefly south of the Nerbudda, 
on the Satpoora, and is the softest timber. 
The differences in the above three woods are 
said to arise from the soils in which they grow« 

Burmah; on the 20th December 1852, 
Fegu was proclaimed annexed to the Bri^h 
territories. It has ever been a principal oiart 
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foF teak, iodeed, this wood coustituted the 
most important article of trade ever since the 
foundation of Bangoon bj Alorapra in the 
year 1775, and it is, still, the staple export 
timber of the Tenasserim provinces, and from 
its abondanceand its valuable property of being 
impervious to the white-ant, Dr. Mason tells 
us, it is used in Moulmein almost exclusively, 
both for building purposes, and for furniture. 
In 1848, eighteen ^ousand tons of this timber 
were exported, and Mr. £. Riley estimated 
that more than three thousand tons were used 
for home consumption ; the total value of the 
whole falling little short of a million of Rupees. 
A public journal mentioned that in 1860, 
the total number of first class teak trees 
are estimated at a million and a half in 
the whole of the Pegu forests, and of these Dr. 
Brandis considered that 30,000 may be girdled 
annually, but some error seems to have crept 
into the figures, as the Conservator, by his 
scheme, showed that only 25,000 would be 
obtainable even in 186^70. The number of 
logs sold during the year 1860-61, appears to 
have been 8,834, and. in the previous year 
15,416 ; and the sums realized approximately 
were Rupees 2,20,850 and Rs. 2,31,240, the 
logs of 1860-61 having been of a larger size. 
The total revenues from the forests, however, 
from all sources, amounted to Rs. 2,49,752,and 
the total expenditure to Rs. 2,76,753. Dr. 
Brandis, tells us, in the Calcutta Catalogue 
for the Exhibition of 1862 and in his separate 
reprint, that the best teak forests in British 
Burmah are on the hills between the Si tang 
and Irawady rivers and in the Thoungyen 
valley ; but, even these forests are poor com- 
pared with extensive tracts, covered with teak 
producing forests, to the north of the British 
boundary, especially on the feeders of the 
Si tang and Sal ween rivers and on some of the 
tributaries of the Meenam or Bankok river. 
The trees tflso are, as a rale, much larger and 
the shape of the stem more regular, in the 
forests of the Burmese empire, the Siamese 
kingdom and the Karenny country. The tall- 
est teak tree measured in Pegu was 106 feet 
high to the first branch. — Selections from the 
Records of Government of Lidia, Foreign 
Department, So. XXVIII, p. 11. 

Even in the teak forests of Burmah, how- 
ever, teak forms only a very small proportion 
of the forest trees, the greater part of which 
consists of various ti'ees, mostly growing much 
faster than teak and much more able to propa- 
gate themselves by natural means, but almost 
all of which are, in comparison with teak, at 
present of very little or no value. It is, how- 
ever, says Dr. McClelland, in the hill forests 
of Pegu alone, that teak appears in perfection. 
It is only found on the southern and western 
declivities where it is exposed to a strong sun. | 



On the open and exposed ridges, it becomes 
scai'ce, and it disappears altogether on the 
northern sides of hills. It is the peculiar par- 
tiality it exhibits for the southern and western 
slopes that renders the distribution of teak so 
partial and limited. Its immediate associates 
in the forests are Spondia acuminata, Swiet- 
chaplas, Inga xylocarpa ; Dalbergia 



eoia 



robusta, and D. emarginata, Blackwellia pro- 
pinqua and B. spirale, Pentaptera aijuna, and 
P. glabra, Sterculla alata, Cai-eya ai-borea, 
Terminalia scevola, T. bellerica, Phyllanthus, 
Cluytia spinosaand Conocarpus acuminata, 
all large timber, rivalling the teak itself in 
magnitude and far out'uumbering it in quantity. 
The soil of the teak forests presents Uie same 
uniformity as to geological structure. In the 
forests where the best teak is found, the soil 
is a grey stLQP sandy clay, derived from the dark 
slaty sand-stone and slate clay, the particles 
passing downwards into comminuted slaty 
rhomboidal fragments. In the lower forests, 
where the soil is composed of laterite, teak is 
not found in the same perfection ; but, whether 
the dijQference be owing to the soil, or to the 
want of shelter and radiated heat from the 
immediate vicinity of hills. Dr. McClelland 
was not able to say, but nearly all the other 
varieties of timber associated with teak par- 
take of the same peculiarity and attain a much 
larger size in the hills than they do in the 
lower forests. Teak is diffused throughout 
the general forest in the proportion of about 
one to five hundred of other trees. In what 
are called the teak forests, strictly sx>eaking, 
it is found in the* proportion of about one to 
three hundred, not equally diffused, but con- 
fined to certain localities of small extent where 
it constitutes the prevailing tree for a few 
hundred yards, seldom for a mile continuously. 
These localities are the warm southern or 
western slopes; sometimes it ascends to ridges, 
and when these are sheltered to the north and 
east by higher hills presenting a free south- 
western aspect^ the teak assumes its largest 
and most lofty size. It must be quite obvious, 
therefore, that a tree depending on so many' 
local peculiarities for its full development, can- 
not occur continuously to any greater general 
extent, yet the quantity of teak in these foi*est8 
has been, and, when Dr. McClelland wrote, 
still was, very great, although the lower forests 
had been heavily worked and the best teak 
was only to be had high up in the forests 
from whence its removal will every year be 
attended with increased difficulty. This ob- 
servation applies more particularly to the 
Thounzai and Oakkan, although it is more 
less applicable to all the other forests. 



or 



Still from the canal-like character of the 
Choungs, and the absence of any very finrmid- 
able rocky impediments, the facilities thej 
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afford for floatiug timber in the raioy season is 
very great, eveu from their extreme sources. But 
even in these remote places the sources of the 
forest in full-grown timber are limited, and in 
the Phoungyee forest was, even then, almost 
quite exhausted.' There are few inhabitants in 
these teak forests, certainly not above two or 
three to twenty square miles. Dr. McClelland 
also tells us that teak occurs in the outer forest 
on the Hlaine valley growing on laterite soil 
along with other trees, but whether from the 
facilities afforded for its removal or other cause, 
it is of small size compared with the dimensions 
it attains in the hills. In some places it as- 
sumes, from the number collected together, the 
character of teak forests, but every tree, on at- 
taining a marketable size, had been removed. 
Steps had been taken to prevent this as far as 
possible, and he hoped that in the course of 
a few years, it would be seen whether these 
lower forests are really capable of yielding 
large teak or not. — Selection Records of 
Government of India, Foreign Department, 
No. IX, from p. 12 to 13. 

Dr. Brandis informs us that teak trees, 
though scattered and of inferior growth, are 
not uncommon in the lower parts of the 
Tharawaddie district. The forest Tahpoon, 
the teak near Minhla-yoah and that below 
Seppadan on the Beeling are the nearest to 
the upper Hlaine or Konktlean river that had 
been observed. In Dr. Brandis' survey of the 
Pegu teak forests, he classified the trees in 
the following manner : — 

a. of 6 feet or 4 cubits in girth and above. 

b, of 4 feet 6 inches or 3 cubits in girth 
and above. 

c, of 3 feet or 2 cubits in girth and above. 

d. of a girth under 3 feet, and seedlings, 

and, he adds, that the Burmese are accustomed 
to classify trees according to the number of 
cubits which the girth of a tree measures. 

Orototh of Teak" A forest pitch of teak, 
, when in full bloom, has much the appearance 
of a field of ripe corn, with a few spots of 
green interspersed. By this appearance, per- 
sons who work the forests are enabled to 
distinguish, at a distance, the teak patches 
from other trees. The leaf of the teak tree 
is large and round, in shape resembling a 
cabbage leaf, about 10 inches in diameter, but 
very fiiin, although its fibres are strong. The 
blossoms and berries arc produced in large 
bunches : when in bloom, they may be com- 
pared to hops ; when in seed, as to size, to a 
bunch of grapes. The nut is of a dark russet- 
brown, and very hard ; when ripe, it fails to 
the ground, and plants itself. It is of rapid 
growth, and the trunk grows erect, to a great 
height, with copious spreading branches. In 



20 or 25 yeata the teak attains the size of two 
feet diameter, and is considered serviceable 
timber, but it requires 60 to 100 years to 
arrive at maturity : after 20 years, however, 
a teak plantation would probably yield a valu- 
able return in thinning. On the Coromandel 
coast, it flowers in June and July, and the 
seeds ripen in September and October. It 
grows straight and lofty with cross armed 
panicles of showy white flowers. 

Dr. Brandis, who has watched the trees 
from year to year, observes that the rate of 
gi'owth of teak, like that of all other trees, 
varies exceedingly, according to the locally 
and soil. It grows fastebt in forests of deep 
alluvial soil. Here the roots can spread ikr, 
and the leaves remain green during a con- 
siderable part of the dry season. Thus, some 
of the largest seedlings on the Thingan-nee- 
nonng plantation had within 2 years attained 
a girth of from 10 to 13 inches near the root 
or of 8 inches at 6 feet from the ground, which 
in other localities would correspond to an age 
of from 4 to 5 years. And, in a similar loca- 
lity on the banks of the Zimmay liver (near 
Punko village) 9 trees were measured stated 
to be 7 years old with an avei'age gu*th of 1-^ 
feet, usually the size of trees 10 years old. 
Also, the growth of the sprouts from stumps 
in the Kjoon-choung forests was an instance of 
unusually fast growth. Nine sprouts, estimat- 
ed to be 25 years old, had an average girth of 
4 feet 5 inches which girth teak trees generally 
attain with 35 yeara only. Further, six teak 
trees of different sizes in girth between 3 feet 
and 1 5 feet were measured in the Thoukya- 
ghat forests in 1856. The same trees were 
measured again in 1859, and showed an aver- 
age annual increase of I foot 6 inches, which 
rate usually is observed only in trees below 
3 feet in girth. On the other hand, teak 
has a very slow growth on arid hills, with 
poor soil or with rocks near the surface. 
Here, often, not a single ti*ee is to be found, 
exceeding 4 feet in girth, although the forest 
has never been interfered with either by 
cultivators or timber-cuttei*8. The large 
number of Nathat traea (trees that have died) 
shows that the tree remains stunted and dies 
off before reaching a good size. Teak of this 
description is found on the hills between the 
Pah-choung and the Kareuee counti'y and on 
the diy hills of the Prome district near the 
frontier on both sides of the Irrawaddee. In 
the Bombay forests, he adds, teak 14 years 
old is said to attain a girth of 8 inches in the 
hills and of 14 inches in the plains. Both are 
remarkable instances of slow growth. — {Selee- 
Hone from the Records of the Oovemmeni of 
India, p. 145.) Still moi*e recently, Dr. 
Brandis remarks that teak when young grows 
rapidly, and he mentions that two stems 
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dug out Id July 1868, at the Then-ga-ne-noung 
narserj, in the Attaran forests, had been 
sown in March and April 1856. The plants 
therefore were two years and three months 
old. The largest seedlings had a girth of 13 
inches, measured at 1 foot from the ground, 
and of 8 inches at 6 feet from the ground. 
Thej were 32 feet hi$<h, but this was an 
instance of uncommonly rapid growth. Trees 
ten years old, have usually a girth of 18 inches 
measured at 6 feet from the ground, with 22 
years a girth of 3 feet is attained ; but full- 
grown trees of 9 feet in girth cannot be sup- 
posed to be less than 1 60 years old. In a full- 
grown tree on good soil the average length of 
the trunk, to the firat branch is 90 feet and 
ETerage girth measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 18 feet. — Dr. Brandif, and CaJ. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

Dr. McCIell&cd, also {Selections from the 
Records of the Qovernment of India, J^oreign 
Department, No. IX, p. 107), tells us that 
teak is a tree of rapid growth when placed in 
a faTourable soil. The first year the seediiag 
attains the height of twelve inches, throwing 
out two large leaves; the second year it 
springs up to the height of three or four feet, 
after which it goes on increasing rapidly and 
bears seed in the eighth year of its growth, 
when.it has attained the height of twenty-five 
feet and upwards. It is for the first four or 
five years, while the young plants are liaSle 
to suffocation from long grass and bamboos, 
that cultivation would be most requisite until 
the young trees secured possession of the 
ground. After that, all that would be neces- 
sary would be to protect the forests from fire 
and the unlicensed use of the axe. He adds 
that the lengthened period ascribed to the 
growth of teak, by writers on the Moulmein 



forests, was owing to their having been guided 
in their calculation by the number of what are 
called annual rings, exhibited by a section of 
the trunk. But Mr. Griffith, who is the best 
authority on questions of this nature, states 
that in tropical climates, where the alterna- 
tions of seasons is less marked than in Europe, 
no dependence is to be placed in this test o^ 
the age of trees. Where no accidents of this 
nature occur, he considers fifty years to be 
about the period required for teak to attain 
its full-size. In the Malabar forests, he adds, 
sixty years has been found by experience to 
be the time requii*ed for teak to acquire its 
full-size. But, there can be no doubt that the 
period will be found to vary much in differ- 
ent forests, and to depend greatly on the 
early treatment that the young tree meets 
with, either in the shape of cultivation or 
accident. 

Dr. Brandis further mentions (Selection 
from the Records of Government of India, 
Foreign Department, No. XXVIIl.p. 66,) 
that teak belongs to that class of tropical 
trees, the wood of which is not uniform, but 
distinctly divided into concentric rings. It is 
evident that the growth of teak is not uniform, 
the yearly increase for the first six years 
being 10^ lines in diameter, that for the 
next sixteen years 6^ lines in diameter. By 
interpolation and diminishing proportionately 
the yearly increase in the years after the age 
of 70, a more complete scale of the growth of 
teak had been obtained, the rate of growth, as 
calculated from his observations, in Calcutta 
and Moulmein, is slower than that given for 
the Tenasserim provinces in the plains, but 
more rapid than the growth of trees 1,100 
feet above the sea. 
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on rapid decomposition and the white ant 
devours without sciniple. In general qualities, 
remarks Dr. Gibson, especially in endurance 
under exposure, it seems superior to all other 
Indian woods. Differences in quality, accord- 
ing to latitude, soil, or situation, are, however, 
very observable. It is commonly said that 
teak of the Northern parts of the Bmbay 
presidency is superior to that of Canara ; that 
this again is of greater strength and endurance 
than the Malabar wood ; and that the teak of 
Pegu is the worst of all. For these distinc- 
tions, he thinks, there is some foundation, 
but by no means to the extent alleged. He 
has seen some teak grown in the richer 
valleys of the northern Dang, inferior in 
strength and compactuess of grain to that im- 
ported from the inland hilly parts of the 
southern peninsula, as from the Anamallai 
forest, situated between Coimbatore and 
Malabar. There is, however, he adds, no 
doubt but that the eastern teak, from the 
Salem and other rivers, is considerably inferior 
in strength and durability, strength &c., to 
that of Malabar. 

The cohesive farce of teak wood varies 
from 13,000 to 15,000 pounds per square 
inch ; the weight of its modulus of elasticity 
is 21,67,000 pounds per square inch, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barlow's experiments ; and the 
weight of a cubic foot of seasoned wood, 
varies from 41 to 53 pounds. Representing 
the Strength of oak by 100, 

that of teak will be 109 
Stiffness of oak by 100, „ 126 

Toughness of oak by 100, „ 94 

From which it appears that, except in tough- 
ness, it is much superior to oak in these pro- 
perties, but these proportions are drawn from 
two or three experiments on teak, and pro- 
bably were tried on every select specimens : 
whereas those for oak, were on a mean speci- 
men, selected from pieces of oak of various 
qualities. 

Dr. Brandis, moreover, tells us that the 
strength and density of the teak timber of 
British Burmah vary exceedingly, according 
to the locality where the trees grow. The 
exti'emes observed in pi'eliminaiy experiments 
were 40 and 50 lbs. per cubic foot, aud 1 90 lbs. 
to 289 lbs. breaking weight. Mr. Bohde, who 
has paid much attention to these points, had 
frequently been struck with the want of 
strength in logs apparently sound, but had 
generally found the darkest veined wood the 
strongest. He says teaks will be found to differ 
in weight from thirty-nine pound six ounces 
to fifi^-two pounds fifteen ounces the cubic 
foot, when seasoned ; and the heaviest, when 
green, were only fiflty-seven pounds nine ounces 
the cubic foot. He had been told that some of 



the teaks from the Cochin forest weigh as 
much as sixty pounds the foot, when green . 
He adds. Major Campbell's expei'iments show 
that the weight of a cubic fopt varies in the 
several specimens from 52 to 37 lbs., practical 
value of S. 92 to 51. In Dr. Wight's experi- 
ments, with Coimbatore teak, it was proved 
as regards the strength, as shown by the 
weight it was found capable of sustaining, that 
it is inferior to several other woods tried there. 
The average of 6 specimens was about, but 
under, 400 lbs., and Dr. Gibson remarks that, 
in strength, it is,. as Dr. Wight observes, in- 
ferior to some other trees, of which Dalbergia 
Oojeinenis or Tunnach may be mentioned as 
one. Mr. Edye also remarked that the Malabar 
teak is considered the best, and is always most 
valued in the British Government dock-yards, 
and it is now admitted that the teak in Malabar 
differs from that of the Anamallai. 

Indeed, the varying qualities of the different 
teaks, have long been well known to practical 
men. The Malabar teak which gi'ows on the 
western side of the ghat mountains has been 
generally esteemed the best and always pre- 
ferred at the Government dock-yards. The 
second-rate teak of Palghat was found by 
Colonel Frith of a light colour with a specific 
gravity of 0-852. The Ceylon teak, " Taikke 
Ceylemey" of Mr. Mendis, which grows in the 
western province of Ceylon, and is used there 
for bridges and buildings, weighs 44 lbs. per 
cubic foot, and was esteemed to last from 1 5 
to 60 years. That kind is described as a rather 
hard, fine, close-grained and somewhat heavy 
wood. He gays of the Cochin teak '^ Taikke 
Cochini" which is used in Ceylon for carts and 
waggons, bridges, in building, and for arrack 
casks (and the wood of these casks imparts a 
fine colour and flavour to the arrack,) that it 
weighs lbs. 44 to the cubic foot and lasts from 
15 to 90 years. Cochin teak is elsewhere 
described as a rather hard, though somewhat 
coarse and open-grained, moderately heavy 
wood, of a lighter hue, rather coarser texture, 
and considerably more ponderous than the 
Moulmein teak. The hiU teak of Tinnevelly, 
(qu ? kul-teak ?) is described by Colonel 
Frith as of a light brown colour, and used for 
general purposes. The kuUen teak of Travan- 
core, is described as of a brown colour, and 
specific gravity 0*749, and as used for build- 
ings, wheelwright's work, &c., and the kuUen 
teak of Palghat, as of dark colour, as the best 
teak, and very strong and large. This kullcn 
teak is perhaps identical with what Mr. Mclvor 
describes as " kul-teak," a variety of Tectona 
grandis, of the Wynaad about Sultan's Battery, 
scarce, but considered superior to the com- 
mon teak ; and, under the Tamil name '^ oomy 
takoo maram" at Coimbatore, Dr. Wight felt 
uncertain whether to view this as variety 
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or a distinct species of teak. Specimens tested 
there proved very inferior in strength to the 
true teak, breaking with a weight of only 300 
lbs., while the other sustained above 400. 

Mr, Rohde tells ns that the Godavery teak 
varies much in density : much of it is finely 
veined ; generally it is heavier than the Ran- 
goon teak, but not equal to some from the 
Malabar coast. The dark or heavy teak of 
the mountains bordering on the Godavery is 
very little, if at all, inferior to that of Malabar, 
but a good deal of the Godavery teak is very 
open-grained. The logs brought to market 
are always uTCgular in shape. Where strength, 
without any regard to size and shape, is re- 
quired, the small heavy logs brought down by 
return bullock carts to Masulipatam may be 
used. There is a variety, says Dr. Roxburgh, 
which grows on the banks of the Godavery in 
the Deccan, of which the wood is beautifully 
veined, streaked and mottled, closer-grained 
and heavier than the common teak tree, and 
which is well adapted for furniture. Some of 
the old trees have beautiful burrs, resembling 
the Amboyna wood, which are much esteemed. 
He had obtained an excellent specimen of the 
burr of the teakwood tree, through Dr. Hors- 
field, of the East India House. 

In Mr. Edye's time teak had been largely 
brought into use in the British Navy, at Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Cochin, and he gave the 
following lists of ships of war, till that time, 
built of this timber : a list which could doubt- 
less be now greatly extended. 

Ships of the Line, — Minden, Corawallis, 
Melville, Malabar, Wellesley, Ganges, Asia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Hastings. 

Frigates, — Salsette, Amphitrite, Trinco- 
mallee, Seringapatam, Madagascar, Andro- 
meda, Alligator, Samarang, Herald. 

Sloops r-Y\^io\\ Cameleon, Sphynx, Cochin. 
It has been considered by many, that a ship 



builtof this sort of wood would last good fixn 
thirty to fifty years, for which time report says, 
many ships have been known to run in India. 
The old Milford, Bombay ship, in the country 
trade of India, was the oldest and best condi- 
tioned ship that ever came under Mr. Edye's 
notice. She had been, he says, built of teak 
timber about thirty-five years before he saw 
her ; she had been constantly at sea, and only 
had a small repair during that period. Sbc 
was built of the Malabar teak. 

Teak timber has been found ill adapted for 
gun carriages. Indeed, when it is observed 
how readily it splits, it is surprising that it has 
been for so many years applied to this pur- 
pose, especially for the feUoes of the wheels. 
For ship-building purposes, teak is superior to 
every other sort of wood, being light, strong 
and durable, whether in or out of water. 
Dr. Gibson says that Naueh or Benteak is 
brought to use in the Bombay dock-yard, but 
Benteak is the Lagerstroemia microcarpa, and 
is quite a different tree. Its wood is of a 
light colour, specific gravity 0-591, inferior, 
and used for buildings and common carts. 

In Mr. Edye's time, it was generally con- 
sidered that there were three sorts of teak 
in use. And, first, that sort which grows to 
a very large size, is of an open, porou&-grain 
and very much resembles Dantzic oak : it was 
found in the forests at the foot of the ghats ; 
in valleys where the soil is deep and rich; 
and on the banks of great rivei*s. On the 
bank of the Iruari river, neai* the ghats., about 
eighty miles from Cochin, he caused such a 
tree of teak to be felled. It was seven feet 
in diameter, and at seventy feet from the 
butt it was twenty-six inches in diameter. It 
was not deemed durable as timber ; but, for 
planks and boards, such as the native carpen- 
ters use, it is preferred to any other of the 
small knotty woods. 
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It is a fact, he adda, which his experience in the coaDtry had taught him, that 
all l«ak-timber, above twenty inches in diameter at the bntt, has the heart shake 
from end to end, and conBequently, requires much care to convert it to use ; which 



should be done by a saw-cut * Seotionof the ttM2i feat dU- 

mll.ehe«toflhewood.,J , Sril.tJut.'SS.'SSr: 

t ben either of the two parts 9 tbod for oouvenion bj i&iriag it. 



aight be used as timber (A) 
r phink (B.) 



But teak generally grows straight, and, consequently, for the timber of a lai^e ehip its 
curve crosses the grain of the wood : the shake runs through the timber on tlie outside at the 
head and heel, and, in this inside, it follows the curve in the middle, nearly breaking through 
to the surface. This shake, if four or five inches broad and an inch or an inch and a half 
open in the heart of the timber, must be totally destructive to it ; as must have beeu the case 
in the Minden seventy-four gun ship. 

The next sort of teak on (he coast, he says, is that which grows in the forests of the ghats. 
It is cnrved, hard and knotty, as the soil is not deep, its bed beiug rocky. This timber 



* Haui ihike of ■ mrved tinibtr out aerou the gnin of ths wood. 

n growth and appearance the English oak ; its weight is very considerably more 
than that which grows to the large size ; and the texture and durRbility of this timber is well 
known to those who are acquainted with the grain of woods. 

The third sort of teak he continues, is procured from Pegu, Rangoon, Ava and the Burmese 
territories. For ship-building it is very inferior to that of Malabar. It is goncrnlly considered, 



bypersonsnnacquaintedwith 
the nature of timber, that 
"the leak from that country 



is superior to any other in India," this is acknowledged by competent persons so far only as 
r^ards tke size of the tree, and tho free and clear grain of the wood. There con be no 
doubt that it is better for purposes of house-building, and tho general uses of the native 
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carpenter, from the ease he finds in working 
it. This timber, as well as that before de- 
scribed, grows in a rich deep soil, and, conse- 
quently, its maturity is rapid and its dimen- 
sions large ; but the texture of the wood is 
as different from that of the forests of the 
ghats, as the American and Dantzic are from 
the English oak. At Rangoon and Pegu 
this timber is split in the heart shake into 
two parts, which the natives call shimbin, 
and this, Mr. Edye considers, shows the 
freencss of the grain of the wood. These 
pieces are priced according to their size ; and 
this sort of teak is better known to the mer- 
chants and captains of the country trade 
than any other, on account of its use for the 
repairs of vessels, or as sea- shore timber." 

Mr. Edye says the teak may be said to be 
tlie most valuable tree in India. It produces, 
he says, a good oil, which is used with paint 
as a substitute for linseed-oil ; and which 
also makes a good varnish for paint or wood, 
and is known generally by the name of wood 
oil. The leaf of this tree is large and round, 
in shape resembling a cabbage- leaf, about ten 
inches in diameter, but very thin, although 
its fibres are strong. The blossoms and 
berries are produced in large bunches when 
in bloom, they may be compared to hops ; 
when in seed, as to size, to a bunch of grapes. 
The nut is of a dark russot brown, and very 
hard ; when ripe, it falls to the ground 
and plants itself. Experience, says Edye, 
proves that teak ships, if kept in India, or 
within the tropics, in actual service, would, at 
the end of seven or fourteen years, be in a 
better state than if kept in ordinary, subject to 
the changes of the climate of England. There 
cannot be a doubt that the climate and tempe- 
I'ature of its native atmosphere is the most 
favourable to its durability. Its value, for the 
purposes of ship-building does not, he says, 
consist merely in its durability ; a still greater 
advantage is, that the ship is at all times ready 
for service, while ships of European wood, 
constructed with oak and fir, are constantly 
warping and crazy, and in forty -eight hours 
after the caulking of the top-sides are fre- 
quently as leaky as before ; the health of the 
crew suifers, in consequence, at the change of 
the monsoon, from exposure to the damps of a 
ropical climate ; and also, from this cause, 
the carpenters' crew are kept fully employed. 
But the teak ship, when well caulked, remains 
dry and comfortable to the crew and is always 
an efficient ship for service. The many con- 
tradictory reports of sailora on the state of 
ships of war on foreign stations, is to be placed 
to the want of knowledge of the true state of 
facts. It is well known in the dockyards that^ 
by a continual caulking of the sides or decks 
of a ship, the wood is so completely compressed 



on the seams and edges of the plank by the 
baulking iron, that the oakum is forced through 
the seam into the ship, and that that seam (;an 
never be again caulked tight. From this 
cause, the oakum in the seam becomes wet 
and rotten ; and the ship's crew ai'e expased 
to the injurious effects of inhaling the putrid 
air through the openings of the ship's timbers. 
The confined state of a ship under hatches in 
a tropical climate, is well known to all who 
have been on board one in the heavy tropical 
rains and gales of the wind, when the mon- 
soon sets in, and which lasts for days and 
weeks together." 

Upon the who|c, the Malabar teak seems 
the best. But that of Rangoon is lighter and 
more open and straight in the grain, and is pre- 
ferred for masts and spars. It is also said' 
that teak from Pegu, is of a light colour than 
that of the Peninsula of India. But, in all 
these varying, and sometimes conflicting ac- 
counts, as to the strengths and weights of the 
teak woods grown in the several provinces of 
India, until we learn that the processes adopted, 
in killing, felling and seasoning, are similar, 
we shall not be in a position to judge as to the 
now reported differences. Major Morgan 
(Report, 1861-2, para. 100) telln us Malabar 
teakwood had been discontinued in Madras 
for the use of gun-carriage wheels, by the 
superintendent, as it was found brittle. But 
he had explained to Colonel Maitland, and 
shown him that the manufactory must have 
been supplied with girdled teak. Good cross* 
grained Malabar teak. Major Morgan adds, is 
superior to any wood for wheels and the gird- 
ling of teak, he says, has long ago given up, 
as it makes the wood brittle, and deprives it 
of its oil. Nevertheless, writing in 1854, Dc 
McClelland mentioned, as his opinion, that 
full-grown timber requires to be killed at least 
two years befoi'e it is cut down, and in carry- 
ing this out, he took the precaution, as early as 
November 1853, to have 800 full-sized trees 
killed in Thounzai forests, and 600 in the 
Oakkan forests ; and, he adds, it will be 
necessary, witliout loss of time, to extend 
these provisions as far as the resources of the 
forests will allow. — (Selec. Records of GovL 
of India, foreign Department, No, IX. />. 
24.^ Still more recently, (in para. 32 and 41, 
pages 11 and 13, Selec, Govt, of India, No. 
XXVIII,) we find the following course of 
operations laid down : — 

1. ^^ Marking, — All trees measuring 6 
feet in girth and above in the firat divisioo, 
will be marked in 1857 in such a manner that 
the marks shall remain visible for 24 years. 

2. " Girdling, — One-fourth of the trees 
thus marked, will be girdled immediately by a 
circular cut through the bark, about one inch 
into the wood. 
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TAKKEER ATTOVYE ANJELLY. 



"The trees will always be allowed to stand 
tliree years before felling, which is one year 
loni»:er than what is generally considered to be 
sufficient for seasoning in this climate. 

" We must, for the present, therefore limit 
our improvements to the rub which already 
forms an article of every forest contract con- 
cluded for this and the next year ; viz., that 
no tree, the lower part of which is not hollow, 
is to be felled higher than one cubit from the 
ground. And first, we must mention a few 
<:ircumstances, that will tend to increase the 
number of trees to be girdled and felled^ All 
trees of whatever size they may be, that show 
evident signs of decline and decay must be 
girdled at once. For trees that are beginning 
to be Kathat, this measure is desirable, 
because the timber of a Nathat tree is always 
inferior in appearance, and often in quality, to 
that of a sound tree. For those trees that 
show signs of decline from having been attack- 
ed be a parasitic ficus, which is particularly 
destructive to teak trees in this country, (Pegu) 
this measure is therefore necessai*y, if we wish 
to save their timber from destruction, as the 
timber of a trea killed by a parasitic ficus is of 
little or no value. 

'' Also, all isolated trees must be spared, in 
order to obviate a want of seedlings in places 
to which the seeds of other trees could not be 
carried by natural causes." Thus in the Pegu 
Province the girdling of teak seems to be in 
full operation. — Dr. Brandts, Selec.from the 
Records of Oovt. of IndiOj No. XXVllI^ pp. 
10 and 13. 

The advantages of girdling teak trees in the 
Central Provinces are doubted by Lieutenant 
Doveton. He reports that " since taking 
charge of this Division, all trees to be felled 
in the reserves by Government Agency have 
been girdled. Teak was found to die veiy 
soon after the operation. Beejasal too died 
rapidly, though it took longer than teak, but 
Saj, whether girdled in the cold or hot sea- 
son, did not die till after the ensuing rains. 
Attempts wei'e made to kill Kahoo trees by ' 
girdling, but these were utter failures — the 
bark growing over the wounds on the first 
fall of rain. The girdled trees appear not 
to have been attacked by insects, and, as a 
rule, there have not been fires in the loca- 
lities where trees were girdled." 

" With reference to the girdling of teak, it 
seems to me " ho says" that the process tends 
to a certain extent to make the timber brittle. 
This was found to be the case with a number 
of ti*ee8 which were girdled for some European 
timber merchant in the Boree forest prior 
to its being formed into a reserve. When 
these trees were killed by this Department, 
many of them used to split and splinter in the 



fall, rendering some portion of the timber 
quite useless, whereas trees that are felled 
without being girdled do not seem to be 
liable to injury of this kind. The natives of 
this part of India seem never to have prac- 
tised the killing of trees before felling, and 
yet you find timber cut by them a centuiy 
ago as sound as if it had only been cut for a 
few years. While visiting the Kaleebheet 
forest last year, I found in the old fort there 
pieces of teak timber which had evidently 
been put into the building at the same time as 
the masoniy : they appeared to have been 
exposed to the weather for many years, but 
oir being cut were found as sound and fra- 
grant as new timber.".— Jfa/or Fearson, C. P. 

£/]9ef.— Teak is used in house-building for 
beams, for furniture of every description, and 
largely in ship-building. In the Madras gun- 
carriage manufactoiy, it is used for all parts of 
light field-carriages (except the beams) ; wag- 
gons and their limbers (except poles and 
splinter bars) ; also for heavy field and garri- 
son carriages ; gairison traversing platforms ; 
for gun and mortar platforms ; and for all 
parts of heavy and light mortar-carts ; store- 
carts (with the exception of poles and spllnter- 
bai's) : platform, line, and water-carts ; gins, 
and wheel-work ; heavy and light field ammu- 
nition boxes : transport carnages and limbers 
and furniture work. — Drs. Roxburgh^ Wight^ 
Falconer, McClelland, Gibson, Cleghomand 
Brandts ; Messrs. Edye, Rohde, Sari, IS, 
0' Riley ; Cal. and Mad. Cat. Ex. 1862, 
Madras Froc.Sx, 1851, Majors Morgan and 
Fear son. Captain Sankey, Lieut, Doveton. 

TECTONA TERNIFOLIA, Buck. 

Toctona Hamiltonia, Wall. 

This species of toak grows on the banks of 
the Irrawaddy, at Segaen, Prome, Ava, and 
at the foot of Taong-Dong, and, from native 
descriptions, Dr. Mason imagines itis found 
in the province of Yay. It flowera in March. 
It has comparatively small leaves, and its 
wood is inferior to that of T. grandis. — Dr. 
Mason, Voigt. 

TEE KA LOUNG oe THA-KA-DAT- 
GHEE, BuRM. A timber tree of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22^ feet. 
Abundant at Mergui and Tavoy. When sea- 
soned it floats in water. It is used for bed- 
steads, and for house-building. Recommend- 
ed as a durable, tough wood for helves or for 
hammer handles. — Captain Dance. * 

TEKKEER ATTOVYE ANJELLY, 
Tam. a wood of Travancore, of a brown 
colour, specific gravity 0*528, 4 to 6 feet ia 
circumference, used for hous&and ship-build- 
ing.— Cofowe/ Friths 
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TELEGA, Tel. Gardenia, species ? A 
wood of the Godaveiy forests and Dekhao. 
Wood very hard, would be very good for 
turning. — Captain Beddome. 

TELEYA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nag- 
pore, with a soft, red wood. — CaL Cat. Ex. 
1862. 

TELLE OR PAYANE, the Tamil and 
Malayala names of a tree on the Malabar 
coast and Travancore, about sixty feet in 
height, and two feet and a half in diameter. 
It is an inferior sort of " pine" and is named 
by natives Dupi maram. It produces an 
inferior sort of damah, or resin, which* is 
boiled down with cocoanut oil. When thus 
prepared, it is a substitute for pitch or resin, 
but very inferior. The wood is used for the 
masts of pattamahs, catamarans, canoes, &c., 
but it is not durable. — Sdye^ Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. Qu. ? Is this a 
Shorea or a Vateria ?) 

TEN BOW OR Black Heart Wood, 
grows in the Malabar forests to about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and from twenty-five to 
thirty-five feet in height. It is considered 
by carpenters a useful wood for general pur- 
poses, in house-building, and for native vessels 
and implements of agriculture. — Sdye, 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

TENASSERIM WOODS have already 
been noticed under Amhemt, Burmah, Malac- 
ca, Martaban, Moulmein, Pegu, Tavoy. . The 
name of this province of the Empire has now 
merged into the more comprehensive teim of 
British Burmah. But, the first edition of the 
Reverend Dr. Mason's valuable work, was 
styled Tenasserimi and it seems suitable to 
give, here, the names of the timber trees which 
he noticed. They are as under : — 



Tectona grandis. 
Tectona Hamiltonia. 
Bassia longif olia, 
Inga xylocarpa. 
Fagroia fri^ans. 
Diospyros, sp. 
DiospyroB, sp. 
Banhinia, sp, 
Swietenia mahogani.^^ 
Pterooarpua Wallicbii. 

„ dalbergioides. 
Syn'desmis Tavoy ana. 
Yatica robusta. 
Vatica, sp. 

ti ft 
Hopea odorata. 

Vateria lanceolata. 
DipterocarpuB Icevis.^ 
Dipterooarpus grandiflora 
Dipterooarpua, sp, 
Terminalia, 
Yitez arborea. 
Gmelina arborea. 
OedreU toona. 
Aoacia siriBsa. 

„ Btipulata. 
Acacia odoratissinia. 



»» 
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Dalbergta. 
Quercus fenestrata. 
'* turbinata. 

velntina, 
AmherBtiana. 
„ TirbbiB ? ? ? 
Lagerstrosmia Keginas. 
Grewia. 
Calopbyllum. 
Garoinia. 
Gordonia floribunda. 

„ integrifolia. 
Brnguiera RheediL 
Rhizophora gymnonhiza. 
Oareya arborea. 
ArtooarpuB eohinatuB. 
Myrifltica amygdalina. 

,, Bphserooarpa. 
Bignonia. 
Sonneratia acida. 
LanruB. 
Kyanan. 
Maybgoung. 
Oasuarina mnricatab 
Heritiera minor. 
Berrya ammonilla. 
LauruB (vuMafraa.) 



1. Anan. 

2. Tbengan, Hopea odoi'aia 

3. Peengado, Acacia. 

4. Bambwai. 

5. Peemah : Lagerstrcemia 

6. Kouk H'moo. 



Odina wodier. * Dalbergia latifolia. 
Erythrlna indica. Apocynacc». 

Erythrina, sp. Murray a. 

LauruB. Zalacca edulis. 

Yamanee. Agathis loranthifoli&. 

EIaK)carpus. PinuB Latteri. 

These, adds Dr. Mason, are among more 
than a hundred trees in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces that furaish valuable woods, of which 
the selection of fifty or sixty would embrace 
the most useful. 

Mr. £. 0*Riley remarks that the useful 
kinds of timber which abound in the forests 
in addition to teak, are very numerous ; many 
of these possess qualities superior to that 
timber in regard to durability under exposure 
to alternations of heat and moisture : and, 
unlike teak, when used as posts for houses, 
several are impervious to the attack of the 
white ant ; their specific gravity, exceeding, 
for the greater part, that of water and their 
excessive hardness forming the principal 
obstacles to their being more generally known. 
The principal trees are the following : some 
of them classed by Dr. Wallich, in his notice 
of the forests of these provinces. 

7. Padoiikt Pteroearpna. 

8. Tbeet kha. 

9. Toongbaing. [ebony. 

10. Yin- die or Baaitnrd 

11. Kuzee-tha, aimilar to 
Boxwood in grain. 

Several others of small dimensions are in 
general use with the natives for household 
and other useful purposes requiring a hard 
and close-grained material. 

Of the foregoing^ he adds, the " Anan" 
stands pre-eminent in its characteristics as a 
forest tree of the largest dimensions, its 
straightnessand freedom from internal decay, 
and more especially in its indestructibility 
under all circumstances of useful appliance. 
A specimen of this wood had been brought 
to Mr. O'Riley's notice which, for 60 years, 
had formed the supports of a native bridge 
over a creek in his vicinity ; embedded in 
mud and exposed to the alternations of wet 
and dry during each tide, it had undergone 
no change beyond the decay of the sap parts 
immediately below the bark, the posts of the 
bridge consisting of young trees cut on die 
spot and so applied at once. This unex- 
ampled durability renders the Anan of these 
provinces a valuable article for railway pur- 
poses ; and, should the attention of parties 
be directed to it, the supplies to be obtained 
from these forests alone for railway sleepers 
are unlimited ; it would also be found to 
answer admirably for such ship-building pur- 
poses as to require extra strength and dura-, 
bility, and would afford the finest keel-pieoes 
in the world. 

Bam-bwai and Peen-ga-do possess the same 
property as Anan in resisting decay, but are 
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less abuudaut, denser in grain, abound in 
knots and are smaller in size tlian that tim- 
ber : they are, however, prized by tlie natives 
for their useful properties, and are with 
Thengan generally used in the whole tree as 
posts for monasteries, houses, &c. 

The wood in most general use for almost 
all purposes, but principally for large canoes, 
which form the bottoms of the native trad- 
ing crafts, is Thengan, this is owing to its 
being more plentiful than most of the others, 
easily worked ; and, by killing the tree be- 
fore felling, as with teak, is rendered capable 
of floating ; this process however is rarely 
observed, the tree selected for working is 
felled and hollowed on th^ spot, and the canoe 
removed to the neighbourhood of the water 
to undergo the process of widening by Are, 
some trees producing by this rude process 
canoes of 60 to 70 feet long by 6 to 8 feet 
breadth across the centre. 

" Kouk k'moo," " Toung baing" and 
*^ Theet kha*' are also much sought after by 
the natives for boats, the former is also well 
adapted for spars for vessels, being straight, 
light, of large dimensions and of long fibre. 

** Toung baing" is equally lasting with 
Thengan, but scarcer than the latter and of 
sizes to afford a large canoe. 

« Theet kha" is a light timber, easily 
worked and, from its possessing the valuable 
property of being exempt fi'om the attack of 
the ** teredo," is in great request for small 
canoes : it is a scarce tree however. In com- 
mon with " Theet kha," both " Anan" and 
** Peengado" are impervious to the destruc- 
tive attack of the " teredo," the two latter 
may possess such property as the consequence 
of their closeness of fibre and extreme hard- 
ness, but the same reason cannot be applied 
to " Theet kha" from its opposite charac- 
teristics. In the latter case it is owing, in 
all probability, to the existence of some acrid 
principle in the wood (implied by its name 
*' bitter wood") which, similar to oxide of 
iron, has the effect of repelling the insect. 

'' In the construction of wharfs and em- 
bankments on the river face, both " Anan" 
and " Peengado" would be found valuable for 
posts, and if proper care be observed in the 
selection of the timber and in /reeing it from 
all the sap portions of the tree, it would 
doubtless prove as lasting as brickworks. 

** Padouk" affords a fine timber for many 
purposes, and from its large size and even 
texture has been brought into general notice. 
Several experiments have been made in the 
ordnance department of Madras to ascertain 
its fitness for gun carriages, but with what 
result, Mr. O'Biley was unable to state. As 



a substitute for teak, should it be found to 
answer for the above stated and other purposes, 
it is valuable, and from its large size, its even 
grain, rendering it susceptible of a high polish, 
and beauty of colour and pattern, it appears to 
be well suited to the manufacture of articles 
of furniture. 

"The foregoing are the most generally 
known woods of the forests in common use 
with the natives, but to them might be added 
a list of forty to fihj others more or less use- 
ful. Of the remaining forest trees and shrubs, 
the following possess valuable properties, 
adapted to a demand for Europe consumption. 

Sapan-wood, Cae&alpinia, Teni-yeit, Bu&M. 

Jack, Artocarpus, Tein-gnay, Burm . 

Red-dye, Morinda citrifolia, Nee-pa-tsay. 

" For many yeai^ past, a trade in sapan-wood 
from Mergni to Dacca has been prosecuted by 
the native boats, the article being obtained 
from the Sapan-wood forests lying near the 
frontier hills, from the Eastern side of which 
large supplies are annually imported through 
Bangkok into Singapore. It is also found 
throughout the valley of the Great Tenas- 
serim river, and is said by the Karens to be 
plentiful in the vicinity of the head waters of 
the ' Hoin bwai,' and * Dagyne.' In isolated 
patches it is found generally distributed 
throughout the whole provinces. 

" The dye obtained from the wood of the 
' Jack,' as prepared by the natives, is a bril- 
liant orange yellow, which is obtained by the 
additi6n of an infusion made from the leaves 
of the *Don-yat' producing a brilliancy of 
colour not excelled by the best English dyes. 
The new sacerdotal dress of the Poongyees 
evince the effect of this process, and were 
a specimen of the dyed article sent home it 
would be found to surpass most of the British 
range of dyes of its class, and as a process not 
requiring the application of any of tlie metallic 
bases as a mordant, would doubtless become an 
article of inquiry and consequent standai'd 
value. 

<' The red dye obtained from the roots of 
the Morinda citrifolia is equal in every respect 
to that of the sapan-wood ; it is in fact in general 
use with the natives for dyeing the yam of the 
native cloths, both silk and cotton ; and with 
the exception of some specimens of Java dyes 
obtained from the same tree, I have " he 
says" rarely seen better single colours of the 
kind ; it must be borne in mind in relation 
to such a comparison, that the use of a mineral 
mordant in the native process is unknown, 
and with the exception of weak ley made 
from the ashes of some of the plants of the 
jungles no other application is made beyond 
the simple solution of the extract from the 
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wood itself.*' — Dr. M asanas TenasseriWy Mr. 
E. O' Riley in Journ. Lid. Arch, 

TENG-KHAT, Burm. ? This is a heavy 
wood of Amherst, solid and fit for turning 
purposes ; used for rice-pounders, &c. — Cat. 
Ex. 1851. 

TENTUKIE, the Malayala name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about twelve or 
eighteen inches in diameter, and twelve feet 
high : it cannot be considered valuable. It 
is sometimes used by the natives for inferior 
and common purposes. — Edye on the Tim- 
ber of Ceylon. 

TENTOOLLEE or KOYAN, Uria ? 
In Cranjam, the common tamarind tree ? — 
Captain Macdonald, 

TEBMINALIA. This genus of plants 
is found in the tropical parts of Asia and 
America, and many of them furnish valuable 
timber and other useful products. The bark 
of Tenninatia arjnna is used in India, in 
medicine, for its astringency, and in dyeing as 
that pf Bucida buceros ii> Jamaica, and that 
of Terminalia benzoin in the Isle of France. 
The galls found on the leaves of T. chebula, 
are powerfully astringent, and used in dyeing 
yellow and black, the ripe fruit of T. bellerica 
is reckoned astringent, and that pf T. Moluc. 
cana is like it. That of T. chebula, in an un- 
ripe state, and of different ages (v. Fleming, 
As. Bes. XI, p. 182, 8vo.), has long been 
known under the names of black, yellow, and 
chebulic (Kaboolee from Ci^bool) myrobolans, 
and considered generally laxative. The fruit 
of T. citrina, as well as of T. angustifolia and 
T. Gaugetica is like that of T. chebula, and 
employed for the same purposes. The kernels 
, of T. catappa have the same hindi-pei-sian 
name, ^' badam" applied to them, as to those 
of the common almond, they are eaten as such, 
and are very palatable ; Dr. Royle had seen 
the tree as far north as Allahabad, in gardens. 
The kernels of T. Moluccana, and those of T. 
bellerica are also eaten. From the latt.er a 
gum exudes, as from Combretum alternifolium 
in south America : a milky juice is described 
as flowing from T, benzoin, Linn, f., which, 
being fragrant on drying, and resembling ben- 
zoin, is used in churches in the Mauritius as 
a kind of incense. — Royle, III. Him. Bot., 
p. 209. 

TERMINALIA, Species. Thuphanga, 
BuRU. A Tavoy timber tree. — Wall. 

TERMINALIA, Species. Dr. Mason says, 
that the Tenasserim province yields the T. 
chebula, and two other species. One of these 
he describes as " the bitter wood of Tenas- 
serim,** (is it the Theet kha ?) a small tree, 
used for boats in the neighbourhood of Am- 
herst, and exempt from the attack of the 



TERMINALU ALATA. 

teredo. Mr. Mason had never seen the tree, 
but its leaves and fruit were furnished to him 
by Mr. O'Riley, and they indicate it to be a 
species of Terminalia, and of the section Pen- 
tapt^ra. The good timber and bitter bark 
assimilate it to Roxburgh's P. Arjuna^ but 
the foliation is different. 

The other species, a large timber tree, is 
common in the interior, and its winged fruit 
indicates its connection with Dr. Roxburgh's 
genus Pentaptera. — Dr. Mason^s Tenasserim. 

TERMINALIA, Species. Hanagal, Can. 
A Mysore wood, used for furniture and house- 
building. — Captain JPuckle in Mad* Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

TERMINALIA,' Sf^ecies. Kosee, Tel. 
A tree of Ganjam and Groomsur, extreme 
height 50 feet, circumference 4 feet, and 
height from ground to the intei'section of the 
first branch, 22 feet. Used for posts, door 
frames and rafters, ' and burnt for firewood, 
being tolerably plentiful. — Captain Mae- 
donald. 

TERMINALIA, Species. Orjoono, Tel. 
Teiminalia alata ? T. glabra? A tree of 
Granjam, extreme height 100 feet, circumfer- 
ence 8 feet and height from ground to the inter- 
section of the firat branch, 36 feet. This la 
used for making boats in the same way as the 
Holondho and Jamo. TI)e tree is not very 
common in Goomsur, but abounds in the 
forests of Bodogoda. — Captain Macdonald. 

TERMINALIA ALATA, Ainslie, W. Ic. 
195. 

Terminalia tomentosa, RoaA, 



Keenjul? Mahr. 
Kunjul? ,, 
ArjuDa?? Sans. 
Kumbuk? Singh. 
Manidmn maram. Tail 
Muddi chettu. Tel. 



Kora-marthi maram. Can. 
Jungli karinj. DuK. 
Maroodum tree* Anolo- 

Tax. 
Asan? Hind. 

Jungly karinj. ,, 
Urjun??? 

The bark. 

Marudum bark. Eno. | Manidnm pattai. Tav. 

Arjuna. Sans. | Muddle patta. Tkl. 

A very large tree of the peninsula of India 
from Coimbatore noi*th to Chota Nagpore? 
furnishing a useful timber which is employed 
on the western coast, for house-building and 
making canoes. Dr. Wight had not seen it 
in use in the Coimbatore disti*ic(. He says 
that the tme only difiers externally, from the 
Curri-murdah (Terminalia glabra P by being 
hairy. Dr. Gibson seems to have been doubt* 
ful as to the identity of the tree, indicated by 
Dr. Wight, for, he thus remarks : — "Termi- 
nalia alata (P) Pentaptera paniculata, Keen-> 
jul(?) I believe that our Keenjul is here 
meant. It is common to the south, but not 
known to the northward. Wood is equal to 
the common Aeen. The Aurora cruiser was 
built of this wood.*' The wood of which a 
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TERMINALIA BELERICA. 



specimen was sent from Chota Nagpore to the 
Exhibition of 1862, as that of the Termin^lia 
alata? T. tomeotosa or Asan, Hind. ? was 
described as a hard, brown timber. — Drs, 
Wight and Gibson^ Cal Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TERMINALIA ANGUSTIFOLTA, Jwsq, 

Terminalia benzoin, Linn, \ Catappa benzoin, Garin. 
Narrow-leaved Terminalia. Sno. 

The dried milky juice of this small tree is 
fragi'ant and resembles benzoin, for which 
it is used &s a substitute in the Mauritius 
churches. Its fruit is used similarly to those 
of Terminalia chebula. — Voigt. 

TERMINALIA ARJUNA, ff. ^ A. 

Terminalia Berryi, W. d: A. 
Pentaptera arjiina, Roxb. 

„ angustifolia ? Roxb. 

Arjun. Beno. 

Touk-kyan. BURM. 

Belee waalkee. Can. 

Urjaua. DuK. 

Urjun-aadra? ,, 

White aeen. Anqlo-Hind. 

Arjun. UiNO. 

Urjen. 

Kahua. 



f» 



1* 



Koho. Hind. 
Kowah. , , of Jubbnlpore. 
Arjoon. Maiib. 
Sadura. „ 
Azun. ff 

Jumla of Panjab. 
Yellamarda. Tax. 
Telia ,, Tel. 
Eri maddee. 



)> 



This tree grows scantily in the Siwalik tract 
up to the Ravi, grows in Bengal and in the 
EiTawaddi jungles S. E. bf Surat It grows 
also, in Canara and Sunda, but only by rivei*s 
and streams mostly below theghats,and reaches, 
there, an immense size. As a forest tree, Dr. 
Gibson tells us, it is rare in the northern parts 
of the Bombay side, but very common in the 
south Eonkan, from Ramghur southward and, 
tiiere, too, always found in the vicinity of 
streams and rivers. It reaches, everywhere, 
a very large size, and is esteemed equal to the 
Black Aeen, though the rapidity of its growth 
would hardly countenance this opinion. In 
the Nagpore territories, according to Captain 
Sankey, it grows almost exclusively, on the 
banks of rivera, and to an enormous size ; but, 
being in that province frequently rotfen at the 
faeai't, it does not always i-eward the labour of 
cutting. Mr. Jacob writing from the Central 
Provinces says, Terminalia arjuna, bellerica, 
chebula, and tomentosa, are abundant, but none 
of real value as compared with several other 
timbera. The last-mentioned is the best, but 
when seasoned becomes so hard, and has such 
a cross-grain, tliat it is next to impossible to 
work it nicely. In Pegu, Dr. McClelland 
mentions that next to teak, the most valuable 
kinds of timber found in abundance, in the 
sonthem forests of Pegu, are Pentaptera 
glabra, and P. arjuna, which present clean 
trunks of six to eight feet in diameter, and fifty 
to eighty feet high, without a branch ; they 
would afford excellent mast-pieces and spars 



of Pegu, and consists of two kinds, both of 
equal value. He adds that its wood is dark* 
brown, and the timber is as strong as teak and 
usually attains a girth of from seven to nine 
feet, with height in still more lofty propor- 
tion. This timber had never, he believes, 
been fairly tried for ship-building. In Nag- 
pore, the timber of Arjoon is of a deeper red 
than Bejasar, more of a brown-red. It is 
heavy, but splits freely when exposed to the 
sun's rays, whi(e-anr.s attack it. Its strength 
is undoubted, and carefully selected speci- 
mens would, Captain Sankey thiuks, be valu- 
able. He classes it as a tie-beam and rafter 
wood. In Nagpore, the length of the timber 
is from 1 8 to 30 feet, and girth fi*om 4^ to 4 
feet, and it sells there at 5^ annas the cubic 
foot. The bark is justly celebrated as an 
application to wounds. — Voigt, Drs, Gibson, 
McClelland and Mason, Captain Sankey, 
— W. Jacob, Esq,, C. P. 

TERMINALIA BELERICA, Soxb. ; 
Cor. PL ; Rheede, 

Terminalia punctata, Roth, f 
Myrobalanus bellerica ? 



Bahira. Sans. 
Booloo-gaaa. Sinoh. 
Tandi maram. Tam. 
Tani kaia maram. 
Tonda maram. 
Cattu elupa. 
Tondi chettu. 
Tadi cbottu. 
Katthu elupsB. 
Babadba. 
Bahadrha. 



Tel. 
>> 



Beleyluj. Ab. 
Bttbura. BfiNCk 
Tit-aeim. ? BURM. 
Yebela. Can. 
Bulla. DuK. 
Bellerio myrobalan. Exg. 
Beheyra ? Hind. 
Berda. Mahr. 
Yehela. „ 
Tani. Malral. 
Beleyleh. Pers. 

This very large forest tree has a straight 
ti*unk and a spreading head : the flowers have 
an offensive smell. It grows, says Dr. Stewart, 
in the Siwalik hills, up to the Indus and north of 
Peshawar. Its wood there is yellowish, coarse- 
grained and liable to be eaten by white-ants. 
In Kuraaon, it is a large handsome tree yield- 
ing logs of yellowish white timber of 30 to 40 
feet and 6 to 7 feet in girth, moderately 
durable and used in house carpentry. It 
grows in Ceylon, up to an elevation of 2,000 
feet, on the open grassy plains, and it is found 
in the peninsula of India and in Pegu. In 
Coimbatore, the tree is not uncommon in the 
Walliar jungles, but is considered of no value 
there. The wood is white and soflt and though 
said by Dr. Roxburgh to be durable, it is not 
much used in that district. It ig, however, 
conjectured by Dr. Wight that a large tree, of 
the same vernacular name occurs in Malabar. 
This other tree is hollowed out for canoes, 
which however are said not to be lasting, 
and is perhaps the T. BeiTyi, which also 
attains a large size and is more nearly allied 
to the Karri murdah (Terminalia glabra ?) as 



for naval purposes, and might be tried for gun- belonging to the same section of the genus, 
carriages. Dr. Mason says this valuable *In the Bombay presidency, this is one of the 
timber is found gi*owing in all the teak forests largest and finest looking trees in the forest 
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and is found abundantly both in all the inland 
and the coast jungles, but although straight, 
and of great scantling, it is quite useless as a 
building timber, being immediately attacked 
by worms. Dr. Gibson, writing on the timber 
trees of Canaraand Sunda, and noticing Taree 
Mura, Can, Yehela, Mahr, Terminalia bellerica, 
observes that it is common both above and 
below, and is one of the greatest trees in the 
forest. Wood serviceable for houses, but 
not first rate ; used also for plank. In 
Oanjam and Goomsur it is said by Captain 
Macdouald to be a tolerably common tree ; 
it attains an extreme height of 50 feet, and 
from the ground to the intersection of the 
•first branch, is 10 feet. The wood is said to 
be of no use there, but its fruit is used medi- 
cinally. It is common, Dr. Brandis tells us, 
throughout British Burmah, but the wood is 
not used. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 40, in a 
full-grown tree on good soil, there, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 80 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet. Dr. McClelland 
says that in the Pegu, Tounghoo and Thai*a- 
waddy forests, it is a large timber tree with a 
white coloured wood, and would answer for 
all purposes of house-building. Mr. Fergus- 
son says that in Ceylon, its wood is used for 
coffee casks, packing cases, catamarans and 
grain measures. — Drs, Wight, Gibson, Bran- 
dts, McClelland, Cleg horn and Stewart, Cap- 
tain Macdonald, Voigt, Mr, B, Thompson. 
(Note. — ^Particular attention seems desirable 
to ascertain the character of this wood.) 

TERMINALIA BERRYI, W. ^ A. 

Pentaptera sngustifolift, Roxb, 

Vellay mardah wood. 1 VeUai maradu. Tam. 
AifOLO-TAM. I VaUay murdah maram. ,, 

This is a tree of the peninsula of India, 
which attains a very large size, especially at 
the foot of the western ghats, where it is used 
for canoes. It is not indigenous in the Bom- 
bay forests, and has been introduced into 
Coimbatore. The bark is quite smooth and 
nearly as gi*een as the leaves. The wood is 
white, described as of ordinary quality, but is 
used on the Malabar coast for canoes and for 
making the broad wooden platters in use 
among fishermen and ship lascars.— Dr«. 
Wight, Gibson, Voigt. (Note.—Thia is the 
same as T. arjuna ?) 

TERMINALIA BLA.LATA, Wall. 

Pentaptera bialata. Roxb. 
Lein. Bur&l 
A tree of the mountainous parts of India, 
common in British Burmah and growing in 
Martaban, but the wood is not used. A cubic 
foot weighs lbs. 39. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil the average length of the trunk to 
the first branch is 80 feet, and average girth 



measured at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet. 
--Voigt, Dr. Brandis, CaL Cat, Ex. 1862. 
{Note — Major Beddome considers this to be 
identical with T. tomentosa. 

TERMINALIA CATAPPA, Linn.; 

Roxb, ; W, Sf A. ; Rheede. 

Terminalia Moluccana, Lam. 
Terminalia myrobalana, Kotk. 
Terminalia subcordata, Willd. 
Terminalia intermedia, Spr, 
Juglans catappa, Lour. 






Catappa. Malay. 
Ada maram. Maueal. 
Ingndi. Sans. 
Nattu vadom maram. Tah. 
Vadom chettu. Tsu 
Badam chettu. 
Badama „ 



tv 



Natta vadom cottay. Tam. 
Badome vittulu. Tel. 



Badam. Beno. Duk. 
Indian almond tree. Eno. 
Country almond tree. 
Bengal almond tree. 
Badami Uikd. 

Jungli Badam. ,, 
Bengali hadam. Mahh. 

The fruit. 

Badam-i-hindj. DuK. 
Hinghudie. Sans. 

A beautiful tree, common in the gardens of 
Europeans and Natives, of the Madras and 
Bombay presidencies. It attains a laige size 
in Malabar, where the wood is much esteemed, 
and in the foi*ests of tlie Godaveiy, it is said 
to be very strong. Dr. Gibson, however, says 
that th« wood does not appear to him to be of 
avemge quality or fit either for public or 
domestic purposes, except as firewood. The 
English in India call it the Indian almond tiw 
with reference to the oval and flattened shape 
of its fruit. The kernel, however, is cylindri- 
cal, it is eaten and palatable. Mr. T^JithjiTn 
says, in Nalla mallai, it is a serviceable wood 
chiefly used as posts. Its colour is yellowish 
brown and it has a close grain. Captain 
Beddome says tliat as it occurs in the forests 
of the Godavery, the wood is very strong, and 
Dr. Voigt says the wood is good. — Useful 
Plants, Voigt, Drs. Gibson, Wight and 
Cleghorn, Captain Beddome, 

TERMINALIA CREBVLA, R^tz. ; W. 
^ A, ; Roxb, 

Terminalia reticulata, BoHi. in Usefvl Plants, 
Terminalia myrobalanua citrijia, Kmn in do, 

Heliji Kabnie. Ab. 
Hari tuki. Beng. 
Kya zu ? BuRU. 
Kayubin ? ,, 
Pangab? ,, 
Pilla-marrada. Can. 
Alali mara. 
Alii mara. 
Allibi kai mara. 
Hirda. DuK. 
Huldab. • „ 
Pilla murda wood. Anglo- 

Cah. 
Hordah. GoND. 
H&r. Hind. 
Hara. ,. 






>» 



Umbed her. ? Hnro. 
Hurr of Kumaon. 
Hyrab of ,, 
Heerda. Hahr. 
Heari. „ 

Rodorka maram. Haleat* 
Helileh-i-kalan. Pbbs. 
Haritaka. Sans. 
Aralu-gasfl. Singh. 
Pilla marda. Tax. 

Kadukai maram. „ 
Karaka chettu. „ 
Kaiakaia obettu. » 
L arakata aringi. 
Koreda. 






This tree grows in Ceylon, in both the 

peninsulas of India and northwards to Nepanl, 

^and everywhere is a large tree. In Ceylon its 

wood is dark coloured, heavy and hard. Its 

heart-wood is used for superior furniture, but 
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is cross-grained and difficult to work. In 
Coimbatore, it is of gigantic size, furnishing 
planks three feet broad. There, its wood is 
of a dark colour, heavy and hard, sustaining a 
weight of about lbs. 400, but is very cross- 
grained, and difficult to work. In Canara and 
Sunda, it abounds above the ghat^, aud the 
wood it yields is of average quality for houses. 
To the Bombay jungles it is more rare than on 
high table land on and near the ghats. The 
wood there, also, is strong and rather hard, 
but on that side of India it does not reach any 
great size, and is generally gnarled, owing to 
the exposed situations in which it grows. 
Also, Dr. Gibson is of opinion thai in describ- 
ing it as a most gigantic tree, Dr. Wight must 
have confounded the wood of Termiualia 
bellerica with that of this tree. Captain Bed- 
dome says its timber from the Godavery is 
veiy hard. In Ganjam and Goomsur, where 
it is tolerably plentiful, its extreme height is 
45 feet, circumference 4^ feet, and its height 
from the ground to the intei*section of the first 
branch is 20 feet, and it is employed for the 
beams and raf%ei*s of houses, but chiefly for 
firewood, on account of its abundance. On 
the Godavery it is said to yield a very hard 
valuable timber. In Nagpore, according to 
Captain Sankey, the average size of its timber 
is 16 feet with a girth of 4^ feet, and it sells 
there at 6^ annas per cubic foot. There, the 
Hurda has a yellowish coloured wood which 
becomes very dark on the outside in the pro- 
cess of seasoning, it is attacked by white ants, 
and is inferior in strength to teak, appears to 
have but little essential oil, and is said to be 
veiy subject to dry rot. Its value is prin- 
cipally from the ease with which it works. 
It grows to be a large tree in the Siwalik 
tract up to the Peshawur valley. The wood 
is yellowish, hard and heavy, and it is used 
for agricultural implements, but is not valued. 
According to Dr. McClelland, in Pegu, it is a 
large timber tree, plentiful throughout the 
teak forests, and yielding wood of a red colour, 
strong, adapted for house-building. Dr. 
Brandis adds that it is common on the hills of 
British Burmah, and gives a valuable wood, 
used for yokes and canoes, the heart- wood 
being yellowish brown. A cubic foot weighs 
lbs. 53. In Pegu, in a full-grown tree on 
good soil the average lengtli of the trunk to 
the first branch is 80 feet, and the average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
1 2 feet. It sells there at 1 2 annas per cubic 
foot. Dr. Cleghorn says that when used in 
Southern India as sleepers for railways, it 
appeal's to be liable both to the attacks of 
fungi and of the carpenter bee. Its fruit is 
used by tanners. The leaves are punctured 
by an insect, and hollow galls are developed, 
which are powerfully astringent, and answer 



well for tanning and making ink. They also 
yield, for chint^ painters and carpet weavers, 
their best and most durable yellow. (Roxb.) 
The fruit which is largely exported is well 
known for its dyeing properties, yielding also 
a black dye, and is substituted for gall nuts. 
It is also used medicinally. The astringent 
bark is also said to be employed in tanning. 
The fruit and galls are used by dyers and 
harness makers : with alum they give a 
durable yellow, with feiTuginous mud, an ex- 
cellent black, and they make useful ink. The 
unripe fruit are known as black, yellow and 
chebulic {Kabnli) myrobalans fi'om their 
colours, which vary so, according to age. — 
Drs. Gibson, Wight, McClelland, Voigt, 
Stewart, and Brandis^ Captains Macdonald, 
Beddomc and Sankey, Messrs. Latham and 
Thompson, Thwaites. 

TERMINALIA CHEBULA. 

Hurr. Hyrah. 
In Kumaon, a small tree with timber more 
dnra])le than that of T. bellerica. — Mr. R. 
Thompso7i. 

TERMINALIA CITRINA, Roxb. 1 

MyrobalaDus citrina, Gertn^ \ Huri tukL Beng. 

A very large and tall timber tree of Assam 
and the Khassya hills. The wood is very 
hard and shunned by insects. The fruit is 
used as that of T. chebula.— Foi^/, Roxb.y 
Ft. Ind., Vol II, p. 436. 

TERMINALIA CORIACEA, W. Sf A. 



Pentaptera coriacea, Roxb. 



Can. 



11 



11 



Aeen. Maub. 
ArreiQUti maram. 
Karra maradu. 



Tam. 



Mairthee. 

Muddi. 

Muttee. 

Ayni. „ of N. Can. 

A large tree of the peninsula of India, and 
very common in Malabar, both above and 
below the ghauts. The wood, there, is very 
durable, and is used in house, ship and boat- 
building. In Canara and Sunda, it is the 
most common tree in the large jungles both 
above and below the ghats, and is there used 
for beamb and pillars for houses : also for 
ships and boats. The heart wood is one of 
the most durable known. It seems to be this 
tree to which Dr. Gibson alludes when he 
mentions that it has small dull yellow fiowers, 
that its wood is strong, hard and heavy, 
and made into solid wheels for bufialo carts, 
and that several of the forest revenue ofiicers 
have expressed their opinion that the export- 
ing of Aeen for " keeta" or firewood, should 
be prohibited. It is employed by the Tele- 
graph department for posts, along with sal 
and teak. It is a valuable, well known 
timber tree of tlie Godaveiy forests. — Dr$. 
Gibson and Cleghorn, Forests and Gardens^ 
p. 267, Voigt, p. 38, Captain Beddome. 
{Note — The Accn or Ayni of Malabar, is the 
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Took kyan. Burm. 
Curry murdah wood. 

ANaLO-TAH. 

Aeon?? Maur. 
Mairthee ? ? Mahr. 
Saj, Sein, Assoin. „ 



Artocarpus hirsuta. Major Beddome consi- 
ders this to be ideutical with y. tomentosa.) 

TERMINALIA GANGETICA, Roxb. 
A tree of the banks of the Ganges. — Roxb., 
Vol. II, p. 437. 

TERMINALIA GLABRA, W. ^ A. 

Terminal ia crenulata, 2>. C. f 
Pentaptera glabra, Hoxb. 
„ obovata^ />. C. 

Koombook-gass. Si:7gh. . 
Marutha Tarn, of Ceylon. 
Karai marudu maram. 

Tam. 
Nalla maddi chetta. TjSL. 
Sahajo. Uria. 

A valuable timber tree with a large and 
lofty trunk, a native of Sylhet, Monghyr, it 
occurs in the easteiii Pallee Dhoon, and as a 
gigantic tree in eastern Dehra Dhoon and in 
the valley of the Ganges. It grows through- 
out the peninsula of India, south to Ceylon, 
where it is very abundant up to an elevation 
of 2,000 feet. It is a large tree in Coimbatore, 
and is found abundantly in all the coast 
jungles of the Bombay Presidency, as also 
in those above the ghauts. The wood is 
dark coloured, very hard, heavy and strong, 
inch bars bearing from 430 to 450 lbs., 
and in 1850, large beams of it were, readily 
procurable for house-building, for which and 
many other purposes it is valuable. It is 
a good wood for trenails, but they should 
have a second seasoning after they are manu- 
factured, as there is a material shrinking 
immediately after the piece has been cut out of 
the log and shaped and their ends should be 
ilippcd in tar to preserve them. According 
to Captain Macdonald, in Ganjam and Goom- 
sur, its extreme height is 60 feet, circum- 
ference 4^ feet and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first branch, 30 feet : it 
is one of the commonest trees in those jungles, 
cattle sheds are sometimes floored with it, and 
rice-pounders are also said to be occasionally 
made of it ; it is extensively used for firewood 
and in making potash. The bark is used for 
tanning. — Drs. Wight, Cleghorn and Gibson, 
Voigt, Thwaites, Captains Beddome and 
Macdonald, Mr, Latham, (iVote— Major 
Beddome considers this to be identical with 
T. tomentosa.) 

TERMINALIA MACROCARPA, Brandts. 

Htouk-gyau. Borm. 
One of the largest trees in Pegu, and very 
common ; the stems are of very regular shape ; 
hcartwood dark-brown, and used for house 
posts and planking. A cubic foot weighs lbs. 
58. In a full-grown tree on good soil, the 
average length of the trunk to the first branch 
is 80 feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 12 feet — Dr. Brandts, 
Cal. Cat, Ex. 18G2. 



TERMINALIA MOLUCCANA, Willde. 

Kala drooma. Sans. 
A native of the mountainous countries of 
the N. E. of Bengal.— A>z^. F. L v. II,p. 433. 

TERMINALIA PANICULATA, W.^ J. 

Pentaptera paniculata, Roxb. ; Fl, fnd. % p. 462. 
IVIardah. Tam. | Maddee. Tkl. 

A tree of Malabar and the Circars, of tlic 
valleys of the Concanrivera near then* sources, 
at Courtallum and abundant in the jungles 
south-east of Surat. Its timber is good. — 
Voigt, Roxb. 

TERMINALIA PARVIFLORA, Thto. 

Combretum decandrara. ? | Hampalanda-gaas. SiKGU. 
In Ceylon, this tree is found on the mar- 
gins of woods in the central provinces, up to 
an elevation of 4,000 feet, and abundant in 
the Ambagamowa district, wood hard and 
he&Yj.^Thw. JSn. PI. Zeyl, p. 103, Mr. 
Fergusson. 

TERMINALIA PROCERA, Roxb. A 
large tree of the Andaman islands, a charm- 
ing species. — Roxb. Fl. Ltd., Vol. II, p. 429. 

TERMINALIA RUBRICA ? 

Tam. 



Beleyleh. Ab. 
Btihira. BsNO. 
Vibbituka Sans. 



Taudra maram. 
Tundi. Tkl. 
Tani of Rheedo. 



TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA, IT. Jr. A. 

Pentaptera tomentosa, J?ox6. Fl. Ind. 



Ashan. Beng. 
Aana ? ? „ 
Piya-slial. Bbno. 
Mairthee. Can. 
Madi. „ 

Mutte. „ 

Karrai mutti. Can. 
Ayni of N. Can. ? 
PiasaL DuK. 



Asan. DoK. Hind. Pakj. 
Eyne. Hind, of Nagpore. 
Ejn. Mahr. 
Saj. „ of Nagpore 

Sein. Pakjar 
Maradu maram. Tav. 
Carru maradu. „ 

Arre-mutte. „ ? 

Nalla maddi. Tel. 

Grows in the Siwalik hills, west to the 
Ravi. It occupies a large proportion of the 
forest lands of Kumaon and Gurhwal, in tlie 
low ranges and warm valleys of the Doou and 
hill forests. Its dark-brown timber, when 
seasoned is said to make good beams and 
rafters, but it splits if in planks. l-iogs 50 feet 
long and 6 or 7 feet in mid girth are obtainable 
in the Kumaon forests. It grows in the Cen- 
tral Provinces, common in the ghauts of the 
Malabar coast, grows in the Concans, and at 
Monghir, Rajmahal and Oude, gi'ows in 
abundance in the Nalla mallai and is a well 
known valuable timber in the forests of tlie 
Godaveiy. In the Madi'as Pitjsidency, it is 
used for house-building, it bears a good trans- 
verse strain and is a wood much esteemed for 
all railway purposes. The Asan tree of Luck- 
now grows spontaneously in the Taraee jun- 
gles, and its wood is, there, considered durable 
and elastic and, for many purposes, preferable 
to sal. Writing of it as it occurs in Nagpoi"c, 
Captain Sank cy says, that like Bojasnr thi* 
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TETRANTHERA- 



THA-BOTEKEE. 



timber has white wood surrounding the body 
and heart, which is of a blackish colour ; the 
ring however in this case does not exceed 1^ 
inch in breadth. The dark wood is exceed- 
ingly heavy, being exactly of the same 
weight as water, and has a much more wind- 
ing grain than Bejasai*. In strength it is far 
superior to all its forest congeners, and from 
the strength given by Barlow for American 
teak, it even appears to excel that celebrated 
timber. Unfortunately, he adds, its length, 
in Nagpore is limited, seldom furnishing more 
than a 20 feet tie beam, from the crooked 
manner in which the tree grows. It is a 
difficult timber to work up, splits freely when 
in exposed situations, and by all accounts is 
very subject to dry rot. Were the latter 
defect over-eome by the steeping process, and 
the former guarded against, he knows of no 
timber which can bear a comparison with it ; 
for the joists of a terraced roof it would be 
invaluable. White ants will not attack it. 
He ranks it both as a tie beam and rafter 
wood. He says that, in Nagpore, its average 
length is 18 feet, and average girth 4^ feet, 
and the maxima 28 to 24 feet, and its selling 
price 5 annas the cubic foot. — Captains 
Sankey and Beddome, ' Voigt^ Cal, Cat Ex. 
1862, Mr. Thompson. (iVb/c— Major Bed- 
dome considers T. glabra, W. ^ A. ; T. 
coriacea, fV, S^ A.j and T. bialata, fFalL to 
be identical with T. tomentosa.) 

TERMINAIJA VIOLATA, McClelland. 

Lai-bwai. BURM. 

A large timber tree, plentiful throughout the 
Pegu, Tonghoo and Tharawaddy forests. 
Wood of a white colour and well suited for all 
purposes of house-building. — McClelland, 

TERNSTRCEMIA, Species, 

Puzzoen zwa. BUBM. 

A large tree of Tavoy, used in building. — 
Dr. Wallich. 

TERBUWALI. Can. ? A wood of S. 
Canara, used for building purposes. — Madras 
Cat. Ex. 1852. 

TERU-KUNDLE, the Tamil name of a 
tree which grows to about two feet in 
diameter, and twelve feet in height. It is 
used in country vessels, and produces a fi*uit 
which is eaten by the natives. — Edye on the 
Timber of Ceylon. 

TETRAMELES NUDIFLORA, R. Br. 
W.Ic. 

Jungle Bendy of Bombay, i Weenong of Java. 

A large tree of Ceylon. — TAw., quoted by 
Mr. JS*ergttsson, 

TETRANTHERA. A genus of plants, 
belonging to the Lauraceae. 



T. apetalay Roxb. 

Kukoor chita. Bkno. I Kutmurrub. Hind. 
Myda lakri. HiNir. j 

A tree of peninsular India, Kumaon and 
Gurhwal, Bengal and Assam, and of the 
northern pai*t of New Holland. Wood white, 
moderately hard, fine-grained and durable. — 
Dr. Voigty Mr. Thompson. 

T. Gardneri, Thw. A tree 40 to 50 feet 
high of the central province of Ceylon, at an 
elevation of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. Wood used 
as timber. 

T. glaherrimoy Thw., a small Ceylon tree, 
at 4,000 feet elevation. 

T. longifolia, T. ligusti*ina, T. iteodaphne, 
are small or moderate-sized trees of Ceylou, 
yielding timber : T. nemoralis and T. ovali- 
folia also of 'Ceylon, the last a timber tree 
30 to 40 feet high. 

T. monopetala. 

BuTo kukur ohettu. Beng. I Jangli Rai Am. Hind. 
NaraohettiL Tel. | 

* A small-sized tree in Kumaon and Gurh- 
wal forests, with a trunk of 12 and girth of 3 
feet. Wood white, moderately hard, fine- 
gituned and durable. — Voigty Roxb., Thwaites, 
Messrs. Thompson and Fergusson. 

TETRANTHERA NITIDA, Roxb. 

A useful timber tree which grows in Assam, 
in the Garrow hills, from which canoes full 
fifty feet long are made. — Voigt, 

TETRANTHERA ROXBURGHII. 

Maida. Chandna. ^IND. | Bo-mee-gaaa. Singh. 

A tree of the Panjab, the peninsula and 
Ceylon, where its timber is extensively used 
for planks and rafters. The bark is called 
'' maidasak" in native phaimacoposia.— Messrs. 
Fergtissony Thompsony Thwaites. 

THAB BAN. Bdrm. This Amherat 
timber is used for boat-building and making 
carts ; timber sometimes 70 feet long : it is a 
teak, but rather heavier than the usual kind. 
Specific gi-avity 0-814.— Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THA BHAN. a timber of Tavoy used 
for canoes. — Mr. Blundell. 

THAB-IA KING ? A tree of Akyab, but 
not plentiful. It is a large wood, but not 
much in use.— C0/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA BONG PEW. Buem. A timber 
tree, of maximum girth 2 cubits and maximum 
length 15 feet, abundant on the sea-coast from 
Amherst to Mergui. When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is liable to attacks from worm, 
rots readily, and is a brittle inferior wood. — 
Captain Dance. 

THA-BOTE-KEE. Burm. A Tenas- 
serim timber ti-ee, of maximum girth 3 cubits, 
and maximum length 18 feet. Scarce, but 
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TIIA-KllWOT. 



THA-PYKE-THA. 



found all over the province near the sea and 
at tho mouths of rivers. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is a short fibred, brittle, 
yet soft wood, and not durable. — Captain 
Dance, 

THA-BWOT-GYEE. Burm In Am- 
herst a good heavy valuable timber, somewhat 
like iron wood. — Cat. Ex, 1851. 

. TIIA-BYA ? A tree of Akyab, which 

grows to a large size, and is plentiful. It is 

sometimes used for planking. — Cal, Cat. 
Bx. 1862. 

THABYAY-NEE. Burm. In Tavoy, a 
strong, close-grained, brownish-grey wood ; 
used for house-posts. — Mr, Blundell in Cat. 
Ex, 1851. 

THA BYAY-NEE, Bdrm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximam girth 3 
cubits, maximum length 23 feet, found very 
abundant all over the Tenasserim and Marta- 
ban provinces, when seasoned it floats in water. 
It is an inferior brittle wood, used by Burmese 
in short pieces for the props of houses. — 
Captain Dance, 

THA BYA NEE, Burm. 

Red jambo. £ng. 

A tree of Moulmein, used for building mate- 
rials.— Coi. Cat. Ex. 1862. (J^o/c— Are 
the last four woods identical ?) 

THA-BYION. In Amherst, a useful tim- 
ber, probably a Eugenia. — Dr. Wallich. 

THA-BYAY-YNET-GHEE, Bubm., 
meaning with large leaves. A tree of maxi- 
mum girth 3 cubits, maximum length 22 
feet, widely scattered inland, all over the pro- 
vinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned it floats in water. It is a 
tolerably good and tough wood, and is spoken 
of by Dr. McClelland as a strong and close- 
grained timber. — -Captain Dance* 

THA-BY-KE or THA-BAY-KYA, Burm. 
Described as a kind of oak growing in Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 1^ 
cubits, and maximum length 16 feet. Not 
abundant, but scattered in all inland forests, 
all over the provinces. When seasoned, it 
floats in water. It is a sufliciently light, yet 
durable, straight-grained, tough wood : used 
by Burmese for posts, building purposes 
generally, and various other objects. This 
wood is recommended as likely to prove ex- 
cellent for helves, and if it could be procured 
in sufficient quantities, would be unrivalled 
for shot boxes. — Captain Dance. 

THA-DOOP ? A plentiful ti-ee of Akyab, 
furnishing a small wood, but not much in use. 
— Cai. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-KHWOT. This Amherst wood is 
useful for sandals ; it is a kind of white teak. 
Cat. Ex. 1851. 



THAMMAI. A native of Amherst^ a 
strong, handsome wood, like ^giceras, or 
Amherst box-wood. — Cat, Ex. 1862. 

THA-KHOOT, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood is used in ordinary house-baild- 
ing.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-MAN-THA, Bubm. A ti-eeofMonl- 

mein, wood used as an ordinary building ma- 
terial. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THANDRAIKYA, Tbl. In the Nalla 

Mallai, an ash coloured wood, resembles 
hickory in fibre,' is close and tough, and would 
be a very useful wood. — Mr, Latham, 

THA-NAT-KHEE, Burm. A timber tree 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maxi- 
mum girth 3^ cubits, and maximum length 
30 feet. Said to be abundant all over the 
provinces, but has not been easily obtained in 
Mouhnein. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a durable, yet light wood with a very 
straight grain ; used for every purpose by 
the Burmese, and much recommended for 
helves. — Captain Dance. 

THA-NAT. In Amherst, is a kind of 
grey teak. 

THA-NAT-THAYT-PEW-THA, Bdrm. 

A very abundant timber tree in Amherst^ 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 2 
cubits, and maximum length 15 feet. — Cap- 
tain Dance. 

THAN-KYA, Burm. A native of Amherst, 
the fruit of this tree is employed for ring- 
worm. The wood is like that of tlie Saul, 
Shoi^a robusta. 

TIIANNA-DAN, Burm. A native of 
Amherst, and said to be a fruit tree ; it has a 
reddish-brown, heavy wood, fit for machinery 
or other purposes requiring great strength ; 
it is totally exempt from attacks of insects, 
but somewhat liable to split.— CW. Ex. 1851, 

THAN-THAT, Burm. Veiy diflicul't to 
procure, but found inland up the Gyne and 
Attaran rivers, in the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is a capital wood, very durable ; used by 
Karens for bows, foi: shoulder yokes, speai- 
handles and many other purposes. Excellent 
for hammer handles from its tough fibre. — 
Captain Dance, 

TH.\N-THAT. An Amherst wood, used 
for stocks of various instruments ; it is a 
capital wood, and seems to be a kind of Saul. 
—Cat Ex, 1851. 

THAN-THAT-GYEE, Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein ; used for building materials. — Cal, 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THA-PYKE-THA,BuRM. A tree of Am- 
herst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girtli 
5 cubits, and maximum length 30 feet. It id 
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THAYET-KYA. 

very aliaiidant along the banks of rivers, all 
over the provinces. When seasoned, it floats 
in water. It is a wood of no durability. — 
Captain Dance. 

THARANCHILLY, Tam. A Travan- 
core wood of a bamboo colour, 5 to 8 feet in 
circumference ; used for canoes only. — Colo- 
nel JS*rith, 

THARANJULLA, Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a bamboo colour, sp. gravity 0*576 ; 
used for common building. — Col. Frith. 

THAU-BAUN-PO, Bdrm. A wood of 
Tavoy, an inferior wood, used for common 
canoes. — Mr BlundelL 

THAU-GAET-THIT-TOO, Burm. An 
inferior wood of Tavoy. — Mr, BlundelL 

THA-YAY-BEW, Burm. Maximum 
girth 2 cubits, and maximum length 20 feet. 
Not very abundant, but found inland all over 
the provinces of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
When seasoned, it floats in water. It is not 
a durable wood. — Captain Dance. 

THA- YIN-GEE, Burm. A small tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
girth ^ cubit, and maximum length 6 feet. 
Abundant all over the provinces. When 
seasoned it floats in water. It is utt^^rly use- 
less except for firewood. — Captain Dance. 

TIIAY-KYA-BA, Burm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 
cubits, and maximum length 24 feef, very 
abundant, but straggling inland all over the 
provinces. When seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is used for house posts, but is not a durable 
wooil. — Captain Dance, 

THAY-THA, Burm. In Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui, of maximum girth 3 cubits, and 
maximum length 22 feet, widely scattered in- 
land all over the provinces. When seasoned, 
it flouts in water. It is a tolerably good and 
tough wood, liable to rot in store, and there- 
fore not recommended. — Captain Dance. 

TIIAYYO-TFIA, Burm. In Amherst, 
Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum girth 5 
cul>its, and maximum length 25 feet. Very 
abundant all over the Tenasserim and Marta- 
ban provinces. When seasoned, it floats in 
water. It is a useless wood ; rots very quick- 
ly, and is only used for temporary buildings. 
Captain Dance. 

THAYET-KYA, Burm. A Tenasserim 
wood, of maximum girth 2 cubits, and maxi- 
mum length 20 feet. Not very abundant, 
but occasionally procurable inland near the 
back of hills near Moulmein and here and 
there all over the provinces. When seasoned. 



THENG-GAN. 

THEE KH YA TIIA. A timber of maxi- 
mum girth 1 cubit, and maximum length 12 
feet. Very abundant all over the Tenassenm 
and Martaban provinces, in Amherst, Tavoy 
and Mergui : when seasoned, it floats in water. 
It is a very crooked-grained perishable wood ; 
and not recommended. — Captain Dance, 

THE-LA-BAY, Burm. A timber tree of 
Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, of maximum 
girth 3 cubits, and maximum length 20 feet. 
Not very abundant, but obtained from Tavoy, 
Mergui and Yea. • When seasoned it floats in 
water. It is a brittle wood, useless for 
ordnance purposes, though employed by Bur- 
mese for house posts and to support the shafts 
of wells. — Captain Dance. 

THEET-PHYIOU. This is a native of 
Amherst, it resembles Acacia serissa ; it is a 
useful white wood, is used for fan handles, 
and would answer for common carpentiy. — 
Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THEET-TA-GYEE. A Tavoy woo<l, 
suitable for common carpentry— JIfr.B/wnrfei/. 

THEET-TO. This is a native of Amherst, 
is said to be a fruit tree ; it is a dark-brownish 
grey, hard, heavy wood, and employed in boat- 
building, making carts, cfec— Car. Ex. 1851. 

TflEET-YA-HAN. In Tavoy, a close- 
grained teak, used for posts. — Mr. BlundelL 

TIIEET-YA-NEE. In Tavoy, a close- 
grained brown wood ; rather shaky.— i/r. 
BlundelL 

THEEl-YA. In Amherst, employed for 
rice-grinders or pounders. It is a superior, 
compact, close, tough, brown wood, fit for any- 
thing requiring great strength and durability. 
—Cat. Ex. 1851. 

THEET-YA-PYIOU. A heavy strong 
wood of Tavoy. — Mr. BlundelL 

THEIM, Burm. ? A timber of Amherst, 
used as house-posts, rafters and general pur- 
poses of carpentry.-— Ca/. Ex. 1851. 

THEM-MAI-THA, Bubm. A very 
abundant wood, found all over the provinces 
of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, on both sides 
of the Moulmein river and on the sea-coast. 
Its maximum length is 12 feet and maximum 
girtli 2i cubits ; and, when seasoned, it floats 
in water. It burns with an intense heat, and 
is therefore used in preparing salt : it is 
recommended as an excellent wood for fuel 
for steamers, and proTbably would be a good 
charcoal wood. — Capt. Dance. 

THENG-GAN, Burm. This wood, a 
native of Amherst, is employed for house- 
posts, carts, boat-building, paddles and oars. 
It is an excellent compact wood, fit for gun 



it floats in water. It is durable and light, 

and a goodwood for helves. — Captain Dance. \ caniages. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 
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THESPESIA POPULNEA. 

THESPESIA POPULNEA, Lam. ; W. 

Ic. ; W. 4- A. 

Hibiscus populneiis, Roxh, 
MalavLscus populneus, Gcertn. 



Poresh. Ben. 
Poo-arasoo. Can. 
Paras pipaL DUK. 
Tulip tree. Eng. 
Portia tree. ,, 
BendL Mahr. 
Surya-gasB. Singh. 
This tree is general 



Pursa maram. Tam. 
Pursung kai maram. Tam. 
Puvarasa maram. „ 

Gangaravi. Tel. 
Muni gangaravi. ,, 

Gangaravi wood tree. 

Anglo-Tel. 
y met with in Ceylon 

and in Southern India, in avenues, or lining 
roads, but is in most abwndance near the sea. 
It is of quick growth and yields a good shade, 
but is inconvenient on road sides and in gar- 
dens from the quantities of leaves it sheds, 
and the numerous largo flowers which fall. 
It is commonly planted from cuttings, from 
which cause, perhaps, it is often hollow in the 
centre. It yields, when ripe, very strong, 
hard, tough and durable timber, with a colour 
like mahogany ; but, its use is limited from 
the difficulty of gesting it of large size. It 
is used for chairs and gun-stocks in Madras. 
TaCeylon, for felloes, naves, panels of carriages 
and gun-stocks. On the Bombay side, where | 
it is found only near the coasts, it is much used 
in the construction of cart wheelspokes, and 
for the timbers of native boats. The shoots 
ai'e also in extensive use there, as rafters for 
houses, and at all times fetch a good price 
when sold for that purpose. The Bombay 
Government formed two plantations of this 
tree at Sakuria in Alibagh, at Sat Tar, and in 
Colaba. Those at Sat Tar not favourable, 
but the trees growing in the alluvial soil of 
Sakuria, were said to be in a good state. 
Dr. Gibson tells us, that the increasing scar- 
city of this tree is such that sometime ago 
wheel-spokes were being paid for by the 
gun-carriage department at 12 annas each. 
There are a pretty large number of these 
trees within the precincts of many of the cul- 
tivators' villages in the Concan, but these are 
mostly reserved for the supply of choice 
rafters, aflbrded by the straight shoots of the 
tree while the stem is most frequently hollow ; 
and therefore the ripe-wood, or such of it as 
remains, is worthless for ordnance purposes. 
Dr. Gibson imported some years ago, a num- 
ber of these trees which were rejected by the 
Arsenal by reason of this hollowness. 
Nevertheless, he cut up a few by way of 
experiment, and found that many available 
spokes of wheels might have been turned out 
from them. As it is, they were sold as re- 
jected materials, and the price realised just 
sufficed to cover charges. Dr. Gibson has 
noticed the value of this tree for years, but 
though of rapid growth its wood is not in 
much use.— Foi>«, Drs. Wight, Oibson and 
Clegkorriy Captain Beddome, Thwattes, 
Mr. Fergusson. 



THMKNG-BA. 

TIIEW-GA-NET, (Tilsa ?) A tree of 
Akyab. A very good wood, used for work 
of all kinds. Grows to a large size, and is 
very plentiful in the Akyab and Ramrce 
d is tricts.— Cal. Cat. Ex, 1 892 . 

THEP-YENG, Burm. This, a native of 
Amherst, is said to be a fruit tree : the ti-ank 
affi)rds a compact, fine-grained wood. — CtU. 
Ex, 1851. 

THET LENDAH, Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein, used for all ordinary building pur- 
poses.— CaZ. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

THEVAHD ARUM, Tam. Or cedar wood, 
a timber of Travancore. Wood of a flesh 
colour, specific gravity 0457, 2 to 8 feet id 
circumference, and used for palanquins, cabin 
fittings, furniture, &c. — Colonel Frith. 

THEVETIA NERIIFOLIA, Juss. 

Cerbera thevetii, Linn. \ C. thevetis, Don. Mill. 

Exile tree. Eng. 

A garden shrub of Madi*as, called the 
" Exile." The wood said to be worthless. — 
Cat. Madras Gardens. 

THE-YAH, Burm. An inferior wood of 
Tavoy. — Mr. Blundell. 

THIEM, Burm. A serviceable wood of 
Tavoy. 

THIET-NEE, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein ; wood converted into boxes, tables, &c. 
&c.— Co/. Cat. Ex.im2. 

THING ? A tree of Akyab, which grows 
to a lai-ge size, and is very plentiful. Wood 
used in house-building. — Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

THIN-GAN-KY-AUP, Burm. A Tavoy 
wood, a close-grained, heavy, strong-wood, 
used in ship and house-building, for carts, 
&c. — Mr. Blundell. 

THIN- WIN, Burm. A ti'ee of Mouhncin. 
Root used medicinally — CaU Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THIT-NEE, Burm. A beautiful, red, but 
heavy wood, of British Burmah. A cubic 
foot weighs fi>s. 80. In a full-grown tree on 
good soil, the average length of the timber to 
the first branch is 50 feet, and average 
girth measured at 6 feet from the ground is 
8 feet. It sells at 12 annas per cubic foot — 
Dr. Brandis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1,862. 

THIT-POUK, Burm. Oneof theLegumi- 
nosse, a light wood of British Burmah, not 
much used. A cubic foot weighs fcs. 35 : in 
a full grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the trunk to the first branch is 20 
feet, and average girth measured at 6 feet from 
the ground is 4 feet. It sells at 8 annas per 
cubic foot — Dr.Brafidis, Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THMENG-BA, Burm. A timber of 
Tavoy, like red Jarool ; used for posts and 
cotton rollers.— 3fr. Blundell.* 
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TIBELEBU. 

TIIMENY-TSHOUT, Bdkm. Qu. f 
Tlimeng-tshout. A small, heavy, coarse, 
brown wood of Tavoy, used for door frames 
and boat beams. — Mr, BlundelL 

TflOKAY, Tam. a wood of Tinnevelly, 
of a red colour^ specific gravity 0*950 ; used 
for building purposes. — Colonel Frith, 

THOONGUN. A tree of Akyab. It is 
plentiful but is a small wood, used for oai*s 
and banghies. — Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

TflOTHA-KUTTY, Tam. A wood of 
Tinnevelly, of a red colour, used for furniture 
of every description. — Colonel Frith. 
{Note. — This^ seems an illustration of the 
errors arising from using vernacular names : 
it means garden-knife ?) 

THOUN.MYN-GA,BuRM. A wood of Ta- 
voy, used in house-building. — Mr. BlundelL 

THOUNG-THA-LAZ ? A tree of Akyab 
which grows to a large size, but is not by any 
means plentiful. Its wood is used for oars 
and sometimes in house-pbu tiding. — Cal, Cat. 
Ex. 1862, 

THUJA DONIANA, Hooker. 

Dacrydium plumosuin, Don. 
K»>wa-ka of New Zealand. 

Is a tree which attains a height of 60 to 70 
feet and is 8 to 10 feet in circumference. It 
yields a red timber, elegantly grained, close, 
heavy and of excellent quality, and is used 
for ornamental purposes. — BenfietCs Gather- 
iags, p, 415. 

THUN-NA-KA, Tam. A wood of Tin- 
nevelly of a whitey- brown colour, used for 
making trunks. — Colonel Frith. 

THY ? A tree of Akyab, which grows 
to a large size, and is plentiful in the Hamree 
and Sandoway districts. Its wood is used for 
posts and firewood. — Cal. Cat, Ex, 1862. 

Til Y-K A-DO ? A tree of Akyab, which 
f^rows to a large size, but is not very plenti- 
ful. It is used for furniture. — Cal. Cat, Ex, 
1862. 

THYM-BRO, BuRM. A good strong dur- 
able wood of Tavoy, used in boat-building. — 
Wall. 

THY-NAN ? A tree of Akyab, a small 
wood used in house-building. It is not very 
plentiful."— CflZ. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

THY-ZAU-HOONG ? A tree of Akyab. 
It is small and plentiful, and its wood is used 
for colouring thread. — Cal. Cat, Ea. 1862. 

TIBELEBU, the name of a tree in Canara 
and Malabar, also named Nambogum. The 
wood is close-grained and very durable for 
general house-building purposes : the carpen- 
ters use it generally as a strong durable wood. 



Hez'm. Pers. 
Chob. Pebs. 
Arunuyum. Sans. 
Davou. ,, 

Mad*hri. Tam. 
Chettu. Tel. 
Karra. 
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TIMBEK. 

It may be procured in Malabar and Canara, 
in quantities, from eight to thirty-six inchas 
in diameter, and from twenty to thirty-fivo 
feet long. — Edye, Forests of Malabar and 
Canara, 

TIELLA in Malayala and Tamil, a Ceylon 
tree not much known. It grows from eight 
to twelve inches in diameter. It is used by 
the natives in the frames of country boats and, 
from its strength and durability, is found to 
answer the purpose well. — Edye on the Tim- 
ber of Ceylon, 

TIJA. A Penang wood of a light-brown 
colour, used for furniture, boxes, &c. — Col, 
Frith. 

TIMBER, from Saxon, JTimbrian, to build. 

Thitlia. BURH. 
Arunyavu. Can. 
Nath*h. DuK. 
Lakaru. Guz. 
Lakra. HiND. 
Arunuyum. Maleal. 
Lakara. Mahb. 
Aruneya. „ 

In contradistinction to dye-woods, woods 
for engraving, fancy or ornamental woods, &c , 
says Tredgold, wood felled and seasoned, and 
fit for building purposes, is called timber. It 
is met with in commerce in various forms. Mr. 
Poole in his statistics of commerce, mentions 
that the trunk of a tree, with or without 
boughs or branches undressed, is teimed 
round timber ; when hewn into logs, square 
timber ; when quartered, billets ; when split, 
staves and lathwood ; when sawn, deals, bat- 
tens, planks, boards and scantling. The stems 
or trunks of several kinds of young trees are 
called spars, poles and rickers ; also prop- 
wood and postwood. In India, there are 
peculiar terms applied to timbers of different 
kinds. Beepers, in southern India, are the 
split stems of the palmyra tree. Timbers are 
also sometimes classed according to the pur- 
poses to which they are applied : oak, teak, 
green heart, black mara, are designated ship- 
building woods ; teak, saul, padouk, &c., aio 
recognised ordnance woods ; while, Trinco- 
malee rosewoods, blackwoods, red-woods, satin 
wood, snake woods, mahogany, ebony, kya- 
boca, zebra, tulip and other furniture woods, 
are usually called fancy woods : Timbers, says 
Tredgold, are also spoken of as hard, soft 
and tough, but there are no established de- 
grees of these qualities, and in defining 
them ho merely says, that a hard wood 
yields less to a stroke or impression than 
a soft wood, and that wood is the tough- 
est which combines the greatest degree of 
strength and flexibility. The timbers of 
commerce are, also, recognised as from the 
sap wood or heart wood. Sap wood is that 
part of the wood next the bark, and the 
heart wood is near the centre of the bole or 
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stem. Sap wood is softer aud geuerally be supposed to be less than 160 years ol«L 
lighter coloured than heart wood, and is found | and I have seen it somewhere meutioncd 



to decay more rapidly and to be more sub- 
ject to attacks of insects. The proportion of 
sap wood varies much in different trees. In 
many trees, such as those that produce the 
ebonies of commerce, the line of demarcation 
between the heart and sap wood is so strongly 



that it ought not to be cut for timber 
under 80 years of age. In Great Britain as 
Tredgold tells us, (p. 198) oak is never cut 
for timber under 50, nor above 200 years of 
age. Dr. Brnndis tells us that the sti*engtli 
and density of teak timber vary exceedingly. 



defined as to an*est attention and permit the according to the locality where the tree is 



application of those two part5 of the timber 
to different economic purposes, and the sap 
woods and heart woods in such cases, though 
the products of the same tree, receive in com- 
merce distinct names. In other trees, the 
change from the sap wood to the heart wood 
is gradual ; but, in all cases, the sap wooil 
preponderates in young trees and the heart 
wood in the old. Also, he says, according to 
Buffon and Duhamel, in trees that have not 
arrived at maturity, the hardness aud solidity 
of the wood are greatest at the heart and 
decrease towards the sap wood But, in the 
mature or perfect tree, the heart wood is 
nearly uniform while that of a tree on the 
decline is softer at the centre than it is next 
the sap wood. Tredgold quotes the opinion 
of Sir Humphiy Davy (Agricultural Che- 
mistry, p. 220, 4th Ed.) that the decline of 
trees is caused by the decay of the heart 
wood. And, in India, where vegetable life 
abounds, the correctness of that opinion can 
1)0 testified to by every observer. As with 
the animal world, so with the vegetable crea- 
tion, trees have the three stages of infancy, 
maturity and old age, and Tredgold (p. 196) 
tells us, that the oak and chesnut trees, under 
favourable circumstances, sometimes attain 
an age of about 1,000 years, beech, ash antl 
sycamore to half that age. The plain 
tree, the Chinar of Central Asia, is said to 
live to a great age. In forestry, therefore, 
the rule deducible from our knowledge of 
these principles and facts, as indicated in 
Tredgold (p. 197), is to fell timber trees 
when in their maturity. For, if felled too 
young, there is much sap wood and even the 
heart wood has not acquired a proper degree 
of hardness : and such timber cannot be 
durable. On the other band, if the ti-ee be 
not felled, till on the decline, the wood is 
brittle and devoid of elasticity : is tainted 
and discoloured and soon decays. The rule 
therefore is to fell the mature tree, when the 
quantity of sap wood is small, and the heart 
wood nearly unifonn, hard, compact and dur- 
able, but too early is worse than too late. 
Therefore, for south-eastern Asia, a tabular 
statement, showing the ages at which its vari- 
ous timber trees reach maturity, is veiy 
nocessaiy, though still a desideratum. Dr. 
Brandis tells us tliat, in British Burraah, a 
full-grown teak tree of 9 feet in girth, cannot 



grown. The extremes observed in prelimi- 
naiy experiments were, as to weight, lbs. 40 
to 50 per cubic foot, and 190 lbs. to 289- lbs. 
breaking weight. It is now known that the 
timber of those trees which gi'ow in moist 
and shady places, is not so good {is that which 
comes from a more exposed situation, nor h 
it so close, substantial or durable. The pre- 
servation of timber naturally arranges itself 
into the preservation of growing timber, and 
that of timber when felled. Since the clos«e 
of the last century, it has l>een a growing 
belief that the climate of a country is greatly 
modified by the scarcity or abundance of it^ 
trees and forests. Some yeara ago, in 1845, 
I furnished to the Madras Government, a 
memorandum of all existing information on 
this subject, and it then became a matter of 
enquiry at one of the meetings of the British 
Association. Other writers, since then, have 
written on the connection between the 
amount of rainfall and the number of trees 
in a countiy, and it is now generally recog. 
nised that they do exercise a powerfnl influ- 
ence on the climate of tlie region or district 
in which they grow. In a tropical country 
like India, therefore, the preservation of 
existing trees, and their extension, in arid 
districts is a matter of much climatic import- 
ance. Dr. C leghorn, in one of his Reports, 
gives on this point, the following cxti*act of 
a letter. ** The higher sholas clothing the 
ghauts on both sides are of the utmost im- 
portance, and the climate is believed to suffer 
the greatest detriment from their removal. 
I would therefore suggest tliat the high- 
wooded mountain tops over-hanging tlie low 
countiy (such as Hoolicul) should be pre- 
served with rigid care, the forest there shonld 
not be given over to the axe, lest the supplies 
of water may be injured. It is the opinion of 
many persons, in which I concur, that the 
vast clearings which have taken place have 
had a share in producing the irregolarity of 
the monsoon which has of late years been so 
much complained of in Goimbatore. In order 
that the course of the rivulets should be over- 
shadowed with ti^ees, I conceive that the 
hills should be left clothed to the extent of 
about half of their height from the top, leav- 
ing half of tlie slope and all the valley below 
for cultivation ; this available portion would 
far exceed in extent the higher ridges which 
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should be considered." Under the Forest Con- 
servancy Act, No. VII, forests above 6,000 
feet are forbidden to be cut. It is not, how- 
ever, merely from legitimate use, that the 
forests ai^e decreasing : — all the Conservators 
notice the conflagrations which arise natural I j, 
and are caused by the wild races who, alike in 
India and in Burmah, effect a clearance by fire, 
in order to obtain a fresh soil for their tem- 
porary cultivation. Dr. Cleghora, in one of his 
reports says, that " the forest conflagrations in 
the Madras Presidency, are of frequent occur- 
rence ; the unextinguished Are of a camp of 
Binjara, the sparks from the torches or cheroots 
of travellers, the spontaneous ignition from 
friction of bamboos, but much more frequently, 
the wilful burning of grass by the hill ti'ibes, 
as heather is burnt in Scotland, in order that 
the ashes of the herbage may nourish the roots 
of young grass, and thus improve the forage 
of their cattle are, ho says, among the causes of 
this devastation which extends annually over 
large tracts. The largest trees skirting the 
forest suffer more or less from these fires, the 
saplings are scorched and mutilated and the 
smaller seedlings perish. If the same spot is 
again visited by conflagration in the following 
year, the largest trees which escaped the first 
lime are often consumed." — Dr, Cleghorny 
Madras Conservator's Report^ p. 8, Tredgold 
on Carpentry ^ Balfour on the effect of Trees 
on the climate of a Country, — See Tables 

APPENDED. 

TOBICA WOOD. Tobica kurra, Tel. 
A wood of North Canara. ? ? 

TO-DOORYAN, Bubm. Forest Dooryan, 
Anglo-Bcrm. In Amherst, Tavoy and Mer- 
gui, a soft, light, useless timber, liable to rot 
readily. Its maximum girth 3 cubits, and 
maximum length 18 feet: scarce, but found on 
the sea-coast of those provinces and adjacent 
islands : when seasoned it floats in water. — 
Captain Dance. 

TCNUG-G A-GAW ? A tree of Akyab, 
grows to a large size, and is not veiy plenti- 
ful. Its wood is sometimes used for planks. — 
CaL Cat. Ex, 1862. 

TOON. The timber of the Cedrela toona : 
this extends over every part of India, and may 
be seen all along the foot of the Himalaya. 
The specimens from Nepaul having frequently 
a sixth part added, Dr. Wallicb was induced 
to call that variety Cedrela hexandra. There 
is, however, a distinct species, Cedrela ser- 
rata, which may be readily recognized by the 
great length of its racemes of flowers, and may 
frequently be seen with Sapindus acuminatus 
growing in the close valleys within the 
Himalaya.— iJo^^fc'* III. Him. £ot., p. 142.— 
See Cedbbla toona. 

TOPA, Hind. ? A tree of Chota Nagpore, 
with hard grey timber.— Ca^. Cat. Ex. 1862. 



TOUN-KA-TSEET. Buem. One of the 
Legumiuosse. A tree not uncommon on the 
hills of British Burmah ; wood used for canoes. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 45, in a full-gi*own 
tree on good soil the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 60 feet, and the 
average girth, measured at 6 feet from the 
ground is 10 feet.— i>r, Brandts, CaL Cat. 
Ex. 1862. 

TOUNG-MA-YOA. Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein, wood smooth, and used by the 
Burmese as a slate or writing board. — CaL 
'Cat. Ex. 1862. (iVb^.— Is it Alstonia scho- 
laris ?) 

TOUNG-BHAUT. Burm. In Tavoy, a 
rough, knotty wood ; used for knife and 
spear-handles. — Mr, BlundelL 

TOUNG-BHIEN. Burm. A light, porous 
wood of Tavoy, used for common carpentry. 
— Mr. BlundelL 

TOUNG-BIEN. Burm. In Amherst, a 
wood used in boat-building and for making 
carts. It is a strong heavy wood, well adapted 
for handles of tools, &c. ; it is probably a kind 
of teak.— Ca^. i^x. 1851. 

TOUNG-BYENG. Burm. In Tavoy a 
kind of red saul. — Mr. BlundelL 

TOUNG-BYE-NAY. In Tenasserim, a 
brittle short-grained wood. Not the moun- 
tain jack though similar to it in name, maxi- 
mum girth o cubits. Maximum length, 30 
feet. Scarce but found along the banks of 
rivers all over the provinces. When seasoned 
it floats in water. — Captain Dance. 

TOUNG-BYIOU ? A close-grained, 
brown, shaky wood of Tavoy. 

TOUNG-THA-BYIOU ? Burm. In Am- 
herst, used for house-posts ; it is a strong, red, 
heavy wood, a kind of Acacia. — Cat. Ex. 
1851. • 

TOUNG-THAU-G YEE. Burm. In 
Amherat, a hard compact wood of a dark- 
brown colour. — Cat. Ex, 1851. 

TOUNG-THA-KHWA. Buem. In Am- 
herst, this is a capital wood for any purpose ; 
used* for gun-carriages or gun-stocks. — Cat. 
Ex. 1851. 

TOUNG-KHA-RAY. Burm. A wood 
of Tavoy where it is called red Jarool ; used 
in boat-building. — Mr. BlundelL 

TOWNI in Tamil, Taniki mara in Mala- 
yala. This Malabar and Canara tree grows 
to about three and a half feet in diameter, and 
fi'om thirty to forty-five feet long ; it is of a 
whitish colour, and is used aj the natives for 
catamarans, canoes, &c. It produces a fruit 
which the native physicians use as a purgative 
in cases of fever, &c., the timber is not dur- 
able or of much use. — Edye^ Forests of Mala- 
bar and Canara. 
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TSAT-THA. ♦ 

TO WN-PI-NE, BuRM. In Tavoy, a good 
wood, used in boat-building.— -2>r. Wallick. 

TOWTAL, the Malajala name of a Mala- 
bar and Ganara tree, which grows to about 
two feet in diameter, and thirty feet high. 
It is remarkably light, but not very (durable, 
and is used by the natives for catamarans, &c. 
— Edye^ Forests of Malabar and Canara, 

TREE, Eng. 



Fohnn. Adano, (Mnrat) 

of Borneo. 
Bhair. An. 



BnaiT 

Nakl. BiNO. 
Bm. BuBM. 

Pahn. BiSATA, Lanun, 

Malay, Sumatban. 
Ghidayao? Can. 
Mara 7 , , 

J'har. DuK. HiKD. Mahb. 
J^hara. OuL 
Jliada. „ 

Goas. Idaan of Borneo. 
Eeioh. Katah „ 

— St. John's Forests^ &c. 

TROPHIS ASPERA, Retz. 

AchymuB aaper, Soland, MSS, 
EpicarpuruB orientalis, W. le. 
StrebluB asper, Lour. 



n 



Pokoh. Malay of Borneo. 
Mara. Malkau 
Akak kaya. Malu of Bor- 
neo. 
Baioli. MiLASAU u 

Karing. Pakatan 
Darakht. Pbbs. 
Vrukoham. Sans. 
Pohn. Sea-dyak of Bor- 
neo. 
Gasa. SiNOR. 
Maram. Tam. 
CherrL „ 
OhettiL Tbl. 
Mann. 



II 



Sahadra. UaiA.? Tbl.? 
Barinika. „ 

Barranki. „ 

BariTenka. m 



Sheora. Beno. 
Shasa-gaoh'h. Bbnq. 
Kunera. Mahb. 
Da-hya of Panjab. 
G»ta-nitiiL Singh. 

This tree grows abundantly in Ceylon up 
to 2,000 feet, and its timber is there esteemed 
for its hardness and taking a good poli^. It is 
so very plentiful in Ganjam and Goomsur, that 
it is chiefly used as firewood. It there attains 
an extreme height of 30 feet, and a circum- 
ference of 2 feet The height from the ground 
to the nearest biimch is 6 feet. It is more 
common in Guzerat, than in the other parts 
of the Bombay country. It is rare in the 
forests thera The wood is there requeued of 
good quality, for small purposes, for it will 
seldom square above 4 inches. It is said to 
be used in Granjam for cart-wheels. Its leaves 
are said by Dn Boyle, to be used to polish 
horns, and ivory, &c. The .bark is used 
medicinally, the leaves and sap are used for 
wounds and for a disease of the eye temed 
Jokia in Oriya, said to be peculiar to children. 
— Drs, Gibson^ Boyle, IlL Him. BoL, Voigt, 
Captain MacdonaU, SU. Ft. AndL, Mr. 
Fergusson. 

TBOSUM, Hind. A tree of Jubbulpore 
with good timber, but the tree does not occur 
in any quantity.-' GU. Ou. Ex. 1862. 

TSAN-SAY.PEU ? Burm. ? A tree of 
Moulmein, the wood is used for ordinary 
house-building purposes. Leaf is eaten boiled 
as greens.— Ca/. Cm. Ex. 1862. 

TSAT-THA, Bubm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, the wood is used for building purposes. 
—OaU Gat. Ex. 1862. 



TYE YOO TEA or LAN THAH. 

TSEET. A timber of Amherst employed 
as house-posts and in boat-buiiding. It is said 
to be sal of small calibre. — Cat Ex. 185L. 

TSEICEA-DOUN. A timber of Am- 
herst, said to be of a fruit tree, the wood is 
used for house-posts, rafters and boat-building, 
it is like teak, but much disposed to split.— 
(kt. Ex. 1851. 

TSENG BYIOU. In Tavoy a compact 
greyisb-brown wood, suitable for oommoD 
carpentry. — Mr. BlundeU. 

TSHAN-TSHAY. In Amherst, a useful 
wpod, but liable to attacks of insects and to 
split— Co/. Ex. 1851. 

TSHAUF-YO. A timber of Amherst^ 
used for house-posts and musket-stocks. It 
is a heavy white wood, exceedingly strong, bat 
liable to attacks of insects. — Cat Ex. 1861. 

TSHIET-KHYEEN. A timber of Am- 
herst, used for house-posts, a superior kind of 
crooked-grained sal. — Cat^ Ex. 1851. 

TSHWAI-LWAI. AtimberofAinhmtp 
used for musket-stocks and sword-sheatfaa, it 
is a hard, red, crooked-grained wood, fit for 
cabinet work. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSO AY-DAN. A wood of Tavoy, used 
for gun-stocks.-»Jfr JBlundeU. 

TSOA Y-DAN. In Amherst a heavy, hvd, 
tough wood, not subject to insects, and, being 
tough and short, it is suited for wheels, musket- 
stocks, &c. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TSWOT-BA-LWOT. a timber of Am- 
herst, this is said to be from a fruit tree, the 
wood resembles Jarool or Lagerstrosmia.-*- 
Cat. Ex. 1851. 

TUKKUL, a system of temporary clear- 
ing. — See KuMARi. 

TUN-YEEN OR TUN-YEEN DHA, 
Boru. Scarce near the Moulmein and Sittang 
rivers, more abundant near Tavoy and Mer- 
gui, of maximum girth 5 cubits, and maxi- 
mum length 30 or 40 feet. When seasoned it 
floats in water. It is used for the constroctioa 
of the very large river boats which go from 
Moulmein to Tounghoo ; hence is in much 
demand at Moulmein, but not so much so on 
the sea coast. The wood when cut, has a 
peculiar and fragrant smell, is tough and oily, 
and likely to make excellent planes, handles, 
&c., &c— Captom Dance. 

TYE YOO TH A or LAN THAH, Buhm. 
This timber is of maximum girth 2 cabtts, 
and maximum length 22 feet. Found scarce 
in Tavoy and Mergui, also in less abundance 
in Amherst province. When seasoned it floats 
in water. It is a bad brittle wood, and readi- 
ly splits and warps. — Captain Dance. 
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UUfUS SROSA ! Aim ULMU3 PUMILA. 



ULMUS INTEQRIFOLIA. 



u 



UEB£IRiyE. SiKOH. A tree of the 
Bontbem provinces of Ceyloiii its wood weighs 
51 B)s. to the cable foot^ and it is said to last 
80 jears. It is in common use for house- 
building.— Ifr. Mendis* 

ULLOOMBUL MABAM. Tam. A wood 
of Coimbatore. See Vaden Coornib. 

ULMUS, the elm, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Ulmaceae, several species of 
which occur in India and furnish useful and 
valuable timber. The various species of 
elm are wild in Europe, North America, 
India and China, and nearly 20 species 
have been enumerated, five of which occur 
in India, but it is now genially receg- 
Bized that the seeds of the elm do not pro- 
duce plants precisely like their parents, and 
on this account there are many reccM'ded varie- 
ties of the species which are cultivated for 
ornament or timber.— ^n^^r. Cye^ VoigU 

ULMUS ALTERNIFOLIA, AfcClelland. 

Thalai. BuBM. 

This is one of the largest trees in the Pegu 
province ; and is found about towns and 
villages in the Prome district, but not below 
that latitude. The wood of this tree is red- 
coloured, strong and adapted for house-build- 
ing. — Drs. McClelland^ Voigi, 

ULMUS CAMPESTEIS, Z. The elm. 

Ulmus Wallichiana, Planek. f 

JSjSu, Pakjas. ^ Marari, Marar of Morree 

Kabi .. Hills. 

Maron. Panj. 

Shko of Kanawar. 

Maral, Marali, Jlehan of 
Kulu. 

Mannn ; Ea, of Haiara. 

This tree ranges from the Mediterranean 
to the Panjab Himalaya, where it is common, 
wild, in many parts, up to 3,500 to 9,500 feet 
in Kulu and Chamba, and in the upper part of 
Knlu. Dr. Cleghom eays there are trees up to 
30 feet in girth. It grows to a large suie but 
usually to 60 feet high and 10 to 16 feet in 
girth. The wood is porous and not greatly 
valued, but is tough and durable when kept 
wet, and is used in Kanawar for ark poles, 
and in Hazara for panels of dog-carts and for 
damp foundations. — Mr. Powell quoting Dr, 
Cleghom^ Dr, J. L, Stewart^ p. 210. 

ULMUS EBOSA? and ULMUS 
PUMILA, Pall. 



Brari. 

BrankoL 

Hembar. 

Imbir. 

Maradi. 



»» 
•11 



Panjab. 



Panjab. 






ft 



lianu. 

jfern. 

MaiaL 

Bfaldting 

BfforiBi. 

It is supposed by Dr. Stewart that the 

vernacular names refer to the two species U. 



Axnrai 
OhipaL 
Yumbok. „ 
Shko of Kanawar. 
Himbro 
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erosa and U. pumila. They occur wild, at 
6,000 to 9,000 feet, but are more frequently 
planted at villages in the W. Himalaya, up to 
10,500 feet in Ladak, and grow up to 1 00 feet 
high and 1 7^ to 20 feet in girth. The wood is 
more open-grained than English elm, and is 
considered better than that of Ulmus cam- 
pestris. — Dr. J. L. Stewart^ p. 210, Mr, 
Powell. 

ULMUS INTEGRIFOLLA, Roxh. ; 
Cor. ; PL PL Ind., II, 68. 

Holopteloea xntegrifolia, Pianck ; Ann, Des. ScL 
Nat, ; W, Ic. 

Navara. Tel. 

NamiUe. TsL. of Nalla 

mallai. 
Nowlee. » 
KallL „ 

Kanju. Panjab. Knmaon. 
Kaonam, Eastem do. 
Kbulain ; Bajain ; papri, 

Panjab. 
Dhonl Papri in Kunaon. 



ThalaL Bubm. 
Indian elm. Bva 
Wowlee. Mahb. 
DadabiriUa. SiNOHALBB. 
Ayamazam. Tam. 
Tambaohi „ ,, 
Kanohi „ of Ceylon. 
Nali Til. of Nalla mallaL 
PeddaKowlee. Tel. 
Erasu Nowlee. Til. 
NaioliTsu ofNallamalla^ 

Wherever growing, in Ceylon, or Indi% this 
is a large timbei* tree. In the Circar moun'> 
tains, where it is a native, it flowers in the 
cold season, leaves deciduous about the end 
of the year at the close of the wet season, 
and come out again in March. It occurs in 
the drier parts of Ceylon as a fine large tree, 
grows in Coimbatore, the Animnllay, Malabar 
and Cuddapah forests, is rather common in 
the Konkan, but less so in the jungles than 
near to villages and towns ; it grows near 
Bombay, about Delhi, at Hurdwar, at the 
foot of the Himalaya in the Bhabur forests 
of Kumaon, and in the Siwalik hiUs up to 
the Bias river. In Pegu, it is one of the 
largest of the trees, and is found about towns 
and villages in the Prome district, but not 
below that latitude. The wood of this tree is 
reckoned of a good quality by natives of the 
Circars, and is employed for a variety of uses 
for carte, door frames, &c. It is of a red 
colour, strong, and adapted for general pur- 
posed, but does not bear exposure well though 
it could probably be creosoted. In the Pan- 
jab, writes Dr. Stewart, its white light w:ood 
is apt to splinter, but is employed as roof 
planks ; and Mr. Powell says that the wood is 
strong and adapted for general purposes. Mr. 
Latham, also, writing of that from the Nalla 
Mallai, says it is a light-coloured wood and 
said to yield a peculiar odour to boiling water, 
which when mixed with common arrack gives 
it the flavour of the more expensive palmyrah 
arrack and enables the vendors to obtain bet- 
ter prices for their adulterated article. The 
forks of the branches are used by the natives 
to protect their straw from cattle. — Drsn 
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UNONA DISCOLOR. 



UVARIA ODORATA. 



Roxb,y Voigty Wight, J, L. Stewart, Gibson 
and McClelland, Mr. Rohde, Thwaites, En. 
JPl. Zeyh, p. 268, Mr. Latham, Mr. Fowell 
quoting Dr. Cleghorn, Mr. Fergmsson, Cap' 
tain Beddome, Mr. Thompson. 

ULMUS VIRGATA, Roab. 

Mflddng of Kanawar. 
At 9,000 foet— Dr. Cleghorn. 

ULMUS VIRGATA, Roxb., Maldung 
OP Kana WAS. A small tree of China, Nepal, 
•Kumaon and Massooree, and growing in 
Kumaon at 9,000 feet : wood not known. 
But» the elms, to which family the trees 
in question belong afford valuable timber. In 
the western Himalaya it grows up to 9,000 
feet — Voigt, Mr, Fowell quoting Dr. 
Cleghorn. 

UNOABIA GAMBIEB, Hunt. ; Roxb. 
GamMer. Malay. | Unkoodoo karra. Teu 7? 

A native of Malacca, Penang, Sumatra, &g., 
grows in Cejion near Colombo, and at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet. The substance called 
in commerce, gambler and terra japonica, and 
catechu is prepared from it. The Malays 
chew it with the betel-leaf, as the Indians do 
the arec»-nut. It is prepared from the leaves 
of the shrub and somewhat resembles true 
catechu. Its taste is exceedingly astiungent. 
It is a valuable preservative of timber. The 
water extract forms a good leather of a i*ed 
or orange colour.— TAw. JEn. FL Zeyl., p. 
133, AinsWs Mat. Med., p. 264. See 
Gambier. 

UNDI MARA, Can. Goolumb. Mahr. 
Samus of 2 species, abundant in the southern 
ghat jungles above the Canai'a and Sunda 
forests, large and straight. Wood good as it 
abounds in an aromatic oil, which preserves it 
from insects. It' is mostly in situations too 
remote from water for the wood merchant.-^ 
Dr. Gibson. (Note* — What trees are these to 
which Dr. Gibson alludes ?) 

UNONA. A genus of plants of south- 
eastern Asia. U. longiflora is an elegant tree 
vrith smooth, pointed, and undulate leaves 
and is much cultivated in some parts of 
India to form avenues for shade. It is some- 
times called ' Deodara' which is properly the 
name of the celebrated Himalayan pine, 
Cedrus deodara. U. tripetala, U. unicinata, 
U. odorata, are natives of the Indian islands, 
and U. esculenta a native of the Indian 
peninsula, has fruit which is edible, but of 
their timber nothing is knovm. U. sylvatica is 
said to be valuable for its timber, U. longiflora, 
Roxb., is a small tree of Sylhet, — Voigt, 
Sng. Cyc. 

UNONA DISCOLOR, VaJd. 
Uvaria monolifera, Gartn. 

A small tree of the Carnatic, Makbar and 



the Circars, Orissa, Concan, Chittagong, 
Tavoy and Penang. Wood used for rafcers, — 
Roxb., II, 669, Voigt, Major Beddome^ 

UNONA PANNOSA. Dalz. 

CheoDaaree (of the Eadere.) 

Wood good, close-grained but small, yields 
a valuable fibre. Common on the Anamjdlays 
and Wynaud, Concan. — Major Beddome. 

UPASANTIAR. The Upas ti-ee. 
Antiaris tozicaria, Lack. | Ipo tozicaria, Persoou. 

Upas tree. Eng. | An ohar. Malay. 

A native of Java, where it grows in the 
forests often over 100 feet in height. It 
yields the Upas poison. The character of its 
wood is not known. — Voigt, Dr. (yShaugk' 
nessy, Crawfurd* 

UPPUTAH, the Malayala name of a 
Malabar wood, which is hard, strong, and 
heavy. The tree grows to about twelve feet 
high, ten inches in diameter. It is used by 
the native carpenters for the frames of boats, 
of coasting-vessels, and similar purpoees, 
where strength is required. — Byde^ ForeUi 
of Malabar and Canara, 

UVARIA, this genus has moderate-sisted 
or small trees. Marsden says that a Uvaria, 
in Sumatra, furnishes the Poon spars of com- 
merce. But, it may be that he misapplied 
the Malay word '^ Puhn** which signifies any 
tree. 

UVARIA, Species, 

Earee. Hind. ? 

A tree of Jubbulpore, wood used by na- 
tives for making toys. — Cal, Cat. Ex. 1862. 

UVARIA, Species. 

Beta goonda. Can. 

Grows in the Canara and Sunda forests* 
and in the jungles inland of Nilcoond. Wood 
of rather superior quality, being straight and 
tough. — Dr. Gibson^ 

UVARIA, Species. 

Thub-bor. Bubm. 

A large tree of Tavoy, its wood is used for 
boat-building. — Mr. BlundelL 

UVARIA, Species. 

HooDL Mahb. 

Occurs in the Canara and Sunda foi'ests, in 
jungles east of Kursulee or Black river ; runs 
tall and straight, and wood is strong and 
useful, but it is not much known. — Dr. Gibson. 

UVARIA MACROPHYLLA, /Jo;r6. A 

small tree of Sylhot and Chittagong. — Voigt. 

UVARIA ODORATA, Lam. 

Unona odorata, Dun. 

A small ti*ee of the Tenasserim provinces, 
Sunda, the Moluccas and Ctiijast.^Voigt, Dr, 
Mason. 
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VANGAY. 



VATERIA INDICA. 



UVARIA TOMENTOSA, Boxh. 

Saccopetalum tomentosam, H, f, et 2%. 
Nalla dudiigTL Tel. | Pedda chilka dudugu. Tel. 

A tree of Coimbatore and Animallai Hills 
with a yellow wood, very sti'ong, much simi- 
hiTy but superior, to ^'Nauclea cordifolia." 
Oowar shoulder sticks are made from it, 



I but is also used iu house-building : it does not 
warp. — Captain Beddomey Hook, f. el Th, 

UVARIA TRIPETALA, Roxh, 

Unf>na tripetala, DC. 
A tree of the Moluccas. — VoigU 

UVARIA YENTRICOSA, Roxh. A tree 
of Tippei-a. — Voigi. 



VACHELLA FARNESIANA, W.^ A 
WIc. 

Mimofla famesiaaa, Roxb, PI, Ind. 

„ Indica, Poir, 
Acacia &meBiaiia, WiUd. 
Indica, J)uv, DC, 



n 



Yaday valli nuuram. Tam. 
Feetumma. Tbl. 
Kampu tumma. Tel. 
Kasturi „ 
Arimedamu. 
Naga tumma. 
Oda Bale. 



I* 



II 



Gooya bdbula. Bua. 
Jali mara* Can. 
Onja-babida. EbSD. 
Wilaiti kikar. 
Iri babooL Mahb. 
TJiimeda. Sans. 
Veda vnlly maram. Tam. 

This armed shrub, grows throughout south- 
eastern Asia, from Sind and the Himalaya to 
Malacca and Cape Comorin. It is very com- 
mon in the Dekhan, Mysore and Coimbatore. 
It furnishes a good, hard, tough wood, greatly 
resembling that of thebabool ** Acacia arabica,'' 
but the size is very small. It makes excellent 
ships' knees and tent pegs, and it exudes 
much gum. — Drs. Wight and Cleghotn in 
M. C. C. and M. B. J. R., Voigt. 

VAGHEY, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twelve inches in 
diameter : it yields a strong wood, and is used 
by the natives for wheels of carts, &c. — Edye 
on the Timber of Ceylon. 

VAIMBOO, Tam. A Travancore wood 
of a flesh colour, specific gravity 0'48d, 2 to 4 
feet in circumference, and used for tables, &c. 
— Colonel Frith. 

VAKANATTY, Tam. A Tinnevelly 
wood of a whitey brown colour, used for 
building in general. — Colonel Frith. 

VALLY CANJARM, Tam. ? A Travan- 
core wood of a brown colour ; specific gravity 
.0703, used for building common houses. — 
Colonel Frith, 

VAMBOO, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of a 
light straw colour, specific gravity 0*795, used 
for building in general. — Colonel Frith. 

VANANGU, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about eighteen inches in 
diameter and twelve feet in height. Its wood 
is used by the native carpenters in house work 
Scc.y and produces a fruit which the natives 
eat. — Bdye on the Timber of Ceylon. 

VANGAY, a Palghat wood of a light 
brown colour, specific gravity 0-788. A small 
tree, used for beams and carts. — Colonel Frith. 



VANKAY, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood of 
a light brown colour, specific gi'avity 0*888, 
used for building in general. — Colonel Frith. 

V ANPTTGG AL AH . A Travancore wood 
of a light yellow colour, specific gravity 0*604, 
used for light work. — Colonel Frith. 

VARDAGOUR, the Malabar name of a 
small tree which is remarkably hard and strong. 
It is used by the natives for spears, weapons 
of defence, and such pui*poses as require the 
hardest kinds of wood. This tree is only 
known as jungle-wood. — Bdye, Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

VAROODAH. A Travancore wood of a 
yellow colour, specific gravity 0*855, used for 
building houses. — Colonel Frith, 

VATALOO. A Travancore wood of a 
purple colour, used only for fire-wood. — Col. 
Frith. 

VATANBOO. A Travancore wood of a 
light brown colour, 2 feet in circumference, 
used for railings, fences, &c. — Colonel Frith. 

VATERIA, Species. 

Le-toak. BUBU. 

A handsome wood plentiful in the Tenas- 
serim provinces suited for cabinet work, > 
turnery and other purposes requiring a wood 
of dense structure. — Major Benson. 

VATERIA CEYLANICA, Wight, III., 
pp. 88, 3415. 

StemonoporuB Wightii,* ThtP, 
A large tree in the forests of Ceylon be- 
tween Galle and Ratnapoora, and at Pidmadolla, 
near the latter place : wood not known. — Thw. 
Sn. PI. Zeyl.y p. 37. 

VATERIA INDICA, Linn. 

ElsBocarpuB copaUiferus, RtU. 
Chlorozylon dupada, Ains. Buck. 



Dnpa maram. Gam. 
Finey ramidi tree. Bmo. 
Indian oopal tree. „ 
White dammar tree. „ 
Peini mara. Malbat*. 
Vella kondrikam. 
Payani 
HaL SmoH. 



Hal-gasB. 
Halgfaha. 
Piney maram. 



kdi 



SiNQB. 

Tam. 



»» 






Piney tallow. Eno. 
Dupada oil. 



Kondricam. ',, 

Vela kondrikam. Tam. 
Vellay knngilam. Tam. 
Chadaoula. Txu 
Dnpada chettu. Tei^ 

The on. 

Piney yennoL Tam. 



1) 
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VATEIUA INDICA. 



VATICA LACCIF£RA. 



A large and stately tree, which grows to 
the height of about 60 feet^ with entire, smooth, 
coriaceous leaves, and terminable panicles of 



and western parts of Ceylon, up to an eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet, it grows in Animullay hills, 
Canara and all along the Malabar coast : it is 
found also in Mysore, its timber weighs lbs. 
26 to the cubic foot, and is said to last 10 
years. In Ceylon, it is used for packing cases, 
ceilings, coffins, &c, but, on the western coast 
of India, it is said to be an excellent and 
valuable building timber, as not liable to be 
attacked by the teredo and much employed in 
ship-building. Mr.Edye says, that thePaini 
dup-maram (which seems the Vateria indica,for 
he says it produces a sort of resinous gum), is 
found in the Cochin and Travancore forests, 
but is rarely cut down, as the damah taken from 
it is valuable, and when mixed with the wood 
oil makes the Paini varnish. This tree he 
adds, produces the resin in India called Copal, 
known in England by the name of gum anime, 
as very nearly approaching the true resin of 
that name. The best specimens are employed 
as ornaments, under the denomination of amber 
(kahroba), to which it beai-s extenial resem- 
blance ; in its recent and fluid state it is used 
in the south of India as a varnish, called Piney 
varnish, (Buchanan's Mysore, ii, p. 476), and, 
dissolved by heat in closed vessels, is employed 
for the same purpose in other parts of India. 
Another phmt of the same genus, V. lancese- 
folia, affords a resin from which hindus prepare 
one of the materials of their religious oblations 
(As. Res. xii, p. oS9). This is an article of 
export to China from Sumatra, where this tree 
also grows to a height of thirty to fifty feet and 
from two to four feet in diameter, and in great- 
er abundance than on the coast of Midabar. 
When the bark is wounded, a pellucid, 
fragrant acrid, bitter resinous fluid, called 
piney varnish '' pundun" or liquid copal exudes, 
which, in the rays of the sun, becomes yellow 
and fragile like glass. It is in this state that 
it is well known in commerce, and in England 
receives the name of gum anime, as above 
noticed. In India it is usually called copal, 
also East Indian copal. It occurs of all shades 
of colour, between pale green and deep yellow 
and, in India, the finest pieces are sold as 
amber '^Eahruba,''Per8. The resin is used in 
Ceylon as incense. A solid oil is prepared 
from the seeds and is called Piney tallow or 
dupadaoil, Phiey yennai, Tam., which is used 
for lamps, but is very suitable for soaps and 
candle-making. The bark of this tree is used 
in Ceylon to keep toddy from fermenting.—- 
JSng. Cye.^ Coij^in Hawkes in M. E. J. B^ 
Mr, Adrian Mendis, ThwaiUB^ En. FL Zeyl.<, 
p. 87, Boyle, HL Him. Bot^ p. 106, Dr. 
roijfi, Mr. ^erguigan. 



VATERIA LANCEJEFOLIA, Boxb. 

Moal of Bylhet. 

A large tree, common in Sylhet, and grow- 



wlute fiowera. It is common in the hotter Jq^ j^ ^^^3^ ^^d the Khassya mountains. It 



has entire, smooth, coriaceous leaves, aod 
terminal panicles of white fiowers. It flowers 
in April and May and fruits in July and 
August. It is valuable as a timber tree. It 
exudes a clear liquid irom wounds &c. In 
the bark, which soon hardens into an amber- 
coloured resin. From this the natives distil 
a dark-coloured and strong-smelling reein 
called Chooa, also Chova, and gond ? or gom, 
in HindL The brahmins use it as an incense. 
— Voigtf Boyle's Sim. BoUf JBng. Oyc^ 
Dr. Mason. 

VATEEIA LANCEOLATA. 

Pftn-ihey-ya. Bobil | Pan-Uiit-jR. Bubm. 

Under this name a tree is noticed bj 
Captain Dance, which may be the same as V. 
lancesefolia. He says it is found along the 
coast near Amherst: and is abundant in 
Tavoy and Mergui but scarcely procurable in 
Moulmein ; its maximum lengUi is 60 feet and 
maximum girth 6 cubits, and, when seasoned^ 
it floats in water. It is often called white 
then-gan, but it is closer and heavier than the 
then-gan. It is, he says, an excellent wood for 
tool handles and planes, but has not sufllcient 
spring for helves. The Burmese use it for 
all purposes to which then-gan is applied, 
especially in junks, but the Burmese of 
Amherst say it is not quite so good or durable 
as then-gan. — Captain Dance. {Note — Dr. 
Mason in his Tenasserim speaks of a species 
of Vateria as a common timber tree in the 
Provinces of Tavoy and Mergui. The timber, 
he says, is whiter than Hopea, and equally 
good. Indeed it is often, he says, called 
white then-gan, or white Hopea, the woods 
being only distinguished in commerce by their 
colour. Wallich in his list of Indian woods 
mentions Hopea floribunda as known at 
Tavoy by ihQ Burmese name of tan-ihe^ya. 
This tree is called at Tavoy pan'4he^yaj but 
pan-ihe-ya is said not to be a species of Hopea. 
Its flowers, in white fragrant panicles, are 
often seen in the Tavoy bazar, and are very 
unlike the yellow secund flowers of the hopes. 
— Z)r. Ma4on,) 

VATICA, Species. 

Koiingishoa Bubm. 

A tree of Moulmein : wood used for making 
carts and boats.— Cat. Cat Em. 1862**-(&e 
Shobba.) 

VATICA LACCIFERA, W. ^ A. iV, 
p. 84. 

Jakri. TwL, 
This tree grows in abundanoe in the Nalk« 
Malla forests of the Caddapah district, and 
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VELCANA. 



VELL VIRU, 



yields a strong timber, .very valuable for 
building purposes. — Maj&r Beddame* 

VAW-KARAH, the Malayala name of a 
Malalmr and Canara tree which grows to 
about eighteen feet high, and twelve inches in 
diameter. It produces the country olives, to 
which the natives are very partial, they also 
are eaten by wild beasts and birds. — Edye^ 
tresis of Malabar and Canara, 

YATNGIE, in Tamil and Mulu and Yen- 
gab in Malayala. This is identified by Major 
Beddome, as the Pterocarpus marsupium. 
The wood, says Edye, of this Malabar and 
Canara tree is of a dark olive and light brown 
colour, it is very strong and tough, it some- 
times grows crooked, and to about two feet in 
diameter, and from thirty to thirty*five feet 
long ; it is used by the natives both for houses 
and vessels* This sort has a single leaf in the 
shape of a pear, but the VellaF-Vengah, which 
is die white or light coloured, has a long leaf, 
and grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet long. The natives prefer this 
wood for boat-crooks, and for the curved parts 
of the frames of pattamahs and native vessels. 
— Bdye^ JParesis of Malabar and Canara^ 

VEKKALI TREE WOOD. Anglo-Tam. 

Vekkali marun. Tam. 

Migor Beddome identifies this as the Ano- 
geissus latifolius. A variegated, hard, close- 
grained, serviceable wood employed by the 
natives in house-building and also for making 
doors, windows, handles of instruments, &c. 
&c — Ains. Mai. Med. 

VELA-SALU. The Tamil name of the 
Ceylon white iron-wood tree which grows to 
about fourteen inches, in diameter, and ten 
feet high. It is used by the natives for huts, 
poles, &c., and where strength and durability 
are required. — Edye, Ceylon, 

YELATTI, the Tamil name of a tree of 
Malabar and Canara, which resembles the 
English pear tree. It grows to about twelve 
inches in diameter, and fifteen feet high, its 
wood would answer well for carved -work, 
from the fineness of its grain. — Edye, ForetU 
of Malabar and Canara. 

YELATTE, the Tamil name, Ballanju, in 
Portuguese, of a Ceylon tree, which grows to 
about fourteen inches in diameter, and eight 
or ten feet in height. Its wood is remarkably 
strong, and is used by native carpenters in 
vessels* It produces a fruit which is eaten 
by the natives.— JBSt/^, Ceylon. 

VELCANA, the TamU name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about twelve inches in 
diameter, and eighteen feet in height Its 
thnber in appearance resembles English oak, 
and native carpenters use it in boats and 
vessels' frames, knees, &c. — Bdye^ Ceylon. 



VELLAH AHGUILL. A Travancore 
wood of a white colour, specific gravity 
0'602, 2 feet in circumference, 50 feet long, 
used for furniture. — Ool. JPriih. 

VELHA AHGUILL, Tam. A wood 
of Travancore, of a light- brown colour, 2 to 4 
feet in circumference, used for furniture — 
CoL Frith. (Nbie.-^Are thesetwo identical ?) 

VELLA CARDUNTHA, Tam. A Travan- 
core wood, of a brown colour, d to 6 feet in 
circumference, 40 feet long, a strong wood, 
used for furniture. — CoL ^riih. 

YELLAI-YEN6AH, the Tamil name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree, the wood of which 
is of a light colour, and very tough and strong. 
It is used by the natives for the frames of 
vessels, or whei*e strength is required; it 
grows to about eighteen inches in diameter, 
and twenty feet long, and the small branches 
make good boat crooks.— jBd^e, ForeeU of 
Malabar and Canara. 

VELLA-L AVA, Tam. A wood of Travan- 
core of a brown colour, used for light work. 
— Colonel Frith. 

VELLA-NEER-MARADOO, Tam. Ma- 
jor Beddome identifies this as the Terminalia 
aijuna. A wood of Travancore of a light- 
yellow colour ; specific gravity 0*573, used 
for furniture. — Colonel Frith. 

TELLE AERE, White Aere, the Tamil 
name of a Ceylon tree, grows to about 12 or 18 
inches in diameter, and 20 feet in height. 
It has a light wood, and is generally converted 
into catamarans, being considered useful for 
that purpose only. — Bdye, Ceylon. 

VELLE-ELOW, the Makyala name of a 
Malabar and Canara tree that grows to about 
sixteen feet high and eight inches in diameter, 
it is used by carpenters for the frames and 
knees of country vessels, it produces a white 
seed which the natives use medicinally.— 
Bdye, Foreets ofMoXahar and Canara. 

YELLE NEALEA, the Malayala name of 
a Ceylon tree which grows to about ten 
inches in diameter, and ten feet in height. 
The branches of this tree are very strong, and 
are used for the frames of native vessels. — 
Edye, Ceylon. 

VELLI-ELLUS, a MalaW and Canara 
tree, little used except by the natives for 
house work, its growth is small, and it is 
rather scarce. — Edyey Forests of Malabar 
and Canara. 

VELL VIRT7, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which is about fourteen inches in diame- 
ter, and eight feet in height Its strength 
and durability induce the natives to prefer it 
to other wood for the purpose of supporters 
to their huts.— fdfye, Ceylon. 
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VEN-TEAK. 



VETTI MARAM. 



VELTY MARAM, Tam. A Travancore I and from twelve inches to three feet in 



wood of a purple colour, specific gravity 0*623, 
used only for firewood. — Colonel Frith, 

VELTY TADDY, Tam. A Travancore 
wood of a hrown colour, specific gravity 
0*635, used only for firewood. — Colonel FritK 

YEMBAH, the Tamil name of a tree 
which grows in Travancore ; it is close-grain- 
ed and of a yellow tinge, and grows to about 
twenty f^t long, and fifteen inches in dia- 
meter ; it is used for' native purposes. The 
bark of this tree is steeped, and used by the 
natives in cases of eruptions in the skin ; and 
also to purify the blood after fevers, for which 
it is considered most valuable. — Edye^ 
Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

VEM-MARAM, Tam. A Tinnevelly wood 
of a brown colour ; specific gravity 0*786, 
used for building in general. — Col. Frith* 

VENEBAH, the Malayala name of a 
jungle tree of Malabar which grows to about 
twenty- four feet in height, and eighteen 
inches in diameter. It is used in building 
native vessels and for other native purposes. 
— Eyde^ Forests of Malabar and Canara* 

VENGA MARAM, Tam. 

Tepi ? vriksha. Can. | Tapa chettoo. Tbl. ? 

Major Beddome identifies this as Ptcrocar- 
pus marsupium. This is reckoned by the 
natives of the Circars a very useful wood, it 
is of a reddish colour and is employed in 
making dooi*s and windows and other com- 
mon purposes. It is in common use both 
for building and for furniture in the MasuH- 
patam district, it is a very heavy wood, but 
not strong : when used for rafters, it should 
be cut very broad in comparison to its thick- 
ness. — Mr. Rohde. 



YEN6ENDAH, the Tamil and Malayala 
name of a Malabar tree which the natives use 
for catamarans and in rafts for heavy timber, 
it is remarkably soft and spongy, and not of 
much use or durability. — Edyey Forests of 
Malabar and Canara. 

VENGULA CYAM, the Tamil name of 
a Ceylon tree of little value. It grows to 
about twelve inches in diameter, and six feet 
high, and produces a fruit which is not made 
use of. — JSdye^ Ceylon. 

VEN-PALLA, Tam. A Travancore wood 
of an ash colour. Only used for carved 
figures, sandals, &c.-^Col. Frith. 

VEN-TEAK, in Tamil and Bellinger in 
Malayala. This Malabar tree is identified by 
Major Beddome as the Lagerstnsmia, micro- 
carpa. It is much used by the native carpen- 
ters for house-building and masts for dowes, 
pattamahs, and other country vessels. It 
grows to ninety and one hundred feet long, 



diameter, it is perfectly straight and without 
branches, excepting at its top ; the leaves 
are small and very thick. This wood is not 
so durable as the poon, but it may be consi- 
dered of the same texture, although it is very 
much lighter in colour, and in tiJiis respect 
much resembles the American red oak. — 
Edye, Forests of Malabar and Canara. 

VERAETAL, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree which grows to about fourteen inches in 
diameter, and eight feet high. It resembles 
mahogany, but is capable of a more brilliant 
polish, the natives use it for superior pur- 
poses. It produces a kind of fi*uit which is 
of little use. — Edye, Ceylon, 

VERAM PELOW, the Malayala and 
Tamil name of a Ceylon tree known by the 
name of Jackwood. It is now identified bj 
Major Beddome as the Artocarpus integri- 
folia. It is common throughout India, and 
of great value to the natives, its fruit and 
nuts forming a part of their food. The wood 
when cut is yellow, but, when exposed to 
the air, turns as dark as mahogany, to which 
it is superior in bi*illiancy. It is generally 
used in articles of furniture for the Europeans, 
and for house-work, and is considered hand- 
some, the largest tree of this kind which Mr. 
Edye had seen was about three feet in 
diameter, and from thirty to thirty-five feet 
high, in Canara this was the wood which 
Tipu sultan used for his vessels at Honore, 
where his naval depot was formed. — Edye^ 
Ceylon. 

VERDA CANARA, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which grows to about twenty 
inches in diameter, and from thirty to sixly 
feet high. At times, some of the country 
vessels get their masts from this tree^ it is 
not durable or strong. — Edye^ Ceylon. 

VERNANGU, the Tamil name of a 
Ceylon tree which is also named mast-wood. 
It is light and is used by the natives for the 
masts and yards of small vessels. It growi 
to about twenty inches in diameter and fixmi 
twenty to forty feet in height It produces 
a fruit or seed similar to that of the Poon. — 
Edyej Ceylon. 

VERNONIA JAVANICA, D.C., 160. 

EoboNeela. SiNOH. 
This large forest tree grows to 50 and 60 
feet in height in several part» of Ceylon. Its 
timber is light and spongy, flowers very 
fragrant and much frequented by wild bees. 
— Mr. Fergusson. 

VETTI MARAM, the Malayala name of 
a Malabar tree, that grows to about twelve 
feet high, and eight inches in diameter. Its 
wood is much a^mrcd on account of its hand- 
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VITEX. 

some dai*k streaks of black and brown, with 
white and yellow ground. It is very much 
like ebony in grain, and also in leaf. It pro- 
daoes a flower which is considered sacred ; 
and is used for decorating the women on days 
of ceremony at the pagodas. — Edye^ ForesU 
of Malabar and Canara, 

VEROOSOO, Tim. A Tinnevelly wood, 
of a whitey brown colour ; used in building 
in general — Col. Frith. 

VEYTTY, a Travancore wood, of a light 
brown colour. Used for making carts, ceil- 
ings, &c. — CoL Friths 

VIBURNUM. Three species of viburnum, 
cotinifolium, foetens and stellionatum, form the 
underwood of forests in the Himalayan 
valleys, and are used chiefly for firewpod. 
The berries of V. foetens and V. stellionatum 
are edible. — Mr. FowelL 

VIPENIE, the Tamil name of a Ceylon 
tree ; which grows to fourteen inches in 
diameter, and from twelve to fifteen feet high ; 
it is used for boat-work and house-furniture. 
— Fdye on the Timber of Ceylon, 

VIREY, the Tamil name of a Ceylon tree 
which grows to about twenty inches in 
diameter, and twelve feet high. This yields 
a very handsome hard wood. It produces a 
kind of seed which is very mealy and which 
the poorer class of the natives eat as a substi- 
tute for rice. — Fdye on the Timber of 
Ceylon, 

VISENIA VELUTINA, W. Ic. 

Riedelia velutina, DC. 
GlossoBpermum velutinum, Wall. 
Yiaenia umbellata, Blain. 

A considerable tree of Java and Mauritius, 
of great beauty, with rose-coloured flowers 
find velvety leaves ; introduced from Sumatra 
into the Society's Garden, by Dr. Wallich.— 
Voigt^ Dr. Cleghom in M. E, J, R. 

VITEX, Species, A tree of considerable 
size, a native of the forests in .the interior 
of Coromandel. — Mr^ Bohde*s M8S, 

VITEX, Species. 

Kje-yoh. BuBH. 

This wood of British Burmah is used for 
tool handles, and is much prized, but rather 
scarce ; a cubic foot weighs fts. 45. In a 
full-grown tree on good soil, the average 
length of the tr^pk to the first branch is 15 
feet, and averagp girth measured at 6 feet 
from the ground is 3 feet. — Dr. Brandis, 
Oal. Cat. Bx, 1862. 

VITEX, apeciee, 

Kyne. 

A handsome species, moderately common 
in all the well-wooded shady ravines of 



VITEX LEUCOXYLON. 

Kumaon and yields a large handsome tim- 
ber resembling Toon, in grain and colour.— 
Mr, Thompson, 

VITEX ALATA, Roxb. 

Mel-ilow. Malbal. 
A small tree found in the Naggery hills, 
leaves ternate, petioles winged. It occurs in 
the Bombay presidency, but is rare also in 
Goalpara. Both it and V. leucoxylon have 
a white compact wood, apparently good for 
turning, as well as for cabinet work,— Dr*. 
Cleghorn and Gibson^ (Note, — It would be 
desirable to learn more of this tree.) 

VITEX ALTISSIMA, Linn.f Roxh. ; 
W.lc, 

JTiite cedar. Eng. I Kaha(yellow) milila.SiNO. 

Katu mellau mara. Malbal ' Snpu (light) 
Meevan mililla-gass. SiKOH 
Milila-gaha. Singh. 
Mililla-gass. „ 

In Ceylon, it is a common forest tree up 
to an elevation of 3,000 feet, and yields one 
of the best and most largely used of the tim- 
bers of that island when a fine, close-gi*ain- 
ed, hard, tough and durable wood is required. 
The kaha, sapu and raee-an milila are mere 
varieties of it. It grows in most of , the 
Madras forests. In Goimbatore, it is a large 
tree, of great beauty when in flower, and it is 
frequent on the slopes of the western ghats, 
and yields a very valuable timber. — Thw. En. 
PI. Zeyl.^ p. 144, Drs. Wighty ClegJiom and 
Gibson^ Major Beddomey Mr. Fergusson. 

VITEX ARBOREA, Roxb. Ill, 73 ; 
Rlieede. 

V. pubescens, Wall, W. Ic. 1,465, Vahl. 

Tel. 



Mee-an (buffalo horn) „ „ 
Kat miella maram. Tam. 
Maila. 



irtoukSba. BuBH. 
Toiik-t*sa. „ 

Chaste tree. Eng. 
Katta mellalu. Malbal. 



Nevali adngn. 
Nawel busi eragu. 
Neval adu.'ju manu. 
Nowleo 6ras:u. 
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A native of Ceylon of the mountainous 
parts of the Circars, of the forests of the 
Godavery, growing in Silhet^ Chittagong ; 
veiy common at Moulmein and found atTavoy, 
Penang and Singapore, its flowering time is 
the hot season, and the seed ripens during the 
rains. In the Circars and Chittagong it grows 
to be a very large tree, and at Moulmein it 
furnishes a valuable smaU timber. Its wood 
is hard, of a yellowish-brown colour, and 
when old is chocolate-coloured, very hard and 
durable, which rendera it useful for various 
ordinary purposes.— rot^^/, Roxb., Captain 
Beddome, Dr. Mason, Cal. Oat. Ex. 1862, 
Thw. En. Fl, ZeyL, p. 244. 

VITEX LEUCOXYLON, Eoxh, 

y. aaligna. Eoxb. 

I Luki. Tel. 

1 Karril, Can. of Rheede. 

A native of the hotter parts of Ceylon, of 

both the peninsulas of India, Coromandel, 

Assam, and the mountoins of Chittagong. Ac- 



Karril. I^aleal. 
Neva-ledL Tel. 



I 



VITEX TRIFOLIA. 



VULOEAL, OB VULOAYLUM MARAIL 



cording toDr. Gibson, it is not uncommon by 
the edges of streams in the south Konkun, 
and the ghaut jungles of the Bombay presi- 
dency ; wood white and compact. Dr. Brand is 
says it is a large, very common tree in the 
plains of British Burmah, flowering time April, 
wood grey, deserves attention for furniture, 
used for cart wheels, breaking weigh 142 lbs. 
A cubic foot weighs lbs. 42. In a full-grown 
tree on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 30 feet, and average 
f^irth measured at 6 feet from the ground 
is 12 feet. It sells at 8 annas per cubic foot. 
— Thwaites^ Drs, Voigt, Oibson and Brandts, 
Cal, Ex. of 1862, Mr. Fergusson. 

VITEX LITTORALIS. 

ruredo New Zealand. I New Zealand teak. Eno. 
Kauwere of New Zealand. I 

Grows to the height of 25 to 30 feet and 
12 to 18 feet in circumference, with elegant 
drooping pink flowers and a red fruit. Its 
wood is very hard, heavy and close-grained, 
and is the most durable of the New Zealand 
woods. The timber of the young trees is 
yellow, but that of full-grown trees is of a 
dark-brown colour. It injures the axe in, 
felHng and can be best worked when gi*een. 
It takes a fine polish, splits freely, and bears 
exposure well, it is therefore very valuable 
for ship-building and posts. — BennetCs 
Gatherings, 

VITEX NEGUNDO, Linn. ; Roxb. ; W. Ic. 

Titez paniculata, Lam, 

Fenjengiiht. Ab. 
Nishinda. Bkhg. 
Nergundi. ,, 
Shumbali. DuK. 
5-leaved chaste tree. Eng. 
Nisinda. Hnn>. 
Sembhalo. „ 
Ban nnchi. Malkal. 
Banna, plains of Panjab. 
Bankahn of Hazara. 
Mawa, also marwa of Salt 
Range. 

A small tree common in Ceylon on the 
banks of rivers, up to 3,000 feet in the penin- 
sula of India, in Bengal, the N. West of India, 
the Dehra Dhoon and the Moluccas. — Thw., 
p. 244, Voigty p. 469, Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

VITEX TRIFOLIA, Linn, 



Marwande. Pashtu of 

Waziristan. 
Sinduya. Sans, 
Sindhuka. „ 
SoodooNikka^ass. SiMOH* 
Vella nnchi. Tam. 
Veyala chettu. T£L. 
Wayalaku, 
Wyala. 
Nalla vavali. 






nsaelkeabi??AB.?? 
Kara nuchL Can. 
Nirgunda. DUK. 

Pani ke shumbali. ,, 
S-leaved chaste tree. Eno. 
Indian prenet. ,} 

Nisinda. HiKD. 
Scduari. „ 
Ntshinda. „ 
Kara nuchi. Maleal. 



Jala nergundi Sans. 
Sinduvara. „ 

Sappo milile? SlNQH. 
Meean „ ? „ 
Caha „ ? „ 
Nirnochi. Tax. 
Vavili chettu. TSL. 
Telia vaTili. ,, 
Caranosi. Kiieedb. 



A small tree, found in south-eastern Asia. 
These botanical and Singhalese vemacular 
names are given by Mr. Aleudis to a tree 
which grows in the western provinces of Cey- 
lon, its wood weighing lbs. 56 to the cubic 
foot and lasting 20 to 90 years. Edje de- 
scribes the Mean milille, as a very hard, fine, 
close-grained, heavy, Ceylon wood, and Mr. 
Mendis says, it is used for bridges, water-casks, 
paddle-boats, carts, waggon- wheels, bullock- 
carts, water-tubs and house-buildings. Under 
the name of Caha-milile he describes the V. 
trifolia as occurring in the southern and 
western districts of Ceylon and, as Sappoo 
milile, in the western and southern • districts, 
but weighing 49 feet to the square foot and 
lasting 10 to 40 years. The Singhalese 
synonyms, Caha, Sapu and Meean, are given 
by Mr. Fergusson to V. altissima. Mr. 
Thwaites merely says, the V. trifolia is not 
uncommon near the sea, in Ceylon. — Messrs, 
Edye and Mendis, Thw, En. Ft. ZeyL^ p, 244. 
See V. ALTISSIMA, to which, doubtless meet 
of these synonyms belong. 

VITMANNIA TRIFOLIA. 

Samadera. SnvGH. 

Under these names, Mr. Mendis notices a 
tree of the western province of Ceylon, the 
wood of which weighs 26 lbs. to the cnbic 
foot and which is used for buoys, &c., it is 
said to last 60 years . — Mr. Mendis. ( Note — 
To what tree does Mr. Mendis here allude ?) 

VIZAGAPATAM. Large supplies of 
Sal (Shorea) and Yegis (Pterocarpus marsu- 
pium) timber find their way to the coast in 
the north part of the Vizagapatam district, 
and in the whole of Ganjam. — Coftservaiar*s 
Report, p. 12. See Gavjam. 

VOODAGA WOOD. A wood of the 
Northern Circars. 

VUTTY MARITHY, Tam. A Travan- 
core wood of a brown colour, specific gravity 
0*596, used in building common houses. — 
Colonel Frith. 

VUDDAMBA. A Travancore wood of a 
brown colour, specific gravity 0"750, used in 
building common houses. — Colonel FriiJL 

VULOEAL, OE VULOAYLUM MAR- 
AM. In Ceylon, the Tamil name of a strong 
wood which is used by the natives in mak- 
ing farming utensils. It grows to twenty 
inches in diameter, and twelve feet in height. 
The bark of this tree, with fAe maradura ^rk 
and ginger, is used by the natives for cleaning 
and preserving the teeth.— JS(f^€ on the Timr 
ber of Ceylon, 
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WENDLANDIA NOTONIANA. 



WRIGHTIA. 



w 



ViQarasi. Tbl. 
WaUuriud. Tbl. 



WALSUBA PISCIDIA, Roxh. ; FL Ind. 
ILy 388 ; W.^ A. ; W. Ill 

Joe-boe. BuRU. 
Kiri kong. Singh. 
Walanra. Tam. 

This timber tree is not common in Ceylon ; 
but 18 common in the Peninsula, and is veiy 
plentiful in the Pegu, Tounghoo and Thara- 
waddy forests. The timber, of a white colour, 
is large, heavy and strong, and adapted for 
every purpose of house-building. In India, 
the bark is thi'own into ponds to stupify fish, 
which, coming to the surface, are easily 
taken, and are not considered injurious to be 
eaten. — Roxb.y Boylcy HI. Him. Boi., p. 143, 
Voigty Br, MeCMlandy Mr, Fergusson. 

WALUKENE, Singh. A tree growing 
in the western and southern districts of Cey- 
lon, its timber weighs 39 lbs. per cubic foot, 
and lasts about 10 years. It is used for 
masts of dhonies. — Mr, MendU. 

WARD AH RIVER. Timber rafts can be 
floated down this river. — Madras OonservO' 
tot's Reports^ p, 4. 

WEBERA CERIFERA. 

Tarrene. Singh. 

Under these names Mr. Mendis mentions a 
tree which grows in the northern provinces of 
Ceylon, its timber weighs 67 lbs. to the 
square foot, and is said to last 30 years. It is 
used for roofings and in the construction of 
fishing boats and dhonies. — Mr. Mendis, 

WENDLANDIA. Of this genus of small 
trees, several occur in the south of Asia, W. 
cineria in JhuUundhur, W. exserta in Gour, 
Nepaul, the forests of the Godavery and 
Sumbhulpore, W. notoniana in Ceylon and 
the Neilgherry and Pulney hills, and W. 
tinctoria, (Rondeletia) in Burdwan, Midna- 
pore, the Northern Circars and Cuttack. — 
Voigt^ Mr, Fergusson^ Lutut-Colonel Lake^ 
Major Beddome, 

WENDLANDIA CINEREA ? 

Chilla of Jhullundhnr. 

A small tree of JhuUundhur, wood white, 
soft and brittle ; used by zemindars in the 
small wood-work of their houses. Bears a 
yellow bitter fruit, the seed of which is used 
to poison fish.— Xt^u/.- Co/. Lake, Commmis- 
sioner, JhuUundhur Division, (Noie* — In the 
list received from Lieut.-Col. Lake, the 
name as printed is Wurdlandia ceneria.) 

WENDLANDIA NOTONIANA, Wall. 

Eawan. SmoH. | Rawan Iddala. SivaH. 

Literally, Rawan's Broom. Mr. Fergusson, 
of Ceylon, knows it only as a tall shrub or 



very small tree. Mendis' list. No. 74, " Com- 
mon house-buildings." The sticks make ex- 
cellent fences, most durable. Wright's list, 
No. 62^ says " Used by natives, very durable 
under ground ." — Mr, Fergusson, 

WIHA OUNG, BuRM. AtreeofMoul- 
mein, used for all ordinary purposes of build- 
ing.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

WON-THAY-KHYAY, Bdrm. In Ta- 
voy, a small, strong, compact, yellowish white 
wood. 

WOOD-ENGRAVING. The following 
Madras woods have been found suitable, viz : 

Guava, Psidium pyriferum ; the best. 

Palay, Tam. Mimusops hexandra. A 
good wood, but liable to be attacked by 
insects. 

Vepalley, Tam. Wrightia antidysenterica. 
A fine close-grained wood, not quite so hard 
as the guava, but improving with age. 

Jujube or Ber fruit tree, Zizyphus jujuba ; 
rather soft 

Wood-apple tree, Feronia elephantum, too 
coarse in ^e grain. 

Satin-wood, Swietenia chloroxylon. A 
close-grained wood, but apt to split. 

Box wood of the Himalaya. — Dr. Hunter. 

WOOT-THA, BuRM. A tree of Moul- 
mein. A strong wood for any ordinary 
purposes. — Cal. Cat. Sx. 1862. 

WOON, Uria. a scarce tree of Ganjam 
and Goomsur, extreme height 60 feet, circum- 
ference o feef^ and height from the ground to 
the intersection of the first biunch, 6 feet. 
No use is made of the wood : the tree is 
prized on account of its fruit which is pickled 
and eaten : the leaves ai*e used for eating 
platters ; the fiowers ai*e eaten. — Captain 
Macdonald. 

WORMIA BRACTEATA, H. f. et T, 
Fl. Ind.y p. 68. 

A tree of the hills of Coimbatore, Mysore, 
Cuddapah and N. Arcot. Its wood is sti'ong, 
but splits easily. — Major Beddome. 

WORMIA TRIQUETRA, RottL, (//. /. 
et T., L €,, p, 67)— c. p. 1013. 

Deeyapara. Singh. 

A moderate-sized tree, common in the 
moist warmer parts of the island of Ceylon 
up to an elevation of 2,000 feet. — Thw. JSn. 
PI. Zegl,y p. 4. 

WRIGHTIA, Species, 

Beejee kooroowan. Ueia. 

A tolerably common tree of Ganjam and 
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WRIQHTU MOLISSIMA. 



WYNAAD FOREST LANDS. 



Goomsur, attaining an extreme height of 25 
feet, circumference 2 feet, and height from the 
ground to the intersection of the first branch, 
8 feet. Burnt for fire- wood. Its milky juice 
is used for wounds.— Captain Macdonald, 

WRIGHTIA, Species. 

Toung-za-lat. BcRM. 
A tree of British Burmah. In a full-grown 
tree, on good soil, the average length of the 
trunk to the first branch is 40 faeiy and average 
girtli measured at 6 feet from the ground is 5 
feet. It yields a beautiful wood. A cubic foot 
weighs fcs. 55. — Dr, Brandts and Cat. Cat, 
Ex. 1862. 

WRIGHTIA ANTIDYSENTERICA, 
JR. i?r. 

Nerium antidysentericum, Linn. ; A ins. ; Roxb. 



La-thou. BuBM. 
Oones&i Bark tree. £nq. 
Inderjau. Hind. 
Vepali Tam. 
Veppaula. ,, 
Kodiiga pala. Tel. 
Pala chettu. 
Oirimallika. 



j» 



It 



Kalingamu. Tel. 

Kodisa pala chettu. 

Kodisa chettu. 

Kodisa pala. 

Kola mukki chakka. 

Kutajamu. 

Manu pala. „ 

Pedda ankudu chettu. 

The wood. 



It 



« 



11 



PalavaranL Eno. 
Palaj wood. „ 
Pudhii-ki-hdcri. HiND. 

The bark. 



Veppallay. Tam. 
Palava renu. Tel. 



Gonessie. Fr. 
Curayia. Guz. Hind. 
Ouraija. „ 
Oodagapala. Maleal. 
Palapatta. „ 

Corte-de-pala. Port. 

The seed. 



Chiri. Sans. 
Kutaja. ,, 
Veppalei Tam. 
Palacodija. TsL. 
Manupala. 



» 



Indrayava. Sans. 
Veppalei arifli. Tam. 



m 



Lisaa-nl-assafir. Aa. 
Jndrajow. Guz. 
Ahir. Pers. 

A small tree of common occurrence 
Mysore and the hillj parts of Southern India, 
and occurring also in Tavoy : the wood is of 
little value, but its medicinal virtues are 
worthy of attention, the bark was formerly in 
request under the name of Conessi^ and by 
the natives is still esteemed a valuable drug in 
dysentery and bowel complaints. It appears 
to have lost its value in commerce, by not 
being distinguished from the bark of Wrightia 
tinctoria which grows in the same places. — 
Voigt, FL Andh.f Mr, Faulkner, 

WRIGHTIA COCCINEA, Sims. 

Nerium oocdneum, Roxb, 

A ti'ee of Ceylon and the Khassya hills 
with a light and tough wood, used in Ceylon 
for making palanqueens. — Roxb.^ ii, p. 2, 
Voigt^ 526, Mr. Fergusson. 

WRIGHTIA MOLISSIMA, Wall. 

Dudhia. Hind. | Khilara, Kumaon. Panj. 

Khilawa, Kilawa. Panj. | 

This largo shrub attains a height of 15 
feet : it grows near Madras on the Naggery 
hills ; grows in Saharunpore, in 



Dhoon, is abundant in most of the forests of 
Kumaon, Bijnore and GuiHhwal, and grows 
up to 3,500 feet on the Siwalik hills. Its 
wood is of a light yellow colour, soft, light, 
fine-grained and durable : it polishes well, 
and along the foot of the Himalayas it is 
much used in ornamental carving and in 
turnery. Combs are made of it, also agrieul- 
tui^al implements. It has an abundant yellow 
juice. — Lrs. Cltghom and J. L. Stewart^ 
p. 143, Messrs. R, Thompson and Fowell^ 
Lieut.' Col. Lake, Voigij 526. 

WRIGHTIA ROTHII, Don. W. le. 1319. 
A tree of the Godavery forests, with wood 
similar to that of Wrightia tinctoria. — 
Major Beddome, 

WRIGHTIA TINCTORIA, jB. Brawn ; 
W. le. 

Nerium tinctorium, Roxb. 



Amkadtt. Tel. 
Tedlapala. 



>t 



Kala Koodoo. Hind. Mahb. 
Pallay maram. Tam. 
Chitti ankudu. TsL. ' 

A small tree, of Ceylon, found in the 
Coimbatore, Godavery and most other forests 
of the Madras Pi^ideucy ; very common in 
all the forests of Bombay, and occurs in the 
Panjab. It affords a very beautiful wood, 
white, hard and close-grained ; in the words 
of Dr. Roxburgh " coming nearer to ivoiy 
than any I know." In the Coimbatore 
jungles, where it is common, it attains a 
considerable size, but is not much in use 
there, but that of the Godavery is described 
as most valuable for turning. The leaves are 
said to afford an inferior kind of indi^o^ hence 
the Mahratta name. It is extracted by scald- 
ing. — Drs. Roxburgh, ii, p. 4, Voigt^ 525, 
Wight, Gibson and Cleghom, Captaim 
Beddome. {See Nilah pala.) 

WRIGHTIA TOMENTOSA, K ei Sck. 
A. DC. Frod. ; W. lo. 443. 

Nerium tomentosum, Roodb. \ Koila mookree. Tel. 

A small tree, not very uncommon in the 
central province of Ceylon : grows in the 
Animullay, the Circar and the lower Godavery 
jungles, in the Concans, Segaen and Marta- 
ban. Wood appears close-grained, but not 
used. The juice is a permanent yellow dye. 
Bark given internally for|ficorpion bites* Dr. 
Gibsoa thinks this is identical with W. 
tinctoria. — Dr, Roxb., ii, p. 6, Voigtj 525, 
Thw, En. PI, Ztfyl, p* 193, Captain Bed-^ 
dome, Voigt. • 

WYNAAD FOREST LANDS, aro 

principally the four Umshom adjoining 
the teak forests, viz., Moonanad, Ganapnthy 
vuttum, EUomad, and PoolpnUy daaom of 
Koopatode. They contain bUckwood, &c., 
and much bamboo land. In many places, 
Dehra | the land is well fitted for coffee. The des- 
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XANTHOPHYLLUIL 



XANTHOXYLON. 



truction of Hiese forests not coDtaiuing teak 
for the boQ& fide cultivation of coffee is con- 
sidered by the Conservator legitimate, but 
not so for ragt;i, which for ever spoils the land 
from being cultivated for coffee. At leas^t, if 
raggi is cultivated on lands unsuited for 
coffee, it should be doue on a puttah, 
\ritli peraiiFsion of the ('eputy collector and 
taxed at a low i*ate. This system is carried 
to a great extent in the Um shorn of Gana- 
puthy vuttum and Moonanad in bamboo and 
tree jungles. The extent of Government 
lands in Wynaad is not known, but Govern- 
ment also possess some forest lands towards 
Periah and Teriate, and in several spots over 
Wynaad. In the teak belt are several bands 
of Coornmburs, some of the Jani and others 
of Mooly caste they amount to about, 



Coorupabur 200 

Gurchea 50 



Panniar and Pooliar..l00 
Chetty and Squatter.. 50 
The fonner live entirely in the forest. 
They are the only axemen, and without them 
it would be difficult to work a forest. The 
Coommbur, through their headmen, are held 
responsible, and the Chetty are also respon- 
sible for their Panniar or fkrm slaves. The 



Cooruraburs' services are constantly called for 
by the wood contractor and the planter. 
They will not leave their haunts in the forests 
for any time. From Korohat in the east to 
Kooderykote in the west, a distance of some 
forty miles, part clearings for raggi have 
from time to time taken place, and there is 
hardly a square mile where traces of the 
Tukkul, temporary clearing system, may not 
be seen, but owing to the richness of the soil, 
and moisture of the climate, the teak tree has, 
in most places, defied all efforts at extirpation. 
In some parts suckers from the old stoles, 
shooting up some fifty feet, straight as a fir, 
may be counted by thousands. In other parts 
it is lamentable to see the destruction caused 
by the Coorumbur ; acres and acres of girdled 
Teak trees of every size from the sapling six 
inches in diameter, to the noble tree upwards 
of three feet. Very high prices have been 
realized for this dry teak, as it is called, eight 
annas a cubic foot, or on an average ten 
Kupees a tree, some of the trees being small, 
this rate may be considered as very remune- 
rative. — Rep. Con. Far.^ p. 26, and 1861- 
62,/). 1. 



XANTHOCHYMUS OVALIFOLIUS, 
Eoxb., FL Ind., II, 632. 

XAnthochymuB apicatuB, W. d: A. 
EUgokatu-gaM. BiNOH. j Kokatia Tam. 

Grows in Ceylon from Jaffna to Batticaloa, 
in the western Ghats, in Rangoon, Pegu and 
Tounghoo districts, but is rather scarce ; it 
was at one time supposed to yield gamboge. 
Its flowers give forth a fetid odour. — Roxh., 
ii, 632, Dr. McClelland, Mr. Fergusson, 
Major Beddome, 

XANTHOCHYMUS PICTORIUS, Roxh. 
FL Ind., II, 633. 

Stalagmitifl pictorius, 0. Don. 

DampeL Hind. 
Eeswara mamidi SiNOH. 
lawara mamadL Tbl. 
Twara mamadL ,, 



Ghitaka mraku. Tel. 
Tamalamu. „ 

Rata. Ohobka. 



GrTows in the Western Ghats : is very 
plentiful in the Rangoon, Pegu and Tounghoo 
districts. It was formerly supposed to be 
one of the trees yielding gamboge, but the 
product is found not to possess the elements 
of gamboge.—iiojr^., ii, 633, McClelland. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM, Species, 

A very large tree, growing in Martaban, 
where it is used for posts and rafters. There 
are two other species of Xanthophyllum in 
Tenasserim. 



XANTHOPHYLLUM FLAVESCENS, 
Roxb. This is a large tree, a native of the hilly 
parts of the province of Chittagoug,^Roxb. 
ii, p. 222. 

XANTHOPHYLLUM VIRENS, Roxb. 

Gundee. Bavo. 

A large timber tree of the forests of Sylhet, 
the Khassya mountains, Assam ; wood re- 
markably hard and usefuL-^Roxb. ii, p. 221. 

XANTHOXYLON. This extends north- 
wards into the temperate zone, and species 
occur in China and Japan, and extend in 
India to Simla in 31*^ N. latitude, where X« 
hostile, differing little from X. alatum, is 
found. Other species run southwards along 
the Himalayas to Nepal and Sylhet, and then 
to the Malayan and Indian peninsulas, whence 
we may trace them to the African islands on 
the east of that continent. In India X. 
budrunga, rhetsa, alatum and hostile, are 
used, wherever they are indigenous, for the 
warm spicy pepper like pungency of their 
capsules, a property which is participated in 
by their bark and other parts. The capsules 
and seeds of X. hostile, called tej-bul by the 
natives are employed in northern India for 
intoxicating fish, and chewed as a remedy for 
tooth-ache ; they are also given as the Fa- 
ghureh of Avicenna, as Z. piperitum and 
Avicennse, are in China and Japan, and are 
considered an antidote against all poisons. 
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XANTHOXYLON TRIPHYLLUM. 



XTLOCARPUS GRANATUM. 



Dr. Royle has no doubt that iti many cases 
they would be of considerable use as a stimu- 
lant remedy. — Royle^ 111. Him, BoL, p. 157. 

XANTHOXYLON BUDRUNGA, DC. 

Fagara budrunga, Roxb. ; Fl. Ind. 
Toung-than. Burm. | Yoang-tha-ji. Bubu. 

A tree of Assam and Pegu, wood not 
known : seeds have the fragrance of lemon 
peel, and are used medicinally. — Voigt. 

XANTHOXYLON HOSTILE. 



Timar ; Timmoor : Tim- 
bur; Tambar; Timru; 
Timbru of JuUuDdhor, 
Kanawar, Eavi and Sut- 
lej. 



Timmal, Tirmal, Tirmar 
of the Panjab, Chenab 
andBeaa. 



Seeds and Bark. 



Tezbnl. HiND. 



I Kabftba. Hind. 



A very prickly scandent shrub, common in 
Kumaon, in many parts of the Siwalik hills 
from 2,000 to 6,000 feet, up to near the Indus : 
its small timber is used for carving, turnery, 
for pestles, walking-sticks, clubs, and pestles 
of this wood are used in preference to others 
in bruising bhang, to impart a pepper-like 
flavour. Its pungent aromatic fruit is used 
as a condiment to improve digestion. Its bark 
is astringent, and according to Dr. Brandis, is 
employed to kill fish. — Messrs. Powell and 
R. Thompson^ Dr. J. L. Stewart. 

XANTHOXYLON RHETSA, Roxb. 
Fl Ind., I 417, D C. ; W. ^ A. ; Rh. 

Fagara rfaetsa, Ro^. 



Mulila> Maleal. 
Kattoo-keena-gasa. Singh. 
Ugunsssa. ,, 



Rbetsa maram. 
Kacboha manu. 
Rhets^ manu. 



Tam. 
Tjsl. 



» 



This large tree grows in the Northern Cir- 
cars, in the Western forests, on the Animallay 
hills, the coast hills of peninsular India 
ill ^he central province of Ceylon and near 
Colombo : wood not known ; capsules aroma- 
tic ; inner lamina of bark bitter and acrid. — 
Roxh,, I, p. 417, Thw. En. Fl. Zeyl., I, p. 
69, Voigty p. 186, Mr, Fergusson, Major 
Beddome, 

XANTHOXYLON TRIPHYLLUM, 
Juss, ; Eoxb.f Fl. Ind,, 7, 416. 

Xantboxylon zeylanicum, DC. Prod. 
Evodia tripbylla, DC. 
Fagara „ MoaA. 

Loonoo-ankenda-gass. Singh. 

Grows in the Animallay and Coimbatore 
hills. Very abundant in Ceylon up to an 
elevation of o,000 feet, var. ^3 near Ratna- 



poora. Wood very strong. — Roxb., Tkw. En, 
PI. Zeyhy J, p. 69, Major Beddome. 

XYLOCARPUS, Species. 

Ke-an-nan. Bubm. 

This tree grows in Tavoy, is found very 
abundant all along tlie sea shore from Amherst 
to Mergui, and in the Mergui Archipelago. It 
is very common in the mangrove swamps. Ic« 
maximum length is 20 feet, and maximum 
girth 4 cubits, and when seasoned it floats in 
water. It has a very good, fine, strong and 
durable wood, splits with difficulty. It is 
used by Burmese for all parts of houses, posts, 
flooring, walls, &c., and is recommended by 
Captain Dance for hand-spikes, helves, spokes 
and handles of tools, also for shot boxes and 
packing cases. It is also much used for sandals, 
and canoes are occasionally made of it. It seems 
to be the same as that described by Dr. Mason 
as growing on low lands near the sea coast, 
and producing a red wood which turns black 
on being anointed with petroleum. Its inedible 
fruit falls into the sea, on which it floats. — 
Dr. Mason, Captain Dance. 

XYLOCARPUS ECHINATUS ? ? ? 

Ah Ifan??? 

A tree of Moulmein, a very strong wood, 
used for making gun stocks and sword scab- 
bards.— Ca/. Cdt. Ex. 1862. 

XYLOCARPUS GRANATUM, Kan., 

Carapa MoluccensLs, ZMm. 



Puroos. Beno. 

Pen-lay-pyoun. 

Fen-lai-nng. 



BUBV. 



i> 



Penlay-oong. BUBX. 
Sea oocoanut. EVO. 
Kandalanga. Taie. 



Grows in many localities in south India, in 
the south of Ceylon and in the forests of the 
delta of British Burmah ; wood used for 
house-posts and musket stocks. A cubic foot 
weighs lbs. 47. In a full-grown tree on good 
soil, the average length of trunk to the first 
branch is 20 feet, and average girth measured 
at 6 feet from the ground is 12 feet Captaia 
Dance also says its maximum girth is 4 cubits 
and maximum length 20 feet. Very abundant 
all along the sea shore from Amherst to 
Mergui. When seasoned it floats in water. 
It is used by Burmese for all parts of houses, 
posts, flooring, walls, &c., is a very good, fine, 
strong wood, and splits with difficulty. Re- 
commended for hand-spikes, helves, spokes 
and handles of tools, also for shot boxes and 
packing-cases. — Dr. •Brandis, Col. Cat. JSr. 
1862, Thwaites, p. 16, Captain Dance. 
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YEENGA. 



YEW-WOOD. 



YA-KA-NGI-NE, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used ia ordinary house-buildiDg. — 
CaL Cat. Ex. 1 862. 

YAKAULEY, Tam. ? A Tinnevelly 
timber, of a light brown colour, used for 
building purposes. — Col. Frith. 

YAMANEE, Buru. A tree on the hills 
of Tenasserim, which furnishes a remarkably 
light, white timber, resembling moochee wood, 
of which the natives often make canoes. The 
Karens say it bears a yellow flower, and a 
small plum, which is a favourito food with the 
barking deer. — Dr. Mason. See Yemmankb. 

YAMANI, Burm. A tree of Moulmein, 
wood used in ordinary house-building. — Cal. 
Cat. Ex. 1862. 

YAMMANDY, Burm. In Amheret, a 
useful and valuable wood, used for carving 
images and making drums. — Cat. Ex. 1851. 

YANGY, Tam. A Tinnevelly timber of a 
light brown colour, used m wheel- wrights' 
work. — Colonel Eriih. 

YARVINEY, Tam. Crawn in the Portu- 
guese and Dutch of Ceylon. This Ceylon 
tree grows tall and straight, from twenty to 
forty-five feet high, and from twelve to tliirty 
inches in diameter. It may be obtained in 
great quantities, and answers many purposes 
in ship and house-work. — Edye on t/ie Tim- 
ber of Ceylon. 

YA-THA-NAT, Buem. A tree of Moul- 
mein. An inferior wood for boats, which 
lasts but two or three years. The fruit is an 
article of food. — Cal. Cat. Ex, 1862. 

YA-THA-PYA, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, wood used for house-building purposes. 
The fruit is edible.— Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

YA-THIT. In Pegu, Dr. McClelland 
says, the cutting of Ya-thit should, as far as 
practicable, be prohibited. He adds that 
however desirable it may be to forbid or en- 
force such a rule, he is at a loss to know how 
much impediment can be attempted or laid 
without stopping the trade of yard-pieces, 
which are just as much in demand as mast- 
pieces. He is of opinion that a large con- 
signment of timber might be realieed, and 
duty received on them, and it will facilitate 
the growth of the under-sized trees. — Selec- 
tion Records of Oovemmentof India^ Foreign 
Department^ No. IX, p. 47. 

YEENGA, Burm. A small timber tree, 
very abundant at Moulmein and scattered 
over the Tenasserim provinces. Its maximum 
girth is 2 cubits and maximum length" 15 feet, 
and it sinks in water when seasoned. It is a 



very pretty white wood for furniture, and is 
used by the Burmese for helves and for 
mamoties, and though not so strong as Chisel- 
handle-tree, it possesses similar properties, 
though in an inferior degree. It sells at B^. 
45 per 50 feet by 1 foot square. — Captain 
Dance. 

YELLAREE, Tel. This wood of the 
Nalla Mallai is used in small quantities, but 
it appears a useful wood : it is of a light 
brown colour with a good grain. — Mr. Latham, 

YEURA POLEEKI, Tel. Major Bed- 
dome thinks this is the Sterculia urens. It is 
a hardish wood of the ^alla Mallai of a red 
colour and very useful. — Mr. Latham. 

YELLOW- WOOD. In England, there is 
a fine Etist India wood thus called, it appears 
to be larger and straighter than box-wood, but 
not so close-grained. Holtzapfel thinks it 
would be found to be a valuable wood for the 
arts. — Holtzapfel. Dr Gibson tliinks this 
is the Nauclea cordifolia. 

YEMMANEE, Burm. This tree is veiy 
abundant. The Karens say, it bears a yellow 
flower and a small plum which is a favourite 
food with the barking deer. It is found on 
the hills of Tenasserim, inland near the banks 
of the Gyue and Attaran rivers, and at the 
back of the mountains near Moulmein. Its 
maximum girth is 4 cubits and maximum 
length 20 to 30 feet. It furnishes a remark- 
ably light white timber resembling moochee 
wood, which, when seasoned, floats in 
water. It is a slightly scented wood, free 
from cracks and -the lightest of Captain 
Dance's collection, who mentions that it is 
quite free from acid or from a tendency to 
rot. It is very durable : the Burmese often 
make canoes of it and use it for boats, and 
it is employed by the king of Ava for his 
carved furniture. Captain Dance says it is 
excellent for fuzes. — Dr. Mason's Ttnasse- 
rim. Captain Dance. 

TENG-BYWOM, Burm. Employed in 
Amherst for house-posts. It is a useful 
wood, equal to Jarool. — Cat. Ex. 1861. 

YENG-TAIP, Burm. In Amherst, it is 
a strong useful wood for posts and common 
carpentry. — Cat. Ex. 1861. 

YETHA-BYAY. This Amherst wood is 
used for house-posts and boat-building ; it is 
a strong wood, suited for door-frames and 
common carpentry. 

YEW-WOOD. A tree of the Mehra forest, 
near Abbottabad, Hazara. Natural oidcr, 
Taxinida.^Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 
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ZIZYPHUP. 



ZIZYPHUS QLABRATA. 



YIN- YO. A tree of Moulmein. A strong 
wood, good for building purposes. — CaL 
Cat. Ex, 1862. 

YOGA-THEET, Burm. A timber tree 
of Amherst. This wood is used for carved 
images, and the bark used as soap. — CaL 
£x. 1861. 

YOMAH MOUNTAINS. Dr. McClel- 
land mentions that these, the central chain of 
Burmah proper, are extended into Pegu and 
form the spine, as it were, of the province 
with the valley of the Ii*rawaddy on the west, 
and tliat of the Si tang on the east ; and the 
several minor valleys lying between the off- 
shoots by which the chain is terminated on 
the south, as the valley of the Zainayee or 
Pegu river, the valley of Ulaine or Line 
river, together with the intermediate valley 
of the Phoungee river or Paizoondoun creek, 
lying between the Hlaino and Pegu rivers. 
One of the most southern points of the Yomah 
lies between the Hlaine and Paizoondoun, of 
which the Pagoda hill at Rangoon may he 
considered the last elevation, marking the 
direction of thQ chain or line of local disturb- 
ance. The most elevated poi'tiou of the 



Yomah chain appears to be that from whence 
these southern branches radiate, where the 
Oakkan and Thounzai Choungs derive their 
source, falling into the Hlaine rivers od the 
west, and the Zamaee and Phoungyee rivers, 
on the east and south. This part of the 
chain, Dr. McClelland estimates at about 
2,000 feet above the se^ presenting steep 
and inaccessible declivities.— Dr. McClel- 
land, Selections Records of OovemmetU of 
India, Foreign Depdrtment, No. IX, pp. 6 
and 7. 

YOUNG-THA, Burm. This tree is found 
in moderate quantities along the sea coast 
near Tavoy and Mergui. Its maximum 
girth is 3 cubits and maximum length 30 
feet. The seasoned timber sinks in water. 
It is a heavy durable wood, used for posts 
and planks of houses, and not bad for planes 
or handles, though surpassed for these by 
other woods of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui. 
— Captain Dance. 

YOW-MA-LAY, Burm. In Tavoy, a 
strong, heavy, i*ough, white wood ; used for 
house-posts.— :Jfr. BlundelL 



ZALACCA EDULIS. The light boats 
in which the Selung race of the Mergui 
Archipelago shoot over their watei*s, owe 
their buoyancy to the stems of the edible 
Zalacca, which form their sides. These stems 
are as light as, and of the consistency of, cork 
for which they are often substituted ; and the 
Selung are skilful in uniting them together to 
serve instead of planks, so as to make an 
unequalled sea boat, that floats on the waves 
like a swan. — Dr. Mason^s Tenasserim, 

ZAN-GYEE-OAT-DOUP, Burm. Oak- 
leaved Pollypod. (?) A tree of Moulmein, 
used for all ordinary purposes of building. 
Fruit used medicinally. — CaL Cat. JBx. 1862. 

ZA PA-DBUP, Burm. A tree of Moul- 
mein, a strong wood, good for building pur- 
poses.— -Ca/. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ZEE-BYION. A compact, close-grained 
Amherst wood, like Lagerstroemia, or white 
Jarool. It is used for house-posts, is liable to 
spliti but is free from the destructive influence 
of insects.— CaZ. Oat. Ex. 1862. 

Zm-PYUN GYEE, Burm. A tree of 
Moulmein ; wood used in ordinary house- 
building.— OaZ. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ZIZYPHUS, Speeies. 

Zi-thi BUBM. 
Grows in Tavoy, and yields a hard and 
durable wood.— Dr. Wallich. 



ZIZYPHUS, Species, 

Gontaja-kalli. Tel. 

This large creeper, common in Ganjam and 
Goomsur, has a circumference of 1| feet. The 
charcoal used in making country gun-pow- 
der is made by burning this tree. The 
chatty used in pacottahs is placed in a frame- 
work made of this. — Captain Macdonald. 

ZIZYPHUS FLEXUOSA. 

Sinjli. Kaqhax. 

A tree of Kashmir. — Powell, Hand'book, 
Econ, Frod., Punjab, .p. 602 

ZIZYPHUS GLABBATA, Heyne. 

ZizyphuB trinervia, Moadf. ; FL Ind. 

Kamkava. Tam. 
Karaka maram. Tam. 
Kakupala. TsL. 

This tree grows in the peninsula of India. 
In the Bombay presidency, it is mo6t com- 
mon on cultivated lailds and in alluvial soil on 
the banks of rivers. It is less common on the 
Bombay sea coast, than inland. Dr. Wight 
had seen trees, in Coimbatore, that would 
yield 12-inch planks, but it is commonlj a 
moderate-sized tree, though its timber, of a 
light brownish colour, is excellent, hard and 
close-grained and takes an excellent polish. It 
is used for ploughs. The bark affords a 
quantity of kino like gum, both by exudation 
and by decoction. — Drs^ Wight and Gibson, 
Voigt, Major Beddome. 



Kurkutta wood. £no. 
Kan-bor. Mahb. 
Kurkattamaram. Tam. 
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ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA. 



ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRUS. 



ZIZYPHUS JUJUBA, Willde, Lam. ; 
Roxh, ; W. and A,; W. Ic. 

Zizjphus sororia, Schult. 

Rhamnas jnjaba, Zt'nn, Rheede ; Humph. 

var, 
Z. hortensiR. 
Z. H3'audricus. 



Lot tig of the Andents. 
Pomum Adami of Marco 

Polo. 
Zinif. Ab. 
Usali Buddir. Ar. 
Koolgach. Beng. 
Bher. B£NO. Hind. Mahr. 
Kill. 

Hyi-bin. Bcthm. 
Klanji mara. Can. 
Guly mara. , , 
Jujube tree. Enq. 
Bor. BiAHB. 



Elentha. Maleal. 
Perin todali. „ 
Berra. Pashtu. 
Masan, Port of Ceylon. 
Maha-debara. Sinoh. 
Illana. Tam. of Ceylon. 
YcUandy maram. Tah. 
EilleudL 

Kegu manu. Tel. 
Ganga regu. 
Regu chettu. 
Karkandhava. 
Renga. 



»i 



II 



»» 



»» 



»» 



The fruit. 



UnaK Ab. 

Ber ka phal. DUK. 

Buddene. Sans. 



Elandei pallum. Tam. 
Regu pandu. TSL. 



This tree is found in Ceylon, throughout 
British India, and in Sunda and the Moluccas, 
iu the Archipelago, but growing to various 
dimensions. In the Western Himalaya it 
rises to 3,000 and 4,000 feet in height, and is 
to be seen with 10 feet of girth, one in the 
Shalimar gardens being nearly of that girth. 
Mr. Masson found the Ber tree generally 
throughout the tract between* Saiyad Wala 
and Lahore, a distance of 40 miles, not con- 
fined to the vicinity of villages, and attaining 
a much larger size than he had elsewheA seen, 
as also does its fruit, which he found sweet and 
palatable. In the Bombay presidency. Dr. 
Gibson failed to find any specific difiercnce 
between the wild and cultivated species. It 
grows there to a large size, fit for planks or 
sleepers, for which latter it might answer 
well in the diy climate of Sind, where the 
tree is common, but sleepers made of it do 
not suit the moister climates. In Coimbatore, 
it is usually of small size, but the dark-brown 
wood is fine grained, strong and hard, tough, 
heavy, durable, and tolerably strong and fitted 
for cabinet-making purposes, for saddle-trees, 
implements of husbandry and sandals, and 
might be suited for engraving. In the Fanjab 
and in Kanawar it is used for tent pegs, well- 
curbs ; well- wheels ; ploughs ; combs ; 
clogs ; charpais ; saddle-trees and charcoal. 
In Burmah, it is scarce, only found near large 
towns, rarely in the Pegu and Tounghoo 
forests. The bark is used by tanners : women 
wash their hair with a lather raised from its 
leaves. Lac and cocoons ai'e formed on it.— 
Drs. Gibson, Wight, Cleghorn, J. L. Stewart, 
and McClelland, Masson, Vol. I, p. 403, 
Voigt,p,li6. Thw.,Messrs. Latham, Fowell, 



and B. Thompson, Captain Beddome, Lieut,- 
CoL Lake, Commissioner, Jhullundhur 
Division. 

ZIZYPHUS KUTBER. 

Kutber. 

In Kumaon, a small thorny tree yielding a 
light, tough and durable wood. — Mr, 
Thompson, 

ZIZYPHUS LUCID A, Moon, In the 
Matela and Kornegalle districts of Ceylou, 
very abundant. — Thw, En. PI. Zeyl., I, p, 74. 

ZIZYPHUS NUMMULARIA, W, et A, 



Z. microphylla, Roxb. 
Z. rotundifolia, Lam. 



Rhamnus nummularia, 
Burm. 



Birar of Beas. I Malla, Kokni-ber ; mara- 

Jaud-ber of Jhullundhur. I ber, Jhar-beri, Zari, 
Ber ; Birotaof 8alt Range, I Hind, of Panjab. 
Sutlej and Ravi. J Karkanra. Pusthu. 

A hedge-plant of the Panjab.— Dr. J. X». 
Stewart, Major Beddome. 

ZIZYPHUS WYNADENSIS. A lofty 
tree of Wynaad, with a hard wood. — Captain 
Beddome in M. L. S. J. 

ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYON, Ghatoo, Hind. 
Mr. Jacob mentions a tree under these names 
as common in all the jungles of Central India, 
never straight, and he had never seen the 
timber worked. — Mr. Jacob. {Note. — This 
botanical name seems incorrectly printed ? It 
seems to be the next). 

ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRUS, or X. Gla- 
bra ? Ghattoo, Hind. ? Under these names, as 
a fine large tree of Jubbulpore, there was sent 
to the Exhibition of 1 862, a scarce wood, but 
close-grained and excellent. — W. Jacob, 
Esquire, C. P., Cal. Cat. Ex. 1862. 

ZIZYPHUS XYLOPYRUS, Willd^ ; 
Roxb. ; W. ^ A. 

ZizyphuB elliptica, Roxb. 
caracutta, Roxb. 
orbicularis, Schult. 

I Ooti Tel. 

I Gatte chettu. Tel. 

I Gotte ohettu. „ 

This tree grows in Ceylon, is common 
throughout most jungles of ^e south of India, 
and can always be recognized by the pale 
colour and softness of the under-surface of its 
leaves. It is most common below the ghauts 
in Canara and Sunda, but it never grows to 
a very large size. Its hard, durable, yellow 
wood is used for torches, buildings and imple- 
ments, and its fruit is employed in the arts, 
being much used by shoe*makers to blacken 
leather and to make blacking. — Dr. Cribson, 
Roxb., i, 610, Voigty 45, Thw., p. 74. 



Gumun mara. Can. 
Ghont. Hind. 
Guti. Mahr. 
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TIMBER AND FANCY WOODS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Dr. Wallicb is the only author that can be quoted on the subject of the woods of Asia gener- 
ally, and I give his Catalogue here, as furnishing the places of growth, the weight per cubic 
foot and specific gravity of about 200 of the woods of which I have already given the list. 



KAKE. 



1 Aaudar- ? (Popeeah) 
3 do. do. 

3 Mgle marmdos (BeUee). 

4 A.nMardiii]nUitUoli!im,~ 
6 Andnohn* apetala, 

6 Artooarpiu ohaplasha, 

7 AxtoeupoB hiimta (Ai\)oUy 

wood), 

8 AitoouiNis integriibliaCJaek 

woodX 

9 AnooarpBB— ? (Py-iiy»-th« 

Tanabeng), 

10 AultooT&nohee, 

11 Anyanny, 

12 Ayerrhoa earambola, \ 

13 Bah-nah-tboa, •• 

14 Betula Bh<^pattra, 
16 Bignonia ohdonoides , 
1 6 Bignonia—? (ThatheeX 
If Bignonia (Thnggalnee), 

18 Cadooca Btarnm, 

19 CalophyUnm-? (Thurappc ; 

chopeeX 
30 CamMgam, 
2L Canoo, 

22 Cannalt 

23 Cannao, 
34 Caragagaloo. .. 

26 Carapa— ? (Tai-la-oon), 
36 Carey a—? (Kaza), 

27 Careya (Kombo), 

28 Caringosha, 

29 Carivagah 

30 Caroogha, 

31 Caroo Maram, . . 

32 Carintha, 

33 Cassia, 

34 Castanea indiea, 
36 Ca8taneatrlbuloidea(Cotoor; 

ohlaee, liakoo i sbin^;, 
36 Catnnguin, 
31 Cauitoo mooroonga, 

38 Ceder, 

39 Cedrela toona (Toon, Tunga^ 

PomaJeea), 

40 Cedrela toona (Toon, (Tanga, 

PomaJeca), .. 

41 Chambagom, 

42 Ghana, 

43 Chinchona gmtissimacriing 

nasi). .. 7 

44 Chorangaree, 
46 Csaalpinea sappan (Sappan) 
46 Coombool, 
4t Cotanbe, 

48 Con-moo, 

49 Cynometra polyandra, 
io Cynometra- P /Maingya), . 
fi Dalbergia lanoeolaria (Ned 

doon, Nednm, Nandcr-wood) 
62 Dalbeigla latifolia (East In- 

51 Debool, 

64 Diooprrot melanoxylOD 

66 IHoipyros raoemosa '! 

66 Diospyros— ? (Bjamnoha 

dioomullo), 

67 Dipterooarpns—? (Knnncan- 

Mtfomba, 

69 Dombeya melanozylon (St 
Helena-ebony), 



Tavoy, 

do. 
Ceylon, India 
Bhela Ganlpara, .. 
India, 

do. 

Cochin, 

nmTanoore,.. 

Tavoy, 
TraTanoore,.. 

da 
India, 
Tavoy, 
Nepal, •• 

do. .. 

TaToy, 

do. .. 

Travanoore^.. 



Place of 
growth. 



36 
43 
49 
40 

38 



Bfartaban, . . 
TraTsnoore, . . 

Travanoore, . . 

do. 

do. 
Tavoy, 

Martsban, .. 
Ganlpara, .. 
Travanoore... 

do. .. 

do. 

do. 

do. .. 
India, 
do. .. 

Nepal, 
Manilla, 
Trayanoore... 
India, 

Ganlpara, . . 

India, 

Travanoore, . . 
da 

Nepal, 
Travancore, . . 

do. 

da 
Ceylon, 
Tavoy, 
India, 
tfartaban, 

Ceylon,^ 

India, 
Ceylon, 



India, 

Martaban. ,. 

Tavoy, 
Ceylon, 

St Helena, .. 



60 

26 
33 

71 



23 
28 

49 1 

37 

33 14 

34 13 

36 14 

86 10 



31 6 

82 11 

39 11 



(4 






^ 



lbs. 02 



r 

QQ 



43 
28 11 



86 
47 
68 
33 
36 
46 

42 12 

46 5 

33 lO 
44 10 

47 11 

34 4 

41 9 
39 

82 

42 11 
46 14 
26 2 

36 

32 9 

37 11 
20 7 

23 

29 11 

60 14 
31 14 
23 6 

62 *10 

48 7 

46 7 

66 8 

38 3 

61 2 
34 11 



.371 
.371 
.784 
.692 
.642 
.666 

.690 

.670 



.602 
.623 
.636 

!666 
.680 
.792 
.644 
.611 

.688 
.469 
.576 
.768 
.936 
.628 
.676 
.736 
.684 
.726 
.538 
.714 
.763 
.648 
.661 
.634 

.992 
.6)'3 
.734 
.402 

.676 

.521 
.603 
.327 

.368 
.476 
.974 
..S10 
.373 

.843 
.776 

.727 

1.064 
,616 

.978 
.666 

.803 



.403 
.531 

112 
1.146 |113 
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NAME. 



60 

61 
62 

63 
64 

66 
66 

6T 

68 
69 

70 
71 
73 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
7« 
79 
80 
81 
83 

83 
84 
86 
86 
87 

88 

89 
90 
91 
92 
93 

94 
96 

96 
97 

96 

99 

lOU 

101 

102 

103 

104 
106 

106 

107 
108 
109 

110 
111 



East India Ebony. See Dal 

berfla. 
East India Itosewood, 
Ehretia Icavis, . . 

Ekebergia-? (Jiyalcohi), . 
Eleocarpos serratus (We 

raloo), 
Eriobotrya Japonica(Loqnat 
Eugenia malaocensis (Jam 

boo), 
Engenia malsooensis ( Jam- 

boo), 
EiooBcaria, 
Fagroea fragrans (Annah 

beng, Bnmu, .. 
flout -?Thubboo}, 
Oadeboo. 
Galloopah. 

Garcinia->? (Ppllowa), 
Gardnla-? (Purrab wahX 
Gmellna arborea, 

do. do 

Go-na, 

Gordpnia-?.(lL8za}, 
GuaRia, 

Gundmey 
Heritiera-? (Soondree), 

do. do. 

Hibiscus macrophyllus. 
Hibiscus macrophyllus, 
H ibiscus, 

Hopea floribunda(Ta» tlieja) 
Hopea odorata (Tengaun 
Tiiaeu gonff), 

do. do. do. 



Hune, 

Indian Wood, . . 

Jeeah, 

Joglans pterooocca, 

Juniperns ezoelsa (cedar of 
Himalaya), «• 

Kaantha, 

Kain-tha-pogee. See Sym 
plooos. 

Kaqnzo-kurra 

Kasa. See Careya, also 
Gordonia. 

Keahnaun, 

Keaza Pcrroun, 

Kuddoot-alain, 

Kuddoot-nee, . . 
do. do. .. .. 

Kunneen-kennlcee. See Big- 
nonia, . . 

Kunneen-kennla. SeeSym- 
plooos, 

liSgerstrcemla regins, 

liagerstramia - ? (icuen- 
mounee; Peema). 

Laums camphora? Cam- 
phor wood 



Ijanras— ? (Kaysai), 
Lauras—? (Kullowa, also 

kurrowaX 
do. do. 

Lauras—? (Lumpatcb, Cha- 

sepoo), 
Lauras— ? ( Panatfaa), 
Lannis-? (SassaiVas), 



Place of 
growth. 



India. 
Botanic Gar- 
den, Calontta 
Ganlpara, 



39 



Ceylon, • • 
India, 

Ceylon, 

do. ■■ 

Tavoy, 

Martaban, 
Tavoy, 
Ceylon, 
l>avancore, . . 
Tavoy, 

do. • > 

India, 

do. . . 

(Ceylon, . . 
Martaban, .. 
India, 

India, 

do. 

do. 
Tavoy, 

da «. 

do. 

do, •• 



Martaban, . . 
Tenasserim 

Coast 
Bnrmah, 

do. 
India, 

do. .. 



Tavdy, 



do. 



da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 

da 

do. 
India, 



•go 



lba.oz 



S3 
46 

30 

30 



62 

21 
21 
63 
46 
46 
32 
S3 
24 
37 
41 

34 
87 
49 
27 
28 



38 

40 

46 
36 

39 

34 



..5.1 

* ■ 34 

..34 



TsToy. 
China, 
Taroy, 



Taroy. 

Nepal, 
Tavoy, 
India, 



46 

37 

35 

43 

36 
30 

34 
43 

. .|S2 



8 
11 

i 

14 



6 


3 

8 
8 
3 
6 
8 
10 
14 

16 
16 
16 
13 




27 11 



O 

12 

€ 
11 
14 



i. 

r 



.747 
*4M 
.494 



.840 
.336 



.M8 
.728 
.786 
.616 
.616 
•992 
.602 
.670 

J69 

.927 
.7M 



*448 

.443 

.608 

.«2 

.796 
.5*7 
.638 

.661 



43 01 .C^t 



3 .8S] 

0: .664 

3 .547 

I 



,744 
.601 
.974 

.691 



14 

3 







12 



.486 
.486 

.644 
.688 

.624 



TIMBER AXD FANCY-WOODS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 



NAME. 



1 14 LauruB— ? (Thugipoo), 
1 16 Man^ ohapoit 

116 Maroothfl«, 

117 MMuthaeB or SasimfraB, . . 

1 18 Maymaka, .. 

119 May rang* .. 
190 MMeoDgee, .. 
121 MeUa Asadiraohta, 

132 MetrosideroB rera (iron 

woodX . • 

133 Mimosa odoratiMima, 

134 Mimoaa polyatacbya, 



Place of 

growth. 



•• 



Shorea, 



136 Mimnsope Rlenfri. 
136 MoluTe or Moloba, 
13T Mooiifi;a VaUah, . . 
138 MootooooraiMly, .. 
133 Morlnda dtrifoUa, 
ISOMormiK aanl. See 

131 Mvnha oadaniboo, 

132 Marraya-? (MalkayX 

133 Myrtlne capltellata, 

134 Nar, or sacred wood, 
136 Ne4>roTaliaui, . . 
136 Nelle, 

13T Netty, or Nelly. 

138 Nerittm tlnetoriunj, 

139 Nan Poansoo, . . 

140 Odlna Wodler, . . 

141 Osyrifl peltata (Fhaoan), 

do 



also 



TVaranoore, . . 
Borneo, 
India, 
do. 
Travaneore, . . 

Tavoy, 

Travancore, ... 
Tavoy, 
do 



do 

do 

Nepal. 



143 do 

143 Pah-donbh.. 

144 Palah.. 

145 Palai, 

146 Palm, .. .. 
14T Palmist, .. 

148 Panaeha, .. 

149 Pen lay ovn, 

160 Penlaly peen, 

161 Peroo-mamm, 

162 Pien-mah-ne, 

163 Plen-mab-poe, 

164 PIcrardia? (kunna, 

knsso), .. 
166 PtnoB dammara, 

166 Pinns longifolia 

167 Pinns Weobiana, 

168 Poomaram.. 

169 Poomdroo.. 

160 Poonah, .. 

161 Potblree, 
163 Preicna hiroina (ohikagam 

bharl) .. 

163 PBidinmpomlfenim(Gnava)Travanoore, .. 

164 Pterocarpue santalinus (Bed 

Banders}.. 
166 Pterooarpas?(Thoankheea) 

166 Pterofipennum indleom 

(AmboynaX 

167 Qnerais Amberstiana, 

Tirbbae, Ryakle, 
166 Qoercvs fenestrata, 

169 Qneroos lanoeBfolia, 

170 Querons lappaoea, 

171 Qnerotts semccarplfolla 

(Obese cusroo) 
173 Begal wood, .. 



TtoTOT, 

Manilla, 
Travanoore, . . 
Tavoy, 
India, 
Tavoy, 

do 
India, 

Cbina, 

India, 

JBotanic Oar- 
den, Calcutta 

Tavoy, 

Manilla, 

Ttavanoore, 
da 

Botanic Gar- 
den, Calcutta 

Travanoore, . . 

India, 

Nepal, 

Ceylon, 

Travanoore,.. 

Ceylon, 

Travanoore .. 

India, 

Travanoore, . . 

India, 

Tavoy, 

India. 






•si 



37 
39 



TraTaneore, . . 

do 

do 
TYavanoore, .. 

Ganlpara, 



India, 

Martaban, . 
East India 
Islands. 

Martaban, . . 
India, 

do. 

do. 



Nepal, 
Tbibet 



41 
37 
36 
61 
48 
38 
46 

63 
46 

33 
46 

51 
38 

38 

18 
38 
60 

ai 

65 

34 
34 
43 
39 
56 
41 
29 
30 
60 
14 
23 
67 
03 
44 
33 



31 
29 
40 
60 
35 

43 
44 

46 

51 



67 
47 
41 
61 

22 
54 



15 
7 

10 

12 
9 

16 
1 


6 



3 
5 
13 

10 

15 

13 

II 



5 

8 

5 

14 

16 



10 

8 



9 

13 

9 

7 

14 





37 14 



IS 






8 
13 
16 

4 


3 

14 
9 



39 10 



10 


10 
4 



6 




.671 
.509 
.586 
.828 
.777 
.617 
.739 

..848 
.726 

.612 
.736 
.819 
.613 
.6S1 

.468 
.623 
.073 
.349 
.880 
.389 
.553 
.677 
.688 
.611 
.666 
.474 
.488 
.960 
.230 
381 
.921 
.929 
.718 
.513 

.446 



.604 
.637 



.336 
.473 
.653 
.815 
664 

.691 
.704 

.760 
.836 

.634 

.923 
.763 
.666 
.820 

.352 
.870 



NAME. 



173 Rbisopbora deeandra. .. 

174 Hottlera? (keounlae.) 

176 Sandorioum— ? (Thittoo,).. 

176 Santalnm album.. 

177 Sapotea 1 (Palaepean), 

178 Scytalia longa.. 

179 Scytalia trlju^a, . . 

180 Scytalia- ? .. 

181 Sborearobn8ta<IndiansauI) 
183 (Morungsanl).. 

183 



184 Sonneratia! (Jbaonuaa),.. Tavpy, 



186 Sopbora robnsta. 
166 Sterculia? (KuneeneeX 

187 5wlAeniacbIorozylon(8atIn 

wood Booroota), 

188 Swietenia febrifnga 

189 Sympiocos floribnnda, . 

190 Sympiocos ? (kaintba pho 



Place of 
growth. 



India 
Tavoy, 

do. 
India, 
Tavoy 
India, 

do 

do 

do 



gee) 
Symi 



191 Syniploooe ? (knnneen 
keunkee, kunneen keania). . 

192 Syndesmi8taYoyana(keetha 

193 lintheya, 

194 Tazus virgata, (Dheyn also 

Lolsi), 

195 Teetona gntidis CTcak, 
Taaka, TekkaX.. 

da do. do 
T«ctooa grandis (East 
Indian teak), 
do. do. 

do. do. . 

Terminalia eatappa. 



196 
197 

198 
199 
200 



201 Terminalia chebula. 

202 Tenninalia dtrlna. 



203 Terminalia-? (Tbaphaugo) Tavoy. 



304 TemstrKmia- ? Puaielnswa 
206 Tetranthera nitida, 

206 Tent ha, 

207 Thallarwoo, .. 
308 lliambaToa . • 
209 lliaun-ban-po. . 
310 Than-banntnawlay, 

211 Toan-mynga... 

212 Thymboo, .. 

213 Thymboo: Thaa-bauppo. . 

214 Tovi-pine, .. 

316 Town-onggah, 
216 Une, 

317 Vallathorashel, 
2l8 Vanava, 
319 Vannee-mooringa. 

330 Vateria lancciefolia, 
231 Vavoolagoo. .. 

332 Vellilagoo. .. 

333 Vetty, 

334 Venga,.. 

335 Vlnnee^ 
236 Vinny mamm, .. 

327 Vyasbanthak. 

328 White dammar lont. 
229 Xanthopbyllam-7(Sapheu, 

Choomuna),.. 
130 X vlooarpns - ? (Keannan ) . . iTaroy. 

331 Zizypbus-? (leetbee), ..India, 



India, 
Tavoy. 

Ceylon. 

India, 

Nepui, 

Tavoy, 

do 
do 
do 

Nepal. 

Ceylon, 
Travanoore 

Malabar Coast 
Moulmein, . 

da 
Botanic Gar 
den, Calcutta 
India, 

do. 



^8 



46 
37 
28 
47 
41 
44 
60 
39 
62 
43 
46 
42 
43 



51 
64 



84 
34 



44 



do. 
India, 
TaToy, 
Travanoore . . 

da 
Taroy. 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. .. 

do. 

do. «. 

do. 
Travanoore, . . 
Manilla. .. 
Travanoore . . 
India, 
Travaacore.. 

da 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

do. .. 

India, 

Martaban, .. 



6 

9 

6 

IS 



8 



6 

10 

14 

14 



4 





14 







47 


3 


42 


8 


37 


14 


31 


9 


33 


1 


32 





42 


16 


60 


3 


60 


6 


36 


7 


84 


4 


H 





44 





56 


6 


18 





17 


7 


17 


3 


38 


13 


23 


1 


43 


11 


40 


10 


63 


16 


39 


4 


38 


8 


46 


11 


47 


1 


16 


18 


11 


3 


41 





33 


10 


46 


9 


36 


11 



t 

1 

OQ 



.736 
.601 
.•154 

.766 
.666 
.712 
.960 
.630 
.842 
.702 
.734 
•672 
.676 



.816 
.878 



.561 

.648 
.704 



.755 
.680 

.606 
.606 
.513 

.480 
.683 
.962 
,806 
.783 
.648 
.864 
.704 
.886 



.768 
.279 
.376 
.461 



.353 
.683 
.660 
.863 
.468 
.456 
.667 
.763 
•348 
.179 
.666 



.638 
.746 
.671 
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TIMBER AND FANCY WOODS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA. 

Db. Wallich is the only author that can be quoted on the subject of the woods of Asia gener- 
ally, and I give his Catalogue here, as furnishing the places of growth, the weight per cubic 
foot and specific gravity of about 200 of the woods of which I have already given the lisL 



NAME. 



1 Acada— ? (Popeeah) 

a do. da 

3 JEgle marmelot (BcUee). 



. . Tavoy, 
do. 
Ceylon, India 



4 Anaeardiamlatiiottom,Bb«l&Oanlpara, 
6 Andiaohn* apetala, ... India, 

6 ALTtocarpuB onaplasha, do. 

7 Artoearpua hiiauta (Aj^eUy- 

wood), . . Goohin, 

8 Artocaipna intagrifbUaCJwdfc 

woodx • • Trayanoore, . 

9 Artooarpns— ? (Py-nya-the 

Tanabeng), 

10 AoltooTanciiee, 

11 Aayanny, 

12 Averrhoa earambola, \ 

13 Bah-nah-tlioa, .. 

14 Betnla Bhqjpattra. 

15 Bignonia chelonoldeB , 

1 6 Blgnoniar->? (Tbathee), 
If Bignonia (Tlivggainee), 

18 Cadoooa Manim, 

19 Calophyilnm-? CThfun^PP® « 

ehopeeX 

20 Camoagam, 

21 Canoo, 

22 Cannal, 

33 Cannao^ 

34 Caragagaloo. .. 

25 Carapa— ? (Tai-la-oon), 

26 Careya—? (Koza), 
2T Oareya (Kombo), 

28 Caringosha, 

29 Cari?agah 

30 Carooglia, 

31 Caroo Maram, .. 

32 Garintha, 

33 Gaasia, 

34 Castanea indica, 
36 Castanea tribuIoide8(Cotoor ; 

chiBee, Makoo ; sliingali), 

36 Catungttin, 

37 Gauitoo mooroooga, 

38 Geder, ;. 

39 Gedrela toona (Toon, Tonga, 

Poma Jeea), 

40 Gedrela toona (Toon, (TungiC 

Poma Jeea), .. 

41 Ghambagnm, 

42 Chana, 

43 Ghincbona gratisBimaCTong- 

nuBi). .. .. 

44 Gborangaree. 
46 Gesalphiea sappan (Sappan) 

46 Coombool, \7 . . 

47 Gotarnba, 

48 Gou-moo, 

49 Cynometra polyandn, 
iO Cynometra- ? /Maingya), ,. 
61 Dalbergia laneeolaria (Ned- 

doon, Nednm, Nander-wood) 
52 Dalben^ialatifolia (East In- 

dia ebony), 
6II>ebool, ' .. 

54 DioBpyroB melanoxylon 

^ItokebonyX .. 
56 DioflpyroB raoemoBa 

56 DioBpyroB— ? (Ryamuoba 

57 DipteroearpDB—? (Eunnean* 

pliew), 
Mgomba. 

59 Domb^a melanoxylon (St 

Beleaa-ebony), . . 3t Hdeoa, 



Place of 
growth. 



• •Tavoy. 
Trayanoore, . . 
do. •• 

India, 
Tavoy, 

NenaJ, •• 

do. .. 

Tavoy, 

do. .. 

Travanoore^.. 



ITartaban, . . 
Travanoore, . . 

lYuvanoore, . . 

do. .. 

do. 
Tavoy, 

Martsban, .. 
Ganlpara, . . 
Travancore, . . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
India, 
do. 

Nepal. 
Manilla, 
TraTanoore... 
India, 

Gaulpara, .. 

India, 

Travancore, . . 
do. .* 

Nepal, 
Travancore, . . 

do. 

do. .. 
Ceylon, 
Tavoy, 
India, 
Martaban, . . 

Ceylon,, 

India, 
Ceylon, 



Martaban. 

Tavoy, 
Oylon, 



lb6.o< 

23 3 

23 3 

49 1 

37 

33 14 

34 12 

86 14 

35 10 



31 6 

32 11 
39 11 






•a.s 



46 

66 
38 



50 

25 
33 

71 



OQ 



43 
28 11 
S6 



47 

68 

33 

36 

46 

42 12 

45 5 

33 10 

44 10 

47 11 

34 4 

41 9 
39 

62 

42 11 

45 14 
25 2 

36 

32 9 

87 11 

20 7 

33 
29 11 
60 14 
31 14 
23 6 

62 *10 

48 7 



61 2 
34 11 



.371 
.371 
.784 
.592 
.542 
.556 

.690 

.670 



.602 
.523 
.635 



35 


6 


.666 


43 


8 


.680 


49 


8 


.792 


40 


4 


.644 


38 


3 


.611 



.688 
.459 
.576 
.758 
.935 
.628 
.676 
.736 
.684 
.725 
.538 
.714 
.763 
.548 
.661 
.624 

.992 
.6>*3 
.734 
.402 

.576 

.521 
.603 
.327 

.368 
.475 
.974 
.510 
.373 

.842 

.775 

.727 

1.064 
,615 

.978 
.555 

.803 

.403 
.531 



1.146 



NAME. 



60 

61 
62 

63 
64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 

70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
78 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 

83 
84 
85 
86 
87 

88 

89 
90 
91 
93 
93 

94 
95 

96 
97 

98 
99 
100 
101 

102 

103 

104 
105 

106 

107 
108 
109 

110 
111 

112 
113 



East India Ebony. See Dal* 

ber|^ 
East India Boaewood, 
Ehretia ksvis, . . 

Ekobergia-? (Jiyakohi}, . 

Eleocarpna serratiu (We 
raloo), 

Eriobotrya Japonica(Loqnat 

Eugenia malaooenaia (Jam- 
boo), 

Eugenia malaocenslfl (Jam 
boo), 

ExooBcaria, 

Fagrcea fragranB (Annab 
Mng, Bumu, .. 

FicaB~?Thubboo), 

Gadeboo. 

GalIo4)pah. 

Garcinia—? (Pnllowa), 

Gardnia-? (Purrah wah), 

Gmdina arborca, 
do. do 

Qo-na, 

Gordpnia- ?.(kaaa}, 

GoalRia, 

• • • • 

Gundmey 
Heritiera—? (Soondree), 

do. ilo. 

HibiBCUs macrophyllttB, 
Hibiscas maorophyUos, 
IlibiscuB, 

Hopea floribQnda(Ta>i tlieja} 
Ilonea odorata (Tengaun 
Tliaeu gonff ), 

do. do. do. .. 



Hane, 

Indian Wood, .. 

Jeeah, 

JuglanB pterooooca, 

JunlperuB cxcelsa (cedar of 
Himalaya), ■• 

Kaantba, . • 

Kaln-tba-pogee. See Sym 
ploooB. 

Kannzo-knrro, 

Kaza. See Careya, alBo 
Gordonla. 

Keahnaun, 

Kenza Perroun, 

Kuddoot-alain, 

Knddoot-nee, . . 
do. do. .. .. 

Kunneen-keunkee. See Big- 
nonia, . . . . 

Knnneen-kennla. See Sym- 

plOCOB, 

I^agerstroemia reginai, 
IjaflrerBtroemia-? (knen 

mounee ; Peema). 
LanniB camphora? Cam 

phor wood 



Lauras—? (Kayzai), 
Lauras—? (KuUowa, also 

kurrowaX 
do. do. 

Lauras—^? (Lnmpatcb, Cha 

sepoo), 
Lauras- ? ( Panatba), 
Lauras-? (SassalVaB), 



Place of 
growth. 



lbs. oz 



India, 

Botanic Gar> 

den, Caleatta 

Gaulpara, 



Ceylon, 
India, 

Ceylon, 

da 
Tavoy. 

Martaban, .. 

Tavoy, 

Oylon, 

lYavanoore... 

Tavoy, 

do. 
India, 

do. 

Ceylon, . . 
Martaban, .. 
India, 

India, 

do. 

do. 
Tavoy, 

do. 

do. 

do, •. 



Martaban, .. 
Tenasserim 

Coast, 
Bnrmab, 

do. 
India, 

do. .. 



Tavdy, 



do. 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
India, 






s 



•s-S 



fc 



39 

33 

46 

30 
30 



52 

21 
21 
53 
46 
,45 
32 
32 
24 
37 
41 

34 
57 
49 
27 
28 

27 

38 

40 

46 

36 
39 

34 



..53 
..34 
..:34 



Tavoy, 
China, 
Tavoy. 



Tavoy, 

Nepal, 
Tavoy, 
India. 



46 

37 

35 

43 

30 
38 



..34 

.. 43 

..|S3 



9 
It 

4| 

14 

8 

3 

8 
8 
3 
• 
8 
10 
14 

I5i 
16 
15 
13 


11 



12 

6 
II 
14 



r 



. . 43 .€»« 



.747 
-484 
AU 

.810 
.336 
.339 
.848 
.728 
.726 
.515 
.516 
•382 
.602 
.670 

.550 

.927 
.799 
.445 
-448 

.443 

.696 
.652 

.7« 

.5«7 
.638 

.661 



8 

9 

14 

3 








12 



.MI 
.554 
.547 



,744 

.601 

.574 

.691 

.480 
.480 

.644 
.688 

.524 
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TIMBER AND FANCY-WOODS OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ASIA- 



NAME. 



1 14 LauniB - ? (Thug{;:oo), 
llSMaimkohapvii 
119 Haroothee, 
JirMawitliaeBorSasiafns, .. 

1 18 Maymaka, . . 

119 May rang, .. 
190 MegeoDgM, . . 

121 Mella Asadlraohta, 

122 MotroflklerOB vera (iron 

woodX .. 

123 Mimosa odoratiwima, 

124 Mimoaa poljstachya, • . 

125 Mlmoaopt Rlenf?!, 

126 Molure or Moloba, 

127 Moonga ValJah, . . 

128 Mootoocorandy, .. 

129 HorlDda dtrifoUa, 
iSoMomxiK saalo See Shorea, 

131 Mnnha oadaniboo, 

132 Mnrraya- ? f Maikay), 

133 Myrsine capitellata, 

134 NaT, or eacred wood, 

136 NeeroTalioiu, . . 
136NelIe, 

137 Netty, or Nelly . 

138 Nerlum tinctorluni, 

139 Nan Poansoo, . . 

140 Odina Wodier, . . 

141 Oeyrls peltata (Phaoan), . . 

142 do do *< 

143 Pah-doubh.. 

144 Palah.. 

145 Palal, 

146 Palm, .... 

147 Palmlat, .. 

148 Panaoha, . . • « • 

149 Pen lay ovn, 

160 Penlaly peen, 

161 Peroo-mamm, 

162 Pien-mah-ne, 

163 Pien-mah-pne, 

164 Picrardia? (kunna, also 

knxso), . . 
166 Pinna dammara, 

166 Pinna loncifolia 

167 Pinns Wobblana, 

168 Poomaram.. 

169 Poomdroo.. 

160 Poonah, .. 

161 Fothlree. 

162 P^icna hlidna (ehikagtm- 

bhari) . . 

163 PaidinmpomifemmCGnava) 

164 PterooarpaeiantaUnu8(Ued 

Sanders).. 
166 Pterocarpas? (Thonnkheea) 

166 Pteronpermnm indlcnm 
(Amboyna), 

167 Qnernis Amherstlana, 
Tirbbae, Ryakle, 

[oerens ftnestrata, 
mereos lanoenlblia, 
ineroos lappaoea, 
inerous semeoarplfollm 
(Ghese ensroo) 
173 R^gal wood, .. 




Plaoe of 




growth. 






^s 


TSTOT, 

Manilla, 




41 16 


Travancore. . . 


87 7 


Tavoy, 


36 10 


India, 


61 12 


Tavoy, 


48 9 


do 


38 16 


India, 


46 1 


China, 


83 


India, 


46 6 


Botaolc Oar- 




den, Calcutta 


39 


TaToy, 


46 


Manilla, 


61 3 


Travancore. . . 


38 6 


do. 


38 13 


Botanic Gar- 




den, Calcutta 


28 10 


TraTanoore, . . 


3H IS 


India, 


60 13 


Nepal, 


21 11 


Ceylon, 


65 


Travancore,.. 


24 6 


Ceylon, 


34 8 


Travancore .. 


42 6 


India, 


39 14 


Travancore,.. 


66 16 


India, 


41 


Tavoy. 


29 10 


India, 


30 8 


. « . . 


60 


Travancore. .. 


14 9 


Borneo, 


23 13 


India, 


67 9 


do. 


63 7 


Travtneore. . . 


44 14 


• • • . 


33 


Tavoy, 




Travancore, ... 


37 14 


Tavoy, 




do 


• 


do 


37 13 


do 


39 


Nepal, 


• ■ 


. . • • 


21 


Travancore, .. 


29 8 


do 


40 13 


do 


60 16 


Travancore, . . 


36 4 


Oanlpara, . . 


43 


Travanoore, . . 


44 3 


India, 


46 14 


viartaban, .. 


61 9 


East India 




Islands. 


39 10 


Martaban, . . 


67 10 


India, 


47 


do. 


41 10 


do. 


61 4 


Nepal, 


32 


Thibet 


54 6 



V 



eo 



.671 
.699 

.686 
.838 
.777 
.617 
.739 

.848 
.736 

.513 
.736 
.819 
.613 
.631 

.468 
.623 
.073 
.349 
.880 
.389 
.663 
.677 
.638 
.611 
.666 
.474 
.488 
.960 
.230 
381 
.921 
.929 
.718 
.613 

.446 



.604 
.637 



.336 
.473 
.663 
.816 
664 

.691 
.704 

.760 
.826 

.634 

.922 
.762 
.666 
.820 

.363 
.870 



NAME. 



173 Rhisopbora deoandra, . . India 

174 Rottlera? (keounlae.) .. Tavoy, 
1 76 Sandoricnm— ? (Thittoo,) . . do. 

176 Santalum album.. .. India, 

177 Sapotea ! (Palaepean), .. Tavoy 

178 Sc^talia longa.. .. India, 

1 79 S€7talia tr^Juga, . . . . do 

180 Bcytalla-? .. ..do 

1 81 Shorea robusta(Indian saul) do 

1 82 (Morung sanl) . . . . Nepal 

183 .. •• >. <io- 

184 Sonneratial (Thaamma),.. Tavoy, 
186 Sophora robusta, .. India, 

186 Sterculia? (Kuneenee), ..Tavoy, 

187 SwtdteDiaehlorozylon(8atIn 

wood Booroota), . . Cevlon, 

188 Swietenia febrifoga .. India, 

189 SymplocoB lloribunda. .. Nepiil, 

190 Symplocos? (kainthapho- 

Tavoy, 



gee) 
8ym 



(East 



191 Symplocos ? (knnneen 
keunkee, kunneenkeunia).. 

192 Hyndesmistavoyanackeetha 

193 Tantheya, 

194 Taxus virgata, (Dheyn also 

Lolsi), 
196 Teotona grandis (Teak, 
Taaka, TekkaX.. 

196 da do. do 

197 Teetona grandis 

Indian teak), 

198 do. do. 

199 do. do. 

300 TerminaJia catappa, 

301 Terminalia chebula, 
203 Terminalia citrlna, 
203 Terminalia-? (Thaphaugo) 
304 Temstnemia- 7 Pnzselnxwa 
306 Tetranthera nitida, 

206 Tentha, 

207 Thallarwoo. ., 

208 lliambnvoo, . . 

209 Thaun-bau-po. . 
310 Than-bauDthawlay, 

211 Toun-mynga,.. 

212 Thymboo, .. 

213 Thymboo: Thaa-bauPpo. . 

214 Tovi-pii)«» •• 
216 Towii-6Qggsh, 

216 Une, 

217 Vallathorashel, 

218 Yanava, 

219 Vannee-mooringa. 

220 Yateria lanoenfolia, 

221 Yavoolagoo, .. 

222 YellilagoOi 

223 Yetty, 
234 Yenga,.. 

226 Yinnee^ 
236 Yinny mamm, . . 

227 Yyashanthak, 

228 White dammar lont, 

229 Xanthophyllom-iXSapbeu, 

Choomona),.. 

330 Xylocarpos-? (Keannan).. 

331 Zlzyphus-? (seethee), .. 






do 
do 
do 

Nepal. 



Ceylon, 
Travanoore . . 



Plaoe of 
growth. 



61 
64 



34 
84 
44 



47 
42 



Malabar Coast 37 
Monlmein, . . 31 
da . . 83 

Botanic Gar- 
den, Calontta|32 



India, 

do. . • 

Tavoy, 

do. .. 

India, 
Tavoy, 
Travancore . . 

da 
Tavoy, 

do. 

do. •% 

da .. 

do. •. 

da .. 

do. .. 

do. .. 

Travancore, . . 
Manilla, 
Travanoore .. 
India, 
Travaacore .. 

do. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

do. •• 

India, 

Martaban, .. 

Tavoy, 

India, 



42 
60 
60 
36 
34 
6i 
44 
66 



48 
17 
17 
38 



22 
42 
40 
63 
39 
28 
40 
47 
16 
11 
41 



33 
46 
36 




14 



7 

4 



3 

8 

14 
9 

1 



10 

2 

6 

7 

4 


6 





7 

3 

13 



1 
11 
10 
16 

4 
8 

11 
1 

18 
8 




t 
I 

OD 

.736 
.601 
.464 

.766 
.666 
.712 
.960 
.630 
.843 
.702 
.734 
■672 
.676 



.816 
.378 



.661 
.648 
.704 



.765 
.680 

.606 
.606 
.613 

.480 
.683 
.963 
,806 
.783 
.648 
.864 
.704 
.886 



.768 
.279 
.276 
.461 



.353 
.683 
.660 
.863 
«468 
.456 
.667 
.763 
•348 
.179 
.666 



10 

9 

11 



.638 
.746 
.671 
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CEYLON WOODS. 



The late Sir George Anderson sent me the following list of 96 Timber Trees in Ceylon, 
drawn up by Mr. Adrian Mendis, Mohandiram of Moorrotto, and Master Carpenter, Boyal 
Engineer's Department. 



Names. 
Singhalese. BotaDical. 



1 Andere. Acacia Vera 

2 Madetiye. Adenantliera 

pavoniDa. 

3 Kehelle. Obliqae Eu- 

ginea. 

4 Cottamba. Almond. 

5 Weli ply anna. Anissa- 

phyllam zeylanicam. 

6 Cocatiye. Aponogeton 

crispum. 

7 Puwak. Areca nut. 

8 Patta Del. Artocarpus, 

sps. 

9 Cos. Jack. Artocarpus 

integrifolia. 

10 Del. Artocarpus pubes 

cens. 

11 Aladel. Artocarpus 

pubcscens. 



B 



12 Bairiye. 



13 Mce, Bassia longifolia. 

14 Petan. Bauhinla tomen 

tosa. 

15 Lunu Midelle. Com- 

moD Bead tree. 

16 Hal Milile. Berrya am 

monilla. 

17 Tal. Palmira. Borassus 

flabelliformis. 

18 Calukeale. Butea (ron 

dosa. 



19 Calu Mediriye. Cala- 

mander. Diospyros 
hirsuta. 

20 Waldombc. Calophyl- 

Inm acuminatum. 

21 Gorrukeenee. Calo 

ph} Hum calaba. 

22 Dombe. Sweet scented 

Calopbyllum. 

23 Mahadan. Oalyptran- 

tbes cumini. 

24 Battedombe, Clove tree 

leaved Calyptranthcs 

25 Alubo. Jambolana ca 

lyptranthes. 

26 Kahattc. Careya arbo 

rea. 

27 DavettcCaralliazeyla- 

nica. 

28 Eittool. Nepara. Ca 

ryota urens. 

29 Dawol karoendo. Cas 

sia cinnamomum. 

30 Arremene. Sumatra 

Cassia. 

31 Uedde woke. fChoe- 

carpus pungens ?) 

32 Burute. Satin. Chloro- 

xylon swietcnia. 



Locality. 
Provinces. 



Eastern. 
Western. 

Northern. 

W. & Southern, 

Western and 

Northern. 

Western. 

Western, Eastern 

and Southern. 

Southern. 

South Eastern 

and Western. 

E. S. k Western 

Western. 



Northern and 

Western. 

Northern. 

Eastern. 

Western. 

Northern and 
Eastern. 

Northern and 
Eastern. 
Central. 



lbs. years. 



71 
56 

% 
3d 

35 

56 

57 
34 
42 
40 
61 



15 

30 

20 

30 

40 
30 

60 

30 

25—80 

25-50 

35-70 



Southern and 
Western, 


57 




80 


Western. 


39 




20 


Western. 


44 




25 


"Western, 


40 


5- 


-10 


Northern and 
Western. 
Western. 


36 
45 




20 
20 


Central. 


49 




20 


W. & Southern. 


38 


10- 


-20 


Western. 


42 




25 


W. A Southern 


71 30- 


-90 


Central. 


39 




20 


Central. 


67 




•50 


Western. 


58 




50 


Southern and 
Eastern. 


55 


10- 


-80 



57 

61 
57 

15 

48 

65 

38 



10—30 
25-80 

8—20 

10-80 

80 

30 



Names. 
Singhalese. Botanical. 



33 Mai burute. Flowered 
Satin. Chloroxylon 
swietenia. , 

34 Nelly. Cicca disticfaa. 

35 Cocoannt. Cocos nucl- 
fera. 

36 Weawarene. Crataeva 
religiosa, 

37 Hal Mendora. Branch - 
flowei'ed Cynometra. 

38 Gal mendora. Branch- 
flowered Cynometra. 

D. 

39 Nendoon. Dalbergia 
lanoeolaria. 

40 Daminne. 

41 Oode parre. Toothed 
Dillenia. 

42 Horre. TurbancdDip- 
terocarpua. 

43 Doon. Dipterocarpus, 
sp. 

44 Dive parre. 

£ 

45 Caluvere. Ebony. 

46 Eadoembeiriye. Bas- 
tard Ebony. 

47 Kiri walla. Lance-leav- 
ed Echites. 

48 Book attene. Echites 
scholaris. 

49 Timbery. Embryop 
teris glutinifera. 

50 Walboamboo. Eugenia 
laurina. 

51 Naw, Iron wood. Me- 
sua ferrea. 

52 Kiripelle. Indian fig 
tree, Ficus indica. 

53 Hunukirillc, Grewia 

Saniculata. 
ygobel. Tilia-leaved 
hibiscus, 

55 Nerreloo. lUicebrum 
latrum. 

56 Dive ratembela. Jo> 
nesia asoca. 

57 Katie kale. 

58 Murute. Lagerstnomla 
regins. 

M. 

59 Hulanhick. Melia sp. 

60 Rameneidelle, Milling- 
tonla, sp. 

61 Sappoo. Michelia 
champaca. 

62 Sooriva Mara. Mimosa. 

63 Moone Mai. Mimu- 
sops clengi. 

64 Paloo. Mimusops hcx- 
andra. 

65 Morre. Eye ball. 

66 Etteiriye. Ash-lcared 
Murraya. 
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Locality. 
Provinces. 



Northern and 
Eastern. 

Central. 

Sea coast gene- 
rally. 
Central. 

Western. 

W. ft Southern. 



W. k Southern. 

• 

Eastern. 
Western. 

Western. 



Central. 
Western. 

N. and Eastern. 
Western. 

Northern. 

Western. 

Northern. 

Central. 

Western. 

Southern. 

Southern. 

Western. 

Central. 

Northern. 

Eastern. 
W.atid Southern 






lbs. 
57 

49 
70 

62 

56 

57 



years. 

80 

30 
20—50 

60 

8—20 

16—60 



56 60— «) 



Central. 
Western. 

Central. 

Central. 
Southern. 

Eastern. 

Central. 
Eastern. 



44 

51 

45 



29 
44 

71 
45 

35 

26 

45 

36 

72 

30 

44 

38 

56 

58 

42 
42 



L39 
48 



40 

€0 

15 



50 
20 



80 

40 

30 



20 

15 

10—60 

20—30 

25 

20 

40 

25 

25—50 
30—40 



50 
20 



42 20—50 



42 
6i 



20-30 
50 



68 10—70 



62 
61 



2.-> 
10—70 



EXPERIMENTS ON TIMBER AT ERODE, CONDUCTED BY T. B. FRENCH, ESQ. 





Locality. 


^1 






Locality. 


ight per 
lie foot. 

rabillty. 


Names. 


ProTioces. 


^3 


S3 

■3 


Names. 


Provinces. 


Singhalese. BotaDical. 






1 


Singhalese. Botanical. 






N 


lbs. years. 




lbs. years. 


67 Helembe, Naaclea par- 


W. & Northern. 


42 


40 


82 Daanga. Long flower- 


N. and Western. 


23 


▼iflora. 








ed Spathodea. 






68 Nebede. 


Son. & Western. 


51 


20 


83 Telemboo, Sterculia 


Oentral. 


26 30 


69 Gal morre. Xephellam, 


Central. 


65 


80 


fcBtida. 






sp. 








84 Savande. 


Western. 


56 30 


O 








85 Siyembela. Tamarindus 


North Eastern 


80 80 


70 Koang. Ceylon Oak. 


Soathem. 


42 5 


-10 


Indica. 


and Western. 




71 Melle. Olax Zeylanica. 


Eastern. 


64 


40 


86 Teak, Ceylon. Taikke 


Western. 


55 15—60 


P 


, 






Ceylemey. Tectona 






72 Patkeale. 


Western. 


42 


40 


grandis. 
87 Teak, Cochin. Taikke 






73 Penebarroo. 


Eastern. 


61 50 


-90 


Cochin. 


44 15—90 


74 Sooriya. Persian. 


Central and 


49 20—401 


.Cotchive. 








Western. 






88 Teak, Manlmein. 


Maulmein. 


42 15 90 


75 Velenge. Pterosper- 


Central. 


36 5 


70 


Taikke Molmine 






mum ruberifolium. 








89 Ukbeirriye. 


Soathern. 


51 80 


R. 








90 Hal. Vateria indica. 


Western. 


26 10 


76 flirikoddol. Rhizo- 


W. & Northern. 


49 


35 


91 Caha MiUle. Vitex 


Southern and 


66 15—80 


phora, sp. 








trifolia. 


Western. 




77 OduIoI. Leafy mangrove, 


Northern and 


65 


40 


92 Meean Milile. Vitex 


Western. 


56 20 90 


Rhizophora. 


Western. 






trifolia. 






78 Pehimbive. Rhus deci- 


Central. 


68 


50 


93 Sappoo Milile. Vitex 


Western and 


49 10—40 


piens. 








trifolia. 


Southern. 




79 Otte. Rottlera, sp. 


Western. 


36 


10 


94 Samedera. Vitmannia 


Western. 


26 60 


S 








trifolia. 






80 Lawoloo. Sapota, sp. 


Western. 


39 


10 


95 Walakeene. 


W. & Southern. 


39 10 


81 Pamburoo. Limonia 


Soathern. 


48 


40 


96 Tarrene. Webera ceri- 


Northern. 


67 30 


citrifolia. 








fera. 







EXPERIMENTS on Timber at Erode Workshop, Madras Railway, September 1861, 

Conducted by T. B. FRENCH, Esquire. 

The timber upon which the experiments were tried, were Teak, Vangay, Vellanagay, and Karoomaroodoo. 
Each piece was one inch square and fifteen inches long, and supported at each end, having a bearing of 1^ inch 
on the supports, so that the length unsupported was one foot. 

Two pieces were placed on the supports at the same time at about three feet apart, and a bar of iron 2 inches 
square was laid over them, bearing exactly in the centre of each on this bar, other bars were placed transversely, 
so that the entire weight was on the centre two inches of the beam. 

Result of Experiments. 



Timber. 


No. of 
experi- 
ments. 


No. of lbs. 
which broke 
two pieces. 


Breaking 
weight of 
one piece. 


Remarks. 


Teak 


No. 1 
2 
3 


1,146 
833 

827 


573 
416 
413 








Average 


■ ■ • 

1 
2 
3 


... 

876 

999 

1,196 


467 


Broke short. 


Vaneav 


438 

499^ 

598 


■\ 


» o**^**/ •••■■• • •«.••.. 


> The Vangay was rather green. 


Average 


• •• 

1 
2 
3 


•*• 

l,3oO 
1,352 
1,811 


511 




Vellanffav 


675 
676 
905 


Well seasoned, very tough. 
Do. 
Do white wood. 




Average 


• 

• •• 

1 
2 
3 


1,942 
1,692 
1,658 


752 




Karoomaroodoo . . . 


971 
846 
829 




Average 


••• 


••• 


881 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE STRENGTH OF VARIOUS TIMBERS. 



it 



EXPERIMENTS ON THE STBENOTH OF VARIOUS TIMBERS. 
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TABLE OF EXPERIMENTS, BY MR. BENJAMIN COUCH. 

Instituted in order to ascertain the weight of a cnbic foot of different kinds of Wood ; the 
foreign when first imported, those of the growth of England when felled : also, the 
weight of each when fully seasoned ; showing, at the same time, the loss sustained in 
dimensions during the process of seasoning. 

By Mr. Benjamin Couch of His Majesty's Dock-yard, Plymouth. 



Species (in the 
language, of 
commerce.) 



Poon 
Teak 



Country where 
produced. 



O M 6 

p a 



East Indies. 






Butt.. 
Top... 
Butt- 
Top... 



DimenBions. 



When first planed for 
experiment. 



Length. 



Breadth and 
thickness, or 
diameter. 



Ft. In. 

4 

6 

4 

4 6 



Inches. 
17 diameter. 
9 by 9 
12 diameter 
64 by 64 



When seasoned. 



Length. 



Ft. In. 
4 
6 
4 
4 6 



Breadth and 
thickness, or 
diameter. 



Inches. 
16]diameter. 
9 bySi 
12 diameter 
64 by 64 



Weight in 
cubic foot 
pois. 


air, of a 
avoirdu- 


When first 
phmed for 
experi- 
ment. 


When 
seasoned. 


Ounces. 
651 
771 
662 
688 


Ounces. 
676 
696 
657 
675 



Bar low' g Essay ^ pp, 9 to 11. 



A list of the most useful of these woods of the Tenasserim Provinces selected and 
placed consecutively according to their relative breaking weight. 



No. in 
List. 



35 
104 
103 
106 
102 

53 
2 

20 
1 

60 

27 

58 

40 
105 

17 

15 

38 

2i 

100 



I 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



Burmese 
Names. 



Breaking 

weight, 

ft. 



Remarks. 



X exnan ••••..... 

Pawoon 

Pyenkadoo 

Engyeen 

Pedowk 

Pangah 

Yendaik. 

Meenaban 

Sect 

Toukiah 

Bamboay 

Zinbain 

Letoak 

Peemah 

Thubbu.., 

Cing 

Eentha ...•••... 

KyoB 

Theerapee 

Theetsie. 



1,678 

1,351 

1,153 

1,043 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

980 

997 

969 

950 

930 

906 

822 

808 

758 

738 

646 

590 

509 



Strongly recommended as an unexceptionable 
timber. 



Good wood for general purposes. 
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LIST OF GANJAM AND GOOMSUR WOODS. 
Captain MacdoDald's List of Ganjam and Goomsur Woods. 



. C ® 



Names. 



S 



Salwa or 
Sorunghee. 

Piaaalo 

Sisoowa.... 
Kendhoo... 
Goinbharee.. 
Holondho.... 

Jamo 

Sobu 

Bodok'a 

Ponoso 

Jhoontiah... 

Koossoomo... 

Moondomon- 

dee 

Orjoono 

Mohoollo 

Achoo 

Ambo 

Kodalo 

Mahalimbo... 

Limbo 

Soroopottree 

Moee 

Siddha 

Sahajo 

Kaloochia.. 

Banjhono 

Dhamona 

Kosee 

Tanghany.,.. 
Gouharea. ... 

Pitta Kaloo- 
chia 

Klioiro 

Dhobo Khoi- 

ro 

Minjharee or 
Paloodhana. 

Tentoollee or 
Koyan.. 

Sirisee 

Bore 

Phasee.... 
Oshrosto.. 
Dhoou.... 



Ft. 



a 

9 



a 

U 

1 

9 

e 



Ft. 



k o 

us 

♦-so 



Names. 



90 6 
90| b 
45! H 
60 
50 
76 
75 
50 
35 

45 
50 

60 4A 
100 8 
75 



36 



39 

70 
70 

40 
45 
60 
25 
45 
35 
50 
40 
45 



30 
25 



25 
45 




30 


60 


45 



Feet 



8 

n 


3 
5 
5 

4 

H 

5 
3 
4 
3 

^ 



3 
2 



2 
5 





H 




4i 



38 
22 
15 
30 
18 
36 
36 
12 
15 
- 
15 
9 

22 
3(> 
36 
10 

8 
22 
22 

18 
22 
30 
12 
22 
20 
22 
18 
15 



15 









• 

M 




^4 




M 




2 




«.* 




«^ 


«* 


o 


ja 


« 


ec 


o 


•s 


fl 


^ 


ii: 


« 


<2i 


a 


a 




9 


^* 


« 


•5 


h 
5 



oS^ 




22 


80 


22 



Koombee... 

Bonro 

Baelo 

Soondoro- 
goondee 
Komalo- 
goondee or 
Boson to- 
gondee.... 

KoruDjo 

Soogondhee.. 

Bhayroo 

Bello 

Borokolee 

Ollakolee 

Moce 

Behetita 

Knrada 

Dliobee 

Charo 

Toeechandea 

Grouhoiiee 
Rubatce... 

Horcdha 

Bahadha 

Soonaree 

Bhalleah 

Dhimeree 

Buinclio 

('lioonokolee 

Brahmonea... 

Sahadha... 

Gotho 

Gondhona.... 

Kayec 

6 lAnkoolo..., 

Patonwa... 

Ambaleia. 

Kotoko 

Potro Koor- 
wan 

Patolee.... , 

Pamphoonea 

Nooniaree 
Looniaree 
or Noono 
nonea 

Gooroohado. 

Hinjolo 




15 
86 
25 
40 
30 
30 
40 
30 
30 
30 
36 
36 
48 

80 
45 
60 
36 
40 
40 
15 
10 
15 
30 
20 
25 
30 
30 
20 
12 
40 

20 
20 
20 



36 
22 
30 



6 

^ 
4 

3 

4 

1 
1 

H 

2 
3 

n 
1 

n 

4 
1 

H 



4 
2 



6 
22 

7 
20 
10 

8 
15 
13 
10 

8 
15 
15 

9 

12 

20 

10 

10 

20 

8 

5 

5 

r» 
4 

6 
7 
6 
15 
12 
5 
8 
9 

5 

12 

8 



7 

10 

6 



Names. 



Lodhoka Sij- 
hoo 

Salora 

Khakodba... 

Khookoon- 
dea 

Killakooro- 



wan 

Koeto 

Mosanea 

Gongosheo- 

lee or Don 

deepoholo. 

Pendoora 

Ambhota..... 

Kopassea 

Potoobaolo... 

Joree 

Chochena..... 

Bokmo 

Ghanteoh 

Patoolee... 
Chorayego- 

dee. 
Ambodha.... 
Kontabaolo.. 

Borodba 

Gtioralanjea 
or TeniaraV 
Kodiimbo.... 
Kooradea..... 
Hadokonka- 

Ice 

Goonaicbo... 
Biahmonea. . 
Gooroobolee. 

Kodoro 

Gondopolaso 
Sobojo Ma- 

ree 

Mobauea.. ... 
Kolee Kou- 

radea 

Dalosingba 

or Taloo- 

siDgbee..... 
Meresinha... 
Koncbona.... 
Boroona 



.a 
.a 

a 

is 

M 



Ft 

20 
22 
30 

30 

20 
50 
15 



25 
20 
20 
20 
45 
60 
60 
36 

22 

22 
30 
30 
30 

80 
80 
12 

12 
25 
15 
18 
80 
45 

25 
25 

25 



25 
80 
30 
40 



c 

e 

•*» 

o 

s 

s 

a 



Ft. 

2 
1 
2 



1 
5 

n 

3 

2 

2 
2 

4 
5 
5 
2 



"So 

Im 0, CO 



Feet 

6 
5 
9 



6 

10 
4 



i 
1 
7 

7 

12 
8 
9 
8 



H 



Names. 



li 10 

6 
7 
7 

8 



10 

82 

8 

4 
6 
7 
4 
12 
8 

8 
8 



8 



6 
8 
8 
9 



Neraso 

Nagishvoro.. 

Rahana 

Pocboboro... 
Ponposo Ko- 

maree 

Kolasabajo, . 

Pitolo 

Cboureeona.. 
Cbalodbona.. 

Paneollo 

DbaroDJo 

Beejee Koo- 

roowaii. . . 

Osboko 

Korra 

Baygoona.... 

Solopo 

Sbvalee 

Polaso 

Contayecool- 

lee..'. 

Picbooiee 

Shalimbo- 

banso 

Conta banso. 
Bolange^ 

banso 

Soondorogo- 

yan banso. 
Bono Konia- 

ree 

Baee;Dbime- 

ree. 
Moddorogoo 

dee 

Babolo 

Jundamaree. 

Woon 

Koromonga.. 
Dbosora 

Kbendboo. 
Ambeleetoba 
Modoroo to- 

ba 

Kheero Ko- 
lee 

Naringbee... 
Kossave 



u 



a 

o 
u 

♦a 
K 



a 
5 



s 



c o 

U.7S 



a 



t 2 - 

» V« u IB 



«o5 



C -5 



Ft 
25 
30 
30 
30 

30 
50 
30 
30 
30 
40 
60 

25 
50 
50 
21 
40 






40 
80 

25 

30 

50 

30 

40 
25 
30 
60 
36 

60 
30 

30 

30 
30 
22 



Ft 

H 
A 

2 
4 
2 
3 

2 
4 



Feet 
8 
9 
1 
6 

8 
18 
6 
8 
6 
8 
8 



2 


8 


3 


8 


5 


20 


1 


5 


3 


28 


H 





H 






I 
i 

3 

2i 

24 
2 

n 

5 
3J 

5 
1 













10 

8 

8 
8 
6 
5 
9 

18 
6 



6 

7 
7 
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IV 



VI 



vn 



s. 



vni 




Captain Pfj/fe was suspended from the centre of each specimen, which 

hearing wasjiist 22 inches. 




XI 



xn 



xin 



EST RESULTS. 



size of 
uared log^ 
N Jle, and if 
t, or not. 



Remarks. 



C« Yes. 



Ti 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



No. a. Cracked at 630 lbs. 



No. 1 Deflected 0*68 with lbs. 380—0*72 with lbs. 400—0*98 with Ibfl. 446— 
1-02 with lbs. 456— It waa then nnloMled, ajid recovered ita shape all but 
0-100 of an inch. 



Cracked at 460 lbs. 




i.Yes very 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Na 4 Did not break qnite through. 

No. 1 Broke in two alter i mlnnte'a SQBpensionf apedmen bad. 

No. 2 Waa not a iair specunen, it had a longitudinal craok ; but it saatalned 
the weight, 40 seconds. Yields the best Oharooal for Gunpowder, the 
stones pounded, and boiled with thin glue, make beat wood cement. ' 

Na 1 Broke after sustaining weight, 20 seconds. 

No. 2 Cracked at lbs. 518, but sustained the last weight for one minute. 

Much larger timber is proeurable in the Forests of Malabar, where it grows to 
a statelvand handsomeTree, but in the largea t specimens, earth Is often found 
embedded. A fixed oil is procured from the seeds, and the root is medidnaL 

Did not break quite through. 

No. 1 Cracked after anstalning lbs. 448 for one minute, but broke through 
with an additional 2 lbs. 

No. 2 Cracked and broke through, to neutral axis only. 

No. 3 Broke straight through. 

This is perhaps the most abundant tree in the Forests. 

A Tariety of the PUrocarpus Manupium ; this wood is lighter, but appa- 
rently as good, and does not stain yellow, as the Rugta Honay does. 

No. 1 Cracked in the centre, and broke (but not quite through) after sustain- 
ing the weight for a few seconds. 



Na 1 Broke in 2 pieces, after sustaining the weight i a minute. 

Na 2 Scarcely broke b^ond neutral axis. 

The fruit (Country gooseberry) is pickled and preserved : the bark is astrin- 
gent and used in tanning— the young branches are often put in wells to 
purify the water. 

The fhusture of No. i was a 6** long. 

This wood is much used in the Dockyard, bat does noi answer fof sleepers, 
rotting quickly under ground. 



Yes. 



No. 1 Cracked at lbs. 496 but sustained 546 lbs. for a second; at the moment 
of fhusture, it deflected 2 inches ; it broke very sk>wly, and not quite through. 
No. 2 Cracked aiter sustaining 476 Iba, broke through at lbs. 5U4. 



No. 1 Cracked after bearin? 475 lbs. for a few seconds ; the weights were 

then taken olT and the specimen remained whole. 
This tree, which grows to a Uirge sise, yields the Gum ** Kino"— anil is 

abundant in all the Forests of Southern India. 



This is one of the woods used as sleepers in the S. W. Railway. 



Not very. 



No. 1 Bad specimen. 

No. 2 Cracked at lbs. 462 and broke after Bttstainiiig the weight one mlnatc. 



/ 



the Malabar Coast 
25 per Candjr. 
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' 






•80 
-18 







md bard driving, it is very liable to fly ; bare to an a rope wad 
I, U is well adapted for laige bearing Beams. Timber Bridges 
it bas but little or no sap, would make good Keys and Tree- 



'88 



816 



88 
22 



844 



2* 48 2- 69 

2-80(2- 



402 



872 



900 



2*84 
50 



928 



2' 99 
2-60 



8-16 



956 



984 



$• 32 8*67 8' 82 



1012 1040 



Remarks. 



2'74l2-87lS05|3-20|8'60 



Appearance com- 
pact, 956 lbs. 
do. 1012. 



rben carefVilly selected ; some of the trees bare a large portion of 
»idly on exposure to sun and damp, but tbe sound beart of the 
sting. 






t72 



900 



652*95 
15|5- 90 



928 



a- 16 



956 



984 996 



8*654*656*00 



1012 



6- 00 



Remarks. 



Signs of compres- 
sion with 732 lbs. 
do. 900. 



do. 



900. 



fitting, door windows in waggon bnilding, find it warps and flies 
an, tbe " white ants" destroy this wood. 


U6 


844 


872 


900 


1 

914 

5-85 
8*85 


928 

6*75 
8-50 


942 
6-20 










Remarks. 


•40 
•42 


8*75 
2*60 


4*20 
2*82 


5*15 
8*21 


Signs of compres- 
sion with 816 lbs. 
do. 844. 



dapted for roofing stations, doors, windows and work generally. 



760 


788 


816 


844 












1*75 


4*75 


5*05 


5-26 













Remarks. 



Signs of compres- 
sion with 816 lbs. 
do. 



8 months in stock, and were left 10 days after l)elQg sawn to 



INDEX 



Aansi % Bbng. Terminalia tomentosa, W. Sf A. 
Ab-eney, Tam., see Palghat woods. 
Abies bninoniana, syn. Pinus brunoniana, Wall, 
Abies deodara, syn. of Cednis deodara, Loud, 
Abies ksmpferi, syn. of Pinus ksmpferi, Lambert 
Abies khutrow syn. of Pinus smithiana, Wall, 
Abies pindrow, Royle^ syn. of Pinus pindrow. 
Abies smithiana, sjm. of Pinus smithiana, WalL 
Abies tsuga, S, jr Z., see Japan timber trees. 
Abies webbiana, syn. of Pinus webbiana, WalL 
Abloos or Kandoo, Ebony, see Gnttack woods. 
Abnus, Ax., Guz., Hihd., Mahb., Pbbs., Ubia, 

Diospyros ebenum, Linn,^ Retz.y W, /c, also 

D. mdanozylon, J2ox6., Ebony. 

AeaeiaalbA, WiUd^fjn. Acacia leucophI<Ba,TFt/U. 
Acacia alliacea, Buch,^ syn, Acada csesia, W. ff^A, 
Acacia amara, WilULy syn. of Albizzia amara, 
Boioin, Benik,, W. fr A., WilUL 

Acacia arrar, Buch,y syn. of Acacia caesia, W,{fA, 
Acacia chundra, Willd, syn. of Acacia sundra, DC. 
Acacia cinerea, Spreng^ syn. of Dichrostachys 

cinerea, W.&- A. 
Acacia dalea, Dest,^ syn. of Dichrostachys cinerea, 

W,^ A. 
Acacia elata, Graham, Wall,, syn. of Albizzia 

elata. 
Acacia famcsiann, Willd, 8301. of Vachellia fiime- 

siana, W, Sf A., W. Ic, 
Acacia Indica, Desv., DC, syn. of Vachellia far- 

nesiana, W.Sf A,y W, Ic, 
Acacia Indica, Den., syn. of Vachellia iame- 

siana, Willd. 
Acacia intdoides, DC, syn. of Acacia cssia, W. 

and A. 
Acacia kangraensis, Jameeon, syn. of Albizzia 

stipulata, Baiif. 
Acacia lomatocarpa, DC, syn. of Albizzia odo- 

ratissima, BejUh, 
Acacia nilotica ) Acacia vera, Bauh, 
Acacia odoratisdmil, Willd, W. 8f A,, syn. of 

Albizzia odoratissima, BeiUh. 

Acaciapolyacantha, Willd, syn. of Acacia catechu. 
Acacia procera, Willd, W.^ A., syn. of Albizzia 

procera, Bewth. 
Acacia serissa, Buch., syn. of Albizzia lebbek, 

Benih, 
Acacia speciosa, Willd, W, 8f A,, syn. of Albizzia 

lebbek, BenJIK, 
Acacia stipulata, DC, syn. of Albizzia stipulata, 

Boiv. 

Acacia Wallichiana, DC, syn. of Acacia catechu, 
WiM, W.A-A, 

Acacia Wightu, T, Orah,, W, ^ A., syn. of Albiz- 
zia amara, Boivin, Benth,, W. d: A., WiUd. 

Acacia xylocarpa, Willde, syn. of Inga zylocarpa. 

Acajuba occidentalis, Oartn,, syn. of Anacardium 
occidentale, Linn, 

Aciyou of S. America, Anacardium occidentale. 

Ach, BsNo., Hind., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., M. 
tinctoria, Bozb. 

Acha maram, Tam., Hardwickia binata, Boxb. 

Acfael, HsB., Eagle wood. 



Achi maram, Tam., Calosanthes Indica. Blaino. 
Achras baluta, Aubl., syn. of Mmmsops kauki.Z. 
Achras dissecta, /^or«A, syn. ofMimusop8kauki,A. 
Achymus asper, Soland, syn. of Tropnis aspera, 

ReU, 
Ada maram, Malbal., Terminalia catappa, Linn. 
Adadode, Tam., Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 
Adaka, Malbal , Areca catechu, Linn. 
Adaki, Sans., Cytisus cajan, Linn. 
Adambea glabra. Lam,, syn. of Lagerstroemia 

reginsB, Boxb, 

Adamboe, Maleal., Lagerstroemia reginae, Boxb. 
Adansonia baobab, Ocertn., Adansonia digitata. 
Adapu carri, Tam., Charcoal. 
Adayi avisa, Tbl., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam. 
AdaTi gerenta, Tel., Sethia indica, DC, 
Adayi mamidi, Tzl., Spondias mangifera, Pbbs. 
Adavi nimma, Tbl., Atalantia monophylla, DC. 
Adaviponna, Tbl., Rhizophora mucronata, Lam. 
Adda, Tbl., Bauhinia racemosa. Lam., B. yahlii. 
Addasaram, Tbl., Adhatoda yasica, Nees. 
Adenanthera aculeata, Boxb., syn. of Prosopis 
spicigera, Linn. W. ff A, 

Adhwari,PANJABi,LagerBtrGemia paryiflora, Boxb, 
Adonda, TBL.,Cappari8 horrida,ZtnR., W.^A. Ic. 
Aeen, Mahb., Terminalia coriacea, W,Sf A., and 

T.gUbra, W.^A. 
^giceras floridum, Rom. syn. of .^giceras fra- 

grans, Kon, 
.Sgiceras majus, Gcsrin,, syn. of .^giceras fra- 

grans, Kon. 
.^giceras obovatum, BL, syn. of ^giceras fra- 

grans, Kon, 
iE^pbilsea martinieensis. Iron wood. 
M^t sepiaria, L., Citrus trifolia, Hibg, 
^nsla, Singh., CSassia fistula, Ztan. 
^n^'dah, Dipterocarpus loeyis; ^ng, D. tur- 

bmatus. 
.£schynomene aouatica, Roxb., syn. of iEschjmo- 

mene aspera, Ztnn. 
^schynomene grandiflora, Boxb,, L. sjni. of 

Affati grandiflorum, Dem, 
.Slschynomene indica, Wall,vyn, of .Sschyno- 

mene aspera, Linn, 
.^schjmomene indica, Bubm., syn. of Sesbtnia 

flesyptiaca, Pbbs. 
^schynomene lafenaria. Lour, syn. of iEschyno- 

mene aspera, Ztnn. 

^schynomene paludosa, Boxb,, syn. of Sesbania 

paludosa, Roxb, 
.2)8ch3aiomene sesban, Ztnn., syn. of Sesbania 

fl^ryptiaca, Pbbs. ^ 

^sculus chinensis, see Japan timber trees. 
iEta woerala, Sinqh., Dodonaaa burmannian«,Z>(7. 
^t-musana, Singh. , Cyathea arborea. 
^tteriya, Singh., Murraya exotica, Ztnn. 
^tamba-gaha, Singh., Mangifera indica, Ztnn. 
Aflatoon, Abab., Commiphora madagascarensis, 

Lindl., Fl. Med. 
Agalocha, Eng., Agallochee, 6b., Asallochumi 

liAT., Eagle wood, Aquilaria agallocha, Boxb, 
Agalughen, Ab., Eagle wood. 
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Agara, Sans., Agarhu, Sans., Agaru, Tam., Eagle ; 

wood, Aquilaria agallocha, Roxb, I 

Agathis loranthifolia Salis, eyn. of Dammara | 

or ien talis, Humph. 
Agati, Maleal., Tam., Agati grandiflonim, Deitv. 
Agati coccinea, Desv., syn. of Agati grandiiorum, 

Desv. 
Agel-hout, DuT., Eagle wood. 
Aggur, fliND., Fers., Eagle wood. 
Agnzakar, Pushtu, Prosopis spicigera, Linn, 
Agila gahru, Malay, Eagle wood. 
Agila wood tree, Eng., Eagle wood, Aquilaria 

agallocha, Boxb. 
Agisi, Tel., Agati grandiflorum, Desv. 
Aglaia grata, Wall., syn. of Aglaia luidnaporensis, 

Carey. 
Aglaia midnaporeusis, A. odorata, A. spectabilis, 

see Pegu tunber trees. 

Agle maram, Tam., Ghickrassia tabularis, Ad. 
Jus*. 

Ag'r, DuK., Hind., Ag-ru, Tel., Aquilaria agal- 
locha, Boxb., Eagle wood. 

Ag'ru chekka, Tel., Aquilaria agallocha. 

Aguste wood, see Circar woods. 

Ah nan ? ? ? Bubm., Xylocarpus echinatus ??? 

Ahelf Hbb., Ahelim, I&b., E^le wood. 

Ahi, Tahiti, Santalum album, Ztnn., Roxb. 

Ahilla, Singh., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Ahiloth, Heb., Eaele wood. 

Ahir, Fees., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. Br. 

Ahlada mara, Can., Ficus indica, Linn., Roxb. 

Ahoo-gaha, Singh., Morinda bracteata, Roxb. 

Ain ? BuEM., Dipterocarpus grandiflora. Wall. 

Aing? BuRM., Dipterocarpus alatus, Roxb. 

Aini mara, Maleal., Artocarpus hirsuta. Lam. 

Ain-tha, Burm., Dipterocarpus grandiflora, Wall. 

Aito of Tahiti, Casuarina equisitifolia. 

Ai'aurukh, Panjaii, Acacia jacquemonti, Bentham. 

Ak, Hind., Morinda citrifolia, Linn., Roxb. 

Ak, HiND.,Calotropi8 proccra, C. gigantea, R. Br. 

Akakia, extract of Acacia arabica, Willd. 

Akak kaya, Malu of Borneo, Tree, Eng. 

Akar-kanta, Beng., Hind., Alangium lamarkii, 
Thw. 

Akeb, Port., Arenga saccharifera. Lahill. 

Akola, Hind., Alangium lamarkii, Thwaites. 

Akrot, Beno., Hind., Malay, Maleal., Pers P ? 
Aleurites triloba, Forst., Roxb. 

Akrot, Hind., Fees., Juglans regia, Linn. 

Akund, Hind., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br. 
^ Al, Hind., Mahe., Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 

Al, Beno., Hind., Morinda tinctoria, Roxb. 

Aladel, Sin oh., Artocarpus hirsuta. Lam. 

Alali mara, Can., Terminalia chebula, Reiz. 

Ala mararo, Tam., Ficus indica, Linn., Roxb. 

Alamo, Sp., Populus. 

Alangium decapetalum, Lam., syn. of Alangium 
lamarkii, Thwaites. 

Alangium hexapetalum, Roxb., syn. of Alangium 
lamarkii, Thwaites. 

Alangium toraentosum. Lam., DC., syn. of Alan- 
gium lamarkii, Thwaites. 

Alareya-gass, Singh., Kurrimia ceylanica, Am. 

Alase gana mara, Can., Artocarpus integrifolia, 
Linn. 

Albizzia mollis var, julibrassen, Benih., syn. of 
Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 

Al-camericum, Lat., Eagle wood. 

Alexandrian laurel, Enc;., Calopliyllum ino- 
]ihyllura. Linn.y Roxb. 






Alhagi mannifera, Desv., syn. of Alhagi maaro- 

rum, Tourne, W.iSs J. 
AH chettu, Tel., see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Alinji maram, Tam., Alangium lamarkii, Thwaites. 
Alii mara, Can., Terminalia chebula, Retz, 
AUee^ Tel., Memecylon tinctorium, Ron. 
Aliibi kai mara. Can., Terminalia chebula, Retz. 
AUunda, Tel., Diospyros. 
Ahnendra, Sp., Amygdalus communis. 
Almond, Eng., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Almond. Cottambo, see Ceylon woods. 
Alnus iirma, iS. d; Z., sec Japan timber trees. 
Aloes wood, Eng., Eagle wood, Aquilaria. 
Alpine oak, Eng., Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Alstonia oleandrifolia, Lodd.^ syn. of Alstonia 

scholaris, R. Br. 

Aluchr, Panjab, Prunus domestica, Lhm, 
Alu-balu, FusHT., Fanj., Cerasus vulgaris, MUl. 
Alubo, Singh., Eugenia jambolana, Z^w., Roxb. 
Ala Bokhara, Hind., Panjab, Primaa domestica, 

Linn., Prunus bokhariensis, Boyle. 
Aladel, Singh., Artocarpus pubesoens, see Oeylon 

woods. 
Alyar Bawulpindi and Salt Range, Dodonoea 

burmanniana, DC. 
Am, Beng., Hind., Mangifera indica, Ztuji. 
Am, Mahr., Spondias mangifera, Fees., Roxb. 
Amalaca, Sans., Emblica officinalis, Oartn. 
Amalguch of Kaghan, Cerasus puddum. 
Amandelin, Dut., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Amandes, Fr., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Amatum, Tel., Spondias mangifera, Fehs., Roxb. 
Amba curb, Mahr., Cupania canescens. 
Ambala chettu, Tel., Spondias mangifera, PsRs. 
Ambalam, Beng., Hind., Maleal., Spondias 
mangifera, Fees. 

Ambara, Hind., Tel., Spondias mangifera, Fees. 

Ambele toba, Uria, Citrus medica. 

Ambbota, Ueia, Bauhinia, Species. 

Ambo, Uria, Tel., Mangifera indica, Linn. 

Amboyna wood tree, Eng., Pterospermum in- 

dicum Wall. 
Ambud'ha? Uria, Spondias mangifera, Pers. 
Ambut, DuK., Spondias acuminata, Roxb. 
Amendo, Port., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
American cabbage, sec Arenga saccharifera. 
American pine, see Aglaia spectabilis. 
American sumach, Ca3salpinia cofiaria, Willde. 
Auighitan, Ar., Acacia arabica, Willd.^ W. ^ A. 
Amkadu, Tel., AVrightia tinctoria, R, Brown. 
Amlaka, Sans , Fhylianthus emblica, Linn 
Amla karau. Tel., Emblica officinalis, GtBrtn. 
Amlaki, Sans., Emblica officinaUs, Gtertn. 
Amli ? Ar., Glz.,Hind., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Amlika, Hind., Emblica officinalis, Gartu. 
Amlika, Sans., Tamarindus indica, Linn., Roxb. 
Amli-ka-jhar, Hind., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Amiiki, Hind., Emblica officinalis, Cr^rte. 
Amlok, Panjad , Diospyros lotus, L. 
Amltas, Hind.. Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Amluj, Arab., Hind., Fhylianthus emblica, Liun. 
Amlufci, Beng., Albizzia stipulata, Boip. 
Amoora ficiformis, Wight lllust.^ syn. of Dy- 

soxylon macrocarpum, Bhime. 
Ampalam, Malay, Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Amra, Beng., Hind., Tel., Spondias mangifera, 

Pers., Roxb., W. dh A. 
Amrai, Panjab, Ulmus erosa ? U. pumila, I^all 
Amrataca, Sans.,. Spondias mangifera, Pers. 
AmruJ. lIiNi>., Amrut, Hind., Fsidium guijava. 
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Amulta^s IHic., Cassia fistula, Linn. ' Anni carra, Tam., Odina wodier, Boxb. 

Amusaeda nelli, Singh., Emblica oflicinaHs, Gcerin. \ Anogeis3U8 acuminatus, Wal.^ syn. of Conocarpuf 
Amygdalae duices, L AT., sweet Almonds. - . . . 

Amyris a^Iocha, Roxb.^ syn. of Balsamodendron 



agallocha, W. Sf A. 

Amyris agallocha, Roxb.^ W, ^ A ., syn, of Com- 
miphora madagascarensis, Lindl.^ Fi, Med. 

Amyns commiphora, Roxb.^ syn, of Balsamoden- 
dron agallocha, W. Sc A . 

Amyris commiphora, Roxb.^ syn. of Commiphora 
madagascarensis, LituiL, Fl. Med. 

Amyris zeyianica, Retz.^ syn. of Canarium com- 
mune, Linn. 

Anaan-tha, Bvbm., Fagrsea fragrans. 

Anacardium latifoliuni, Lam., syn. of Bemecarpus 
anacardium, Linn., Hoxb., W. d: A., W. Ic. 

Aoacardium oflicinaruni, Gart.^ syn. of Seme- 
carpns anacardium, Linn,, Roxb., W. d; A. 

Anachandra, Tel., Acacia ferruginea, DC- 
Anambo, Burm., Henslowia paniculata, Miqn. 
Anan, Burm., Cyrtophylluni fragrans. 
Anan pho, Burm,, Gordonia, Species. 
Anao, Malay, Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Anar, Hind., Funica granatura, Linn. 
Ana-runga, Maleal., Casearia ovata, Roxh. 
Anasandra, Tel., Acacia ferruginea, DC.-, W d: A . 
Anasbtar, HiND.,Erythrina stricta, Roxb. 
Ana runga, Maleal., Casearia canziala, Wall. 
An char, Malay, Upas antiar, Antiaris toxicaria, 

Lesehenault. 
Andal of Chenab, Finns excelsa, Wall. 
Andaman red wood tree, Eng., Fterocarpus dalber- 

gioides, Roxb. 
Andara gass, Singh., Dichrostachys cinerea, W. 

dcA. 
Andersonia altissima, Roxb., syn. of Conocarpus 

latifolia, Roxb., W, d: Ic, A. W. 
Andersonia acuminata, Roxb., syn. of Conocarpus 

acuminatus, Roxb., Royle, 
Andersonia lanceolata, !< older, syn. of Conocarpus 

acuminatus, Roxb,, Royle. 
Andersonia rohituka, Roxb., syn. of Amoora 

rohituka, W^ d; A, 
Andrachne trifoliata, Roxb,, syn. of Bischofia 

roeperianus, Blume, W. Ic, 

Andugu chcttu, Tel., Boswellia glabra, Roxb. 

Andung wocnna, Singh., Ilex Wightiana, Woll. 

Anemone shrub, Eng., Bauhinia variegata, L. var. 

Angolam, Malral., Alangium lamarkii, Thwaites. 

Anguri, Pan J., Bauhinia variegata, L. vnr. 

Ani gunda-mani, Tam., Adenanthera pavonina, L. 

Ani mulla, Tam ? ? ? Acacia toroentosa, Willd, 

Ani pulia maram, T. Adansonia digitata, Linn, 

Anisaruli mara, Can., Alangium lamarkii, Thw. 

Anisifolius, Rumph.,syr\, Feroniaelephantum, Corr. 

Anjun, Mahr., Hardwickia binata, Roxb. 

Anjili maram, Tam., Artocarpus birsuta. Lam, 

Anjiri, Fan jab, Ficns caricoides. 

Anjnna, Mahr., Memecylon tinctorium, Kou., W. 
d; A. 

Ankoeuda, Singh., Cyminosma pedunculata, DC, 

Ankola, Savs., Ankolamu, Sans., Tel., Alangium 
lamarkii, Thwaites. 

Ankul, Ankulo, Mahr., Alangium lamarkii, Thw, 

Anhah-beng, Burm., of Martaban, Fagrsea fra- 
grans, Ros^, 

Annan, Burm., of Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui, 
Fagnea fragrans, Roxb, 

Annan-tha, Burm. P of Amherst, Tayoy and Mer- 
gui, Fagra)a fragrans, Roxb. 



acuminatus, Roxb., Royle, 
Anogeissus latifolius, Wall., gyn. of Conocarpus, 

latifolia, Roxb., W, Sf Ic, A. W, 
Anola, Hind., Beng., Emblica officinalis, Gcerin, 
Anowe, Malay, Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Ansjeni, Maleal, Artocarpus birsuta, Lam, 
Antiaris saccidora, Lesch., syn. of Antiaris in^ 

noxia, Blume. 
Antiaris toxicaria, Lesch., syn. of Upas antiar. 
Antidesma alexiterium, Spreng., syn. of AntideS' 

mus bunias, Sprenfr. 
Antidesma pubescens, Roxb., syn. of Antidesma 

paniculatum, lioxb. 
Aonla, Beng., Hind., Duk., Fhyllanthus emblica, 

Linn. 
Aonli, Mahr., Fhyllanthus emblica, Linn. 
Ape-faced flower tree, Eng., Miinusops elengi, L. 
Apta, Mahr., Bauhinia racemosa, Lavi. 
Apricot, Eng., Armeniaca Tulgaris. 
Apurs of Fanjab, Juniperus excelsa, Bieb. 
Appel, Maleal., Fremna integrifolia, Roxb. 
Apple-shaped guava, Fsidium pomiferum, Linn, 
Aqulugin, Ar., Aquilaria agallocha, Roxb. 
Amiilaria ovata, syn. of Aquilaria Malaccensis, 

liam, 
Ar., Fanjab, Acacia jacquemontii, JBeniham. 
Aralu, Sans., Ailantus excelsus, Roxb. 
Aralu-gass, Singh., Terminalia chebula, Retz. 
Aramanda, Tel., Eugenia bracteata, Roxb. 
Arang-bara, Malay, Charcoal. 

Araucaria excelsa, H. K., syn. of Altingia excelsa. 
Arawi-nim, Tel., Sclerostylis atalantoides, Blume- 
Araya-angely, Maleal., Antiaris innoxia, Blume, 
Arbor naghas, Burm., syn. of Mesua ferrea, L. 
Arbor ovitfera, Rumph, syn. of Hernandia 

ovigera, Linn. 
Ardanda, Duk., Hind., Capparis horrida, Linn. 
Ardawal of Hazara and Murree, Rhododendron 

arboreum. Lam., W, Ic 
Are, Tel., Bauhinia racemosa. Lam, 
Areca horrida, Thwaiies, Hooftpr, syn, of Caryota 

horrida, Gardn., Moon^s Cat, 

Areca faufel, Geertn, syn. Areca catechu, Linn, 
Areca palm, Eng., Areca catechu, Linn. 
Areeta, Mahr., Sapindus emarginatus, VahL, 

Roxb,, W. ds A., ill, Graham. 
Aren, Jay., Arenga saccharifera Lahill. 
Ar^bawan, Fushtu, Bauhinia variegata, L, var. 
Ana bepon, Mal., Azadirachta indica, A. Jnsa. 
Aridde, Singh., Campnospermum zeylanicum, Th, 
Arimedamu, Tel., Vachella famesiana, W. ^ A. 
Arind, or Harind, ]?anjab, Ricinus communis, L, 
Aris, Hind., Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 
Arishta, Sans., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl., 
Arivita, Tel., Eue;enia bracteata, Roxb,, W, if A. 
Ariya poriyam, AIal., Antidesma bunias, Spreng, 
Arjuno, Beng., Lagerstroemia reginse, RoaS). 
Arjun, Beng., Hind^ Mahr., Ten^nalia arjuna, 

fV . of Jt. 

Ariuna ] % Sans., Terminalia elata, Ainslie, W, Ic. 
Arka, Sans., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br, 
Arkhar of the Beas, Jhullundhur and Ravi, Rhus 

acuminata, 2)(7., and R. buckiamela, Roxb. 
Arkhol of the Chenab and Kagban, Rhus aeeo- 

minata, DC. 
Arkol, and kokkari of Chenab, Rhus buckiamela, 

Roxb. 
Arramana, Singh., Cassia timoricnsis, J[)C. 
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Arre-mutte, Tam., Terminalia coriacea, T. tomen- 
tosa, W.i^ A. 

Arroo tree, Archipelago, Gasuarina equisitifolia. 

Artocarpus champadaii of Botanists, Artocarpus 
polypheme. 

Artocarpus heterophylla, Lam^ syn. of Artocar- 
pus integrifoiia, Ztitn. 

Artocarpus pubescens, Moon** Gat, syn. of Arto- 
carpus nobilis, Thw, 

Artocarpus pubescens, Willd, syn. of Artocarpus 
hirsuta, Linn. 

Artocarpus sylvestris, Ranfannas, Mahr. 
Am, Fanj., Aymgdalns persica. 
Aruchi, deus, of Bassahir, Deutzia staniinea. 
Arudonda, Tel., Capparis horrida, Linn., W.lfA. 
Aruli, Hind., Emblica officinalis, Goertn. 
Arund of Jhelum, Prinsepia utilis, Royle. 
Arundo bambos, Linn., eyn. of Bambusa arundi> 
nacea, Willde^ Roxb. 

Aruneya, Mahb., Arunuyum, Malbal., Sams. 
Arunyavu, Can^ Timber. 
Arur or ayar, Panjab. Andromeda oTalifolia, D(m. 
Arus, Hind, Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 
Arushkara, Sans., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn, 
Arwa P 

Asam, Malay, Tamarindus indica, Linn.^ Eoxb. 
Asan, DuK., Hind., Panj., Terminalia tomentosa, 
W.dhA., T. elata, Aifulie, W, Ic. 

Asan, also Asanna, Can., Duk., Mahb., Briedelia 
montana, B. spinosa, Willde, Roxh. 

Asclepias gigantea, WiUde, syn. Calotropis gigan- 
tea, R. Br. 

Asclepias herbacea of Roxburgh, syn. of Calo- 
tropis herbacea, Carey, 

Asclepias procera, Ait.y syn. of Calotropis pro- 
cera, R, Br, 

Aspanda, Hind., Adhatoda vasica, Nees, 

Ash, Eng., Fraxinus, Specie*. 

Ash -leaved tree, Azadirachta indica, A,^ Juss, 

Ashan, Beng., Terminalia tomentosa, W^ <k A. 

Ashur, Arab., Calotropis ffigantea, R. Br. 

Asiatic Redwood, Enq., CoTubrina asiatica, R. Br. 

Asoka chettu, Tbl., Guatteria longifolia, Wall. 

Asok maram, Tam., Guatteria longifolia. Wall, 



Aspidiom arboreum. Moon, wytL of CyaChes 

arborea. 
Astar of Central Provinces, Bauhinia racenuMa, 

Atakaetiya, Singh., Griffithia ^dneri, ThwaiUs, 

Atanday, Tam., Oapparis homda, Linn, 

Atcha maram Tam., Bauhinia racemoaa, Laan^^ 
Ebony. 

Atcha manu, Tel., Ebony. 

At-demmata, Sinoh., Gmelina arborea, Roxib. 

Ati muktamu, Te3[.., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Boxb. 

Ati of Tahiti, Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn. 

Atteekka-gass, Singh., Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 

Atti chettu, Tsl., Atti maram, Tam., Ficus glo- 
merata, Roxb. 

Atti maram, Tam., Hardwickia binata, Roxh.^ ii, 
W.ikA. 

Attukedasa. Malbal, ^schynomene aspera, Z. 

Attunette, Tam., iBschynomene aspera, Linn. 

Atundai, Tam., Cappans horrida. 

Augasta, Beng., Agati grandiflonim, Den. 

Auneng karra, Tel., Alangium hezapetalum. 

Aunera, Hind., Emblica officinalis, Gartn, 

Awm kandur. Hind., Boswellia thurifera, Roxb, 

Ausandra, Tel., Acacia ferruginea, DC. ^ 

Australian or Moreton bay pine, Araucaria Cun- 
ninghamii, G. Don. 

Avarai maram, Tam., Cassia auriculata. 

Avarai-pattai, Tam., Cassia auriculata bark. 

Ave-mavo, Tam., Careya arborea, Roxb. 

Avisi, Tkl., A^ti grandiflorum. Den. 

Avicennia Afncana, Palisoty syn, Avioennia to- 
mentosa, Linn.^ Roxb.y W. Ic. ^ • 

Avicennia oepata, Burh.^ Herb.^ syn. of Avicennia 
tomentosa, Ztnii., Roxb.y W. Ic^ 

Avicennia resinifera, Forst, syn. of Avicennia 
tomentosa, Linn., Roxb., W. le. 

Aya maram, Tam., Ulmus integrifoiia, Roxb. 

Ayasru, Amboin, Santalum album, Linn., Roxb. 

Ayatta, Panjab, Andromeda ovalifolia, Don. 

Ayugma chadda. Sans., Alstonia scholans, R. Br, 

Ayugma parma, Sans., Alstonia scholans, R. Br. 

Ayni, Can., of N. Can., Terminalia coriacea, 
W. Sr A.y T. tomentosa, W. ft- A. 

Azwn, Mahb., Terminalia aijuna, IT. fr -4 . 
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Baalut, Arab., Oak, Eng. 
Babee dimeree, Uria, sec Purla Kimedy forests. 
Babul, Hind., Acacia arabica, Willd., W. 4f A. 
Babbul, Duk., Acacia arabica, Willd., W. jr A. 
Bubula, Hind., Acacia arabica, Willd, ^ W.cf A. 
Babul of Panjab, Acacia fiimesiana, WiUd. 
Babul ka gond. Hind., Gum of Acacia arabica. 
Babdat, Hind., Nauclea ?P Species. 
Bada, Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn., Dr, Stewart. 
BadadumuP Tam., Erythrina sublobata, Roxb. 
Badam, BsNd., Dux., Terminalia catappa, Linn, 
Badam, Dux., Guz., Hind., Malay, Pbrsl, Amyg- 

dalus communis, Linn. 
Badama chettu, Tbl.. Terminalia catappa, Linn. 
Badaini, Hind., I'erminalia catappa, Linn.. Roxb. 
Hadam-i-farsi, Prrs , Amygdalus communis, Zf an. 
Badam-i-hindi, Dux., Terminalia catappa, Linn, 
Badamsi, Burm., Amygdalus communis, Linn, 
Badapu chettu, Tbl., Ervthrina indica. Lam. 
Hadarin, Panjab, Ficus glomerata, Roxb., Willde. 
Baddha of Pangi, Salix, Species, 



Badedam? Tel., Erythrina sublobata, Roxb. 
Badida chettu, Tel., Erythrin.i indica. Lam. 
Badidapu chettu, Tbl., Erythrina indica. Lam, 
Badracna, Tbl., Elseocarpus tubercalatus, Rnxb. 
Badrachai, Tam., Elaeocarpus tubercalatus, Roxb. 
Baee dhimeree, Ubia ? Ficus, Specie*. 
Bagh-ankra, Beng., Alan^srium lamarkii, Thw. 
Baghuna of Dera Ismail Khan, Rhus cotinus. 
Bagnu of Kaghan, Populus dliata. Wall. 
Bagu, Malay, Gnemium gnetum, Ztaii. 
Bahadha, Tbl., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
Bahan, Pushtu, Populus euphratica, Oliv. 
Bahira, Sans., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
Babul, Hind., Grewia oppositifolia. Buck. 
Baibga, Bubm., see Akyab. 
Bairiye, Singh., see Ceylon woods. 
Bairsingi, of Khandesh, Bignonia xylocarpa, Roxb. 
Baishi, Hindi., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 
Bakam, Abab., Beng., Guz., Hikd., Caesalpmia 

sappan, Linn., Roxb., W. Sf A. 
Bakam, Pers ? ? ? Ptccocarpas santalinus, Linn. 
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Bakama ohakka^ Tsl., Cseialpinia tappan, Linn, 
Bakar, Panjabi, Gomus oblonga, Wau. 
Bakli, Pakjabi, Lagerstroeiiiia parviflora, Baxb, 
Bakmee-gass, Singh., Nauclea coadunata, Boxb. 
Bakaly Duk., Mahr., Bakula, Beno., Uinb., 

Sans., Mimusops elengi, Linn., Boxb, 
Bakas, Bsng., Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 
Balai, Can., Diospyros melanozylon, Boxb, 
Balampnli, Malsal., Tamarindus indica, Linn, 
Balanites iEWptiaca, var, Indicoy W, IlL, syn, of 

Balanites ^Sgyptiaca, Delile, 

Balanopteris minor, Oasrtn.^ syn. of Heritiera 

minor, Lam.^ L>G.x Roasb, 
Balanopteris tothila, Gcertn^wyn. of Heritiera 

Jittoralis AU.y DG.y Roxb, 
Balawa, Buaic., Grarania speciosa 1 
Ballidi chettn, Tbl., see Purla Eamedy forests. 
Baloh, see Penang woods. 
Balob bungah, see Penan? woods. 
Balliah, Uaia, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Balsamaria inophyllnm, Low,^ syn. of Cnlophyl- 

lum inophyllam, Ztitn., Boxb, 
Balsamodendron i^aiiocha, TP. ^ A,, syn. of 

Commiphora Madagascarensi8,Zm<//. ./^/., MpA, 
Balsamodendron Roxburghii, Am, Wiffhf III,, 

syn. of Balsamodendron, agallocha, W, ^ A. 
Balsamodendron, Roxburghii, Am,, W, III,, syn. 

of Commiphora Madagascarcnsis, Lindl, 
Balsamodendron zevlanIcum,iirttR/A, 8}'n,of Cana- 

rium commune, Zt'nii.,/). Cm ^* 4* -^'^^oen. 

Balsam poplar, Rmg., Populus balsamifera, Linn. 

Balusn knra, Canthinm parviflorum, Lam,, Roxb, 

Balut of Lahoul, Quercus ilex, Linn, 

Bam, Ab., Melia sempervirens, Roxb. 

Bamaw, Burm., see Burmah, Akyab. 

Bamba, Hikd., Bambusa. 

Bomboo, Eng., Bambusa. 

Banibos arundinacea, syn, of Bambusa arundi- 

nacea, Willdtt., Roxb, 
Bambou, Fr., bambusa. 
Bambonai, Burm., Careya arborea, Roxb, 
Bambu, It., Malat, bambusa. 
Ban, Ab., Melia sempervirens, Roxb,, Flor. Ind, 
Ban, Panj., Himalaya, Eng., Quercus ilex, Linn,, 

Quercus semecarpifolia, Quercus incana. 
Ban of Kaghan, Rhus cotinus. 
Ban-akhrot, Hinp., Pavia indica, Roylc, Him.Bot, 
Banaush, Panjab., Fraxinus floribundus, Wall. 
Ban-bambhooai ,Bbno., Careya arborea, Roxb. 
Ban-chir, Panj., Syringa emodi. Wall, 
Banchor, Panjabi, Euonymus nmbriata, Wall, 
Banchur of Hazara, Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Banda, Bajli. Areca caffichu, Linn. 
Ban dakhur, Panj., Syringa emodi, Wall. 
Bandara, Tbl., Hymenodyction exeelsum, Wall, 
Bandaru, putkanda, dam, bakshi of Kangra, 

Gardenia tetraspcrma. 
Bandi Guruvindza, Tbl., Adenanthera pavonina, 

Linn, 
Bandita chettu, Tel., Er3^hrina indica, Lam, 
Bang, N. W. Him., Abies smithiana. Wall. 
Ban-gab, Beng., Dio8p3nro6 cordifolia, Roxb, 
Banj, Banji, Panj., Quercus incana, Q. dilatata, 

Undl, 
Bankahu of Haaara, Vitex negundo, Linn., Roxb. 
Banka nakkera, Tbl., Cordiamyxa, Linn., Roxb. 
Bankau, Panj., Olea Europea, L, 
Ban-kba, Burm., see Amherst province. 
Ban kh^jur, Beng., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Ban*ldior of JhuUundhur, Pavia indica, Royle. 



Ban kukur, Panjabi, Comus oblongo, WaU. 

Ban luddar of Murree, Abies smithiana. Wall. 

Banmehal of Pulu, Pyrus baccata. 

Banna, plains of Panjab, Vitex negundo, Linn, 

Bannapoo wood, see Canara. 

Banni, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl. 

Ban-nuchi, Maleal., Vitex negundo, Linn. 

Ban-phunt, Panj., Svringa emodi, Wall, 

Ban-raj, Beng., BEiuhinia racemosa, Lam, 

Bans, Hind., Bambusa. 

Ban sanjli, Panj., Cratssgus oxyacantha, Linn. 

Bansh, Bbno., Bambusa. 

Banur lati-gach'h Beng., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Banyan tree, Eng., Ficus indica, Linn,, Roxb. 

Baobab tree, Eng., Adansonia digitata, Linn, 

Bar, Beng., Ficus indica, Littn., Boxb, 

Bara flawan. Hind., Caryota urens, Linn, 

Bondn, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl, 

Baranki chettu,TEL.,Butea 8uperba,2?ar6. W. dh A. 

Barauns, Panjabi, Rhododendron arboreum, Sm.^ 

W. Ic, 
Barbadoes cedar, see Cedar. 
Barbadoes flower fence, Parkinsonia aculeata, Linn, 
Barburamu, Tel., Acacia arabica Willd, W, ^ A. 
Barcha of Murree hills, Quercus floribunda. 
Barchan, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl. 
Barchanapa, Tel., see Erythrina indica. 
Bargat or Bor of Panjab, Ficus indica, Linn., 

Boxb, 

Barijamu, Tbl., Eiythrina indica. Lam., Boxb. 
Barinika, Uria, Tel., Trophis aspera, BeU, 
Bari venka, Uria, Tel., Trophis aspera, Betz. 
Barjapu chettu, Tel., Erythnna indica, Lam, 
Bar-jat, Hind., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, Xxnn. 
Bar ka jhar. Hind., Ficus indica, Linn,, Roxb, 
Baro. Panjabi, Albizzia elata. 
Baro kalagoru, HiND.,TBL.,Spathodea roxburghii, 

Spreng, 
Barokolee Uria, see Purla Kimedy forests. 
Baroon, Beng., Crataeva roxburghii, R. Br. 
Barphali of Kaghan, Euonymus fimbriata. Wall, 
Barr of Mjurree hills, Quercus dilatata, Lindl 
Barra-al, Hind., Morinda citri folia, Linn., Roxb. 
Barral, Hind., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn, 
Barra lesura, HiND.,Cordia latitolia. RosA, 
Barranki, Uria, Tel., Trophis aspera, ReU, 
Barranki chettu, Tel., see Ficus asperrima, Roxb, 
Barsanga, Maleal., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
Bartam, Malay, Eugeissonia tristis, Griff, 
Bartho of N. W. Hills, Erythrina stricta, Boxb. 
Barthoa of Hu8hyarpur,H3rmenodyction excelsum, 

Wall, in Fl Ind,, W, ^ A„ W. Ic. 

Bartondie, Mahb., Morinda citrifolia, Linn,, Boxb. 

Baru, Banim, sap. of Arenga saccharifera, LaUlL 

Barungi of Hazara, Quercus dilaUta, Lindl, 

Barungi of Murree hills, Quercus ilex, Linn. 

Baryxylum rufum, Iron wobd. 

Barzha of Eanawsr, Armeniaca ynlgaris. 

Basilicon. Gbbbk, Juglans regia, Linn. 

Basoh, Milanau^f Borneo Tree, Eng. 

Basoka, Beng., Adhatoda vasica, Neen. 

Basoti of Kangra, Colebrookia oppositifolia. 

Bassar, Panjab, Capparis spinosa. 

Bassia neriifolia, Moon, Dasyaulus neriifolia, Th, 

Bastard cedar, Eng., Cedrela toona, Roxb., Chick 
rassia tabularis. Ad. Jwss., Guazuma tomento- 
sua, H. B, Kvvil,, W. «fe A., W. Ill, 

Bastard ebony, see Bastard woods. Ebony. 

Bastard mahogany, Eng., Cedrela toona, Roxb. 

Bastard poon, Eng., Sterculia foetida, Linn,^ Boxb. 
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Bastard sago palm, Caryota urens, Linn. 
Bastard teak, Butea frondosa, Roxb., also Ery- 

thrina indica, Xam., Roxb. 
Bastard woods, Soymida febrifuga, Cedar, Chic- 

krassia tabularis. 
Bat, Bbng., Ficus indica, lAnn., Roxh, 
Bata-lee Sinqh^ Bambusa stridula. 
Batangi, Batank of fThelnm, Murree hills and 

Hazara, Pyrus variolosa, Wall, 
Bat-bar, Panjab, Ficus glonierata, Roxb,^ Willde, 
Bather, Panjab, Grewia rothii, DC. 
Batkan, Panj., Celtis nepalensis, PlancH. 
Batkar, Murree hills, Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
Batta-kerilla-gass, Singh, Sethia acuminata, Anu 
Battal, Panjab, Euonymus flmbriata, Wall. 
Battal of Kaghan, Pyrus aucuparia. 
Batte dombe, Singh., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, 

Soxh.^ W. Ic. 

Battee sal, Beng., Dipterocarpus alatus, Roxb. 

Baubwai, Bubm^ Careya arborea, Roxb*, Corr. 

Bauhinia acuminata, syn. of Bauhinia nitida. 

Bauhinia Candida, Ait., syn. of B. acuminata, 
jLtnn., Boxb.y also of B. aJbida, and B. Candida, 
var. variegata, Linn., W. Sf A., Roxb. 

Bauhinia coromandeliana, DC, syn. of Bauhinia 
purpurea, Linn. 

Bauhinia epicta, iTon., syn. of B. raeemosa, Lam. 
Bauhinia lingua, DeCaful., syn. of B. scandens, 

Linn. 
Bauhinia parviflora, Vahl., DC., Roxb^ syn. of 

Bauhinia raeemosa, Lam. 
Bauhinia piperifolia, Roxb,, syn. of B. anguina, 

Roxb, 
Bauhinia purpurascens, syn. of B. variegata, Linn. 
Bauhinia raeemosa, Vahl., syn. of B. vahlii, W,d^A. 
Bauhinia scandens, Roxb. in E. I. C. Mus., syn. 

of Bauhinia vahlii, W. ds A. 

Bauhinia variegata, ZtRn.,syn. ofB. purpurascens. 

Bavena, Can., Melia azedarach, Linn. 

Bawa^ Mahb., Cassia fistula, Linn, 

Baya, Mahb., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Baysona, Uria, see Purla Eimedy forests. 

Bayla nava maram, Tam., Dinduga tree, Anglo- 
Can. 

Bayvena, Can., Melia azedarach, Linn. 

Bdellium, Eng., Cammiphora Madagascarensis, 
Lindl. Ft. Med. 

Bead tree, Eng., Azadirachta indica, Ad. Jvss., 

Melia azedarach, Linn. 
Bed, Pbbs., Calamus rotang, Linn., Canes. 
Bed-i-aniir, Pebs., Kicinus communb, Linn. 
Bed-i-leila, Panj., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 
Bed-i-majnoon, EIind., Salix babylonica, Linn. 
Bed-i-mushk, Pebs., Salix caprea, Linn. 
Beebla, Mahb., Pterocarpus dalbergioides, Roxb. 

Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Beebwa, Mahb., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
Beef wood, Eng., Casuariiia equisitifolia and Ca- 

suarina muricata, Roxb. « 

Beejee kooroowan, Ubia, Wrightia, Speciet. 
Beheyra, Hind., Terminalia belerisa, Roxb. 
Behra, Hind., Nauclea ? ? Speciex» 
Behul, Hind., Grewia oppositifolia, Rueh. 
Beidelsar, Hind., Calotropis procera, R. Br. 
Bejasal, Hind., and Bejasar, Hind, of Nagpore, 

Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Bekli, behkul, bhehkar, and bhekling of Kuna- 

war, Kavi, Beas, Sutlej, Prinsepia utilis, Royle, 
Bel, Beng., Hind., Mahb., Mgle marmelos, Corr, 



Beladur, As., Semecarpus anacardiHm, Lirm. 
Belee vaulkee. Can., Terminalia arjuna, W. Sf A. 
Beleyleh, Ar., Pebs., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
and Terminalia rubrica ? 

Beleluj, Ab., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
Belgaum walnut, Eng., Aleurites triloba, FornL 
Beli, Singh., .^le marmelos, Corr. 
Bel kambi, Can., Albizzia amara, Boivin^ Bentk, 
Bellawa, Guz., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
Belleric myrobalan, Eng., Terminalia belerica, 

Rogsb. 
Belli nundi, Mahb., LagerstrGsniia parviflora, 

Roxb. Fl. Ind., W. Ic. 
Belli-pata, Singh., Paritium tiliaoeum. Ad. Ju9s. 
Belutta-champagam, Maleal., Mesua ferrea, 

Linn., DC. 
Belygobel, Singe., Hibiscus tilisefolia. 
Bendi, Mahb., Thespesia populnea, Lam., W, Ic. 
Bengal almond tree, Terminalia catappa, I4nn. 
Bengal fig tree, Eng., Ficus indica, Linn., Roa^. 
Bengal quince, Eng., -^Sffle marmelos, Corr. 
Bengali badam, Mahr., Terminalia catappa, L. 
Benjamin, Eng., Styraz benzoin, DryoMcr. 
Ben-teak, Anglo-Can., Lagerstroemia macro- 

carpa, Roxb., W. Ic. 
Benzoin, Eng., Styrax benzoin, Dryander. 
Berberis acanthLfolia Wall., syn. of Berberis 

Nepalensis, Spr. 
Berberis affiuis, Don., syn. of Berberis flori- 

bunda. 
Berberis angustifolia, Roxb., sjm. of Berberis 

aristata, DC. 
Berberis aristata, Wall., and B. ceratophylla, 

Don., syn. of B. floribunda. 
Berberis chitra, Ham., syn. of Berberis aristata, 
Berberis coriaria, Royle, syn. of B. floribunda. 
Berberis leschenaultii, WaU., syn. of Berberis 

Nepalensis, Spr. 

Berberis miccia, Ham., syn. of B. nepalensis, Spr. 
Berberis petiolaris, Walt., syn. of B. floribunda. 
Berberis pinnata, Roxh., syn. of B. nepalensis, Spr, 
Berberis tinctoria. Lesch,, syn. of B. aristata, DC. 
Berberis umbellata, Lindl,, syn, of B. floribunda. 
Ber; birota of Salt Range, Sutlej and Ravi^ 

Zizyphus nummularia, W. ^ A. and Z. jnjnba. 
Berchemia oppositifolia. Wall,, syn, of Sageretia 

oppositifolia, Brogn, 
Berda, Mahb., Terminalia belerica, Rox^. 
Berfa, Panj., ropulus balsamifera, Linn, 
Ber^era nitida, Thw, syn. of Clausena indica, Oliv, 
Benya, Singh., Lumnitzera raeemosa, Willde, 
Berkajhar, Duk., Zizyplmsjujuba, Willde. 
Berli, Mah., Caryota urefls, Linn, 
Berra, Pushtu, Zizyphus jujuba, Willde, Lam, 
Bes, Bais of Hazara, Salix, Speciet, 
Bet^ Beta, Bbng., Uind., Caoes, Calamus rotang, 

lAnn. 
Betada swamamki vriksha, Can., Inga zylocarpa, 
Beta goonda. Can., Uvaria, Species. 
Betamu, Bettamulu, Tbl., Canes, Calamus rotang, 

Linn, 
Betel-nut Palm, Eng., Areca catechu, Xfiiit. 
Bethal, pethal of Chenab, &c., Jnnipenis squamosa. 
Bettapu chettu, Tel., Calamus rotang, Una,, Roxh. 
Beula,. Due., Pterocarpus macsupium, J2ocr6. 
Beurreria l»via, G. Don,, Ehretia Isevis, Roxh. 
Bhada, Hind., Nauclea ? P Species. 
Bhalataka, Sans., Semecarpus anacardium, Xtm. 
Bhallatamu, Tbl, Semecarpus anacardium, lAmi. 
Bhallatiki, Tbl., Semecarpus anacardium, Lvnn, 
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Bhalawan, Hind., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
Bhalleah, Ubia, Semecarpus anacardium, Linn, 
Bharjapatri cbettu, Tel., Betula bhojpatra. Wall. 
Bhatoo, Hind., Sponia, Spaeie*, 
Bhayroo, Ukia, Ohloroxylon swietenia, Roxh. 
Bhel, Pjlnjab, Andromeda ovalifolia, Bon, 
Bhela, Bbng., Duk^ Hind., Semecarpus anacar- 

dium, Linn^ Eoxh.^ W, & A.^ W. Ic. 
Bhelataki, Beng., Semecarpus anacardium Linn, 
Bher, Bbng., Hind., Mahb., Zizyphus jujuba, 
Bhera, Mahb., Dereah. 
Bberli-mabar, Tak., Garyota urens, Linn. 
Bbeulah, Mahb., Fterocarpna marsupium, Soxb. 
Bbiru, Hind., Ohloroxylon swietenia, Jioxb, 
Bhita padari. Sans., Stereospermum suaveolens, 

W. Ic, 
Bhoeara, Mahb., Casearia elliptica. 
Bhokur, Hind., Cordia latifolia, Boxh. 
Bholataki, Beng., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn, 
BholmL DtTK., Mimusops elengi, Ztnn., IU*xb, 
Bhora, Bbng., Rhizophora mucronata, Lcan^ 
Bhumowra, Hind.^ Comus, Sp. 
Bhuntas, Panjab, Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 
Bhurjamu, Sans., Tel., Betula bhojpatra. Wall. 
Bbyni, Can., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Bia, DuK., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Biar of Hazara, & Mehra forest, Pinus excelsa, 

Wall,^ Pinus longifolia, Lamb. 
Bibla, Hind., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Bibooa, Biboowa, Bibwa, Mahb., Semecarpus 

anacardium, Z»iii., Semecarpus cuneifoliu8,ii!276. 

Bida. Panj., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 

Bidai, Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn. 

Bidal, Beng., Baubinia purpurascens. 

Bignonia chelonoides. Linn.y Roxb.^ syn. of 
Stereospermum chelonoides, W. Ic, DC. 

Bignonia falcata, Kan^s M^S., syn. of Spatbodea 
rheedii, Sjtreng. 

Bignonia indica, Linn., syn. of Calosanthes indica, 
Riaifiv. 

Bignonia pentandra, Lour., syn. of Calosanthes 
indica, Blainv. 

Bignonia quadrilocularis, Roxb.^ Spatbodea Rox- 
burghii, Spreng. 

Bignonia spathacea, Linn. fl. suppL, syn. of Spa- 
tbodea rneedii, Spreng, 

Bignonia stipulata, Roxb. Fl., syn. of Spatbodea 
stipiilata. Wall. 

Bignonia suaveolens, Roxb., syn. of Stereosper- 
mum snaveolens, W. Ic. 

Bignonia suberosa, Roxb., syn. of Millingtonia 
hortcnsis, Linn. 

Bignonia undulata, Roxb., syn. of Tecoma undu- 
lata, G. Don. 

Bikki^TsL., Gardenia enneandra, Kon., W. ds A., 

also 
Bikki,' Tel., Gardenia latifolia, Aii. 
Bil of Panjab, iEglc marmelos. Corr. 
Bilate amra, Beng., Spondias dulcis, Forsi. 
Bilimbi, Beng., Eng., Averrboa bilimbi, Willde. 
Bilin of Panjab, Feronia elepbantum, Corr, 
Billi nandi, Can., Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, 

Roxb. 
Billu cbettu, Tkl., Ohloroxylon swietenia, Roxb. 
Billudu, Tbl., Ohloroxylon swietenia, i?ox6, 
Bilugu, Ubia, Ohloroxylon swietenia, Roxb. 
Bilvamu cbettu, Tbl^ iEgle marmelos, Corr. 
Bilvar titha mara, (Jan., Feronia elepbantum. 
Bin, BuRM., Tree, Eng. 
Bina, Beng., Avicennia tomcntosa, Linn., Roxb. 



Bincha, DuK., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb. 
Bindake, Hind., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Bingab ? Bubm., Nauclea diversifolia, Wall. 
Bira, Tel., Elaeodendron Roxburgbii, W. Sf A. 
Birar of Beas, Zizypbus nunmiularia, W. ^ A. 
Bird cherry, Eng., Prunus padus, Linn., Oerasus 
puddum. 

Birmi, Hind., Oratajva nurvala, Jluch., Ham. 
Birmi-ki-jbar, Duk., Cratseva Roxburgbii, R. 
Bis, Panjab, Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 
Bis of Kaghan, Myricaria, Sp. 
Bisa, Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn. 
Bisindidi of Chenab. Gardenia tetrasperma. 
BisnL Panj., Cedrela toona var serrata, Royle. 
Bissau ri pala, Panjab, Diospyros lotus, L. 
Biti^ Can., Blackwood. 

Biti maram, Tam., Dalbergia sissoides, Grah. 
Bitsu, Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn. 
Bitti, Can., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb., W. ^ A. 
Biul, Hind., Qrewia oppositifolia, Buck. 
Biuns changma, Panj., Populus nigra, L. 
Bjoo-ben, Bubu., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb., 
W. Sf A, 

Black Rgallocba, Eng., Aquilariaagallocba, ^0x6. 

Eagle wood. 
Black bully, Eng., Achras sapota, Linn. 
Black dammer Tree, Eng., Canarium strictum. 
Black wellia tetrandra, W, Ic. A., sjti. of Black- 

wellia ceylanica, Gardner. • 
Blackwood, Eng., Dalbergia, Species. 
Blackwood tree, Eng., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 
Blatti, Maleal of Rheede,Sonneratia acid a, Willde. 
Blimbing baa, Blimbing basi, I^Ialat, Averrboa 

bilimbi, Willde. 

Blim-bing-manis, Malay, Averrboa carambola, 

Linn., Willde. 
Blinbingan teres, Rumph, syn. of Averrboa 

bilimbi, Willde. 
Boay-gy-in, Bubm., Baubinia malabarioa, Roxb. 
Bodah or Bondago, Hind., Lagerstroemia lanceo- 

lata. 
Bodanki cbettu, Tel., Balsamodendron agallocba, 

W^A. 

Bodanta cbettu. Tel., Baubinia purpurea, Linn. 
Bodda cbettu, Tel., Ficus glomcrata, Roxb. 
Boddi cbettu, Tel., Macaranga roxburgbii,' Wall. 
Bodo jamo, Ubia ? Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 
"BSiWiov GB.,Oommipbora madagascarensis,Ztnc//. 
Bcebmeria salicifolia,syn. of Nussiessyabypoleuca, 
Bo-gab a, Singh., Ficus religiosa, Roxb. 
Boffu, Tel., Charcoal. 

Bohira reora, Hind., Bignonia undulata, Boxb. 
Bois d* aigle^ Fb., Aquilaria agallocba, Roxb. 
Eagle wood. 

Bois de Bresil, Fb., Csesalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Bois de colophane,FB., Canarium commune, Zinn. 
Bois de couleuvre, FE.,Strycbno8 colubrina, Linn. 
Bois de fer, Fb., Iron wood. 
Bois du rose, Fb., Rosewood. 
Bokaara-^a8s,SiNGH., Gompbiaangustifolia, Vahl. 
Bo-ke-mai-za, Bubm., Eydia calycina, Roxb. 
Bokmo, Ubia, 0«esalpinia sappan, Linn., Roxb. 
Bokur, Mahb., Cordia Rothii, Ram ^ Sch. 
Bombax gossypium, Zinn.\ Roxb., syn. of Cocb- 

lospermum gossypium, DC- W. ^ A. 
Bombax beptapbyllum, Cav. syn. of Bombax 

Malabaricum, DC. W\ Sf A. 
Bombax pentandrum, Linn.^ syn. of Eriodendron 

anfractuosum, DC, W, Sf A. W. Ic. 
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Bombax pentaphyllum syn. of Bombax malabari- 

cum, DC.i W. ds A, 
Bombay Black- wood, Eng., Cassia floridii, VahL 
Bombi, Singh., Symplocos spicata, Roxh, 
Bo-mee-gass, Singh., Tetranthera roxburghii. 
Bo-pata, Tbl., Stylocoryna bera, A. Rich, 
Bondara, Bondarah, Mahb., Lagerstrcemia parvi- 

flora, Roxb.j Lagerstrcemia macrocarpa^ JRoxb, 
Bonga, BiSATA, Areca catechu, Xtnn. 
Bonga, Tag., Areca catechu, Liun. 
Bongas jampac, Malay, Mictielia champaca, Linn. 
Bonsu veduru, Tbl., Banibusa. 
BonlKhejur, Beng., Caryota urens, Linn, 
Boohora-gass, Singh., Dipterocarpus hispidos, 

Thw. 
Booinch, Bbng., Flacourtia sapida, Eoxb, 
Boo-kanda-gass, SiNGH^Rottlera tetracocca,^'&. 
Booloo-gass, Singh., Terminalia belerica, i2oa?&. 
Boo-Mai-za, Bubm., Albizzia stipulata, Boiv, 
Boot-kus, Mahb., Elffiodendron roxburghii, 

IV, Sf A. 
Bor, Mahb., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde, 
Borassus gomutus. Lour,, syn. ol Arenga sac- 

charifera, LabilL 
Boroana, Ubia, Cratcva, Species. 
Barodha, Ubia, Bauhinia Tariegata, Xtnn. 
Bosonto-gundi, Ubia, Rottleratlnctoria, Roxb. 
Bosso, It., Bossolo, It., Boxwood, Buxus. 
Boswellia serrat^ Stach,, syn. of Boswellia thuri- 

fera, JRoxb. 
Botku, Tbl., Hemigymnia macleodii, Oriff, 
Boue-bayuza, Bubm., Excoecaria agallocha, Linn. 
Bouro-janti, Beng., Sesbania segyptiaca, Pbbs. 
Bouro, UBiA„Bombax malabaricum, I>C., W, §c A, 
Boxwood, Eng., Buxus. 
Brab tree, Eng., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn, 
Brah, Panjab, Rhododendron arboreum, Sm, 
Branch flowered cynometra^ Eng., Cynometra 

ramiflora, Xtnn. 
Brankul, Panjab, Ulmns campestris, X. 
Brari, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, X. 
Bras of Ghamba,&c., Rhododendron arboreum ,i9m. 
Brasiletto wood, Eno., Csesalpinia sappan, Xtnn. 
Brasiiienholz, Gbb., Csesalpinia sappan, Xinit. 
Brasilienhout, DuT., Cassalpinia sappan, Xtnn. 
Brazilwood, Eng., Caesalpmia sappan, Xtnn. ^ 
Brazilian plum, Eng., Spondias dulcis, Foriti, 
Bre of Kanawar, Quercus ilex, Xt»n. 
Bread-fruit tree, Eng., Artocarpus incisa, Linn, J, 
Bridelia retusa, Spr,y syn, of Bridelia montana. 
Bridelia spinosa, JBorft., syn, of Bridelia montana. 
Broad-leaved sepistan, Eng., Cordia latifolia, Roxb, 
Bruguiera gymnorrhiza, Xam., syn, of Bruguiera 

Rheedii, X'^^ri/. 
Bruguiera Madagascariensis, DC, syn* of Lum- 

nitzera racemosa, Willde, 
Bua-aln, Marquesa, Santalum album, Xtnn., Boxb, 
Bua lontar, Malay., Borassus flabellifonnia,Xtnn. 
Bubbe mara^ Can., Calophyllum calaba, Xtnn. 
Buchsbaum, Gbb., Buxus, Box-wood. 
Buckthorn, Ei^g., Hippophae salicifolia. 
Budada^nedi, Tsc^cSureya arborea, Roxb, 
Budanar memoka Kangra, Marlea begonifolia,12&. 
Budareni, Tbl., C^pparis divaricata, Lam. 



Budderi, Sans., Zizyphus jujuba Willde^ Lam. 
Buddhs cocoanut, Eng., in isunnah, Sterculia alata 

Roj^, 
Budu mum, Tel., Sponia orientalis, Voi^, 
Buffalo thorn, Eng., Acacia latronuro, WUlde, 
Buhura^ Bbng., Terminalia belerica, Roxb, 
Buhira, Bbng., Terminalia rubrica ? 
Buhuari, Beng., Cordia latifolia, R,^ B. myza, X. 
Buis, Fb., Buxus, Box-wood. 
Bujoon, Bbng., Corypha elata, Roxb. 
Buka, Sans., Agati grandiflorum. Dew, 
Bukampaduruka, Sans., Cordia myxa, Xtnn. 
Bukayun, bukain, Pbbs., Melia semper viretui, R, 
Bukbur, Ab., Ca^a fistula, Xtnn. 
Bukkapu chettu, Tbl., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Buko, Bbng., Agati grandiflorum, Bern. 
Buli ? Bbng., Sterculia urens, Roxb, 
Bulla, DuK., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Bully or Bulli tree, Eng., Achras sapota, Xmit. 
Buloositoon rooman yunani, Punica granatuniy X. 
Buluh, Malay, Bambusa. 
Buna of Kaghan, Albizzia odoratissima, Benik, 
Buna, Bu-in, bunin, Panj., Platanus orientalis, L. 
Bundaro<),Tel. of Godavery, Naudea cordifolia,R. 
Bundaru, Hind., Hymenod3'ction excelsum. 

Wall, in Fl. Ind. 
Bunius sativus, Rump\ syn. of Antidesma bunias, 

Spreiig, 
Bun uch, Beng., Morinda exserta, Hoxb. 
Burhul, Bbng., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxb.^ W. Ic. 
Burija, Tam., Hymenodyction excelsum, Wall. 
Burja, Tam., Hymenodyction excelsum. Wall. 
Burmese sassafras wood, Laurus glandnlif era ? ? 

WaU, 
Burmese varnish tree, Eng., Melanorrhaea usitatis- 

sima, Wall, 
Buro kukur chettu, Ubia, Tetranthera. 
Buro ritha, Bbng., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl, 
Bum jamon, Hind., Eugenia jambolana^ Xam. 
Burramunga, Hind., Canthium parviflonmiy Lorn, 
Burra nuge. Can., Olea dioica, Rot^, 
Burrul mara, Can., Bombax, Specien. 
Bursera paniculata, Lam., syn. of Canariom 

commune, Xtnn. 
Bursera serrata, }Fii^Z.,syn.Icicaindica, W.d: A. 
Buruch-gass, Singh., Chloroxylon 8wietenia,£o^. 
Buruga, Tel., Burnga manu, Tbl., Eriodendron 

an£actuo8um, DC, Bombax malal>aricum, DC, 
Burute, Singh., Chloroxylon swietenia, l^ord. 
Bushan of Upper Chenab, Saliz alba, XtiiM. 
Bush-randia, Eno., Randia dumetonim, Lam, 
Busso, It., Buxus, Boxwood. 
But^ Bbng., Ficus indica, Xtnn^ RoTiSb, 
Butakaramee, Tbl., Nauclea parvifolia^ Roxh, 
Butalli maram, Tam., Giyottia rottleriformia, 
Butna, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoinrlloides. 
Butonica speciosa, Xom.^ syn. of Barringtonia 

speciosa, lAnn. 
Butonica sylvestris alba, Rwrnph^ syn. of Barring- 
tonia racemosa, Roxb. 
Bwai-jin, Bubm., Bauhinia bracbycarpa, WalL, 

B. racemosa, Xam. 
Byew, Bubm., DUlenia scabreUa, Roxh. 
By-it-zin, Bubm., Antidesma paniculatnm. Rath, 
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Caoatchouc tree, Eno., Ficas elastics, Boxb, 
Gabo negro, Sp„ Gomuto, Malay. 
Cabbage palm, Eno^ Areca oleracea, Linn. 
Cadali paa, Tam., Lagerstroemia reginae, Roxh. 
Gaha milile ? Singh., Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Chamkharak, Panjab, Carpinus viminea. 
Caianus indicus, Spr.^ sjii. of Qytisus cajan, Linn, 
Oakay, Cah., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Galaba tree, Enq,, Calophyllum ealaba, Linn, 
Galamander maram, Tam., Cidamander wood, 

Diospyros hirsuta, Linn.JiL 
Calamus petrseus, Lour.^ sya. of Calamus rotang, 

Xtnn., Boxh, 
Calamus roxburgbii, Grt^., JZoy2f, syn. of Calamus 

rotang, Linn., Boxb. 
Calapa, Malay, the nut of Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Calappas, Rumph, syn. of Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Calophyllumapetalum, Willd., syn. of Calophyllum 

ealaba, Linn^ 
Calophyllum bintagor, Rorh,^ syn. of Calophyllum 

inophyllum, Linn.^ Roxh. 

Calophyllum calabioides, G. Don,, syn. of Calo- 
phyllum ealaba, Linn. 

Calophyllum decipiens, Wight III., syn. of Calo- 
phyllum ealaba, Linn. 

Calophyllum spurium, Choisy, syn. of Calophyl- 
lum ealaba, Linn. 

Calophyllum wightiana. Wall., syn. of Calo- 
phyllum ealaba, Linn. 

Calotropis gigantea, Andr., syn. of Calotropis 
procera, /?. Rr. 

Caiu-keale, Singh., Buteafrondosa, Moxb., W,&A. 

Calu midiriya, Sing., Diospyros hirsuta, Linn.fil. 

C^ptranthes caryophyllifolia, Ainin., vpi. of 
Eugenia caryophyllifolia, Roxh., W. & Ic. 

Cal3rptranthesjambolana, Willde, syn. of Eugenia 

jambolana, Lam., Roxh. 
Cambessedia, Kunth, syn. of Buchanania angusti- 

folia, Roxb> 
Cambogia gutta, Linn., syn. of (Jarcinia gutta, 

B. W. 
Camel thorn, Eng., Alhagi maurorum, Toume. 

iV.^ A. 
Gameraria zeylanica, Moon Ct-^ syn. of Gyrinops 

walla, GcBrt. 
Camiriam cordifoHum, Goert, syn. of Aleurites 

triloba, Foritt, Roxh. 
Camphire of the Song of Solomon, Lawsonia alba. 

Lam,, W' ic A. 
Camphora omcinarum, N^.ei., Laurus camphora, 

Linn. 
Camunium sinense, Bumph, syn. of Aglaia odo- 

rata. Lour. 
Canara amra. Sans., Spondias mangifera, Pers. 
Canarium balsamiferum, Willd., syn. of Boswellia 

glabra, Roxh., W. §f A. 
Canarium mehenbethene, Gcert., syn. of Canarium 

commune, Linn. 
Canarium yulgare, Rumph., syn. of Canarium 

commune, Linn. 
Cane, Eno., Calamus rotang, Ziiui., Roxh. 
Canek, Sp., Cinnamomnm zeylanicum, Nefit. 
CaneUa, It., Lat., Pobt., Cinnamomnm wylani- 

cum, Nees, 
Caonelle, Fa., Cinnamomnm zeylanicum, Ntes. 



Canthium coronatum, Liun., S3'n. of Randia dume 
torum, liam. 

Canthium corymbosum, Pbbs., syn. of Stylocoryna 
webera, A. Rich. 

Canthium umbellatum, Wight, syn. of Canthium 
didymum, Gcert. 

Capparis bisperma, Roxh., syn. of Capparis grandis, 
Linn. 

Capparis brevispina? Gibson, Capparis grandis, 
Linn. 

Capparis grandis, Klein., syn. of Capparis grandis, 
Linn. 

Capparis maxima, Heyne in Roth., sya. of Cappa- 
ris grandis, Linn. 

Capparis trifoliata, Roxb., syn. of Crateya Rox- 
burgbii, R. Br., W. ds A. 

Capparis zeylanica, R^., syn. of Capparis horrida, 
Linn., W.d; A., Ic. 

Carallia integrifolia, Grah., syn.of Carallialucida, 

Roxb. 
Carallia integerrima, D(7., syn. of Carallia lucida, 

Hoxb. 
Carambola. Post., Ayerrhoa carambola, Linn, 
Caranofli^ Rheede, Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Carapa moluccensis. Lam., syn. of Xylocarpus 

granatum, Keen., W. <k A. 
Carbalho, Port., Oak. 
Carbo ligni, Lat., Charcoal. 
Carbon Eng., Charcoal. 
Carbone de legna. It., Charcoal. 
Carbon de lena, Sp., Charcoal. 
Carbonium, Lat., Charcoal. 
Carey's tree, Eng., Careya arborea, Roxb. 
Caryon, Gbbbk, Juglans regia, Linn. 
(/aryophyllus aromaticus, Linn., syn. of Eugenia 

caryophyllata, Thun, 
Carria speciosa, Garrfn., syn. of (Jordonia speciosa, 

Thw. 
Carri yembu maram, Tam., Garuga pinnata, Roxb, 
Carru maradu, Tam., Terminalia tomentosa, W. 

Carruwa puttay, Tam., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, 

Nees. 
Cashew nut tree, Eno., Anacardium occidentale, 

Linji. 
Casse fistulense. Fa., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Cassia jayanica, Cathartocarpus jayanicus. 
Cassia marginata, Roxh., syn. of Cathartocarpus 

Roxburghii. 

Cassia nodosa, syn. of Cathartocarpus nodosus, 
Voigt. 

Cassia pula, Lat., Cassia fistula. Linn. 

Cassia purgante, Port., Cassia nstula, Linn, 

Cassia senna, Roxb., Cassia fiorida, Vahl. 

Cassia sumatrana, Roxb., 8}'n. of Cassia fiorida, 
Vahl. 

Cassuyium pomifemm, Lam., Rheede, syn. of Ana- 
cardium occidentale, Linn. 

Catechu tree, Eng., Acacia catechu, Willde. 

Catechu nalm, Eng., Areca catechu, Linn. 

Catappa, Malay, Terminalia catappa, Linn., Roxb. 

Catha montana, Forsh.,syn. of Cdastrus montana, 
Roxb., W.Sf A., W, Ic. 

Cathartocarpus fistula, Pebs., syn. of Cassia fistula, 
Linn, 
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Cathartocarpus mai^natns, G, Don, syn. of 

CathartocarpuB roxbur^hii. 
Cattu eluoa, Tam., Termmalia belerica, Roxb. 
Caungoe, Maleal., Areca catechu, Linn, 
CavaQiam urens, syn. of Sterculia arena, Roxb, 
Cavamillea Philippensis, DegrousBj 83ni. of Diospy- 

ros mabola, Boxb. 
Cayita vriksa, Cak., Feroniaelephantum, Corr, 
Oavughu, Malbal, Areca catecnu, Linn. 
Gaya- Tang-dee? Cooh-Ohina, Sassafras wood. 
Cay-me, Coch-China, Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
GeanotbuB Asiatieus, Linn,, syn. of Colubrina 

Asiatica, R, Br. 
Ceanothus capsularis, j^oxb , syn. of Colubrina 

Asiatica, B, Br. 
Cedar wood, Eno., Hymenodyction excelsum, 

WaU, in FL Ind. 
Ceder, Dux., Cedar. 
Cedr^ Fb., Cedar. 

Cedrela hezandra, Wall^ syn. of Cedrela toona, R. 
Cedro, It., Sp., Cedar. 
Cedros, Lat., Cedar. 
Cedrus deodara, syn. of Larix deodara. 
Ceiba pentandra, Ooeritiy syn. of Eriodendron 

anfractuosum, i>C., W, Sf A., W. Ic. 
CelastruB verticillata, Roxb.y syn. of Fittosporum 

floribundum, W> <k A, 
Celtis orientals, Boxb,, syn. of Sponia orien- 

talis, Voigt 
Cephalanthus pilulifer, Lam,, syn. of Naudea 

parvifolia, Roxb,, Willde, 

CerasuR comuta,i2o^^«, syn. of Prunus paduB, Linn, 
Cerbera lactaria. Buck., syn. of Cerbera manghas, 

Linn. 
Cerbera quatemifolia, Boxb,^ syn. of Cerbera 

manghas, Linn, 
Cerbera thevetis, Don, Mill, syn. of Theyetia 

neriifolia, Juas* 
Cerebera theyetii, Linn,, syn. of Thevetia neriifo- 

lia^ JusM, 
Ceriscus malabaricus, Oartn,, syn. of Randia 

dumetorum. Lam. 
Ceylon cork tree, Eko., Sonneratia acida, Willde, 
C^lon Oak, Eng., Schleichera trijuga, Willde, 
Ceylon teatree,ENa., Eieodendron glaucum,PBB8. 
Chachiyon of Kangra hills, Rhododendron, 

arboreum, Sm,, }V, le, 

Chadachy maram, Taic., Grewia tiliaefolla, Vahl, 
Chadacula, Tjst., Vateria indica, Linn, 
Chai-bin, Busm., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
Chal, Pan/ab, Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb, 
Chalita, Bbno., Dillenia speciosa, Tkunb,, Rheede, 
Chalo-dhona, Ubia, Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Chaolmugra, Hind., Chaulmoogra odorata. 
Chalta, Bbng., Dillenia speciosa, Thunb,, Rkeedty 
Chalun of Kotgarh, Populus ciliata, Wall, 
Chamba of Kaghan, Prinsepia utilis, Rayle. 
Chambara, Mabe., Premna tomentosa, Willde, 
Chamboolii, Duk., Bauhinia yahlii, W, ^ A, 
Chami| Tel., Prosopis spicigera, W, 6f A. 
Chamiariof Jhelum, Prunus puddum, Lind, 
Chamkat of Murree, Desmodium tilisefolium. 
Chamaree, Mahb., Premna integrifolia, Roxb, 
Chamakri, Hind., Michelia champaca, Linn, 
Chamror, Hind., Ehretia aspera. 
Ghamote, Hihd., Michelia champaea, Liiau 
Champ of Chenab, Alnus, Speeieti. 
Clhampa^ Beno., Cnampaloa, &£ifQ.,SAiiB., Champa- 

kam, M&K.BAL., Champakaiilu, Ttt.) Hichdia 

champaea, Xtitii. 



Champeyamu, Tel., Michelia champaea, Ztna. 
Chamresh or Simbar, Rhododendron campano- 

latum. 
Chanam ; chanini, Panj., Populus alba, Limn, 
Chanda, Can., Macaranga roxburghii. Wall. 
Chandan, Mahr., Santalum album, Linn., Rosd^. 
Chandana, Bsmo., Hind., Pterocarpns santalinus, 

Idinn. 
Chandana, Bbng., Hind., Malay, Malbal., Sans., 

iSantalum album, Ltnn,, Roxb. 
Chandanam, Tam.. Tbl., Santalum album, Linn., 

Roxb. 
Chandanapu chettu, Tbl., Santalum album, Xtim., 

Roxb. 
Chandra, Tel., Acacia sundra, DC. 
Changnia of Lahoul, Populus balsaniifera, lAnn. 
Chauuni of the Chenab, Populus alba, Linn. 
Chaplasb, Hind., Artocarpus chaplasha, Boxb. 
Char, Mahb., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb,, W.d?A. 
Chara, Sans., Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Eoxb. 
Chnra, Tel., Buchanania intermedia, W. Ic, 
Chara pappu, Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Moxb. 
Chami or chalai of Kaghan, Juniperus excelsa, 

Bieb. 

Charai, Panj., Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Chari, Pushtu, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Charaoli, Hind., Buchanania latifolia, Roxd. 
Charbon, Fr., Charbon de hois, Fb., Charcoal. 
Chardul of the Talmud, Salvadoi^ persica, Lhm. 
Charmagz, Pebs., Juglans regis, Linn. 
Charo, Ubia, Tbl., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Charu mamidi, Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Chaste tree, Yitex arborea, Boxb. 
Chatemi of Sutlej, Rhamnus purpureua, Boffle. 
Chatinn, Bsng., Alstonia scholaris, B. Br. 
Chatta matta,.TEL., Gardenia gummifera, Linn. 
Chaytm ka-yoe. Burn., Amoora rohituka, W. ^ J. 
Chechua, Gond., Albizzia odoratissima, Bentk. 
Chedy, Tam., Tree. 

Chenduphul, Hind., Parkiabiglandulosa, W.^A. 
Chendurapu chettu, Tel., Rottlera tinctoria, A 
Chelat pipul, Beng., Stillingia sebifera, Willde. 
Chem-maram, Malbal., Amoora rohituka. 
Chene, Fb., Oak, Eng. 

Chennaaree of the Kader race, Unona pannosa, 
Dalz.* 

Cher of Chenab, Armeniaca yulgaris. 

Cheru pinnai, Tam., Calophyllum calaba. Linn. 

Cheerie, Saks., Mimusops hexandrus, BoaA.^ W. le. 

Cheer, Hind., Pinus longifolia. Lamb., Rossb. 

Chetippa, Tam., Hymenodyction excelsum. Wall 

Chetippa of Circar8,TBL.,Hymenodyction, Sjpeciet. 

Chettu, Tel., Timber Tree, Eng. 

Cbeetz, Mahr., Tamarindus Indica, Linn.^ Roxb. 

Chichra, Panjab, Butea frondoea, Roxb-, W, ^ A. 

Chickolee of Central Provinces, Sponia orientalis. 

Chickrassia minmonii, Gsah., syn. of Chickrassia 

velutina. Wall. 
Chicon ? Bbng., Sponia orientalis, Voigt. 
Chiila Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloidea. 
Chikan, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata. Wall 
Chikati manu ? Tbl., Mesna ferrea, LinM.^ DC* 
Chikni, Panj., Buxus sempervirens, X. 
Cbikrassi, Bbng., Chickrassia tabuhirifl Ad Jums. 
Chikri of Kanawar, Buxus semperyiieoBi L, 
Chikul isMtt, Car., AlbiBaa elata. 
Chil, Panj., Pinus longifolia, Laa^^ Rtah. 
Chila, Panj., Casearia tomentosa» Roxb* 
Chilas of Kullu, Beas. Cedrus deodora. XoibL 
I Chilgofeeb, i'csBT., PuMn gerardiaiUK W^IL 
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Chilka dudngu, Tel., Gnatteria cerasoides, Duvah 
GhUla, Pahj., Caaearia tomentoMi, Roxb. 
Cbilla chettu, Tel., Strychnos potatorum, L. 
Chillaghinzalii chettu, Tel., Strychnos potatorum, 

i., Willile. 
Chilla ginja cbettu, Tel., Strychnos potatorum, 

X., Waide, 
ChiUa of Jhullnndhur, Wendlandia cinerea P 
Chilbinj-ka-jhar, Hini>., Strychnos potatorum, X. 
Ghilrow of Northern Himalaya, Pinus webbiana. 

Wall. ^ Lamb. ' 
Chima-pnnji, MALEAL,Oochlo8permum gossyiHum, 

DC, W, &• A. 
Ghimnanu, Lahoul, Chen au, Amygdaius persica. 
Chimu, Pakj., Syringa emodi, WaLL 
Ghinangee, Tel., Lagerstroemia parviflora, Roxb. 
China karinguva, Tel., Gardenia lucida, Roxb, 
Chin-ki-tut, Hind., Moru8 sinensis. 
China moralli, Tel., fiudhanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Chinar, Pees., Platanus oriental is, Linv^ 
Chinduga, Tel., Albizzia stipulata, Boiv. 
Chinna botuku, Tel., Cordia angustifolia, Roxh. 
Chinnangi, Tel., Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, R. 
Chinna nagi, 1'el., Lagerstroemia parviflora, Roxb* 
Chinna jami, Tel., Acacia cineraria, Willd. 
Chinna kalinga, Tel. & Can., Dillenia pentagyna, 

Jto*6., W. 8f A. 

Chinta cbettu, Tel., Tamarindus indica, Xtim. 

Chintajpandu, Tel., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 

Chipal,PANjAB,XJlmus erosa? also U. pumila, Fall. 

Chir of Chamba, Armeniaca vulgaris. 

Chir, Pan J., Pinus longifolia, Lamh.^ Roxb. 

Chiri, Saks., Mimasops hexandrus, Roxb.^ W. Ic. 

Chiri, Paej., Pinus gerardiana, Wall. 

Chiri bikki, Tel., Gardenia gummifera, Linn. 

Chir chiran, and sari, Ravi, rruuus armeniaca. 

Chirr dudduga, Tsl., Alphonsea lutea, H.f. 8f T. 

Chiri manu, Tel., Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 

Chiri, Sans., Wrightia antidysentcrica, R. Br. 

Chiroli, t*ser-kuji chuli, chur-8ari,Chenab, Prunus 
armeniaca. 

Chirongia sapida, Btuh,^ syn. of Buchanania lati- 
folia, RoxL, W.if A. 

Chironji, Hind., Buchanania latifolia, Ro7d). 

Chirugu, Tel., Caryota urens, lAnn. 

Chita bagnu, Panj., Populus alba, L. 

Chitari, Panj., Quercus ilex, Linn. 

Chitka, Bbnq., Bauhinia acuminata, Xtnn., Roxb. 

Chitaka mraku, Tel., Xantboehymus pictorius, 

RoTih. 
Chiti sirin, Panjab, Cedrela toona var. Serrata, 

Royle. 
Chit patra of Jhelum and Kaghan, Marlea begoni- 

folia, Roxb. 
Chitra. Hind., Berberis lycium, RoyU. 
Chitraka, Tel., Limonia pentagyna. 
Chitta ^uduka, Tel., Guatteria cerasoides, Dwoal. 
Chitta tumiki, Tel., Diospvros tomentosa. Roxb. 
Chitti ankttdtt, Tel., Wrightia tinctoria, R. B. 
Chittigong cbettu, Tel., Chickrassia tabularis, A.J. 
Chittigong karra, Tel., Chickrassia tabularis, A .J, 
Chittagongwood, Eno., Chickrassia tabularis, A.J. 
Chin, JPanj., Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Chio-aini, Bubm., Eriolsena, SpMen. 
Chloroxylon dupada, Ains.^ syn. of Valeria indica, 

Linn. 
Choar knUi maram, Tam., Soymida febrifuga,il«/. 
Chob, Pess., Timber. 

Chob-i-pao, Kash., Fothergillia involucratik 
Choda of Hazaiv, Fyrai bMcata. 



Chonemorpha antidysenterica, O. Dov.^ syn. of 

Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall. 
Chora of Kaghan, Quercus ilex, Linn., also, Q., 

dilatata, Lindl. 
Chota akunda. Hind., Calotropis herbacea, Carey. 
Chota of Labonl, Quercus ilex, Xtan. 
Cboto jam, Beno., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, Roxb' 
Chotta of Kaghan, Pyrus kumaonensis. 
Chouk maram, Tam., Casuarina c(}uisitifolia. 
Cbovanna-mundari, Mal., Bauhinia variegata, L. 
Christ's Thorn, Eno., Paliurus aeuleata. 
Chrysophy Hum acuminatum, Roxb.y Fl. Jnd,^ syn. 

of Chrysophyllum Roxburghii, G. Don. 

Ch'tra of Murree and Hazara, Staphylea emodi f 

Chual, Panjab, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall. 

Chunduna, DDK.^antalum album, Xtnit. 

Chu-i of Pa KG I, Pyrus mains, Linn. 

Chui, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 

Chuli, Ladak, Prunus armeniaca. 

Chum, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 

Chumpa, Due., Micbelia champaca, Xt'nn. 

Chumyari of Murree Hills, Cerasus puddum. 

Chun, Hind., Euphorbia royleana. 

Chune, Maleal., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Chung, Panj., Salix alba, Linn. 

Chung, also Cbunt of Pangi and Chenab, Pyrus 

mains, Xtan. 
Chur, Panj., Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Cinchona excelsa, Roxb., syn. of Hymenodyction 

excelsum. Wall. 
Cinnamomum, Lat., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, 

Aeen. 
Cinnamomum cassia, Blume, syn. of Cinnamomnm 

aromaticum, Nee^ v. Esen. 
Cinnamon, Cinnamon tree, Cinnamomum zeylani- 

cum, Nees. 
Cissus arborea, Forsk., syn. of Salvadora persica 

Linn.^ W. 2c. 
Citrus nobilis, Xo«r., syn. of Citrus aurantium, 

Linn. 
Claoxp^lon digynum, Wirfht, Rottlera digyna, Thw. 
Clearmg nut tree, Strychnos potatorum, Z. WUlde^ 
Clethro|)6is nitida, Spach.^%yn. of Alnus, Speciei, 
Clove tree, Eng., Eugenia caryophyllata, Thun. 
Cluytia collina, Roxb., syn. of Amanoa coUina, 

Baillon. 
Cluytia patula, Aoj;.,syn. of Amanoa patula, Thw. 
Cluytia spinosa??? syn. of Amanoa spinoeaP?? 
Cluytia spinosa, Roxb., syn. of Briedelia spinosa, 

ivilUle, Roxb. 

Coaya maram, Tam., Psidium pyrifenun, Linn. 
Cobare aku, Tel., Cadjan, Malay. 
Cobri, Can., Cocos nucifera, Lvm., its oil. 
Cocchi, It,, Cocos nucifera, Xtnn., the nut. 
Cocoanut. Eng., Cocos nucifera, Xtnit. 
Cocos, Fe., Sp , Cocos nucifera, Linn., the nut. 
Cocos nypa, Lonr.^ syn. of Nipa fruticans. 
Codaga pal a, Maleal, Wrightia antidysenterica, 

R. Br., the bark. 
Coia pallum, Tam., Psidium pyriferura, Linn. 
Coir, Eng., Hind., fibre of Cocos nucifera, X. 
Colbertia coromandeliana, Z>C., syn. of Dillenia 

pentagyna, Roxb., W. Sf A. 
(Joionff-gass, Singh., Naudea cordifolia, Roxb. 
Colophonia Mauritiana, i>.C., syn. of Canarium 

commune, Linn, 
Colymbeya excelsa, Spreng., syn. of Araucaria 

excelsa, R. Br. 
Combretum decandram, syn. of Terminilis parri- 

flora, Thw. 
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Common Andromedai Eno., Andromeda ovali- 

folia, Don, 
Common bead tree, Eng., Melia azedarach, Limu 
Common bread tree, Eng., Lunn midelle, Singh. 
Common hcdgeplant, ENG.,£uphorbia tiraculli^Xtfi n 
Common oak,ENG.,Quercus incana Q. semecarpi- 

folia. 
Common orange, Eng., Citrus aurantimu, Linn. 
Common sapota, Eng., Achras sapota, Linn. 
Cpmmon walnut tree, Juglans regia, Linn. 
Conda than-kaia,T£L.StercuIia folis digitatis,/ltn« 
Condondong, Rnmph^ Spondias mangifera. Pbbs. 
Conessi bark tree, Eng., Wrightia antid3'8ent«- 

rica, R. Br. 
Conessie, Fa., Wrightia antidysenterica, It. Br., 

the bark. 
Cong-gass, Singh., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Conta banso, Uqia, Bambusa spina. 
Contaya-kulli, Tkl., Zizyphus, Species. 
Coojee jamo, Ubia, Eugenia jambolana. Lam, 
Coongilliya maram, Tam., Rhus, Specie^, 
Coral tree, Er}'thrina indica,Zaw.,E. stricta,Kosc^. 
Cordia cuniata, Ileyne, eyn. of Cordia rothii, 

Rcem. & Sch. 

Cordia domestica, Roth., syn. of Cordia niyxa, 

Linn., Roxh. 
Cordia domestica, Roxb., syn. of Cordia obliqua, 

WiLld. 
Cordia incana, Roylts syn. of Cordia vestita, H. 

f, ei T., of Gynaion vestitura, DC. 
Cordia MacLeodii, Beddome, Hemigymnia mac- 

leodii, Oriff. 
Cordia officinalis, Lam.^ syn. of Cordia myxa, L. 
Cordia reticulata, Eoxb., syn. of Cordia angusti- 

folia, Boxh, 
Cordia tomentosa. Wall,, syn. of Cordia obliqua, 

Willd, 
Cordia vestita, //. & Th., syn. of Gynaion vesti- 

tum, DC. 
Cordia Wallichii, G. Don., VV. C, syn. of Cordia 

obliqua, Willd. 
Cork tree, Eng., Millingtonia hortcnsis, Llmi.Jil. 
Comus sanguinea, Forsh., syn. of Cordia myxa, L. 
Coromandel ebony,Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxh. 
Coromandel Gooseberry tree, Eng., Averrhoa 

carambola, Linn,, Willde, 
Coronilla coccinea, Willde, syn. of Agati grandi- 

florum, Desv. 
Coronilla grandiflora, Willde, syn. of Agati gran- 

diflorum, Desv. 
Coronilla sesban, Willd., Roxb.^ E. I. M., syn. of 

Sesbania a)gyptiaca, Pkrs. 
Corte-de-pala, Pobt., Wrightia antidyscnterica, 

B. Br. The bark. 
Cortex caryophylloides, Rumph., syn. of Cinna- 

momum culitlawan, Neex. 
Corunga munje mara, CAN.,Rottlera tinctoria,7?jrA. 
Corylus jacquemontii, Dne., syn. of Corylus 

columa, L. 
Corylus lacera. Wall., s^-n. of Corylus colurna, Z. 
Country almond tree, I'erminalia catappa, Linn, 
Country mignonette, Eng. of Ceylon, Law.^^onia 

alba. Lam. 



Country walnut, Eng., Alenrites triloba, Forst, 
Courbaril, Locust tree, Eng., Hymenea coar- 

baril, Linn, 
Covellia glomerata, Mio., syn. of Ficns glome- 

rata, Roxb. 
Covra, Hind., Gardnia roxburffbii, R. W, 
Crab ash, Eng., Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Cratsva inermis, Linn,^ s^n. of Cratoeva nuiralay 

Buck,, Ham. 

Cratava marmelos, Li'an., syn. of .£gle marme- 

los, Corr. 
Crataeva odora, Ham., syn. of Cratseva rox- 

burghii, il. ^r., W. d: A. 
Cratsva tapi, Buam., syn. of Crataeva norvala, 

Buck,, Ham, 
Cratoeva tapia, VahL, syn. of Crataeva rox- 

burghii, R, Br., W. ^ A. 

Crataeva vullanga,2iL0n.,Feronia elephant\im,Corr. 

Crawn, Dux., Port., larvini, Tam. 

Croton coccineum, VahL, syn. of Rottlera tine- 

toria, Roxb. 
Croton punctatum, Retz., syn. of Rottlera tinc- 

toria, Roxb. 
Croton sebiferum, Ltiui., syn. of Stillingiascbifera, 

Waidf!. 
Cryptocarya floribunda, syn. of Cryptocarya 

wightiana, Thw. 

Cuchunar, Hind., Bauhinia acuminata, Liun, 
Cucumber tree, Eno^ Averrhoa biiimbi, Willde. 
CulakaP SANs.,Strychnos nux vomicti, Linn., Roxb. 
Cumba karra, Tbl., Gmelina, Species. 
Cumba wood, Anglo-Tel., Gmelina, Species. 
Cumbi, Tel., Careya arborea, Roxb, Corr. 
Cumbi, Tam., Gardenia lucida, Roxb., W, ds A. 
Cumbia, Can., Careya arborea, Roxb., Corr. 
Cummi maram P Tam., Gmelina arborea, Roxh. 
Cundal panai maram, Tam., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Cupania sapida, CambeM, syn. of Blighia sapida, 
Kon. 

Cupia corymbosa,/)(7., syn. of Stylocoiyna webera, 

d.. Ritih. 
Cuprcasus japonica, Thunb., syn. of Cryptomeria 

japonica, D. Don. 
Curayia, Guz., Hind., Wrightia antidysenteiiea, 

R. Br., the bark. 
Curaija, Gdz., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. Br,^ 

the bark. 
Curry-leaf tree, Eng., Bergera konigii, Linn, 
Curry murdah wood, Anglo- Tam., TerminaUa 

glabra, W. Sr A. 
Curve-eyed maple, Eng., Acer cultratum, Wallich. 
Cusharatha mara, Can., Embryopteris glutinifera, 

Roxb 
Cussambium pubescens. Buck., syn. of Schleichera 

trijuga, WiUde. 
Cutapa, Sans., Strychnos nux vomica, l^»n?t., Koxh. 
Cutchay cuttay maram, Tam., Lagerstroemia ma- 

crocarpa, Roxh. 
Cuveraca, Sans., Cedrela toona, Roxh. 
Cynometra cauliflora, WalL^ syn. of Cynometra 

ramiflora, Linn. 
Cypress, Eng., Cupressus sempervirens, Willde. 
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Daw-Tiee, Bubm., Eriolana, Species. 
Dawol kuroendo, Singh., Cassia cinnamoraum. 
Dawn-gas, Singh^ Conocarpus latifolia, Boxb. 
Dawul-kurundu, Singh., Litswa zeylanica, N.£. 
Dawura, Mahb., Conocarpus latifolia, Roxh. 
Dea-phul, Beng^ Artocarpiis lakoocha, Roxh 
Deelen, Dux., Deals. 

Deeyapara, Singh^ Wonnia triqnetra, Rottl. 
Del, Singh., Artocarpus hinista. Lam. 
Del-gaha, Singh., Artocarpus nobilis, Thto, 
Delima, Maxay, Punica granatum, Linn, 
Demer-hindi, Tdbk., Tamarindus indica. Ztai/ 
Dendrocalamus balcooa, Voigt, syn. ofBambusa 
balcooa. Roxb. 

Deadrocalamus strictus, Voigt, syn. of Bambusa 
stricta, Roxb. 

Dendrocalamus tulda, Voigt, syn. of Bambusa 

tulda, Roxb, 
Deodar, Eng., Cedrus deodara, Loud^ also Cbic- 

krassia tabularis, Ad. Jtus., also Larix deodara, 
Deodara of Knlu& Beas, Cupressus tonilosa Don 
Deodaruj Ddk., SethU indica. DC, W. <k A 
Thw., syn. of Fissicalyx, Deodhan, Hind^. Erythroxylon areolatum P 

Deo-kaiichana, Tbl., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn 
Dephal, Bbng., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxb 
Der of Chenab, Pan jab, Cedrela toona, var ser- 

rata> BoyU. 

Desmanthua cinereus, Willde, vyn, of Caillea 
cinerea. 

Desmantbus cinereus, WiUde, syn. of Dichroeta- 
chys cmerea^ W. ^ A. 

Deva-dara, Hinb. Cedrus deodara, Loud. 
Devadara, Sans., Erythroxylon areolatum P 
Devadaram, Tam., Sethia indica, />C., W, Sf A. 
Deva-daru, Tam. Guatteria longifolia, WoU, 
Devadari, Tel., Erythroxylon areolatum p 
Deva kanchun Beng., Bauhinia purpurea, Zina. 
Devatharam, 1am., Erythroxylon areolatum P 
De vidiar of Chenab and Ravi, Cupressus torulosa. 
Don. ^ 



DaaQ^ Singh., Spathodea longiflora. 

Dab, Pol., Oak. 

Daciydium plumosum, />on., syn. of Thuja 

doniana, Hooker. 
Dadahirilla, Singh., Ulnius integrifolia, Roxh. 
Dadima chettu, Trl.^ Punica granatuni, Linn. 
Dadru, dadur, of Ilazara and Murree, Rhanmus 

Tirgatus, Roxb. 
Daduga, Tel., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxb. 
Daghun ban, Panj., Quercus incana. 
Dahu of Panjab, Artocarpus integrifolia, LLim. 
Da-hya of Panjab, Trophis aspera, Retz. 
Dak, Jat., Gomuto, Malay. 
Dalbergia arborea, Reyne^ syn. of D. frondosa, R. 
Dalbergia arborea, Wiilde, syn. of Pongamia 

glabra. Vent. 
Dalbergia krowree, R., syn. of D. robusta, R. 
Dalbergia lanceolaria, ifoon^ syn. of fissicalyx, 

Renthmn. 
Dalbergia lanceolaria, Z./., syn. of D. mooniana, 

Thw. 
Dalbergia latifolia, Gi5., syn. of D. robusta, i^oo?^/. 
Dalbergia mooniana 

Benikam. 
Dalcheenee, Hind. ,Cinnamomum zey lanicum ,iVe0« 
Dal-chini gach'h, Beng., Cinnamomum zeylani- 

cum, Nees. 
Dalim Darim, Beng., Hind., Punica granatum,Z. 
Dal mara, Can., Chickrassia tabularis, Ad. Jusit, 
Dammaraalba, iZumpA, syn. of Dammara orienta- 

lis, Bumph. 

Dammara australis, syn. of Agathis australis? 

Dammara loranthifolia, syn. of Agathis loranthi- 
folia?^tf/w6. 

Danipel, Hind., Xanthochymus pictorius Boxb. 

Daraun, Mahb., Grewia tiliefolia, Vahl., W. Ic. 

Damun, Mahr., Grewia obliqua. 

Danti chettu, Tel., Celastrus montana, Boxb. 

Daoura of Central Provinces, Hind., Conocarpus 
latifolia, Boxb. 

Darakht, Pess., Tree. 

Darakht-i-azad, Pees., Melia sempervirens, jRoa;^. 

Darakht-i muql, Pees, Commiphora madagas- 
carensis, Lindl.^ Fl. Med. 

Darakht-i-tamr-i-hindi, Peb., Tamarindus in- 
dica, Z. 

Daral,Dar8]i, Sutlej, Beas,Cedrela toona, var. ser- 
rata, Boyte. 

Darasita, Sans., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Nees. 

Darchil ; dar-chir, of Chamba,Pinu8 excelsa, Wall. 

Dareah, Hind., sec Dereah. 

Darimba, Sans^ Punica granatum, Linn. 

Daroo, Panj., Quercus incana. 

Darsini, Abab., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Neee. 

Darsook mara. Can., Grewia obliqua. 

Dam. Hind., I^unica granatum, Lmu. 

DaruK of Scut Range, G3'naion vestitum, DC* 

Damn!, Hind., Punica granatum, Linn. 

Dashri of Panjab, Ficus glomerata, Boxb., Willde* 

Date palm, Eng., Phoenix svlvestris, Roxb. 

Dayette,SiNGH.,Carallia zeylanica, Wight's III. 

Davou, Sans., timber. 

Dawadar, Duk., Erythroxylon areolatum P 

Dawaniya, Singh., Grewia tiliaefolia, VahL 

Dawata gaha, Singh*, Carallia lucida, Boxb, 



Devidiar of Panjab, Jnniperus excelsa, Bieb. 
Deya danga-gass, Singh., Spathodea rheedii, Sp. 
Deyngan, Hind., Cordia macleodii, Hooker. 
Deyn gan. Hind. P of Jubbulpore, Hemigymnia 

macleodii, Gr^gr.^ Cordia macleodii. 
Dhai ? Ddk., Sterculia colorata, Boxb. 
Dhak, Sans., Hind., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Dhak kino tree, Eng., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Dhamin, Hind., Mahb., Butea gibsonii. 
Dhamono, Ubia, Grewia tiliaefolia, VahL, W. Ic. 
Dhamman, Panj., Grewia elastica, Boyle and G, 

oppositiiblia, Buch. 
Dhamnoo, Hind., Grewia elastica, Rm^le. 
Dharanu, Panjab, Grewia oppositifolia^ Buck* 
Dhanyali rajauri, syn. of Adelia serrata. 
Dliao of Kangra, Conocarpus latifolia^ Boxb. 
Dhau, Panjabi, Lagerstroemia parriflora^ Bot^. 
Dhaves, Hind., Dalbergia oojeinensis. 
Dhawi, Panj., Buxus sempervirens, Linn, 
Dhengun, Hind., Cordia macleodii. Hooker. 
Dhin daga. Can., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb 
Dhivus, Mahb., Dheuvus, Hind. 
Dhobbo, Ubia, Conocarpus latifolia, Boxb. 
Dhol dak, Hind., Erythrina stricU, ^oxb. 
Dhoon siris, Panjabi, Albizsda data. 
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Dhoona, Hind., Shoren robusta, Roxh-, 
Dhoulee of Kumaon, Hynienodyction excelsum, 

Wall. 
Dhoal papri in Kumaon, Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb, 
Dhowa, Hind., Oonocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Dhoura, Hind, of Kumaon and Panjab, Lager- 

stroemia parviflora, Roxb. Fl. Ind.^ W, Ic, 
Dhudi of Kumaon, Holairhena antidyaenterica, 

WalL 
Dhup of Kaghan, Juniperus excclsa, Bieb. 
Dbyao, Hikd., Cordia macleodii, Hooker, 
Diar or Deodar, of Hazara, Kashmir and Ka- 

ghan, Cedrus deodam, Loud, 
Dibi dibi, Enq., Caosalpinia coriaria, Willde. 
Dicbrostachys cinera, W. ^ A,, syn. of Caillea 

cinerea. 
Dielen, Gbs., Deals. 

Dikamalli, Hind., resin of Gardenia iucida, Roxb. 
Dila of Shapu, Odina wodier, /(oxb. 
Dillenia elliptica, TTiunb., syu. of Dillenia speciosa^ 

Thunb. 
Dillenia indica^ Linn,, syn. of Dillenia speciosa^ 

Thunb. 
Dimocarpus longan, Lour., Nepbelinm longan, 

Cnmb. 
Dimri, Hazgra, Cedrela toona, var. serrata, Royle. 
Dinduga^ Can., Dinduga tree, Anolo-Can. 
Diospyros chinensifl^ 2?/., syn. of Diospyros kaki, 

Lmn. 
Diospyros discolor, Willd., syn. of Diospyros 

mabola, Roxb, 
Diospyros ebenaster, ReU,, syn. of Diospyros 

ebenum, Linn. 
Diospyros embryopteris, Pers., syn. of Embry- 

opteris glutinifera, Roxb. 
Diospyros ^lutinosa, Kon^ syn. of Diospyros em- 

bryoptens, Persoon, 
Diospyros glutinosa, Keen., syn. of Embryopteris 

glutinifera, Roxb, 
Diospyros hebenaster, Rumph, syn. of Diospyros 

ebenum, Linn. 
Diospyros montana, Wight Icon., syn. of Diospy- 
ros cordifolia, Roxb. 
Diospyros tomentosa, Cl^ghom, syn. of Diospy- 
ros lotus, L« 
Dipterocarpus costatus, Roxb., syn. of Diptero- 

carpus angustifolius, W.^ A. 
Dipterocarpus turbinatus, aoxb., syn. of Diptero- 
carpus Isevis, Buch. 
Dirasana cbettu, Tel., Albizzia lebbck, Benlh. 
Divi divi, Eng.. Cssalpinia coriaria, Willde. 
Diya-na-gaha, Singh., Mesua spcciosa, Choi&. 
Diya-siambala^SiNGH. .iEschynomene asperaJyinn. 
Dodar of Murree hills, kaghan, &c., Pj^rus 

kumaonensis. 
Dodhan, Hind., Sapindus acuminatus, Wallich. 
Dodhan, Panj., Sapindus detergenSyAc^x^., Royle, 
Doeler, Dan^ Deals. 



Dogwood, Eng., Comas macrophylla, Wall, 
Dok, Jav., Gomuto, Malay., Arengm sacchui- 

fera. 
Dombakeena, Singh., Calophyllum moonii, IF^A/. 
Dombe, Singh.. Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn. 
Dombeya exccjsa, Lamb., syn. of Arancaris 

excelsa, R. Br. 
Doola kooda, Mahb., Xerium antidysentericimi, 

Linn. 
Doolb, Arab., Platanus orientalis, Linn. 
Doon-gass, Singh., Doona zeylanica, ThwaiJtes. 
Dorana, SiNGH.,Dipterocarpu8 glandulosus, Tkw. 
Don, Lahore, Cedrela toona var« acrrata, RoyU 
Doski, Rub., Deals. 

Douk-ya mah, Burm., Dalechampia pomifert. 
Douk-yat, Burm., Photinia serratifolia. 
Doun-dalonn, Buric, Indigofera, Species. 
Drab, Hazara, Cedrela toona, var serrata, Royle. 
Drab, Panj., Pinun longifolia, Lamb., Roxb. 
Dranguli, J a v., Cassia Astula, Linn. 
Drawa, also Drawi of Hazara, Cedrela toona, yrt. 

serrata, Royle, 

Drek of Panj., Albizzia odoratissima, BenOi. 
Drek, Hind, of Panjab, Melia azedarach, Linn, 
Drek, Panjab, Pistacia integerrima, H, F. Sf Th^ 
Dryobalanops camphora, Royle, syn. of Shorea 

camphorifera, Roxh, 
Dub, Rus., Oak. 

Duca, Tel., Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Duddaga, Tel., Guatteria cerasoides, DucaL 
Dudduka, Tel., Guatteria cerasoides, Ducal. 
Dudhapar, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall. 
Dudbia, Hind., Wrightia mollissima^ Wall. 
Dudbii-ki-lakri, Hind., Wrightia antidysenteiica, 

R. Br. The bark. 

Dudipa, Tel., Hymenodyction excelsum, WalL 

Dudippa (Godavery Forests), Tix., Hymenodyc- 
tion, Species. 

Dudla jamu of Sutlej, Pmnus padua, Linn, 

Dudia, Panj., Syringa emodi, Wall, 

Dahai, Panjab, Grislea tomentosa, Roxb. 

Duk, Jay., Arenga 8accharifera,I>r&t7/, the hair. 

Dul mara. Can., Chickrassia tabularift, ^ c^. Jums. 

Dum-ul-akwain, As., Pterocarpus draco, Linn. 

Dun of Kashmir, Juglans regia, Linn. 

Duolo kunchun, ^Mahr., Bauhinia acuminata, Z. 
Bauhinia albida. 

Dupada cbettu, Trl., Vateriaindica, Ztmi. 

Dupa maram, Can., Vateria indica, iinn, 

Dup-salai, Hind., Boswellia thnrifera, Roxb. 

Durana, Affghan, Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn^ 

Durgari of Panjab, Albizzia stipulata, Boiv. 

Dunya maddi, Tel., Briedelia spinosa, Willde. 

Durshuna, Tel., Acacia sirissa, Buch. 

Duni kaduru, Eng^ Tabenuemontana diehotoma, 
Roxb. 
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Ea^le wood tree, £NO.,Aquilahaagallochl^ Rozb, 

Eajata, Can^ Elate sylvestriSy Linn. 

Bast Indian myrrh, Eng., Oooimlphora madaga»- 
carensia, Lindl, Fl. Med. 

Eatty maram, Tam., Dalbergia sisaoidea, Orah. 

Ebben-hout, Dut., Ebony. 

Ebene, Fe., Ebony. ' 

EbenholZy Gbjk., Ebony. 

Ebeno, It., Ebony. 

Ebenowoederewo, Rirs., Ebony. 

Ebenma, Lat., Diospyros ebenutn, Linn, Ebony. 

B^9cvoi, Gb., Diospyros ebeuum, Linn,y Relz. 

Ebony, Eno., Diospyros ebenuni, Z&wt., and 
Diospyros melanoxylon, Boxb, 

Echites antidysenterica, Roxh,^ syn. of Holar- 
rhena antidysenterica, Wall. 

Ecbites scholaris, Linn., syn. of Alstonia schola- 
ris, B. Br. 

Echites venenata, Boxb.^ syn. of Alstonia vene- 
nata, E. Br. 

Eda-kula-ariti, Tbl., Eda-kula-pala, Tjkl., Eda- 
kula-ponna, Tbl-, Eda-knla-nati, Tel., Alsto- 
nia scnolaris, H. Br. 

Edgeworthia falconerii, eyn. of Reptonia buxi- 

folia, A. DC^ 
Edible pine, Emg^ Finns gerardiana, Wall. 
Eeg, Dan., Oak. 

Be petta ? Singh., Alangium lamarkii, ThwaiteM, 
Eepetta, Singh., Cyathocalyx zeylanicns, Cham- 

pioR, H. /. et T. 
Eeswara mamidi, SiNGHi^ Xanthochymns picto- 

rius, Roxb* 
Egiaa, Tbl., Pterocarpns marsupium, Boxb, 
Egyptian thorn, Eng., Acacia vera, Bauh. 
Enretia pyrifolia, 2>. Z>on., syn. of Ehretia ser- 

rata, w>xb* 
Eiche, Gbb., Oak 
Eik, DoK., Oak. 

Eilan, Panjab, Andromeda ovalifolia, Don. 
Eimeo, Tahiti, Santalum album, Linn., Boxb. 
Ein-gyin, Bubm., Shorea robusta, Hoxb. 
Eisenholz, Gbb., Iron wood. 
Eju, Malay, Arenga saccharifera. 
Ek, Sw., Oak. 
Elsocarpns aristatus, Raxb., syn. of Monocera 

roxburghii, Wight. 
ElsBocarptts coriaceus, Hook., syn, of Elaeocarpos 

obovatus, Airu. 
ElsBOcarpus copalliferus, Betz., syn. of Vateria 

indica, Linu. 
Elseocarpus rugosus, Roxb,, syn. of Monocera 

mgosa, Wight. 
Eliecraendron glaucum, V^alL, syn. of Elaeoden- 

dron roxburghii, W.d: A. 
Ela (firaigrant) mavi, Tkt.., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Elagokatu-gass, Singh., Xanthochymus ovalifo- 

lius, E0sb/>. 
Ela-palol, Singh., Spathodea adenophylla, Singh. 
Ela palol, Singh., Stereospermum chelonoidea, 

W. /c, DG. 
Elastic fig tree, Eng., Picus elastica, Raxb. 
Elava maram, Tam., Eriodendron anfractaosom, 

DG. 
Elaynm maraniy Tam., Eriodendron anfractaosom, 

DG. 



Ella midella, Singh., Barringtonia acutangula, 

Gartn. 
Elandei pallum, Tam., Zizyphus jujuba, WiUde. 
Elanji mara, Can., Zizyphus iujnba, Willde. 
Elengi, Malbal, Mimusops elcngi, Linn,, Boxb. 
Elentha, Malbai^ Zizyphus iujuba, Willdtt, Lam. 
Elephant apple tree, Eng., Feronia elephantum, 

Corr. 
Elephant thorn, Eng., Acacia tomentosa, WiUd. 
Eilendi maram, Tam., Zizyphus ji\juba, WUUle. . 
Elupa, Tam., Bassia lonnfolia, Linn. 
Ellupi, Malbal, Bassia longifolia, Linn. 
Emblica officinalis, Gctrt., syn. of Phyllanthus 

emblica. Lina^ 
Emblic myrobalan, Eng., Emblica officinalis, ^(vr^. 
Embryopteris discolor, G. Don., syn. of Diospyros 

mabola, Boxb. 
Embryopteris glutinosa, W. /c, syn. of Diospyros 

embryopteris, Perxoon. 
Embroypteros kaki, G. Don,, syn. of Diospyros 

kaki. Linn. 
Eng, Bdbm., Dipterocarpus grandiflora. Wall. 
En-gyin, Bubm., Hopea suava. Wall, 
Entire-leaved Bread-fruit, Eng., Artocarpus 

integrifolia, Linn, 
Ennai carrai maram, Tam., Bassia longifolia, Linn. 
Epe, Tel., Hardwickia binata, Boxb., ii., W.^A* 
Epi, Tbl., Bassia latifolia, Boxb, 
Epicarpurus orien talis, W. Ic, syn. of Trophis 

aspera, Betz. 

Erabadoo-gass, Sikgh., Erythrina indica. Lam. 
Eragu nowlee, Tbl., Ulmus inte^folia, Boxb. 
Eraua, Panjab, Andromeda ovalifolia^ Bon. 
Eraza, Abab, Cedar. 
Erra bondala kobbari chettu, Tbl., Cocob nuci- 

fera, Linn. 
Erra chandanam, Tbl., Pterocarpns santalinus, L. 
Erra sadda, Tbl., Diospyros montana, Boxb. 
Erra lodduga, Tbl., Symplocos racemosa, Boxb. 
Erra pachcfaari, Tbl., Dadbergia frondosa, Boxb. 
Erez, Hbb., Cedar. 

Eri maddee, Tbl., Terminalia arjuna. W, dh A. 
Erim pannab, Tam , Caryota urens, Linn. 
Eriodendron orientale, Stmod., syn. of Erioden* 

dron anfractuosum, DG. 
Erool of Malabar, Inga xylocarpa, DC, W. dc A. 
Eroombala niara^i, Tam., Ferreola buxifolia,J2a;&. 
Erz, Abab, Cedar. 
Erupnttu maram, Tam., Blackwood, Dalbergia 

latifolia, Boxb. 
Eruvalu maram, Tam., Inga xylocarpa, DG. 
Erythrina corallodeiiUron, /S.*^ Linn., syn. of 

Erythrina indica, Lavi, 
Erythrina maxima, Boxb. in E. I. C. Mus., syn. 

of Erythrina sublobata, Boxb. 
Erythrinnm monosperma, Lam., 9yn. of Butea 

frondom. Boxb. 
Erythrox^lon areolatum, Aim,, Wight, syn. of 

Sethia indica, DC. 
Er^throxylon monogynum, Boxb., syn. of Sethia 

mdica, DG. 
Eijthroxylon sideroxyloides, Boxb.^ syn. of Sethia 

mdica, DG. 
Esculapian rod, Eng., Banhinia tcandens, Linn. 
Ethiopian sour gourd, Adansonia digitata, Linn. 
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Ktteiriye, Singh., Murraya, ^p. 

Eugenia acutan^ula, Linu., 8yn. of Barringtonia 

acutangula, Wcerin, 
Eugenia caryophyllifolia, JLam., syn, of Eugenia 

jambolana Lam. 
Eugenia jambolana, Xam., syn. of Eugenia jam- 
bolana, Lam, 
Eugenia jambolifera, Roxb, in E. I. C' Mus., 

Byn. of Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 
Eugenia jambosa aquea, Wight Illustr^ syn. of 

Jambosa aquea, DC. 
Eugenia jambosa, E. cylindnca, W. 7e., Jambosa 

cylindrica. 
Eusenia jambosa, E. pauciflora, Wtghfs Icones, 

Jambosa cylindrica. 
Eugenia Iseta, Ham., Eugenia bracteata, Roxb^ 
Eugenia obtusifolia Roxb^ Fl., syn. of Eugenia 

jambolana, Lanu, Roxb. 
Eugenia pimenta, DC-, var. ovalifolia, syn. of 

Eugenia acris, W,S^ A. 
Eugenia racemosa, Linn., syn. of Barringtonia 

racemosa, Roxb. 



Eugenia roxburghii, DC, syn. of Eugenia brac- 
teata, Roxb., W. ^ A- 

Eugenia sylvestris, MooiCh Cat^ syn. of Jambosa 
aquea, DC.y W.^- A., Roxb., W. Jv, 

Eugenia zeylauica, Roxb., syn. of Eugenia brac- 
teata, Roxb., W. fc A. 

Euphoria longana, Lam., syn. of Nepbelium Ion- 
gan, Camb* 

Euterpe caribsa, Spreng., syn. of Areca oleracea, 

Linn. 
Evergreen bead tree, Eng., Melia semperrirens, 

Roxb. FL Ind, 

Evergreen cypress, ENO.,Cupressu8 sempervirens, 

WUlde. 
Evim-pannah, Tam., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Evodia triphyila, i>(7., syn. of Xanthoxylon 

triphyllum, Juhx., Roxb, 
Exile tree, Exo., Thevetia neriifolia, •/*«.». 
Eyn, MiHa., Terminalia tomentosa, W.ib A. 
Eyne, Hind, of Nagpore, Terminalia tomentosa, 

W.^ A. 



Fa-ang, Jap., Red wood of Japan. 

Fagara budrunga^ Roxb,, syn. of Xanthoxylon 
budrunga, Bu. 

Fagara thet^Roxb., syn. Xanthoxylon rhetsa, R. 

Fagara triphyila, Roxb., syn. of Xanthoxylon tri- 
phyllum, Jwin., Roxb. 

Fanm-chobi, Aa., Charcoal. 

Fals,falsh, palach, Kashmir^Populnsciliata, Wall, 

Falconeria malabarica, Wight, syn. of Falconeria 
insignis, Royle 111, 

False mangosteen, Eno., Sandoricum indicum, Cav. 

Falus mahi, A a., Strychnos nux vomica^ Linn, 

Falwa, Hind., Bassia butyracea. 

Fan palm, Eng., Corypha umbraculifera, Linn. 

Faunas, MAHB.,Fanas, Hind., Mahr., Artocarpus 
integrifolia, Linn., Jackwood. 

Faras, Panj., Tamarix orientalis, L. 

Farri, Panjab, Grewia elastica, Royle, 

Farwa Panj., Tamarix orientalis, L. 

Fati-gadda Tel., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn, 

Fen tree, Eno., Sethia indica, BC> 

Fenjengisht, Ab., Vitex negundo, Linn. 

Feronia pelucida, Roth,, syn. of JEgle marmelos, 
Oorr. 

Ferreola buxifolia, Roxh.,Kyn, Maba buxifolia,Per«. 



Fetid stercuUa, Eng., Sterculia foetida, lAnn, 

Ficus ampeloa^BuRM., syn. Ficus asperrima, Roxh. 

Ficus benghalensis, Linn,, syn, of Ficus indica, B. 

Ficus cunia, Bach., syn. of Ficus glomerata, i2od;&. 

Ficus macrophylla, Roxb,, syn. of Ficus roxbur- 
ghii. Wall 

Ficus pohloria, Moon, Ficus asperrima, Roxh, 

Ficus racemosa, Willde^syn. of Ficus glomcrata, if. 

Filaof of Mtidagascar Casuarina equisitifolia. 

Filicium decipiens, TIizo., syn« of Rhus decipiena, 
Wight and Am. 

Fir of Mehra and Hazara, Pinus longifolia. 

Fir tree of the English in India, Casuarina equisi- 
tifolia and Casuarina muricata, Roxb, 

Fish-bone tree of Europeans, Araliacrassifolia. 

Fisouni, Panjab, Hamiitonia suaveolens, Roxb. 

Flosreginse, Retz., syn. Lagerstroemia regime, l2o«5. 

Fragrant acacia, Eng. ,Albizzia odoratissima, Benik, 

Fras, Frast, of Cashmere, Populus alba, Linn., also 
P. fastigiata, Cleghorn, also P. nigra, Linn. 

Fraxinus moorcroftiana, Wall., syn. of Fraxinus 
xanthoxyiloides. 

Fulsa, Hind., Grewia asiatica, Linn, 

Funsi, Guz., Jackwood, Artocarpus integrifolia. 

Furrud, Hind., Erythrina indica, Lam, 
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Crab, Brvg., Hikb., Sans., Gab tree, Eng., Dios- 
pyros embryopteris, Fersoon, Embrjopteris 
giutinifera, Boxb* 

Giula-kadooroo-gass, Singh., Strychnos nux vo- 
mica, Linn, 

Gadkuji of Ravi^ Pyrua yariolosa, WalL 

6eta-nitul, Simgh., Trophis aspera, Retz. 

Gahni, Malay, Aquilaria agallocha, Roxb. 

Graja chinni, Tkl., Celastnu montana, RoTDb, 

Galboja of Chira, PIdus gerardiana, WalL 

Galedupa indica, Xam., syn. Poogaxnia glabra, 
Vent. 

Galgoja of Pangi, Pinas ^rardiana, Wall, 

Gal mendora, Bikgil, Cynometra ramiflora, Linn, 

Gal mora, Singh., Cryptocarya wightiana, Thw. 

€kil-mora-gaha,SiNGH., Pygeum ceylanicttiii,G()3r^ 
also P. wightianum, Blume. 

Gal morre, Singh., Nephelium, Species 

Galsyambala-gas, Singh., Diallum ovoideum, 7*A?0. 

Gralla^ also gallaiw, of Sutlej, CupreBsus torulosa^ 
Don. 

Gallis gafl, Singh., Gardenia latifolia, i4tY. 

Galls, see Prosopis spicigera, Linn,^ W. Sf A* 

Gambier Malay, Uncaria gambler. Hunt,, Roxb. 

Gambogia gutta, Liniu, syn. of Hebradendron 
ganibogioides. 

Gam-gudu, Tel., Casearia toroentosa, Roxb., 

Gam-malu-gaha, Singh., Pterocarpus marsapium, 
Roxb, 

Ganara kurra, Trl., Ganara wood. 

Ganda baroza, Boswellia tburifera, Roxb. 

Gandaga mara,CAN., Santalum album, Linn. 

Gandebra of Kulu, Nerium odoratum. Lam. 

Gandla of Kanawar, Bergera konigii, Linn. 

Gandhul, Hind., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 

Gand*hu p*bali, Tel^ Micbelia champaca, Linn. 

Gangarayi, Tbl., Thespesia populneaL Lam. 

Ganga regn, Tel., Zizypbus jujuba^ WUlde. 

Ganger, r anj., Sageretia brandrethiana. 

Ganger of Salt Range, Grewia betulaefolia, Juu. 

Gangi of Salt Range, Grewia betoliefolia, Juu. 

Cranitms sphericaa, Gcertn.^ syn. of Elaeocarpns 
granitms, Boxb, 

Gkm-mee, Singh., Dasyanlus neriifolia, Thw. 

Gantha karra, Tbl., Ghantha wood, Anglo- Tbl. 

Gara chettu, Tbl., Balanites aegjyptiaca, DelUe. 

Garaga, Tbl., Gardenia gummifera, Linn. 

Garandn of Mnrree, Prinsepia ntilis, Royle. 

Garar of Salt Ran^e, Reptonia buxifolia, A., DC. 

Garcinia affinis, W. ^ A.^ syn. of Gardnia roz- 
bnrgbii, R. W. 

Garcinia cambogia, Roxb., not Desr., 83m. of 
Garcinia roxbnrghii, R. W. 

Garcinia cowa, Roxb., syn. of Garcinia roxbnrghii, 
R. W, 

Garcinia indica, Chovty, syn. of Garcinia cam- 
boffia, Desrdiu. 

Garcinia kydia, W. ds A.% syn. of Garcinia cam- 
bogia, I/eeroui. 

Garcinia purporea^ Wild mangosteen, Moorgol 
mara. 

Garcinia zeylanica, Roxb., syn. of Gardnia rox<* 
bnrffhii, R. W. 

CKutbua of Kanawar, Beigera konigii, Linn. 



Gardenia arborea, Roxb.^ syn. of Gardenia gum. 

mifera, lAnn. 
Gardenia costata, Roxb., syn. of Gardenia coro- 

naria. Buck. 
Gardenia dumetorum, Retz., syn. of Handia 

dumetorum, Lam. 
Gardenia latifolia, Boxb., syn. of Gardenia enne- 

andra, Kon. 
Gardenia longispina, Roxb., syn. of Randia Ion- 

gispina, DU* 
Gardenia multiflora, Bl., syn. of Randia longi- 

flora. Lam, 
Gardenia resinifera. Roth., syn. of Gardenia 

lucida, Roxb, 
(Gardenia spinosa, Linn., syn. of Randia dume- 

toruin, Lam. 
Gargusa, Panjab, Acacia jacquemonti, Bentham. 
Gari chettu, Tel., Balanites seg^^ptiaca, Delih. 
Garlic pear, Eng., Crataeva roxburgbii, R. Br. 
Garcela, Singh., Butea frondosa, Roxb., W. ^ A. 
Garu, Pan J., Anindinaria falcata. 
Garu, Malay, Eagle wood. 
Garuga chettu, Tel., (xaruga pinnata, B-oxb. 
Gas-nawahandi, Sinoh., Euphorbia tiraculli, Linn. 
Gass, Singh., Tree. 

Gatte chettu, Tbl., Zizypbus xylopyrus, Willd. 
Gedde killala-gass, Singh., Sonneratia acida, 

Willde. 
Geh of Sutlej, Corylus columa, Linn. 
Gehai or gawai, or rul of Sutlej valley, Eleagnus 

conferta. 
Gehela, Mahe., Randia dumetorum. Lam. 
Genet epineux, Fb., Parkinsonia aculeata, Linn. 
Gengaru, Panj., Crataegus crenulata, Roxb. 
Gen-wa, Bbng., Excoecaria agallocha, Linn, 
Geri-oeta, Singh., Chionanthus zelyanica, Willd. 
Ghan seng. Can., Bignonia xylocarpa, Roxb. 
Ghanta, Bbng., Stereospermum suaveolena, W.Ic. 
Ghantee, Hind., Bcehmeria nerrosa. 
Ghat palm, Eng., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Ghaz, Pashtu, Tamarix orientalis, Z. 
Ghazlai, Panj., Tamarix dioica, Roxb., also T. 

gallica, Linn. 
Ghebu nelli, Tel., Premna int^rifolia, Roxb. 
Gbera, Can., Gheru mara, Can., Semecarpus 

anacardium, Linn. 
Ghidayan ? Can., Tree. 
Ghont, Hind., Zizypbus xylopyrus, Willd. 
Ghoot, BuBM., Diospyros, Species. 
Ghooteky, Sans., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Ghujbaialsogira, Pashtu, AInus nepalensids. 
Ghundasaru, Duk., Santalum album, Linn. 
Ghunia, Trl., Salvadora persica, Linn. 
Ghuntiah koosoomoo, Ubia., Schleicheratrijnga, 

Willd. 
Ghuraskai, Pashtu,. Dodonssa burmanniana, D C 
Gburgbustai, Pashtu, Amygdalus persica. 
Ghuzbe, Chbnab, Alnus, Sp. 
Ghwa, Pashtu, Tamarix orientalis, L. 
Ghwanza, Pan/., Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn. 
Gi-change Tbl., Celastms montana^ Roxb. 
Gigantic swallow wort, Eno., Calotropis gigan- 

tea, R. Br. 
Gihw, Hind., Cerums Yulgaris, Mill. 
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Gira, Che!7Ab, AInus, Sp. 

Gird-nalli of Dera Ghazi Khan, Cassia fistula. 

Girk, Panjab, Fluggea virosa, Roxb. 

Girl karnika, Sans., Tel., Alhagi maurorum, 

Tourve, 
Girimallika,TRL.,Wrightia antidysenterica,^.J9r. ' 
Girnar, Hind., Dillenia speciosa, Thunh. I 

Girthan, Hind., Fluggea virosa, Rttxh. 
Girtin, Sageretia oppositifolia, Brogn. 
Glomerous fig tree, EN'G.,Ficus glomeratA, Roxb. 
Glossospermum velutinum, Wail.^ syn. of Visenia 

velutina, W. Ic. 

Gluga, Jav., Broussonetia papyri fera, Veitt. 
Gmelina rheedii, Hooker, syn. of Gmelina arbo- 

rea, Roxb. 
Gnidia eriocephala, Wigkty Gardner. 
Gnoo-gyee, Burm., Cassin, Specific. 
Gnoo-shwoay-ngu-bin, Bubm., Cassia fistula, L, 
Gobrea, Hind., Pinus webbiana, Wall, and Linn, 
Goda danga, Sinqh., Stereospermum cbelonoides, 

W.Ic. 
Goda-itta, Singh., Hedera exaltata, nw. 
Goda-kakaru, Sikoh., Strychnos nux vomica, Ztnn. 
Goda-maranda, Singh., Acmena zeylanica. 
Goda para, Sinoh., also Dillenia retusa, Tliunh. 

and Dillenia dentata ? ? 
God-gadala, Sterculia roxburghii. 
Googul, Hind., Goognla, Singh., Googooloo,TEL., 

Commiphora madagascarensis, LindL Fl. Med. 
Googgul, Benq., Balsamodendron agallocha, 

" . q A, 

GU>hinIa, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Rorb, 
Goia pandu, Tel., Psidium pyriferum, Linn.^ Roxb, 
Gk>katu, Singh., Hebradendron gambogioides. 
Gold Mohur tree, Eng., Poinciana regia. 
Goldar, Duk., Sterculia guttata, Roxb. 
Gooler, Hind., Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 
Goln mora gas8,SiNGH.,Cryptocarya wightiana, T7i. 
Gombharee, Ubia, Gmelina, Species. 
Gombbari ? Sans., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Gomphia malabarica, DC, 83'n. of Gompbia 
angustifolia, Vahl. 

Gompbia zeylanica, DC., syn. of Gomphia angusti< 

folia, Vahl. 
Gomuti, Jav., Gomuto, Malay, Arenga sacchari- 

fera, Labill. 
Goomer tek, Tel., Gmelina arborea, Roxh. 
Goompana chettu, Tel., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
Gona-gass, Sikoh., Diospyros insignis, Thic. 
Gondi, Hind., Cordia angustifolia, Roxb., also C. 

rothii. Ram. & Sch, 
Gondni, Duk., Cordia obliqua, Willd. 
Gon-kadura, Singh., Cerbera odallam, Gmrt. 
Goonaiebo, Tel., Nerium odoratura. Lam. 
Goonjun mara, Can., Briedelia montnna. 
Gooya babula,BENG..Vachellia farncsiana, Tl^'.d&i4. 
Goragamudi, Tel., Eugenia bracteata, Roxb. 
Gorakab-gass, Singh., Garcinia cambogia. Desroti^. 
Gorrukeenee, Singh., Calophyllum calaba, Linn. 
GoBsampinus rubra. Ham., syn. of Bombax mala- 

baricum, DC. 
Gossampinusmmpbii, iS'cA. Sf End., syn. ofErio- 

dendron anfractuosum, DC. 
Gotte, Tel., Gotte chettu, Tkl., Zizyphus xylo- 

pyrns, Willd, 
Goiiharea^ Tel., Ubia, Acacia, Specien, 
Goundhan, Mahr., Diospyros cordifolia, Roxb. 
Grewia arborea,i?aB6.,svn. Grewia tilisefolia, Vahl, 
Orewia yariabilis, Wall., syn. of Grewia tilisefolia, 

VaH. 



Gua, Beng., Areca catechu, Linn, 

Guarea binectarifera, Roxb., syn. of Dysoxylon 
macrocarpum, Blume. 

Guas, Id A AN of Borneo, Tree. 

Guava, Eng.» Psidium pyriferum, Linn. 

Guava pyriformis, GcBTtn., syn. of Psidium pyri- 
ferum, Linn. 

Guazuma ulmifolia, Wail., syn. of Guaznma 
tomentosum, H. B. 

Gucb of Panjab, Coriaria nepalensis. 

Gud-bbyns of Kumaon, Salix tetrasperma, Roah, 

Gudira pusjun yennai, Tah., Sterculia foetida, X. 

Gugala, Tel., Shorea robusta, Roxb, 

Gugalapu chettu, Tel^ Boswellia glabra, Roxh, 

Gugalu, Tel., Shorea robusta, Roxb, 

11 sru, Panjab, Chenab, Ravi, PaTiaindica^.ft4Nf2«. 

Guggalam chettu, Tel., Shorea robusta, Roxk, 

Guggilapu chettu, Tel., Boswellia glabra, Roxh, 

Guj.ju (dwarf,) mamidi, TEL.,Mangiferaindica,£. 

Qujju narikedam, Tel., Cocoa nudfera, Ztitii. 

Gulab jam, Beng., Gulabi jam, Duk., Gnlab- 
jamun, Pbbs., Eugenia jambos, Lim, 

Guldar, Panj., Cedrela toona, var. serrata, RoyU. 
Guli, Tel., Capparis ^ndis, Liroi. 
Guly maram, Can., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Gullem chettu, Tel., Capparis grandia, Linn. 
Gumar, Beng., Hind., Gmelina arborea, Roxh. 
Gum arabic Tree, Eng., Acacia vera, Bank. 
Gum anime tree, Eng., Hymenasa conrbaril, Xtjw. 
Gumbari, Beng., Gmelina arborea, Rorb. 
Gum benjamin, Eng., Styrax benmin, Dryonder. 
Gumber, Beng., Gmelina arborejl, Rttxh. 
Gummudi chettu, Tel., Gmelina arborea, Roxh, 
Gumudi maram, Tam., Gmelina arborea, Roxh. 
Gumudu-teku, Tel., Gmelina arborea, Roxh. 
Gumhar, Punj., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. Cor, 
Gumun mara, Can., Zi^^phus xylopyms, Willd. 
Gun, Panjab, Chenab, Kavi, Pavia mdica, RoifU. 
Gund, Hind., Cordia angustifolia, Roxh, 
Gundee, Beng., Xanthophyllum virens, Roxh, 
Gundhal rungun, Beng., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Gundni, Hind., Cordia angustifolia, Roxh. 
Gundun, Mahr., Ehretia ovalifolia, Wifsht^n le, 
Gungau, Burm., Mesua ferrea, Linn,, DC, 
Gurdahi also cherkush of Kangra, and Kanawar, 
Prunus armeniaca. 

Gurgaraof Siilt Range, Reptonia buxifolia,/f.DC. 
Gurgn, Panjab, Pistacia integerrima, H, f. Sr Th. 
Gurgura, Panjabi, of Salt Range, Reptonia ouxi- 

folia, A. DC. 
Gurinda of iMurree, Prinsepia utilis, RovU, 
Gnrmala, Mahr., Gurmalla, ^Got., Gurmulla, 

Hind., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Ourrapu badam chettu,TBL., Sterculia foetida,Zrmi. 
Guti, Mahr., Zizyphus xylopynis, Willd. 
Ouvaka, Sans., Arcca catechu, Ztnn, 
Guya-babula, Beng., Hind., Vachellia famesiana, 

W. d^ A.s syn. of Acacia famesiana, WiUd, 
Gwai-douk, Bubm., Connarus speciosa. 
Gwalidar, Panjab, Diospyros lotus, L, 
Gwalteria laurifolia, Graham, syn. of Sager«a 

laurina, Dalz. 
Gwara also cherai, Quercus ilex, Zf'aa. 
Gynaion vestitum,DC., syn. of Cordia vestita, H, 

f.etT, 
Gyo, BuKM., 8chleicheratr\ja{^, WtUd. 
Gyoo tha, Burm., Melicocca tryoga. 
Gyrocarpos americauut, OraL^ and Gyrocaipns 

asiaticu^ WUUk^ syns., of Gyroearpua jaequiiu, 

Roxb, 
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Haddu, Pahj., Comus macropbylU, Wall. 
Hagin kae mara^ Can., Nauclea, Species, 
Hagin inara» Can., Naaclea ? ? Species. 
Hairy Bread-fruit tree, Artocarpus birsuta, Lam. 
Hal, Singh., Vateria indica, Linn. 
Halamba-gass. Sinoh., Nauclea badamba, Wall. 
Halee dasul, Can., Lagerstrcemia regine, Eoxb. 
Haleo, Panj., Comus macrophylln, Wall. 
Ual-gaaai Singh., Hal gaha, Singh., Vateria in- 

dica, Linn. 
Hal mendora,SiNGH., Cvnometra ramiflora, Linn. 
Hali maram, Can^ Cbrysopbyllutu roxburgbii, 

G.Don. 
Hanieniel, Singh., Berry a ammoniUa, Boxb. 
Halmililla, Singh., Berrya ammouilla, Koxb. 
Hampalanda-gass, Singh., Terminalia parvi- 

flora, 77iw. 
Ham-parandella-gass, Singh., Rottlera tinctoria, 

Rozb., Cor. Fl. 

Hamn, Pan jab, Fraxinus floribundus, Wall, 
Hancbu, Panjabi, Enonymus fimbriata, Wall. 
Hane of Kangra, Pavia indica, Royle, 11. Him. Bot. 
Hanee? mara. Can., Pterocarpus dalbergioides, 

Roxb. 
Hamde also padara, of Ravi, Coriaria nepalensis. 
Hanja, Pushtu, Acacia famesiana, Wiltd. 
Hanudan of Kingra, Cbenab and Ravi, Pavia 

indica, RoyU^ JUL Him. Bot. 
Hanuz, Panjab, Fraxinus zanthoxylloides. 
Har, UiND., Hara, Hind., Terminalia cbebula, 

Retz. 
Harang of Pangi, Juniperus squamosa. 
Hari a&o harion of Jbelum and Hazara, Arme- 

niaca vulgaria 
Haritaka, Sans., Terminalia cbebula, Retz. 
Hari tuki, Beng^ Terminalia cbebula, Eetz. 
Harin, Pan J., Comus macrophylla, Wall. 
Haraaulli of Salt Range, Ricinus communis, Linn. 
Harri, Hind., Xyctantbes arbor- tristis., Linn. 
Harrin-kba-a? Hind., Amoora robituka. 
Harru, Panj., Comus macrophylla, Wall. 
Hasur gunni. Can-, Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb. 
Hattian, Hind., £riodendron anfractuosum, DC. 
Haud and Ud of Garcias, Eagle wood. 
Hawtbom, Eng., Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn. 
Heari, Mahr., Terminafia cbebula, Hcts. 
Heart-leaved fig tree, Eng., Ficus cordifolia. 
Heavy oak, End., Quercus incana. 
Hebolsu, Mahb., Artocarpus birsnta, Lam. 
Hebradendron camboiioides, Graham^ syn. of 

Garcinia gutta, R. }V. 

Hedde, Can., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxb. 
Heddie woke, Singh., Cboccarpuh pungens. 
Hedoo, Mahb., Nauclea cordifolia, Boxb. 
Hedoo mara. Can., Nauclea parvifolia, Boxb. 
Hedysaram albagi, Linn., syn. of Albagi mauro- 

nim, Toume. 
Hedysamm lagenarium, Roxb., syn. of ^scbyno- 

mene aspera, Linn, 
Heenkadof Singh., ^giceras fragrans, Kon. 
Heerda, Mahb., Terminalia cbebula, BeU. 
Helbulsoo, Can., Artocarpus birsuta. Lam. 
Hiddoo, Panjab, Nauclea cordifolia, Boxb. 
Helembe, Singh., Nauclea parvifolia, Boxb. 
Helij-i-kabuli, Ab,, Terminalia cbebula, Beiz. 



Helileb-i-kalan, Pbrs., Terminalia cbebula, Beiz. 
Hemangamu, Tel., Michelia cbampaca, Liun. 
Heman pushpakamu, Tel., Michelia cbampaca, 

Linn. 
Ilembar, Panjab, Ulmus carapestris, L. 
Hemigymma MacLeodii, syn. of Cordia macleodii, 

Hooker. 
Henna, Pees., Lawsonia alba, Linn., W. ^ A. 
Henna gorivi, Can., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
He Oak of Australia, Casuarina equisitifolia. 
Heritiera fomes, Willde, syn. of H. minor. Lam. 
Hernandia guianensis, Jub., syn. of H. souora, L. 

Heteropbragma roxburgbii, Z)(7., syn. ofBignonia 

quadrilocularis, Roxb. 
Hez'm, Pers. Timber. 

Hia-bi, Sandwich Islands, Santalum album, Linn. 
Hibiscus populneus, Roxb., syn. of Tbespesia 

populnea. Lam. 

Hibiscus tiliaceus, syn. of Paritium tiliaceum. Ad. 

Juss. 
Hibiscus tortuosus, syn. of Paritium tiliaceum, Ad. 

Juss. 
Hi^-gass, Singh., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
Hijjul, Hind., Beng., Barringtonia acutangula, 

GcBrin. 
Hijli badam. Hind., Aleurites triloba, Forst. 
Hijlibadam,B£!iG., Hijili badam, Hind., Anacar- 

dium occidentale, Linn. 
Hik-gas, Singh., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
Hill-bamboo, Eng., Arandinaria utilis. 
Hill cocoanut, Eng., Sterculia foliis digitatis, Ains. 
Hill ebony, Eng., Diospyros lanceolata. 
Himalayan alder, syn. of Alnus nepalensis. 
Himalayan cedar, Cedrus deodara, Loiui. 
Himalayan cbesnut, Eng., Pavia indica, Royle. 
Himalayan fir, Eng., Picea webbiana, Lamb. 
Himalayan hornbeam, Eng., Carpinus viminea, 
Himalayan ilex, Eng., Quercus incana. 
Himalayan sprace, syn. of Abies smithiana. Wall. 
Himbro of Kanawar, Ulmus erosa, and Ulmus 

pumila. Fall. 

Hingg, Panj., Balanites legyptiaca, Delile. 
Hingbudie, Sans., Terminalia catappa, Linn. 




s k: -vv/Jaca, Delile. 



Hiugun bet, Dck., lialaiiit .^ .^^ . ^. 
Ilinjolo, Ubia, Eugenia acutangula. 
Hip-pe, Can., Hon^e, Can. 
Hirda, Duk., Termmalia cbebula, Relz. 
Hiri-koddol, Singh., Rhizophora, Species. 
Hirida, Mahb., Nauclea ? ? Species. 
H'nan bai, Bubm., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
H'nau, Bubm., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxb. 
Hodung, Panj., Populus eupbratica, Oliv. 
Hcedoka, Singh., Chaetocarpus coriaceus, Thw. 
Hog-plum tree, Eng., Spondias mangifera, Pbbs. 
Holondho of Ganjam and Goomsur, Nauclea 

cordifolia, Boxb. 
Holopteloea integrifolia, Flanch, syn. of Ulmus 

integrifolia, Boxb. 
Hombu of Kanawar, Myricaria ? Sp. 
Homcdereya-gass, Singh., Diospyros candolleana. 

Wight. ' 

Homoederiye, Singh., Heritiera littoralis, Ait. 
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llonda-para, Sinoh., Dillenia speciosa, Thunb. 
Uoae, Can., Pterocarpus marsupium, Boxb. 
Honey tree, Eng., Schleichera trijuga, WUlde. 
Honnay, Can., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 
Hoom, Mahr., Guatteria cerasoides, Duval. 
Room, Mahr., Uvaria, Species, 
Hoongay, Can., Pongaraia glabra. Vent. 
IIooQsay, Can., Tamarindus indica, Linv., Roxb. 
Hoora Mahr., Symplocos racemosa, Roxb. Fl. 
Hoorakand(M), Singh., Kurrimia ceylanica, Am. 
Hopea odorata, Thiitgan, Burm. 
Hora-ffa8a,SiNGH.,Dipterocarpu8 zeylanicus, Thw, 
Hordfui, GoND., Terminalia chebula, Retz. 
Horned cherry, Eng., Prunus padus, Linn. 
Horocka tree of New Zealand, syn. of Aralia 

crassifolia. 
Horre, Singh., Dipterocarpus laevis, Buch. 
Horse almond tree, Eng., Sterculia fcDtida, Linfi. 
Horse cassia, Eng., Cathartocarpus javanicus. 
Horse chesnut, Eng., Pavia indica, RoylelLl. 
Hpa-lan, Kurm., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam. 
Hsai than bayah,BDRM.,Geloniumbifarium,i2ox&. 
Hseik-kyi, Burm., Sapindus rubiginosus, Roxb. 
H'tein, Burm., Nauclea parvifblia Roxb.^ WUlde. 
Hteingalah, Burm., Nauclea elliptica, Dalzell. 
Hteinthay, Burm., Nauclea ? ] Species. 
Htouk-gyau, Burm., Terminalia macrocarpa, 

Brandts. 



H'touk sha, Burm., Vitex arborea, Roxb. 
Hulanbick, Singh., Melia, Species. 
Hulam hick-gaha, Sijetgh., Chickrassia tabularis, 
Ad. Juss. 

Hnlan-mara, Singh., Albizzia stipulata. Bote. 
Huldah, DuK., Terminalia chebala, Retz. 
Hull sbena, Can., Tamarindns indica, Linn. 
Hum, Panjab, Fraxinns floribnndus. Wall. 
Hunkara, Sans., Capparis horrida, Linn., W.^A. 
Hunu-kirille, Singh., Grewia |>aniculata, Roxb. 
Hurdoo? Hind., Nauclea cordifolia, Roxb. 
Hurl, Hind., Casuarina muricata, Roxb. 
Hurl tuki, Bbng., Terminalia citrina, Jioxb. 
Horin-hura, Hind., Amoora rohituka, W. ^ A. 

Hurku of Kanawar, Rhus acuminata, DC. 
Hurr of Eumaon, Terminalia chebula, Retz. 
Hursing. Can., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, Linn. 
Hursinghar, Hind., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, L. 
Husse luban, Pers., Styrax benzoin, Dryander. 
Husse-ul-jawi, Arab, Styrax benzoin, Dryander. 
Huziz-hindi, Ar., Berberis lycium, Royle. 
Hydnocarpns venenata, Gcertn., syn. of Hydno- 
carpus inebrians, Vahl. 

Hyi-bin, Burm., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde., /.am. 
Hypericum cameum, Wall. Cat^ syn. of Ancis- 

trolobus cameus, Wall. 
Hyrah of Kumaon, Terminalia chebula, Retz. 



I 



Iddu mulle, Tam. of Ceylon, Pyrularia \ralli- 

chiana, A. D. 
I^natia amara, syn. of Strychnos sancti ignatii. 
Iju, Ejoo or Eju, J a v., Arenga saccharifera, 

Labill. The Hair. 
Ilex japonica, Thunb., syn. of Berberis nepalensis, 

Spr. 
Illana, Tam. of Ceylon, Zizjrphus jujuba, WiUde, 
Illinda, Tel., Diospyros chforoxylon, Roxb. 
Illnmbilli niarara, Tam., Ferreola buxifolia, Roxb. 
lllupa, Tam., Bassia latifolia, Roxb., also Bassia 

longifolia, Linn. 
Imbir, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, Linn. 
Imbool-gass, Singh., Eriodendron aufractuosum, 

DC. 
Imli, Hind., Tamarindus iodica, Linn. 
Incense wood, Eng., Eagle wood. 
Indak of Salt Range, syn. of Gynaion vestitum, 

DC. 
Indapa chettu, Tel., Strychnos potatorum, L. 
Inderjao, also Inderjau, Hind., Wrightia antidy- 

senterica, R. Br.y Holarrhena antidysenterica, 

Wall. 
Indian almond tree, Eng., Terminalia catappa, 

Linn. 
Indian blackwood, Eng., Black ivood. 
Indian butter tree, Eng., Basaia butyracea. 
Indian cedar, Eng., Cednis deodara. Loud. 
Indian chesnut, Eng., Pavia indica, Royle III. 
Indian copal tree, Eng., Vatcria indica, Linn. 
Indian coral tree, Eng., Er^thrina indica. Lam, 
Indian elm, Eng., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb. 
Indian fig tree, Eng., Ficus indica, Linn.^ Roxb. 
Indian gum arabic tree, Eng., Acacia arabica, 

Willd., W. Ss A. 
Indianischer rohr, Ger., Bambusa. 
Indian jack tree, Eng., Artocarpus integrifolia, 

Linn, 



Indian laburnum, Eno., Cassia fistula, Linn, 
Indian mountain ash, syn. of Cotoneaster bacdl* 

laris, Vern. 
Indian mulberry, Eng., Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 
Indian nettle tree, Eng., SiJonia orientalis, Voigt. 
Indian olive, Eng., Olea dioica, Roxb. 
Indian prenet, Eng., Vitextrifolia, Linn. 
Indian rubber tree, Ekg., Ficus elastica, RosA, 
Indian sandalwood, Eng., Sandoricum indicum, 

Ctiv. 
Indian silver fir, Eng., Pinus smithiana, Wall. 
Indrayava, Sans Wrightia antidj'senterica,/?. 5r. 
Indrajow, Guz., Wrightia antidysenterica, JR. Br., 

the bark. 
Induga wood ? Akglo-Tkl., Strychnos potato- 
rum, Z., Willde. 
Induga karra, Tel., Strychnos potatorum, Z. 
Indupn chettu, Tel., Strychnos potatorum, L. 
Ind yeru, Mahr., Andgeri, Can. 
Indzar, Pubht., Grewia betulasfolia, Jnss.^ also 

Ficus caricoides. 
Inghurdi. Sans., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Ingini gana, Singh., Strychnos potatorum, L. 
Ingudi, Sans., Terminalia catappa, Linn.^ Roxb. 
Injini-ga*8, Singh., Strychnos potatorum, L. 
Inzarre, Pusht., Grewia betulafolia, Jnss, 
Ipei, Tam., Bassia latifolia, Roxb, 
Ipo toxicaria, Persoon^ syn. of Antiaris toxicaria, 

Leschen^ also Upas antiar. 
Ippa, Tel.. Ippa manu, Tel., Bassia latifolia, 

Roxb,, also Bassia longifolia, Xtnn. 
Ippe chettu, Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 
Irak, Pers., Salvadora indica, Royle. 
Ir-elli-palai, Tam., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 
In babool, Mahr., Yachellia famesiaDa, W.^A. 
Iriki, Trl., Cordia myxa, Linn. 
Irin, Pushtu, Quercus incana. 
Irindi, Hind., Ricinns communis, Linn, 
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Iripa, Malejll, Cynomctra ramiflora, Linn, 
Irkumbalitha mara, Ci.n., Bauhinia variegata, Z. 
Iron wood of Arracan and Pegu, £no., Inga 

xylocarpa, DC^ Inga bigemina, Wilide. 
Iron wood of Ceylon, Eno., Mesna ferrea, Linn., 

also Mimusops indica, Roxb. 
Iron wood, £nq., Maba buxifolia, Psas. 
Iron wood of the South Sea Islands, Gasuarina 

equisitifolia. 
Irri of Lahoul, Quercus ilex, Linn, 
Iruguda chettu, Tel., Black wood, Eng. 
Irnmbeli, Tam., Maba buxifolia, Pbrs. 
Isakarasi manu, TBL.,Sapindu8 rubiginosus, Roxb 
Ishi-rashi, Tsl., Sapindus rubiginosus, Roxb, 
Isonandra cullenii,Drury, syn. of Bassia elliptica, 

DalzelL 



Iswara mamadi, Tel., Xanthochymus pictorius, 

Ho-xb. 
Ita chettu, Trl., Elate sylvestris, Linn, 
Itcham maram, Tam., Elate sylvestris, Litm. 
Iti, Malbal, Tam., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb, 
Itti alu, Malbal, Ficus benjamina, Linn. 
Ixora alba, Eoxb,, syn. of Ixora parviflora, 

Vakl, 
Ixora decipiens, DC., syn. of Ixora parviflora, 

Vahl, 
Ixora paniculata, Lan., syn. Pavetta indica, 

Linn. 
Ixora pavetta, Avdb., syn. of Ixora parviflora, 

Vahl. 
Ixora iMivetta, Roxb., syn. of Pavetta indica, Linn, 
Izaraki P Pebs., Strychnos nuz vomica, Linn. 



J 



Jack in the box, Eno., Hernandia m)iSant;Mmtt^^Aj^d, Panjab. Acacia leacophloea, Willd, 

Jack tree, Enq., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn, ''^IKaM^ber of JhuUundhur, Zizyphus nummularia. 

Jaggery of cocoanut toddy, Cocos nucifera, Linn,, 

of palmyra, Borassus flabelliformis, Litui,^ of 

date tree. Phoenix sylvestris. 
Jagguri, Can., Mahr., Antiaris innoxia. Blame, 



Jaianti, Beng., Sesbania egyptiaca, Pers. 

Jal, also Jhal, Hind., Salvadora indica, RoyU^ also 

S. oleoides, Dene, 
Jala nergundi, Sans-, Vitex tri folia, Linn. 
Jalari, Can.,Tki.., Vatica laccifera, W, Sr A, 
Jald-aru. Chuli ; Sutlej, Prunus armcniaca. 
Jalidar of Salt Range, Cotoneaster obtilsa, Wall. 
Jali mara. Can., Vachellia farnesiana, W, <fc A, 
Jalin ? Can., Shorea laccifera, Heiine. 
Jam, Duk.,Maleal., Eugenia jambos, Linn. 
Jam, Hind., Psidiuin pomiferuni, Ztnn., and P. 

pyriferum, Linn., Roxb, 
Jama chettu, Tel., Psidium pyriferum, Linn, 
Jamb, Hind., Eugenia jambos, Linn, 
Jamba, Mahr., Can., Inga xylocarpa, DC, 
Jambay, Can., Inga xj^locarpa, DC., W. Sf A. 
Jambo, Singh., Eugenia jambos, Linn, 
Jambo, Beng., Jambosa aquea, DC, W. Sf A, 
Jambosa domestica, DC, syn. of Eugenia malac- 

censis, Linn. 
Jambosa malaccensis, DC, syn. of Eugenia mal- 

accensis, Linn. 
Jambosa purpurascens, DC, syn. of Eugenia mal- 
accensis, Linn. 
Jambosa vulgaris, DC, syn. of Eugenia jambos, 

Linn, 
Jamboo, Hind., Inga xylocarpa, DC., W. ^ A, 
Jambool, Mahr., Eugenia jam bolana, Lnm., Roxb. 
Jambu malacca maram,TAM.,Eugenia malaccensis, 

Linn, 
Jambu-monat, Malay, Anacardium occidentale, 

Linn, 
Jambu-nawelmaram,TAM., Eugenia jambos, Linn, 
Jarami chettoo, Tel., Prosopis spicigera. 
Jamo, Uria ? Eugenia jambolana, Lam.^ Roxb. 
Jamoa of Panjab, Elseodendron roxburghii. 
Jainoon, Hind., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, Roxb., 

also Eugenia jambolana, Lam. 
Jamoon, jamun, jamu, jammu. Hind., Sy^gium 

jambolanum, DC, also Syzygium laterifoHum, 

Jamun of Chenab and Kanawar, Prunus padus, 

Linn. 
Jana, 1'bl., Grewia rothii, DC. 
Jana palaseru, Tel., Antidesma paniculatum,^^. 



W.&'A. 
Jangal parungi, Panj., Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Jangli am, Due., Spondias mangifera, Pern, 
Jangli badam^ Beng., Sterculia Ibetida, Linn, 
Jangli-fras ot Cashmere, Populus alba, L, 
Jangli rai am. Hind., Tetranthera, Species. 
Janum chettu. Tel., Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Jaoz, Pebs., Juglans regia, Linn* 
Jard-aru, Pusht., Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Jari, Panj., Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Jarlangaiy Pushtu, Lonicera quinquelocularis. 
Jarool, Beng. Jarul, Beng. HiKd., Maleal., 

Lagerstroemia regii^s, Boxb. 
Jaru-mamidi, Buchanania latifolia,i2oa;5., W.dhA. 
Jarse, Fiji, Santalum album, Linn., Roxb, 
Jassoond, Hind, of Bombay, Antiaris innoxia, 

Blume. 
Jati, Malay, Tectona grandis. 
Jauz makaddam, Ab^ the fruit of Pa vis indica, 

Boyle, II, Him. Bot. 
Java almond, Eno., Canarium commune, Linn. 
Javeme (Yaveme), Tam. at Trincomalie, Alseo- 

daphne semicarpifolia. 
Jawa, Malay, Tamarindus indica, Linn., Roxb. 
Jawa alsojawasa^jawan, plains of Panjab, Alhagi 

maurorum, Toume, W. Sf A, 
Jegura. Tel., Amanoa patula, Thw. 
Jeram kottam, Maleal., Antidesma paniculatum, 

Roxb. 
Jembu-neredi manu, Tel., Eugenia jambos, Linn, 
Jeriam kottam, Maleal, Antidesma panicula- 

tum, Roxb. 
Jerooc, Malay, Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Jerusalem thorn, Eng., Parkinsonia aculeata, 

Linn., W. Sc A. 
Jet, also jaith, Hind., Sesbania segyptiaca, Pers. 
Jeebun, Beng., Sponia orientnlis, Voigt. 
Jewun-pootr, Mahr., Putranjiva. Roxburghii, 

Wall, 
Jliada, Guz., Tree. 

Jhand, Hind., Prosopis spicigera, Xtitn., W.Sf A. 
J'har, DuK., Hind^, Mahb^ Tree. 
J'hara, Guz., Tree. 
Jhar-katchura, Mahb., Stiychnos nuz vomica, 

Linn,, Roxb, 
Jhau,PANj.,Tamariz dioica, Eoxb.eXwi T. gallica, 

Linn. 

Jidi chettu, Tel., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
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Jidighinzalu, TBL.,Semecarpus anac&rdium, Linn. 
Jidi mamidi, Trl., Anacardium occidentale, Linn. 
Jilpai, Hind., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Jilugu, Tbj<., ^schynomene aspera, Linn. 
Jilugu bendu, Tel., iBschynomene aspera, Linn. 
Jilledu chettu, Tkl., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br, 
Jindana, Malay, Santalum albun), Linn., Roxb. 
Jingan of Simla hills, Odina woodier, RoxK 
Jinti of Chenab, Prinsepia utilis, Boyle, 
Jiradu of Ravi, Gardenia tetrasperma. 
Jiniga. Tel., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Jittegi, Tel., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb., W. d: A. 
Jjal, Sans., Barringtonia acatangula, Oartn, 
Joe-boe, Bukm., Walsura piscidia, Roxb. 
Jojh, Pbrs., Alhagi mauronim, Toume, W. Sf A. 
Jombi, Jav.. Areca catechu, Linn, 
Jonesia pinnata, Willdey syn. of Jonesia asoka, 

Roxb., W. 8f A, 
Jouk-bin, Burm., Elaeodendron integrifolia. 
Jouz-i-hindi, Abab, Pbbs., Cocoa nucifera, Linn. 
Jowli, Guz., Hind., Cadjan. 
Jootee, Hind., Putranjiva roxburghii, Wall, 
Jooz-nl-kaeh, Abab., JElandia dnmetorum, Lam, 
Juari, Panj., Syringa emodi. Wall, 
Jugani-chukur, Hind., Gmelina arborea, Aox6. 



JuglaDs-camirium, Lour.^ Aleurites triloba, /or<<. 
Juglans catappa, Lour., syn. of Terminalia catap* 

pa, Linn, 
Juguya doomoor, BF.NQ.,Fictu glomerata, Roxb. 
Jujube tree, Eng., -Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Julgoseh, PusHT., Pinus gerardiana, W*ilL 
Junila of Panjab, Terminalia arjana, W. ^ A. 
Jumrassee, Hind., Elieodendron paniculatum. 
Jungle bendy, Anolo-Tah., Erinocarpus nim- 

mouii. 
Jungle bendy of Bombay, Tetrameles nudiflora, 

R. jBr.f W, Ic, 
Jungle nail tree, Ena., Acacia fomentosa^ Willd, 
Jungli badam. Hind., Uanarium conunune, Zmn., 

also Terminalia catappa, Linn, 
Jungly karinj, Hind., Terminalia alata, Ainslie. 
Juniperus arborea, syn. of Juniperus ezcelsa, 

Bieb, 
Justicia adhatoda, X., syn. Adhatoda ya8ica,iVee». 
Juvasa, Juwassa, Beng., Alhagi mauronim, ^OKme. 
Juvi manu, Tbl^ Ficus virens. 
Juvru mamidi, Tel.. Spondias mangifera, Fers, 
Juwansa, Hind., Alhagi mauronim, Toume. 
Juyuntee, Hind., Seslnnia legyptiaca, Pers, 
Juzoogree, Hind, of Concan and Guzerat. 



Ka of Sutlej and Kanawar, Juglans regia, Linn. 

Kaat, properly Kat'h, Tam., Maleal., Can., wild, 
uncultivated. 

Kaat manga, Tam., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb, 

Kaat Illupa, Tam., Bassia latifolia, Roxb, 

Kababa, Hind., Xanthoxylon hostile. 

Kabuli bubbur, H. Acacia arabica, var. 

Kabuli kikar, H. Acacia arabica, var. 

Kabuli kikar of Panjab, Acacia famesiana, Willd. 

Kachal of Hazara, A hies smithiana, Wall, 

Kacham, East Kumaon, Uliims integrifolia, Roj:6. 

Kachana, Tel., also Kachini, Tel., Bauhinia acu- 
minata, Linn,, also Bauhinia tomentosa, Linn. 

Kach-lai, Panj., Taniarix dioica, Moxb., also 
Tamarix gallica, Liun, 

Kachnar, Hind., Bauhinia tomentosa, Linn,, also 
Bauhinia variegata, L. var. 

Kachu, Malay, Areca catechu, Linn. 

Kadali pua, Tam., Lagerstroemia repnae, Roxb, 

Kada pilva, Maleal., Morinda citrifolia, Linn, 

Kaddam, Hind., Nauclea cadamba. Wall, 

Kadisheu, Tel., Amanoa collina, Baillon, 

Kadol, Singh., Rhizophora^ Species, 

Kadondong, ^Ialat, Emblica officinalis, Gctrtn, 

Kadon-kadet, Bubm., Connarus speciosa. 

Kadoo-ma, Tam., Cerbera odallam, Gttrtn. 

Kadoombaireya-gass, Singh., Diospyros garde- 
neri, Ihw, 

Kadu beriya % Singh., Diospyros ebenum, Xtnn. 

Kadukai marara,TAM.,Terminalia chebida) Retz. 

Kaga, Burm.*, Careya, Species. 

Kagash, Panj., Cornus macrophylla. Wall, 

Kaffhaniya of Kanawar, Stapbylea emodi 1 

Kaha (yellow) milia, Singh., ^'itex altissima, 
£11111. 

Kaha-kaala-gaas, SiNQH.,Diospyro8 topoda, Ham. 

Kahattagaha, Singh., Careya arborea, Roxb. 

Kahi, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, L. 

Kahimmal of Salt Range, Reus venoaa. 

Kahua, Hind., Temunalia aijunay W, d: A. 



Kaiaboka wood tree, Eng., Pterospermum indi- 

cum, Woll, 
Kail or kaili or khal of Sutlej, Pinus excelaa, WalL 
Kaim of Panjab, Nauclea parvifolia, Roj^. 
Kaimanis, Malay, Cinnamomum zeylanicum. 
Kain, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, Liun. 
Kaint of Ravi, Pynis variolosa, Wall. 
Kaippal, Hind., Myrica sapida. 
Kairwal^ Panjab, Bauhinia variegata, Ztiw. 
Kaju, Beno., Hind., Kaju-gass, Singh., Anacar- 
dium occidentale, Linn, 
Kake or kok of Kanawar, Ficus caricoides. 
Kakal, Can., Cassia fistula, ZfiiJt. 
Kaka jemboo, Sans., Eugenia caryophyllifolim, 

Roxb. 
Kakalas, Singh., Cyathocalyx zeylanicus. Champ. 
Kakar of Kangra and Salt Range, Pistacia int^er- 

rima, H.f. #■ Th, 
Kakatanduka, Sans., I)io6p}'ro8 tomentosa, RojA. 
Kaka-tati, Tam., Diospyros ebenum, Z«nfi., Ebony. 
Kaka ulimera, Tbl., Diospyros cordifolia, Roxb.. 
Kakinda, Sans., Diospyros melanoxylon, RosU>. 
Kakkaran of Ravi, Rhus bnckiamela, Roxb. 
Kakkiti chettu, Tel., Gardenia latifolia, AiL 
Kako-dumbari, Gmelina arborea, Roxb, Cor, PL 
Kakrai of Chenab, Panj., Acer creticum, Ztmi. 
Kakrain of Kangra and Salt Range, Pistacia 

integerrima, H.f, j* n. 
Kakrangche of Kanawar, Pistacia int^errima, H. 

f, d' H. 
Kakru of Kumaon, Rhus acuminata, DC. 
Kaku, Panj., Flacourtia sapida, Boxb, 
Kakupala, Tbl., Zizyphus glabrata, Heyme, 
Kala aja, Brno., Khretia serrata, BosA. 
Kala bachnak, Duk., Hind., Hymenodyctioii 

ezcelsum. Wall, in Fl. IndL 
Kala bis of Kaghaa, Hippophaa aalicifolia. 
Kala drooma,SAN3nTenmnalia moluccana, WUlde. 
Kalagoru, Tel., Sto^oapermum chelonoides, W. 

/., also Stereospemram soayeoleiis, W. /c. 
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Kalain, also Dewdar of Salt Range, Cedrus deo- 

dara, I/md, 
Kala koodoo, Hikd., Ma^hb., Wrightia tinctoria. 
Kalamba, Malay, Aquilaria agallocha, Roxh. 
Kalambak, J a v., Ei^le wood. 
Kalambir, Malay, Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Kalanath, Mehra forest, Hazara, Cerssus. 
Kalancbi of Panjab, Desmodium tiliaefoliurn. 
Kalapa, Jay^ Mal4T, Cocos nucifera, Ztnn. 
Ealham of Panjab, Nauclea parvifolia, Uoxh, 
Kaliana murukai, Tam., Erjthrina mdica,*Zam. 
Kalighutru, Tbl., Stereospermam chelonoides, 

W. /c, DC. 
Kaligoru, Trl., Stereospermum chelonoides, W.I. 
Kaligottu, Tj5L.,Stereospermuni chelonoides, IF./. 
Kali-kikar, DuK., Acacia arabica, WUld,, W.dcA. 
Kalinga, Tbl^ Dillenia speciosa, Thvnh. 
XalingamUfTBi.., Wrightia antidysenterica, R.Br^ 
Kali ring, Panj., Quercus dilatata, LindL 
Kali sirin, Panj., Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 
Kalkoli or kankol of Kaghan, Eleagnus conferta. 
Kallian of Sutlej, Cupressus tonilosa. 
Kaloo-habaraleya-gass, Singh., Macreightia buxi- 

folia. Pern. 
Kalojam, Beno., Eugenia jambolanu, Lam. 
Kalo-jamun, Beno., Eugenia jambolana, Lam. 
Kaloo-kadoombaireya-gass, Sikgh., Diospyros 

qppositifolia, Thw. 
Kaloo-midereya-gass, Singh., Diospyros qussita, 

Thwaites. 

Kal oowara gass, Singh., Diospyros ebenum, Z. 
Kalthaun of Panjab, Ehretin serrata, Roxb. 
Kaluha baraliya, Singh., Maba buxifolia, Perx. 
Kalugoru,TBL., Stereospermum chelonoides, W.L 
Kalumederiye, Singh., Calamander wood. 
Kalu vere, Singh., Ebony. 
Kal woora gass, Diospyros ebenum, Limi. 
Kamal, Malay, Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Kama-ranga, Bbng., Hind., Averrhoa bilimbi, 

Willde, also Averrhoa cararabola, Linn. 
Kamarkbas, Butea frondosa, Roxh. 
Kamba, Hind., Carey a arborea, Roxh. 
Kambha, Panjab, Rottlera tinctoria, Roxh. 
Kambhoji, Sans., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn, 
Kambo pisin, Tam., Gardenia lucida, Roxh. 
Kametti, Malbal., Exccecaria jamettia, Spreng. 
Ka m'houng of Akyab, Bignonia stipulata, Roxb. 
Kamiri, Jav., A leu rites trfloba, For^. 
Kamlai also Kambal of Salt Range, Odina wodier, 

Roxh. 
Kamma-regu, Tel., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxb.^ 

W.Ic. 

Kampira,MALEAL.,Semecarpu8 anacardium, Linn. 
Kampu tumma, TBL.,Vachellia farnesiana, W.^-A . 
Kam-ruk, Hind., Averrhoa carambola, Linn, 
Kamrup, Bbng., Ficus benjamina, Linn. 
Kamnga, Tam., Areca catechu, Linn. 
Kamul, Hind., Qu : Kamela, Rottlera tinctoria, 

Roxh, 
Ka-nae-Kya-tha,BuBM.,Artocarpu8echinata,/2ox( 
Kanagalu, Mahb., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Kana-yoe, Bubm., Pirardia sapida, RoyU. 
Kana goraka, Singh., Hebradendron gambo- 

gioidea. 
Kiuiapa chetta, Tbl., Barringtonia acutangula, 

Oofrtn, 
Kana raja, Hind., Bauhinia nitida. also Bauhinia 

Candida, var. 
Ka-na^zo, Bubh^ Heritiera minor, Lam.^ also 

Heritiera littoralia, AU. 



Kancha, Tkl., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn. 
Kanchan chakta, Bng., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn. 
Kanchana, Malbal, Bauhinia tomentosa, l/inn. 
Kanchanamu, Tel., Michelia champaca, Linn. 
Kanchi maram, Tam. of Ceylon, Ulmus integri- 

flolia, Roxb. 
Kanda-gass, Singh., Macarangatomentosa, W. Ic. 
Kandalanga, Tam., Xylocarpus granatum. Keen. 
Kandaloo, Tel., Cytisus cajan, Linv. 
Kandar, Panj., Comus macrophylla, Wall. 
Kandei, Panj., Flacourtia sapida, Roxh. 
Kanden karra, Malbal, Cnnthium parviflorum 

Lam. 
Kandre of Kanawar, Abies smithisna, Wall. 
Kandru, Panj., Comus macrophylla, Wall. 
Kandulu, TEL.,C}'ti8U8 cajan, Linn, 
Kaneel, Dux., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Neea, 
Kaner, Hind., Nerium odoratum. Lam. 
Kanera, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxb., of 

Bias, Pavia indica, Royle. 

Kangar or Khangar of Murree hills, Pistacia 

integerrima, H. f. Sf Th. 
Eanger, Salt Range, Grewia betulsefolia, Juis. 
Kangi of Panjab, Lycium europasum, or Luzar 

edgeworthii. 
Kangla of Chenab, Ravi, Acer creticum, Linn, 
Kangu, Panj., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb. 
Kangunee, Mahb., Celastrus montana, Roxh, 
Kaniga, Tbl, Pongamia glabra. Vent, 
Kanigi, Panj., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb. 
Kanigi chettu, Tbl., Barringtonia acutangula, 

Gcertn. 
Kanju, Panj ah, Kumaon, Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb. 
Kankadu chettu, Tel., Sapindus emarginatus, 

Vahl. 
Kankoombala-katteya-gafts, Singh., Pygeum cey- 

lanicum, Gctrtn. 
Kankra, Beng., Bruguiera rhcedii, VHerU, 
Kano-raj, Beng., Bauhinia Candida, var. 
Kan regu, Flacourtia ramontchi, VHerit. 
Kunta sair, Mahb., Bombax malabaricum. DC, 
Kantal, Beng., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Kantalu, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxh. 
Kanuga chettu, Tbl., Pongamia glabra, Vent. 
Kanuk-champa, Bng., Ocbna squarrosa, Willde, 

also Pterospermum acerifolium, Willde. 
Kanur of Ravi, Pavia indica, Royle. 

Ka nyeen tha ? Bubm., Dipterocarpus \2dy\%Buch. 
Ka-nyin, Bubm., Dipterocarpus alatus, Roxh 
Kan-young, Bubm., Dipterocarpus, Species. 
Kapalam, Lampung Mangifera indica, Xtftn. 
Kapila, Hind., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Kapilapodi, Tam., Hottlera tinctoria, Koxb. 
Kar of Kanawar, Celtis cancasica, Willde. 
Karaangolam, Malbal, AlaDgiumlainarkii,rAi0. 
Karacho, Can., Hardwickia bmata, Roxb. 
Karadlu, Panjabi, Acer levigatum, Wallieh. 
Karai-cheddi, Tam., Canthium parviflorum. Lam. 
Karak, Hind., Cordia vestita, B./. et T. 
Karaka, Duk., Tel., Sterculia colorata, Roxh. 
Karakai chettu, Tel., Terminalia chebula, Retz. 
Karaka maram Tam., Zizyphus glabrata, Eeyne. , 
Kara kundal, MalbaIi, Lumnitzera racemoaa, 

WxMe. 
Karal, Panj., Bauhinia variegata, Z., var. 
Karambu. Mahb., Olea dioica, Roxb. 
Karan, Hind., Moms parvifolia. 
Karan cuttay, Tam. of Ceylon, Ixorajparriflora. 
Karandlu, Panjabi, Acer levigatum, Wallieh. 
Karang cottay, Tam., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
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Kanuigally maram, Tarn., Acacia sundra, DC. \ 
Karanja, Quercus ilex, Linn. \ 

Kara nuchi. Can., Malbal, Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Karar, Panj., Bauhinia variegata, Z., var. 
Karasa, Tel., Ficus aspcrrimay lioxb. 
Karawilla also kabella, Sikgh. Antidesma bunias, 

Spreng, 
iKarcheea of the Godavery, Nyctanthes arbor- 

tristis, Linn, 
Kardahee, Hind., Conocarpus niyrtifoliura. 
Kare-bepon, Maleal., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
Karee, Hind., Uvaria, Species. 
Kareo of N. W. Pro., Albizzia data. 
Kareyapela, Malbal., Bcrgera konigii, Linn. 
Kargam, Pakgi., Geltis caucasica, Willde. 
Karha, Panj., Albizzia odoratissima, BerUh, 
Kariampaku chettu, Tbl., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
Karil, Panjabi, Capparis aphylla, Roxb. 
Karill, Maxbal., Sterculia foetida, Linn, 
Kari also mimarari of Chenab, Rhamnus purpu- 

reus, Royle, 
Karintha gara, Malbal., Pterocarpns marsnpium, 

Roxb. 
Karinguva, Tel.. Gardenia latifolia, Ait, 
Kari-yepelli maram, Tam., Bergera konigii, 

Linn. 
Kariyepa, Tel., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
Kari-velam. Tam., Acacia arabica, Willd. 
Karing of Pakatan of Borneo, Tree. 
Krintha karra, Mjxeal., Albizzia odoratissima, 

Benlh. 
Karir, Panj., Acacia leucophloea, Willd. 
Kar-itti, Tam., Dalbergia sissoides, Grah. 
Kari-yelam, Tam., Acacia arabica, Willd. 
Karkana, Uria, Grewia tiliaefolia, Vahl. 
Kar of Kanawar, Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
Karkandhava, Tel., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Karkama, Po8THu.,Zizypbns nummularia, W.&A. 
Karka-pulie maram? Tam., Garcinia cambogia, 

Desrouft. 
Karmal, Hind., Ayerrboa carambola, Linn. 
Karmar, Panj., Syringa eroodi, WaU. 
Karmbni, also Karmru of Panj., Albizzia odoratiS' 

sima, Benih. 
Kamgara of Rayi, Prinsepia ntilis, Royle. 
Karpa, Mahb., Barringtonia aeutangula, OcerttL 
Karpa, Tbl., Barringtonia racemosa, Roxb. 
Karpa, Mahb., Cnpaniu canescens. 
Karra, Tbl., Timber. 
Karri, Tam., Charcoal. 

Karrai mntti. Can., Terminaliatomentosa, W,ds A. 
Karrak of Kangra, Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
Karra maradn, Tbl., Terminalia coriacea, W.Sf A. 
Karril, Maleal., Vitex leucoxylon, Roxb. 
Karripak ka jhar. Hind., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
Karron-gaa, Stnoh., Prosorns indica, Dalz. 
Kamkuya, Tam., Zizyphns glabrata, Heyne. 
Kamm, Panjabi, Enonymus fimbriata, Wall. 
Kanm chembai, Tam., Sesbania sBgyptiaca, Fers. 
Kamng, Bdbm., Pongamia glabra. Vent. 
Karnnga ? Hiitd., GiJedapa arborea. 
Kani yagai, Tam., Albizzia odoratissima, Bentk. ' 
Kanrel, JAy., Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Karwat, Can., Mahb., Antiaris innoxia, Blume. 
Kasa-gaha, Singh., Casuarina equisitifolia. 
Kasana, Tbl., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn. 
Kashin of Sutlej, RhuS|buckiamela, Roxb. 
Kashmal, Hikd., Berberis lyciom, Royle. 
Kashti of Rayi, Pinns ^erardiana. Wall. 
Kasir of Panjab, Albizzia stipnlata, Boiv.^ also 

Comoa maciophyUa, Wall. 



Kassow, DoK., Elaeocarpus oblongus. Garin. 

Kasturi tumma, TKL.,Vacbeniafame8iana, W.^A. 

Katakamu, Strychnos potatorum, L. 

Katake, Sans., Strychnos potatorum, L-, Willde. 

Katallikai, Tam., Capparis horrida, Linu. 

Kat ambalam, Maleal., Spondias mangifera, 

Fers. 
KAtambilla, Singh., Roumea bebecarpa, Poit. 
Katammal of Kangra, Syzygium jambolanum,/)(7. 
Kataping^ALi, jAy.,Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Kat-atti, Tam., Bauhinia tomentosa, Linn. 
Kat bel, Bbno., Feronia elephantum, Corr. 
Katchandan, Hind., San talum album, Linn. 
Kat-elle-micha maram, Tam., Atalantia mono- 

phylla, DC. 
Kateria kuli ? Hind., Sterculia urens, Roxh. 
Ka-tha, Bdbm., Syndesmis tavoyana, Wallich. 
Kath-sola, Bbkg., Sesbania paludosa, Roxb. 
Kathu, Hind., Acacia catechu, extract, Willd. 
Kathun ban, Panj., Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Katila, Hind., Sterculia urens, Roxb. 
Kat-illupa, Tam., Bassia longifolia, Linn. 
Katira, Hind., Sterculia urens, Roxl). 
Katira^ Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn. 
Katish, Panj., Comus macrophylla, Wall, 
Kat maam maram, Tam., Spondias mangifera. 
Kat may u, Tam., Spondias mangifera, Ptrs. 
Kat raiella maram. Tax., Vitex altissima, Linn. 
Katta mellalu, Maleal., Vitex arborea. Road). 
Rattam, Hind., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC. 
Kathu elupse, Tfl., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Kattoo-keena-gass, Singh., Xanthoxylon rhetm. 
Kattu imbal, Singh., Bombax malnbaricum, DC. 
Kattu puyaras maram, Tam., Rhus decipiens. 
Katu andar, Singh., Acacia leueophloea, WUld. 
Katu-bodde, Singh., Cullenea exccisa. 
Katu-kata-kala, Singh., also Katu koeta kocla, 

Singh., Bridelia montana, also Briedelia spi- 

nosa, Willde. 
Kata-kunindo, Sinqh., Phoberos gscrtneri, Tkw. 
Katu mellan mara, Malbal., Vitex altissima, L. 
Katu-pamburu, Singh., Pyrularia wallichiana, 

A. DC. 
Katu-yagai, Tam., Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 
Katul kittu, Singh., Caryota horrida, Gardn, 
Katur konna, Inga'bigemina, Willde, W. ds A. 
Katyelloo mitcha maram, Tam., Limonia alata. 
Kau-ko, Panj., Olea europaea, Linn. 
Kauli of Panjab, Abies smithiana, WalL 
Kaung-mhoo. Bubm., Dipterocarpus, Species. 
Kauwere of New Zealand, Vitex attoralis. 
Kayali, Tam., Tbl., Sterculia urens, Roxb, 
Kayalum, Tam., Sterculia balanghas, Linn. 
Ka-wa-ka of New Zealand, syn. of Thuja doniana, 

Hooker. 
Kawal, jAy., Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Kawar of Panjab, Holarrhena antidysenterica. 
Kawtha, Mahb., Feronia elephantum, Corr. 
Kawilli in Annimuliay, Tak., Sterculia gnitata, 

Roxb. 
Kaya api api, Malay, Rhizophora moenmata, 

Lam. 
Kaya-aning, Jay., Malay, Ebony. 
Kaya-boca wood, Ambo3^a wood, Pterospermmn. 
Kaya gahru, Malay, Aquilaria agallocba, Ro^* 
Kaya sappan, Malay, Caesalpinia aappan, XtM., 
Kaya-yndhan, Coch-China, Saotalum album, 
Kayubin? Bubm., Terminalia chebula, Retz. 
Kayu gahru, Malay, Eagle wood. 
Kcfaur, Panj., Comus macropbyllfty WaU. 
Ke-an-nan, Bvbk., Xylocarpos, Speeiea. 
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Kebarra, Pubil, Capparia apinosa. 

Kedango, Malkal., Sesbania egyptiaca, Pert, 

Kedr, Bus., Cedar. 

Keemna, Bubn., Laurus, Speci€s. 

Kaena, Sikgh., Calophyllnm burmanni, Wight. 

Keena-eaha, Sinoq., Calophjlliun tomentosum. 

EeeDJQrp MxHB., Tenninalia alata, A indie. 

Keen-we-w»l, Singh.. Calamus rotang, Linn, 

Keerni ka phal, Ddk., Mimusopfl hezandrus, Roxh. 

Keerfiel, MAHB.,8tereosper]nuin chelonoides, W, L 

Keint, kaint, kitbu, kiat, gadkuji, keitha ; kent 

of Chenab, Ravi and Bias, Pyras variolosa, Wall. 
Keioh, Kayan of Borneo, Tree. 
Keitba of Ravi, Pyros variolosa, Wall. 
Keli of Chamba, Cedms deodara. 
Keli-kuddum, BavG., Nanclea cordifolia, Roxh, 
Kelon, HiiTD., Cedrua deodara, iMud,^ Larix 

deodara. 
Kela of Chamba, &c., Cedrus deodara, Laud. 
Kemal of Murree hills, Odina wodier, Roxh. 
Kendal, Jav., Cordia myza, Linn.^ Roxh. 
Kendhoo, Ubia ? Diospyros ebenum, Linn. 
Kendu, Panj., Diospyros niontana, Roxh., TT. Ic. 
Kendu, Pahjab, Benq., Ubia, Diospyros tomen- 

tosa, Roxh.y also Diospjrros melanozylon, Roxh., 

Eboby. 

Kenja, Hind., Galedupa arborea. 

Kent of Ravi, Pyrus variolosa, Wall, 

Keoo, Pan JAB, Celtis eriocarpa. 

Keora, Bbno., Sonneratia apetala, Much. 

Keori of Cbamba, Cedms deodara. 

Keoun lae, Bubm., Rottlera, Species. 

Kere-u of Chamba hills, Quercus dilatata, Lindi, 

of Ravi, Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Kesaramu naga sara, Sans., Mesua ferrea, Linn. 
Kesn. DuK., of Butea frondosa, Roxh., flowers. 
Kewar, Mahb., Acacia leucophlsea, Willd. 
Keysur, Ddk., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, Linn. 
Kba boung, Bubm., Strycbnos nux vomica, Linn. 
Khadiramu, Sans., Tbl., Acacia catechu, Will4. 
Kha gyee P Burm. of Moulmein ? Strycbnos nux 

vomica, Linn. 

Khair, Bkng., Hind., Khaira, Hind., Khaira- 

ghacb, Beno., Acacia catechu, Willd. 
Khi^n, sue, cho of Ravi, Pyrus mains, Linn. 
Khajur, Hind., Phoenix sylvestris, Roxh. 
Khanak ul kalb, Ab., Strycbnos nux vomica, L. 
Khanam of Kanawar, Cedrela toona, var. serrata, 

RoyU, 
Khar, Hind., Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Kfaarao, Panj., Quercus semecarpifolia. 
Khardal, Ab., Salvadora persica, Linn. 
Khardalo, Sybi ac, Salvadora persica, Linn. 
Khareo, Panj., Quercus ilex, Ltim., also Quercus 

semecarpifolia. 
Khariz, Panjab, Cotoneaater obtusa. Wall. 
Kharid, Hind., Salvadora persica, Linn. 
Kbarlei, Panj., Tamarix onentalis, Z. 
Khamule, Hindi., Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Kbarpalu cherai, Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Khar pat, Panjab, Garuga pinnata, Roxb. 
SIharsiiu of Kananrar, Panj., Quercus incana, also 

Qoercas semecarpifolia. 
Kharwe, Pushtu, ipL of Cotoneaster baccillarit, 

Vem. 
Khatan, Panj., Quereua aemecarpifoUa. 
Khau, kohu, Panj., Olea europsoa, L. 
Kheir, Mahb., Acacia catechu, Willd, 
lUieBoa, Panjab, OotooMrter obivaa^ Wall. 
Khete, Mahb., Sapindiis, Spedes, 



Kbeu of Munipur,Melanorrh»ausitatisaima, Wall, 
Khew, SiNDi, Bignonia undulata, Roxh, 
Khilaf-i-balkhi, Hind., Saliz babylonica, Linn. 
Khilara of Kumaon, Panj., Wrightia molissiipa, 

l^all. 
Rhilawa, Panj., Wrightia molissima, Wall. 
Khinjak, Pushtu, Pistacia terebinthus. 
Khircha, Pusht., Grewia betuhefoiia, Ju$it, 
Khishing of Kanawar, Cedrela toona, var. serrata, 

Royle, 
Khista, Prunus armeniaca, moist fruit. 
Khubani, Prunus armeniaca, dried fruit. 
Khubara, Panjab, Ehretia aspera. 
Khulain ; kz^in ; papri, Panjab, Ulmos integri- 

folia, Roxh. 
Khurreek, Hind., also Khurruk, Hind., Cdtia 

tetandra. 

Khurseng, Mahb., Bignonia xylocarpa, Roxh. 

Khwa, Eng., Tamarix orientaus, L. 

Khwaga wala, Pushtu, Salix caprea, Linn, 

Khwarech, Trans- Indus, Acacia catechu, Willd, 

Khyar-i-chembir, Pbbs., Cassia fistula, Linn. 

Khyong-youk, Bubh., Garuga pinnajta, Roxb, 

Khoura, Bkn., Sonneratia apetala, £uch. 

Kiat of Chenab, Pyrus variolosa, Wall, 

Kichakai, Tbl., Bambusa. 

Kichal, Hind.. Bark of Acacia arabica, Willd. 

Kicha virigi chettu, Tel., Cordia latifolia, Roxh. 

Kichidi, Tel., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 

Kierka, Beng., Carallia lucida, Roxh. 

Kikar. Hind., Acacia arabica, Willd., also Aca- 
cia ieucophloea, Willd. 

Kikar ka Gond, Hind.. Gum of Acacia arabica. 

Kikkar, Hind., Bark of Acacia arabica, Willd. 

Kilai, Dhauladdar Range, Cedrus deodara, Loiid, 

Kilar of Pangi, Fothergillia involucrata. 

Kilawa, Panj., Wrightia molissima, Wall. 

Kilgatch, Hind., Csesalpinia sepiaria, Roxb. 

Kilia of Celebes, Broussonetia papyrifera. Vent. 

Kiluvy, Tah., of Ceylon, Protium caudatum, 
W.^A. 

Kimsukamu, Tel., Butea frondosa, Roxb, 
Kirau, Hind., Morua serrata. 
Kin, Beng., Diospyros tomentosa, Roxb, 
Kinaka, Beng., Butea frondosa, Roxb., W. ds A, 
Kin^hena, Can., Cocos nucifera, I^nn. 
Kinjalkamu, Sans., Mesua ferrea, Linn., DC 
Kinnemon, HEB.,Ciunamomum zeylanicum, Neef, 
Kinnu, Panjab, Diospyros tomenCoaa, Boxb. 
Kioch, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata. Wall, 
Kin kong, Singh., Walsura piscidia, Roxh. 
Kiripelle, Singh., Ficus iudica, Linn,, Roxb. 
Kirki of Kangra, Celtis caucaaica, Wtllde: 
Kirni, Can., Cantbiumparviflorum, Lam, 
Kimi, DuK., Mahb., Mimusops hexandrua, Roxh, 
Kirra, Pushtu, Capparis aphylla, Ros^. 
Kirri-walla-gass, Sing., llolarrhena mitia, i2, Br, 
Kirsaru, Gondi, Nyctanthes arbor tristis, Linn, 
Kisna agaru, Siam., Eagle wood. 
Kitchili maram, Tam., Citrus aurantium, Linn, 
Kitbu of Chenab, Pyrus variolosa, Wall. 
Kitla. Chenab, Panj., Acer creticum, Linn. 
Kittul also Kitul, Singh., oi Ceylon, Caryota 

urens, Linn, 
Kiu, Beng., Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb. 
Kinamon, Gb., Cinoamomuxn ze^laoiciim, Ntits, 
Kje-yoh, Bubu., Yitex, Species, 
^laaie manum, Tam., Caaearia eUiptica. 
Klompan boerongyMAXAT., Stercpliafqetida, I4w» 
Klawi, Mauj^ Xrt9C»]i^ iatefriioliii, jCrvvi. 
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Knotted cassia, Eno.^ Cathartocarpus nodosus, 

Voigt. 
Koan, PAVJ.,Tamarix dioica, /2ojr6.,also T. gallica, 

Lintu 
Koata naga maram, Tam., Eugenia caryophylli- 

folia, Roxb. 
Koathoe, Bubm., Myristica, Species. 
Koathi naga maram, Tam., Eugenia jambolana, 

Ztam. 
Kobbari chettu, Tel., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Kobin, BrsM., Melicocca trijuga, McClelland. 
Eabo neela, Singh., Vemonia javanica, DC. 
Kochan, Panj., Cornus macropbylla. W<ill. 
Eodaga pida, Tel., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. 

Bt, 
Kodalo, Tel., Sterculia, Species 
Koda pana, Maleal., Corypba umbraculifera, 

Linn, 
Kodawah porasham^TAM., Chloroxylon swietenia, 

Roxh. 
Kodiaa ? chettu, Tel., Wrightia antidysenterica, 

R, Br, 
Kodisa pala, Tel., Wrightia antidysenterica, 

B, Br, 
Kodi yelo, Tam., Acacia tomentosa, Willd. 
Kodombo, Tel., Nauclea cadamba. Wall, 
Kodorka maram, Maleal., Tcrminalia chebula, 

Retz, 
Koebella, Sinqh., Aporosa lindleyana, Thw. 
Koela, Hind., Charcoal. 
Eoe of Ravi and Chenab, Alnus, Sp. 
Kogor of Panjab, Holarrhena antidysenterica, 

WaU, 

Koha, HiVD«, Terminalia arjuna, W. &- A. 
Koher of Salt Range, Sageretia branarethiana. 
Kohlenstofi, Ger., Charcoal. 
Koila mookree, Tel., Wrightia tomentosa, R. 

& Sch, 
Koish, Panj., Alnus nepalensis. 
Koit, Mahb., Hind., Feronia elephantum, Corr. 
Kokatie, Tam^ Xanthochymus ovalifolius, Roxb. 
Kokeem ? Mahb., Moorgul mara. 
Kokkita, Tel., Gardenia latifolia, AiL 
Kokoh, BuBM., Albizzia, Species. 
Kokonusse, Geb., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Kokos, Rus, Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Kokosnuten, Dut., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Kokum ? Mahb., Moorgul mara. 
Kola-koosoomoo, Uria., Schleichera trijuga, 

Willd, 

Kola mavah, Tam., Anacardium occidentale, Zrinn. 

Kola mukki chakka, Tel., Wrightia antidysen- 
terica, R. Br, 

Kola-poka, Tel., Areca catechu, Linn. 

Kolar, Panj., Bauhinia variegata, L., var. 

Kolcuttay teak maram, Tam., Premna tomentosa, 
WUlde, 

Koli maram, Tam., Olea dioica, Roscb, 

Kolinji maram, Tam., Citrus aurantium, Linn, 

Kolsa^ Hind., Charcoal. 

Komma che*ltu, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 

Kommi chettu, Tel., Stylocarpa webera, A . Rich. 

Konchona, Ubia, Fruit, Michelia champaca,£fiiin. 

Konda gogu, Tel., Cochlospermum gossypium, 
DC. 

Konda iilig^ Tel., Caryota urens^ Linn, 

Konda korinda, Tel., Acacia cassia, W. Sf A, 

Konda mamidi P Tel., Protium caudatum, W,^A. 

Konda manga, Tel., Gardenia latifolia, AU. 

Konda nimma, Tel., Atalantia monophyUa, JDC 



Konda palleni, Tel., Antidesma paniculatcim, R- 
Konda pama, Tam., Caryota urens, Linn, 
Konda panna maram, Tel., Corypha umbFacnli- 

fera, Linn, 
Konda papata, Tel., Stylocoryna webera, A, Biek 
Konda-poKa, Tel., ALreca catechu, Linn, 
Konda tangedu, Tel., Inga xylocarpa, DC, 
Kondricam, Tam., Yateria indica, Linn, 
Koncrilam maraiii,TAM.,Canarinm atrictum, J2oje6. 
Konk-koe, Bubm., Acacia, Species, 
Kon-nay-zow, Bubm., Heritiera minor, Lam, 
Konne maram, Tam., Cassia fistula, Linn, 
Konor, kanor, kanur. Hind, of Beas and Satlej, 

Pavia indica, Royle III, Him. Bot. 
Kon-zo-za-Ioo, Bubm., Heritiera littoralis, Aii. 
Kooda pallei maram, Tam., Holarrhena eodaga, 

also Nerium antidysentericum, lAun. 
Kookool, Tam, Commiphora madagascarensia, 

Lindl., Fl. Med. 

Kookoor choora, Beng., Pavetta indica,, .Linii, 
Koolgach, Beng., Zizyphus juguba, WUlde, 
Koolmara, Can., Calysaccion angustifolia. 
Koomala-gundi, Ubia, Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Koombee, Ubia, Careya arborea, Roxb- 
Koombha, Mahs., Careya arborea, Roxb, 
Koombook-gas8,SiNaH.,Terminalia^labra, W,fr A. 
Koomla, Mah., Cratssva Roxburghii, R, Br, 
Koon, Bemg., Schleichera trijuga, Willd, 
Koora, Mahr., Ixora parviflora, Vahl, 
Koorkapuli maram, Tam., Inga dulcis, Willde, 
Kooruk, Mahr., Cedrela toona, Roxfr., alao Oa- 
ruga pinnata, Roxb. 

Koosoombh, Mahb., Schleichera trijuga, Willde. 

Koote legree. Can.. Sapindus, Species, 

Kora man, Tel., also Koramanu, Tel., Briedelia 

spinosa, Willde, 
Koreda, Tel., Terminalia chebula, Retz, 
Koree, Godavery, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Kori of Kaghan, Quercus ilex, Linn, 
Kori-kowan, Mahr., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 
Korimi pala, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl, 
Korin-toware, Tam., Dalbergia latifolia, Roj^, 
Korivi pala, Circars, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 
Koro-monga, Tel., Averrhoa carambola, Xrtiiii. 
Korra, Tkl. f of Ganjam and Goomsur, Stiychnot 

nux vomica, Linn, 
Korra chettu. Tel., Schmidelia serrata, DC, 
Korunja, Ubia, Pongamia glabra, Vent, 
Kos-gaha, Singh., Artocarpus integrifoha^ Limt. 
Kosundra, Panjab, Bauhinia racemosa. Lam. 
Kotala-gas, Singh., Eugenia willdenovii, £>C, 
Kotoko of Ganjam and Goomsur, Strychnoe pota- 
torum, L, 
Kotti naga maram, Tam., Eugenia jambolana, 

Lean. 
Koul, Hind., Laums villosa. 
Koulmedvie, Singh., Calamander wood, Dioapy- 

ros hirsuta, Linn, 
Kouns mhoo, Bubm., Vatica, Species, 
Kowan, Hind, of Jubbulpore, Terminalia arjuaa, 

W. a- A. 
Kowta, Mahb., Feronia elephantum, Corr, 
Kowtee, Mahb., Hydnocarpus inebriana, VM. 
Krammal of Kanawar, Populns ciliata, WaU. 
Kranji, Malay., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Kripa, Bbng., Lmnnitsera racemosa, Willde. 
Krishna agaru, Tbl., Aquilaria agaUocha^ Roidf. 

Eagle wood. 
Krishna vrinta, Saxb^ Stereospennnm tnafcoleiis, 

W,Ic. 
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Eristna nimbtt, Sans., Bergera konigii, Liun, 
Knberakoshi, Tel., Stereospermum suaveolens, 

Enchan of Hazara, Abies smithiana, Wall- 

Eu chandanam, Tel., Pterocarpus santalinus, 

lAfin. 
Ea-chandanaHiHD., Adenanthera pavonina,Ztnn. 
Euchila, Beng., Due., Hind., Strychnos nuz 

yomica, Linn,, Roxb. 
Kacbila luta, Beng., Strycbnos colubrina, Linn, 
Eucbla, Hind, Strycbnos nuz vomica, Linn, 
Encbnar, Hind., Baubinia variegata, Linn, 
Endaka dornattaP Singh., Strycbnos nux vomica, 

Linn*, R(m^» 
Endda-vailoo, Can., Naudea cadamba, Wall, 
Euddu-kurandu-gas, Singh., Cinnamoioum, 

litssrefoHum, Tkwaites, 
Eoddom, Can., Nauclea parvifolia, Roxb. 
Eudia nim. Hind., Bergera konigii, Linn. 
Eudkee, Mahb., Hocomlia montana. 
Eudra Java, Teu, Putranjiva rozborgbii, WalL 
Eudrapdukbn, Tam ., Sterculia foetida, Linn, 
Eael of Sirmoor and Gurwabl, L*bim tser, Cbiti 

of Eanawar, Cbamba,&c., Pinus excelsa, Wall, 

Eu-e-la, Que, Cbarcoal. 
Enen-mon-nee, Bubm., Lagerstroemia, Species. 
Eukai, Pavj., Flaconrtia sapida, Roxb^ 
EukandrayJHBLUK, Panjtab, Acercreticum,Ztnn. 
Eukknr ; kukkiru ; kukur singbi, hkul, of tbe 

Pai\jab, KbuB acuminata, DC. 
Eukoft, Panj., Flacourtia sapida^ Roxb. 
Eukoor chita, Beng., Tetrantbera, Sp. 
Eukt reora, MahBh Bignonia undulata, Roxb, 
Eul, Bbng., Zizypbus jujuba, Willde, 
Eulasbin, also Washo of Sutlej, Rbus buckianiela, 

Roxb. 

Euldaban, Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Eulgul, Can., Diilenia scabrella, Roxb. 
Eulla kitb mara, Can., Ficus slomerata, Roxb, 
Eulli, Tam., Eupborbia tiracmli, Linn, 
Eulli kae, Cak., Ficus, Species, 
EuUooa, Bubm., Cerbera mangbas, Linn. 
EuUowa, Bubm., Lauras, Species. 
Eul-muUa, Maleal., Bambusa. 
Enmbala. Bubm^ Sonneratia apetala, Buck. 
Eumbay roaram, Tbl., Gardenia latifolia. Ait. 
Enmbbi, Tel., Careya arborea, Roxb. 
Eumbi, Hind., Cordia vestita, H,f. et T. 
Eumbuk P Sikgh«» Terminalia alata, Ainslie, 
Eumbulu, Malbal., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 
Eumbar, Pan J., Gmelina arborea, Roxb, 
Eumla-nebu, Beng., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Eurka pulie,MALBAL.,€ktrcinia cambogia,Z>e«rotM. 
Euncb or koisb, Pahj., Alnus nepalensis. 
Enncbun, Mahb., Baubinia purpurea, Linn. 
Euncudu nuna,TEL., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Eundar of Eumaon, Sborea robusta, Roxb. 
Eundarn, Hind., Hymenodyction ezcelsum, 

Wall. 
Eundol, Mahb., Sterculia urens, Roxb. 
Eundrikam, Tam., Boswellia glabra, Roxb. 
Eundur zucbir, Ab., Boswellia tburifera, Roxb. 
Eungur or kukker, of Mebra forest Hazara, 

Frazinns. 
Eiujar, HiKD., Sageretia brandre tbiana. 
Eunjaram of Travancore, Strycbnos nux vomica, 

Lmn, 
Ennji tundbe, &c., of Ravi, Rbamnus purpureus, 

Royle, 
Eunjul P Mahb., Terminalia alata, AinsHe, W. Ic, 



Eunkudu, Tbl., Eunkudu karra, Tel., Eunkudu 

wood, ANGLo-TBL.,Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl, 
Eunkumapuvvu cbettu, Tbl., Rottlera tinctoria, 

Roxb* 
Kunna, Bubm., Pierardia, Species. 
Kun-na-zcK>, Bubm., Heritiera minor, Lam, 
Kunncen, Bubm., Myristica, Species. 
Kunour, Hind., Paviaindica, Royle. 
KuDLsh, Sutlej, Alnus, Sp, 
Kunthi ? Bubm., Areca catecbu, Linn, 
Kunthrekum, Maleal., Boswellia glabra, Roxb. 
Ku-nu-nu, Burm., Sterculia, Species. 
Kura, pANjAB,Holarrhena antidysenterica, Wall, 
Kura-marthi mora, Can., Terminalia alata, Ains, 
Kuranj, Hind., Mahb., Honge, Can. 
Kurg, Pangi, &c., Celtia caucasica, Willde. 
Kuri of Kumaon, Holarrbena antidysenterica. 

Wall. 
Kurkatta maram,TAM., Zizypbus glabrata, Heyne, 
Kurkni, Jbelum and Eagban, Marlea begonifo- 

lia, Boxb. 
Eurkuni, Hazara, Gardenia tetrasperma. 
Kur kutila ? Hind., Sterculia urens, Roxb. 
Eurkutta wood, Ekg., Zizypbus glabrata, Heyne, 
Eurmeja? Hind., Galedupa arborea. 
Eurmul, Mahb., DiUenia pentagyna, Roxb., also 

Diilenia scabrella, Roxb, 
Eurpa* Mahb., Memecylon tinctorium, Kon, 
Kurre mara, Can., Diospyros ebenum, Linn, 
Kurrer^ Mahb., Tropbis aspera, Retz. 
EurrooP^y maram, Tam., Putranjva roxburgbii, 

Walh 

Eurrawa, Bubm., Laurus, ^/?c«««. 
Kurra-vaylam, Maleal., Acaaa arabica, \^illd€. 
Kursee, Tel., Eurseea, Tel., Amanoa collma, 

Baillon. . _, 

Eurugaha, Singh^ Cleidion javanicum, Jilume. 
Euruk, Hind., Garuga pinnate, Rox6. 
Kurakiti, Tel., Gardenia latifolia, ^i^ 
Eurundu, SiNGH.,Cinnamomum zeylanicum,Atfe#. 
Kurunj, Mahb., Pongamia glabra, Vent, 
Kurunja, Beng., Pongamia glabra, r^nj. 
Kurwan, Mahb., Cratcva roxburghu, R. JSr, 
Kurwul, Can., Diospyros, Species. 
EusharU mara, Can., Embryoptens glutimfera, 

Roxb, , _ . 

Ku shu of Ladak, Pyras mains, Ltnn. 
Kusnir, Beng., Ficus elastica, Roxb, 
Kusooilib, Mahb., Schleicbera trijuga, Wtlld. 
Kusturi pectuma, Tbl., Acacia farnesiana, mod, 
Eut, Hindi of Eumaon, Lagerstroemia parviflora, 

Eutrra,'SANS., Wrigbtia antidysenterica, R.Br. 

Eutajamu, Tbl., Wrigbtia anUdy sentenca, H.^r. 

Eutber, Zizypbus kutber. 

Eute mara, Can., Nauclea pamfolia, Roxb, 

Kutmurrah, Hind., Tetrantbera, /!^/>. 

Eutti or kutilai of Murree bills, Hazara, &c. 

Daphne oleoides. ^ 

Euvalam, Maleal., ^gle manndos, torr. 
Kuvidara, Sans., Baubinia candid^ var., also 

Baubinia variegata, Linn. . 

Euwari or puan of Kaghan, Ficus cancoides. 
Euyon, Burm., Tectona grandis. 
Euzzo, Bubm., Pierardia, Species. 
Kwun-ben, Bubm., Areca catechu, Ltnn. 
Eyaboka wood,ENO.,Pterospermum mdicvm^WaU 
Eyai-gyee, Bubm., Barringtoma speciosa, Lvm, 
Eyai-Sa. Bubm., Barringtoma acutangula, O^fn 
Eyamal of the Murree Wis, Odma wodier, Roxb. 
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Ryan, Tam., Eugenia willdenoTii, DC- 
Kyar ; kanyar, Hikd., Cassia fistula^ Linn. 
Kyau-thoo, Burm., Dipterocarpus, Species, 
Kya-ya, Bcirm., Mimusops elengi, Linn^ Roxb. 
Kya-zu P Buem., Terminalia chebula, Retz. 
Kydia angustifolia, Arn., Julostylis angustifolia, 

Thw. 
Kydia fraterna, Roxb., syn. of Kydia calycina, 

Roxb. 



Kye-zai, Bokm., Lauras, Spedti. 
Kyne, Burm., Vitex, Species. 
Kyoon-na-bin, Burm., rremna pyramidata, Wall, 
Kyoun-douk, Bttbm^ Bignonia, Species. • 
Kyumboe ? Borm., Gmelina arborca, Roxb. 
Kyur of Kangra, Holarrhena antidysenteriea. 
Wall. 
I Kyyar-chcmber, An,, Cassia fistula, Linn, 



La bhan, Parj., Fopuluseupbratica, Oliv. 
Lacoocha, Bread-fVuit, Ekg., Artocarpus lakoo- 

cha, Roscb, 
Lcnstari, Puwak, Singh., Areca dicksonii, Roxb. 
LaJbura, Pan j., Tecoma undulata, G. Don. 
La-gen, Jap., Arenga saccharifera, LahUl. 
Laggar, also baddi of Kandcr, Salt Range, Ehretia 

aspera. 
Laghunai, Pushtu, Daphne oleoides. 
La^^erstroemia microcarpa, Wight, syn. of Lager- 

stroemia parviflora, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
Laguniea Patersonia, B.U., .eyn. of Hibiscus 

patersonii, DC. 
La-i, Burm., Bombax malabaricum, i>C.| W.d: A. 
Lai, Pavj., Tamarix dioica, Roxb. 
Lai-bwai, Burm., Terminalia violata, McClelland. 
LaiLa, Pan j., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb. 
Lai and lainga, Panj., Tamarix gallica, Linn, 
Lain-bha, Burm., Bignonia, Species. 
La-i-zah, Burm., Lagerstroeraia pubepcens, Wall. 
Lakada-tarana, Sinoh., Gardenia latifolia, Ait. 
Lakara, Mahr., timber, Lakaru, Guz., timber. 
Lakhar also Titri of Chenab, Rhus acuminata, 
Lakra, IIihd., Timber. 
Laku-^hamma, Tel., Artocarpus lakoocba, Roxb. 



Laurns nitida, Aox6.,8yn. of Cinnamomumnitidum, 
Nees. 

Laurus obtusifolia, Roxb., syn. of Cinnamomum 
obtusifolium, Nees. 

Lawoloo, Singh., Sapota ? Species. 

Lawsonia inermis, Roxb., syn. of Lawsonia albi. 

Lawulu,SiNQH.,Chrysophyllum roxburghii, G.Don 

Leafless caper, Eng., Capparis apbylla, Roxb, 

Leafless euphorbia, Eng., Euphorbia royleana. 

Leafy mangrove, Eng., Rhizophora, Species. 

Lebuk of Avicenna, syn. of Cordia myxa, Linn. 

Legno del Brasile, It., Caesalpinia sappau, Linn. 

Legno di ferro, It., Iron wood. 

Legno rodie. It., Rosewood. 

Lehan, Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 

Lei, Panj., Tamarix dioica, Loxb. 

Lein Burm., Terminalia bialata, Wall. 

Lendya, Hindi of Central Provinces, Lagerstroe- 
raia parviflora, Roxb. 

Leno de rosa, Sp., Rosewood. 

Lepan, Burm., Bombax malabaricum, DC* 

Lepurandra saccidora, Nimmo, syn. of Antiaris 
innoxia, Blume. 

Lesser jack, ENQ.,*ArtocarpU8 chaplasha, Roxb. 

Lessura, Hind., Cordia myxa, Linn. 



Lai chandana, Dur., Ptcrocarpus santalinus, Linn. Let-htuk, Burm., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 



Lall kheir, Hind., Mahr., Acacia sundra, DC. 

Lallye, Mahr., Albizzia amara, Boimn., Benth. 

Lalo plant, Eng., Adansonia digitata, Linn. 

Lai paira, Bng., Psidium pomifenim, Linn. 

Lal-saffri-am, Hind., Psidium pomiferum, Linn. 

La moo, Burm., Sonneratia acida. 

Lanka sij, Beng., Euphorbia tiraculli, Linn. 

Larakata sringi, Tel., Terminalia chebula, Retz. 

Larga of Shahpur, Panjab, Rhus cotinus. 

Large-flowered Dipterocarpus, Eng., Dipterocar- 
pus grandiflora, Wail. 

Larger- wood apple, Eng,, -®gle marmelos, Corr. 

Lanx deodara, Cedrus deodara. Loud. 

LosonuHiND., Cordia obliqua, Willd. 

Lasre, Panj., Albizzia odoratissima, Benih. 

Lasrian, Panj., also Lasrin, Panj., Albizzia lebbek, 
Benth. 

fiasrin on the Ki«hn Ganga, Albizzia 8tipulata,i?oir. 

La-thou,BuRM., Wrightia Rntidysentcrica, R. Br. 

Laurus caryophyllus, Lour., syn. of Cinna- 
momum culitlawan, Nees. 

I^aurus cas^a, Nees syn. of Cinnamomum aro- 
maticum, Nees v £sen. 

Laurus cinnamomum, Andrew's Report, syn. of 
Cinnamomum aromaticum, Nees y. Esen. 

Laurus cinnamomum, Linn., s3m. of Cinnamomum 
ceylanioum, Nee,i. 

Laurus culitlawan, Roxb., syn. of Cinnamomum 
culitlawan, Nees. 

Laurus malabatbrica, Soland, syn. of Cinnamomum 
eucalyptoides. 



Let khop, Burm., Sterculia fsstida, Linn. 

Le toak, Burm., Vateria, Species. 

Let pan, Burm., Eriolsena hookeriana, W. ^ A. 

Leuri, east of Sutlej, Cupressus torulosa, Don. 

Leuri or suri of Sutlej, Juniperas exceka, B»e&. 

Lhandalaghuni, Panj., Buxus sempervirena, Linn. 

Lhim, tser, chiti of Kanawar, Chamba, &c^ 

Pinus excelsa, Waif. 
Limanza of Pushtu, Pinus excelsa, Wall. 
Li of Sutlej, Olea europsea, Liiiv,also Pyras mains, 
Liang-gaha, Singh., syn. of Blackwellia oeylanioa, 

Gardner. 
Libi libi, Eng., Cnsalpinia cmiaria, WiUde. 
Lichakhro also armura, phapharchof, of Kangra, 

&c., Coriana nepalensis. 
Lieng-mau, Burm., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Lign aloes, Eng., also Lignum aloes, Lat., Eagie- 

wood. 
Lignum colubrinum.^ Lat., Str)*chnoe oolubrioa; 

also Strychnos nux vomica, Linn. 
Lignum ferreum, Lat., Iron wood. 
Lignum vit» of Pegn, Melanorrhcsa usitatiimmfti 

Wall. ' 
Lilac, Eng., Melia azedarach, Linn, 
Lillun, Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Limonia bilooularis, Roa^., syn. of Sdetoatylik 

atalantoides, Blume. 
Limonia crenulata, Roxb. syn. of Limonia afidii- 

oima, L. 
Limonia monophylla, Roxb., syn. of Aitl«atia 

mtmopbylla, DV» 
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Luttonia immila, Bubbi., sjn. of Atalftniia mono- 

phyllt, DC. 
Lin, Pahjab, Cotonesster obtusa, Wall. 
Lingoa wood tree, £kq., Amboyna-wood, Pteroe- 

permnm indicum. Wall. 
Lippe^anghoru, SinoHm Charcoal. 
Liquid amber tree, Eno., also 
Lioaid storax tree, Eiro., Liquidambar alttngia, 

J^luiM, 
Limi, Hi KB., Mimnflops kauki, Linn. 
Lisan-nl-aasi^, Aa., Wrightia antidysenterica, 

R. Br. 
Littna trinervia, Mo<my ^jn. of Litaiea zeylanica. 
Locnat tree, Eko., Hymensa courbaril, Linn. 
Lodar, Panjab, Symplocos cratsegiodes, Don. 
Lodduga, TxL«, Symplocos racemosa, Roxh. 
Lodh, Hind., Bbng., Symplocos paniculata, also 

S. racemosa, Roxb., also S. cratsgiodes, Don. 
Lodhar, Hind., Symplocos panculata. 
Lodhar of Kangra, Falconena insignis, Royle^ 111. 
Lodhoka sijhoo, Ubia ? Euphorbia tiraculli, lAnR. 
Lofty pine, Ekg., Pinus elcelsa, Wall. 
Loi, Pan JAB, Symplocos cratsgiodes, Don. 
Lolago, Tbl., rterospermum suberifolium, Ram, 
Lolan, Amboyn, CsBsalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Lolti, Panj., Syrin^a emodi, WalL 
XjoIu, Singh., Cordia myxa, Linn.^ Roxb, 
Lolugn chettu, Tbl., Loluga karra, Tbl., Pteros- 

permum heyneanum. 
Loikg-pointed maple, syn. of Acer caudatum. 
Ifoatar, Maijlt, Borassus flabelliformis, Linn. 



Lontarus domestica, Rumph^ tyn. of Borassua 

flabelliformis, Linn, 
Loodh ? Saks., P Cedrela toona, Eoxb, 
Looking-glass tree, Eno., Heritiera littoralis, Ait. 
Loon of Mehra forest, Hazara. Pynis, Sp. 
Loonoo-ankenda-gass, Singh., Xanthoxylon 

triphyllum, </«««., Roxb. 
Loquat, Vernac. Eriobotrya japonica, Lindhy, 
Lor, Pus B TIT, Ehretia aspera. 
Lotus of the ancients, Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Louz, Ab., Amygdalus communis, Linn, 
Louzan, Malay, Amygdalus communis, lAtm, 
Lu, Panjab, Symplocos cratngiodes, Don. 
Luagru, Tbl., Morinda tinctoria, Roxb. 
Luar, Panj., Tecoma undulata, O. Don, 
Luban, Bbng., Dub., Hind., Pbbs., Boswellia 

thurifera, Roxh, 
Luban, Hind., Sty rax benzoin, Dryander. 
Lukat, Hind., Eriobotrya iaponica, LindUy. 
Luki, Tbl., Vitex leucoxylon, Roxb, 
Lumbo, BuBM., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb, 
Lun or luni, of Murree hills, Cotoneaster baccil- 

laris, also Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Lunu madala, Singh. ,Stereospermum chelonoidea, 

W- Ic, 
Lunu midella, Singh., Melia composita^ Willde. 
Lurelaga, Tel., Limonia acidissima, L., DC. 
Lusora, Hind., Cordia myxa, Linn,^ Roxb,^ Fl. 
Luteo? Hind., Pierardia sapida, Royle, 
Lutiana, Assam, Alstonia scholaris, tt, Br. 
Luvunga, Bbng., Eugenia caryophyllata, Thun, 



Maal, Panj., Populus balsamifera, Linn. 

Maba bnxifolia, Pbbs., syn. of Ferreola buxifolia, 

Roxb. 
Macharla maram, Tam. of Ceylon, Mimusops 

elengi, Linn, 
Machilus glaucescens, Wight, syn. of Machilus 

macrantha, N. ab,, E. 
Mada chettu, Tel.« Avicennia tomentosa, Linn. 
Madalam maram, Tam., Punica granaturo, Linn. 
Madanu or shan of Kanawar and Pangi, Salix 

alba, Linn. 
Madar, Hind., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br. also 

CalotropiB procera, R. Br. 
Madatiya-gaha, Singh., Adenanthera paTonina,Z. 
Maddee, Tel., Terminalia paniculata, W. & A. 
Maddi chettu, Tbl., Morinda tinctoria, Boxh. 

also Morinda citrifolia, Linn.^ 
Madelkhon of Dioscoridcs, Commiphora madagas- 

oarenris, Lindl. FL Med. 
Madera del Brezil, Sp., Csesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Madhaka^ Sans., Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 
Madi, Can., Terminalia tomentosa, W. if A. 
Mad'hri, Tam., Timber. 
Madolgas, StK<}B., Garcinia echinocarpa, Thw. 
Mada karray maram, Tam., Randia dumetorum, 

Lam, 
Maella, Singh., Olax seyianica. 
Mi^arbaiia,.HxKi>.,Bambn8aarundinacea, Willde. 
Mageer, Mahb., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
MagbndMi maram, Tam., Mimusops elengi, Linn. 
Magul karanda, Singh., Pon^mia glabra, Vent. 
Ma-gyi, Bvbm., Tamsrindus indica, Linn. 
Mahadan, Singh., Calyvtrantiies cnmiiii. 



Maha-debara, Singh., Zi^^phus jujuba, WiUde, 
Maha ^nbo, Ubia, Oedrefa t^cma^ Roo^. 



Mahameda, Tbl., Erythrina indica, Lam, 
Maha nimba, Berg., Melia sempervirena, Roxb, 
Maha nooga-gass, Singh., Ficus indica, JUnn, 
Maha ratam Imla, Singh., Ixora parriflora, Vahl. 
Maha-siarabala, Singh., Tamarindus indica, Linn, 
Maha-takkada, Singh., Scoevola plumieri, Vahl. 
Mahomedan tooth-brush tree, Eng., Salyadoni 

indica, Royle. 
Mahonia nepalensis,/)^., syn. of Berberisnepalen- 

ais, Spr. 
Mahul of Kumaon, Pyrus variolosa, WaU, 
Mahwa, Hind., Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 
Mahwa, Grz., Bassia longifolia, Linn. 
Mahwal. Hind., Bauhinia vahlii, W. ^ A. 
Maida cnandna. Hind., Tetranthera roxburghii. 
Maila, Tam., Vitex altissima, Linn. 
Maiore of Tahiti, Artocarpus incisa, Linn,fil, 
Mairthee, Can., Terminalia coriacea, W, if A. also 

Terminalia tomentosa, W. i^ A. 
Mairthee ? ? Mahb., Terminalia glabra, W. jf A. 
Maiva, Bubm., Grewia, Specie^. 
Majnnn, Panj., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb, 
Adakadoo chettu, Tel., Schrebera swietenioidea, 

Roxb. 
Makal, Panj., Populus balsamifera. Linn. 
Makandamu,SANS.,Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Makhur limbo, Maab., Atalantm monophylb, 

DC. 
Makkam, Tel. of the Nalla malkd, Schrebera 

swietenioidea, Roxb, 
Makooloo, Singh., Hydnocarpus inebriaiis, Vahl. 
Makse, Amb., Arenga saoeharifera,JUiitZ2,the Hair. 
Mai of Kanawar, Populus alba, L, 
Malabar blaokwood tr«e,Dalbeigia latifolia, ite& 
Malabar nut tree, Eng., AdhatMi 7aaicai iVesv. 
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Malabar fago palm, Eho., Gaiyota urena, Lmh. 
Halaca^ MIjlat, Emblica officuudis, G<JBrtn. 
Malai caurai, Tam., Canthiam nitens. 
Malai konji maram, Tam., Callenea excelsa. 
Mal-ailas maraniy Tam., fiombaz malabaricum, 

Malai taynga, Tam., Sterculia foliia digitatia, A int. 
Malakaamrool, Bbho., Eugenia malaccensU^Xinn. 
Malaka pela, Malbal., Psidium pomifenim, Linn. 
Malaviflccu populneua, {?ierf 7i.,Tbe8pesia populnea, 

LaTtL 
Mala-yaja, Sams., Santalum album, Liim.^ Eoxb, 
Mai burute or flowered satinwood, JSinoh., Chlo- 

roxjlon swietenia, Roxb, 
Maldung of Panjab, Ulmus eroaa ? also Ulmus 

pumila, alao of Eanawar.Ulmus Tirgat&,/2o«6. 
Malei averei, Tam^ Inga zjlocarpa,Z)(?., W.jfA. 
Mali elavu maram, Tam., Bombaz malabaricum, 

DC. 

Mali-jbun, Tbl., Bauhinia raoemosa. Lam. 
Mali vampu, Tam., Melia asedarach, Linn. 
Mal-kera, Sinoh., Ochna moonii, Thw. 
Mai kangunee, Mahb., Celastrus montana, Rottb. 
Malla, also kokni-ber, maraber, jhar-beri, zari, 

Hind, of Panjab, Zizypbus nummularia,TF.4'ii. 
Mal-naregam? Malbal., Atalantia monophylla, 

DC. 

Malfliiri of Panjab, Mimusops elengi, Linn. 
Malu, Tbl., Baubinia racemosa, Lam, 
Maluk, Panjab, Diospyros lotus, L. 
Malu-ramu chettu, Tbl., ^gle marmelos, Corr. 
Malvaregam,MALEAL., Atalantia monophylla,!) C 
Ma maram, Tam., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Mamari, Tbl., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Mambu, Malay, Bambusa. 
Mamidi chettu, Tbl., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Mampalam, Mal., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Mana, Mahb., Lagerstrosmia parviflora, Roxh. 
Mana of Trans-Indus, Pyrus malus, Linn. 
Manabira, Tbl., Hymenodyction ezcelsum, Wall, 
Manchee jamudu, Tel., Euphorbia tiraculli, Linn. 
Manda, Tbl., Randia dumetorum, Lam. 
Mandal of Kula, syn. of Acer caudatum, Wallich. 
Mandala, Pushtu, Amygdalus persica. 
Manda motuku,TBL.,DaTbergia oojeinensis, Roxh. 
Mandar, Pobt., Arenga saccharifera, Labtll. 
Mandar, Chsmab, Ravi, Acer creticum, Linn. 
Mandareh/TAM., Bauhinia acuminata, Linn.jRoxb, 
Mandata, Tbanb-Ikdus, Prunus armeniaca. 
Mandel, Rus., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Mandelu, Gbb., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Mandloo of Kumaon, Randia dumetorum, Lam. 
Mandorli, It., Amygdalus communis, Linn. 
Maneioga, Bubh., Carallia lucida, Boxb. 
Manga, Tbl., Randia dumetorum. Lam. 
Manggi-manggi ? Malay, Rhizophoramucronata, 

ZAtm, 
Mangifera axillaris, Lam.^ syn. of Buchanania 

angustifolia, Roxb. 
Mangifera glauca, BottL, syn. of Elseodendron 

glaucum, Fer9, 
Mangifera indica, Idnn., Soxb.^ Mango-tree. 
Mangifera montana, Iieyne, syn. of Mangifera 

indica, Linn. 
Manffifera oppositifolia, /2o«6., syn. of Cambes- 

sedea oppositifolia, W. ^ A, 
Mangifera pinnata^ Kmn.^ v^ of Spondias mangi- 

fen^ Pert. 
Manginm album, Rwmph^ syn. of Avicennia 

tomentoea,Zf nn. 



Mangium eaaeolare, Rjunpk^ syn. of Soimenftia 

acida, WiUtU. 
Mango, Eno., Mangifera indica^ Linn. 
Mangostana morella, Dearotut^ syn. of Hebraden- 

dron gambogioides. 
Mangrove, Ebq., Bruruiera rheedii, L. HeriL 
Manil kara, Maleal., Mimusops kauki, Lvm. 
Manilla tamarind, Eng., Inea dulds, Willde, 
Mani pungun, Tam., SapinduiT rubiginosus, Raxb. 
Manjadi, Tam., Adenanthera pavonina, Iamh. 
Manja kadamba^ Tam., Nauclea cordiiblia, Roteh. 
Manjal varnam, Tam., Psidium pyriferum, Littn. 
Manja pavatUy, Tam., Morinda dtrifelia, I^tiiii. 
Manja-pu maram, Tam., Nyctanthes arbor*tri8tiB» 

Ltnn. 
Manjati, Malbal., Adenanthera pavonina^ ZAtm. 
Manje kadambe, Tam.. Nauclea cordifolia^ Rash, 
Mai\)inate. Malbal., Morinda tomentosa, Heyue. 
Manna bebracia, />. Don,^ syn. of Alhagi mauro- 

rum, Tourne, 

Mannu also Ka of Hazara, Ulmus campestria, L. 
Manseni kotta, Tbl., Adenantliera payonina, JLtmi. 
Manu, Tbl.. Timber Tree. 
Manu« PANJAB,Ulmus erosa % also U. pumila,Pa^. 
Manugah, Sivoh., Ficus indica, Linn,^ Roxb, 
Manule of Kumaon, Randia dumetorum, Lanu 
Manupala, Tel., Wrightia antidysentericay R. 

Br. The bark. 
Maoo-ka-doon, Bubm., Nauclea cadamba, Wall. 
Ma-oo let-tan, BuBu., Nauclea undulata. WaU. 
Mapat-kabellal, Sihgh , Aporosa latifolia, lino. 
Ma-pat-kata-kala, Singh., BriedeUa moonii, 7%«. 
Mara Can., Malbal., Tree. 
Mara, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall. 
Maradu maram, Tam., Terminalia tomentosa, 

W.^A. 
Maral, marali, Panj., Mehan of Kulu, Ulmus 

campestria, L. also Ulmus erosa ? also U. 

pumila. Pall. 
Maram, Tam., Tree, Timber. 
Marari also Marar of Murree hills, Ulmus cam- 

pestris, L. 
Marazh, Panjab, Ulmus campestris, L. 
Mar chob of Persian and Pusntu, *^ Snake-stick.*' 

Staphylea emodi ? 

Mardah, Tam.. Terminalia paniculata, W. ^ A. 
Mare, Hind., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Maredu chettu, Tbl., £gle mannelos, Corr. 
Margang, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl. 
Marghand of Kanawar, Quercus dilatata, Lindl. 
Margosa tree, Eno., Azadirachta indica, Ad.^ Jum$. 
Maridu, Tel., Cratsva nurvda, JTacA., Ham, 
Marithondi, Singh., Lawsonia alba,£am. 
Marking nut tree, Eng., Semecarpus anacardinm, 

Linn, 
Maroodum tree, Anolo-Tam., Terminalia alat% 

Aintlie, 
Marre, Tbl., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Marri chettu, Tbl., Ficus indica, Linn, 
Martaban camphor wood, Laurus slanduUfera ? ? 

Wail. 
Maru, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lintll, 
Maruk, Mahb., Ailantus ezcelsus, /2o«5. 
Marudum maram, Tam., Termimdiadata, AintHt. 
Mam karang, Tam., Randia dumetorum, Lam, 
Marun, Panj., Ulmus campestria, L, 
Marutha, Tam, of Ceylon, Terminalia ^abnL 
Marwande, Pashta of waziriBtan, Vitex n^undo, 

L, 
Marwar, Panjab, Bauhinia racemosa, Lam, 
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Mami,PottT.. of Ceylon, Zizyphus jojuba, WiUde, 
Ma slioay of Moalmein, Bignonia stipulata, Roxh, 
Mas mom gaha, Sihgh., Adenanthera bicolor, 

Moon, 
Masne, Pavjib, PiBtacia integerrima, H.f, fr ^A. 
Mast tree, Ehg., Guatteria iongifolia, WalL^ 

W.ikA. 
Mathirshi, Pahj., Albiuia lebbek, Benth, 
Matti pal of the Kader, Ailantus malabaricns, DC. 
Maol of Chenab, Pynis kumaonensis. 
Maumea asiastica. Xtnii., Barringtonia spedosa. 
Maura, Pusthu, Pyms malus, Linn. 
Mava, Malbal., Mangifera indica, Linn, 
Mavalinga maram, Taic., Caillea cinerea. 
Mava-linga maram,TAM.,Schrebera swietenioides, 

Roxb. 
MayOiBga maram, Tam., Cratasva roxburghii, M, 

Br, 
Mavalingum^TAM.fCratflevanuryala, Buch^ Ham, 
Mavena, Can., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Mavi, Tel^ Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Mawa, also marwa of Salt Range, Vitex negundo, 

Linn, 

Mawil ghila, Hinn., Bauhinia racemosa, Lam. 
Mayan, Burm., Mangifera oppositifolia. 
Mayharie, Sans., Cassia aunculata. 
Mayi, Tel., Schleicbera trijuga, Willd. 
Mayngadi maram, Tam., Mimusops elengi, Linn. 
May-xa-lee, Burm., also Mazalee, Burm., Cassia 

iforida, Vahl, 
Mazer wood tree, £no., Isonandra gatta, Hook. 
Mea. Car., Caryota nrens, Linn. 
Medi chettu, Tbl., Ficus ^lomerata, Roxb, 
Mee, SiROH., Bassia lon^folia, Linn. 
Mee-an (bufiklohom) Milila, Singh., Vitex altissi- 

ma, Xtan. 

Meean milile, Sirgh , Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Meemini mara, Singh., Pithecolobium subcori- 

aceum, Thw. 
Meeyan mililla-gass, Singh , Vitex altissima, Linn. 
Melarancia, It., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Meleaca wightiana, fr<///.,8yn.of Amoorarohituka, 

W.^A. 
Melia azadirachta, Linn.^ syn. of Azadirachta 

indica, Ad. Jum. 
Melia bukaynn, Royle, syn. of Melia sempervirens, 

RoxJji. 
Melia composita, WiUde, syn. of Melia azedaracb, 

Linn. 
Melia sempervirens,/S'toaW2,8yn .of Melia azedaracb, 

lAnn, 
Melia saperba, Roxb. syn. of Melia composita, 

Willde. 
Melicocca pnbescens, DC., syn. of Schleicbera 

trijuga, Willd. 
Melicocca tr\|aga^«AM«., syn.of Schleicbera trijuga, 

WUld. 
Mel-ilow, Malral., Vitex alata, Boxb. 
Melle, Singh., Olax zeylanica. 
Melindi, Hind., Lawsonia alba. Lam. 
Memecylon ramiflornm, Lam. syn. of Memecylon 

tinctorium, Kon., W. jf A, 
Mendora, Singh., Isauxis roxburghiana, Wight. 
Mentns, MALBAii., Cassia fistula, Linn, 
Uvptifiakavof ififiKuMt^ G&bbk, Emblica officinalis, 

OcBrtn, 
Mer-dngi, Mahb., Spathodea arcoata, W. Ic. 
Mem, Panjab, Ulmoserosa? also U.pumila, Fan. 
Mespilns japonicus, Tkunb..^ syn. of Eriobotrya 

japonica, Lindley. 



Mesuanagaha, Gard. syn. of Mesua ferrea, Linn. 

Meteonis coccineus, Zotcr., syn. of Barringtonia 
aqutangnla, Gcert. 

Mha-ghai, Burm., Elseocarpna, Species. 

Mhan bin, Bvbm., Morinda bracteata. RosA. also 
Morinda ezserta, Roxb. 

Microcos tomentosa, <9ii»MGrewiapaiiiculata,i?i>ff6. 

Microelus roeperianus, W.^A.^ syn. of Bischofia 
roeperianus, Blume, W. Ic. 

Milila-gaha, Singh., Vitex altissima, Linn. 

Milk bush, £ng., also Milk hedge, Eng., Eu- 
phorbia tiraculli, Linn, 

Mililla-gass, Singh., Vitex altisssima, Linn, 

Mimasko, Burm., Rottlera, Species. 

Mimosa alba, Rottl., syn. Acacia leucophloea, Willd. 

Mimosa amara, Roxb. Albizzia amara, Boiv. 

Mimosa arabica, Roxb., syn. Acacia arabica, Willd 

Mimosa bigemina, Ztna.,8yn.IngabigRnma, Willd 

Mimosa biglobosa, Roxb., syn. of Parkia rox- 
burghii, O. Don. 

Mimosa cKa9L,Linn,, syn. of Acacia csesia, W. ^ A, 
' Mimosa catcchnoides, Wall., syn. of Acacia 

catechu, Willd. 
Mimosa catechu, Linn., syn.Acacia catechn, Willd, 
Mimosa cinerea, Linn., syn. of Caillea cinerea. 
Mimosa cinerea, Linn., syn. of Dichrostachya 

cinerea, W. S^ A. 
Mimosa coringera,Xtnfi.» Acacia latronum, Willde, 
Mimosa dulcis, Boxb. syn. of Inga dulcis, Willde, 
Mimosa elata, Roxb., Wall., syn. of Albizzia elata. 
Mimosa famesiana, Willd, syn. of Acacia £u*- 

nesiana, Willd. 
Mimosa famesiana, Boonh. syn. of Vachellia &me- 

siania, W. fr ^^ 
Mimosa femiginea, Roxb., syn. of Acacia fer- 

ruginea, DV- 
Mimosa flexuosa, Rottl, syn. of Albizzia lebbek, 

Benth. 
Mimosa indica, Poir, Acacia famesiana, WiUd.^ 

syn. of Vachellia iamesiana. 
Mimosa kleinii, Poir, syn. of Acacia tomentosa, 

Willd. ' ' ^ "^ 

Mimosa latronum, Koen, Acacia latronum, WUld. 
Mimosa leucophlaea, Roxb., syn. of Acacia leuco- 

phliea, Willd, 
Mmiosa lucida, RosA. syn. of Inga bigemina, 

Willde. 
Mimosa marginata, Lam., syn. of Albizzia odo- 

ratissima, jBenth. 
Mimosa microphylla, Roxb., syn. of Acacia myrio- 

phylla, Willd. 

Mimosa nilotica, Linn., vyn. of Acacia vera, Bauh^ 
Mimosa odoratissima, Linn.,syn of Albizzia odora* 

tissima, Benth. 
Mimosa pcdunculata, Roxb., syn. of Parkia big- 

landulosa, W. ^ A. 
Mimosa procera, Roxb., syn. of Albizzia procera, 

Benth. 

Mimosa pulcheUa, Roxb., syn. of Albizzia amara, 

Boivin. 
Mimosa sirissa, Roxb., syn. of Afcacia sirissa ? 

Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 
Mimosa speciosa, Jacq. 1 syn. of Acacia sirissa ? 

Buch. 

Mimosa speciosa, Jacq.y syn. of Albizzia lebbek 
Benth. 

Mimosa stipukcea, Roxb., syn. of Albizzia stipn- 
lata, Boiv, 

Mimosa atipulata, Ho«6.,syn. of Albizzia stipnlato, 
I Boiv. 
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Mimosa suma, Roxb,^ syn. of Acacia snina, Buck, 
Mimosa sundra, Roxb.^ syii. of Acacia sundra, DC- 
Mimoaa tomento8a,JRox6.,s7n. of Acacia toinentota, 
Mimosa tomentosa, syn. of Acacia leucophliea, 
Mimoea xylocarpa, Roxb. vyn, of Inga xylocarpa, 

DC. 
MimuflopB diflsectus, Sprimg^ syn. of Mimusops 

kauki, Linn, 
Mimnsops hexandra, Roxb^ syn. of Mimiuops 

kaaki, Linn. 
MimuBops kauki ? Kheerokolee, Uria. 
Miodhaf, Panjabi, Randia dumetorum, Lam. 
Miniley, Port., Katamanak. 
Minjulu, Can., Mimusops elengi, Linn, 
Miranda of Kangra, Dodonaea barmanniana, DC. 
Mirandu of Panjab, Elieodendron roxburghii, 

r. *• A, 
Mirri of Panji, Pinus gerardiana, WaU, 
Miswak, Pers., Salvadora indica, Rayle, 
Mitha kamaranga, DuK., Averrboa carambola, 

Linn, 
Mitba'tendu, Panjab. Diospyros tomentosa, Roxb, 
Mitbivao, Panj., Salvadora oleoides, Dne, 
Mi-thwa, BuBM., Charcoal. 
Moal of Sylbet, Vateria lanceeefolia, Roxb, 
Mochayet of Forskal, syn. of Cordia myxa, Linn. 
Modira kaniram, Malbal., also Modira canoram, 

of Rheede, Strycbnos colubrina. Li7in, 

Moduga, Tel., ErytbrinR suberosa^ Roxb, 
Moduga chetto, Tbl., Butea frondosa, Roxb, 
Moduga Yiiksha, Can., Erythrina indica^ Lam, 
Moga maram, Tam., Scbrebera swictenioides, 

Roxb, 
Mogilli, Tbl. of Circars, Morinda exserta, Roxb. 
Moba, Hind., Mahb., Honge, Can. 
Mobe-ka jhar, Hind., Bassia longlfolia, X^'iifi. 
Moh-ma-gab, Bubm., Gaiex, Speciei. 
Mobo, Mahb,, Bassia latifolia, Roxb. 
Mohru, Pah JAB I, Quercus dilatata, LindL 
Mobru, Panj., Quercus incana. 
Mohu, Bbnq., Bassia latifolia, Roxb, 
Moka yapa, TBL.,Stereospermum cbelonoides, W. 

le. • 

Molabra, Singh., Rottlera oppositifolia, Blume. 
Molucca tree, Eng., Aleurites triloba, For.xt, 
Mo-ma-kba, Bvbm., Salix tetrasperma, Roxb, 
Mom cbina, Beng ., Stillingia sebifera, WilUle, 
Moncbona, Macass., Arenga saccbarifera, LabiU, 
Monkey bread tree, Eng., Adansonia digitata, L. 
Monkey-faced tree, Eng., Rottlera tinctoria,i{ox6. 
Monocera munronii, Wighl^ syn. of Monocera 
glandulifera, Hooker. 

Modiya gaba, Singh., Huatenta zeylanica, Oard, 
Moocboo maram, Erytbrina indica, Lam. 
Moocby wood tree, Eng., Erytbrina indica, Lam. 
Moodilla, Singh., Barringtonia speciosa, Linn. 
Mookooroo karra, Tbl., Oordia myxa, Linn. 
Moona mal, Singh, Mimusops elengi, Linrt. 
Moone mal-gass, Singh., Mimusops elengi, Linn, 
Mootr mara, Can., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Moreda, TAit.,Bncbanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Mora-gaba, Singh., Nepbelium lonpn. Comb, 
Morali cbettu, Tel., Sponia orientalis, Voigt. 
Moreton bay chestnut, Eno., C/astanospemuim 

anstrale. 
Mori of Sylbet, Euonymus garcinifolia, Boxh, 
Morinda mudia, ^««.,MorindatomeBto8a, Heyne, 
Moroeda, Tam., Boswellia glabra, Roxb. 
Monin, '^jksiAB. Ulmus ero0a t dao U. pamik^ 

Pan. 



Moms papyrifera, Linn., syn. of Oroussonetia 

papyrifera. Vent, 
Mota bondm, Make., Lagerstnsmia rcgiatty 
Motaga, Tam., Erytbrina suberosa, Roxb, 
Moulvisia rubiginosa, O. Dan., 8311. of Sapindna 

rubiginosus, Roxb. 
Mountain ebony, Eng., Bauhinia acuminata^ 

Linn ., also Bauhinia variegata, Linn, 
Mountain jack, Eng., Artocarpus echinata, Roxb, 
Movi cbettu, Tbl., Eugenia altemifolia, Roxb. 
Moyi cbettu, Tel., Eugenia altemifolia, Roxb. 
Mudde doop, Can., Ailantua malabaricus, DC. 
Muddi, Can., Terminalia coriacea, W, jr J. 
Muddi chettn, Tel., Terminalia alata, JinsUe, 
Mududa, Tah-, Cbloroxylon swietenia, Romb, 
Muduga Tel., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Muen-phal ka>jbar, Hind., Randia dumetomm. 

Lam, 
Mug, Beng., Stereospermum suaveolena, W, le. 
Muffali mara. Can., Mimusops elengi, Linn. 
Muna, Hind.. Bassia latifolia, Roxb, 
Mukampala, Maleal., Alstonia icbolaris, R. Br. 
Mukodi, Tel., Scbrebera swietenioides, Roxb. 
Mula-buraka mauu, Tbl., Bombax mali^Muricuin, 

DC, 
Mulberry of Mebra forest, Hazara, Moroa, Sp, 
Mul-elavUp Maleal., Bombax malabaricum, DC* 
Mulili maram, Tam., Guatteria cerasoide8,Z>tt^. 
Mulia, Maleal., Xanthoxylon rhetaa, Roxb. 
Mulla vengay maram, Tam., Briedelia apinnaa, 

Willde, 

Muliu moduga, Tel., Erytbrina aublobata, Roxb, 
Muliu vangay, Maleal., Briedelia apinoaa, WiikU, 
Mulsari, Dux., Mimusops elengi, Linn, 
Mulu-eiavu, Maleal., Bombax malabaricum, DC. 
Mulugu cbettu, Tel., Morinda citrifolia, Linn,, 

also Morinda tinctoria, Roxb. 
Muluku, murukku, Tam., £r3rtbrina indica, Xom. 
Mumannai, Pushtu, Sageretia, Sp, 
M undara, Sans., Erytbrina indica, Lam, 
Mundiri maram, Tam., Anacardium occidentale, 

Linn. 
Mungil, Tam., B&mbusa arundinacea, Wiilde, 
Muni, Tam., Tel., Erytbrina suberoaa^ Roxb, 
Muni gangaravi, TAM.,Tbespesia populnea. Lam. 
Muni ver, Tam., Premna integrifolia, Roxb. 
Munnay maram,TAH., Premna integrifolia, Roxb, 
Munni kiray, Tam., Premna integrifolia, Roxb, 
Munroo of Kumaon, Quercus incana. 
Muntajiluga mokha, Tel., Seabania paludoaa, 

Roxb, 

Muntamamidi cbettu, Tel., Anacardinm occi* 

dentale, Linn, 
Muql, pRBS., Commiphora madagaaearens^ 

Lindl. Fl. Med. 
Murcholain Kumaon, Murraya exotica, Lian, 
Miu*ra vuttay maram, Tam., Hydnocarpua ine- 

brians, V(dil. 
Murraya konigii, Spreng^ eyn. of Bergen koni- 

gii, Linn. 
Murre manga maram, Tam., Spondiaa mangifera^ 

Fers. 
Murukka maram, Tam., Eiythiina indica, Lxm. 
Muruta-gass, Singh., LagerWoemia reainae,AMB^. 
Marutu-gaha, Singh., LagentraMnia regaMa, 

Roxb. 
Muaada, Tbl., Strychnoa nux Tomiea, lAiin> 
Muahti, Tbl., alao Mnahti ^aaga bm]^, Til^ 

Strychnoa nux Tomica, Lufm, 
Muai, Tel., Alphonaea lutea, B.f. 4r f. 
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lij Tbl., Strychnoe naz vomicft, Linn. 
Muskei, Fanjab, Hamiltonia sosveolens, Roxb, 
Mnttard tree of Scriplure, Salvadon peniea, 

Linn. 
Mnta karmnl, Duk., Dilleni* specioia, Tkunb, 
Matte, Cak^ Terminalia tomentofla, W. fr ^^' 

also TenniDalia coriacea, W, fr ^' 
Mnyi, Tbl., Alphonaea lutea, H. f. fr T, 
MuYvi, Tbi.., AJphonsea lutea, JJ. /. fr T, 
lijat va, BuBM., Grewia floribunda, WalL 
Uyank aook, Bubh ., Artocarpus, Species. 
ldj€L ja, BuBM., Grewia microcoa, Xinfi., W. 111. 
Mya ya g3ree, Bubm., Grewia floribunda, WaU. 
Myda lakri, Hinp., Tetrantbera, Sp. 
M yn, HiHD., Randia dumetorum. Lam, 
Myaak-gnau,Bi^BM., Duabanga grandiflora, WalL 
My-ouk-loke, Bubm ., Artocarpus lakoocha, Raxb, 
My-ouk-louk, Bubm., Artocarpus lakoocha, 

Roxb., W. Ic. 
Myouk-kyau, Bubm., Blaekwellia tomentosa. 

Vent, 
Myonk kyan, Bubm., Homalium tomentoflum. 
Myrica acria, DC.^ vyn. of Eugenia acris, W.frA. 
Jffyrtua bracteata, WiUdey syn. of Eugenia brac- 

teata, Roxb, 



Myrica pimentoides, Z)(7m syn. of Eugenia aerii, 
W,i'A, 

Myrobalanua bellerica ? syn. of Terminalia bele- 
rica, Ro9b, 

Myrobalanua citrina, Oaertn,^ syn. of Terminalia 
citrina, Roxb. 

Myrobalanua emblica, Bauhin,y ayn. of Emblica 
officinalis, Gcartn, 

Myrtus carvophyllus, Spreng, syn. of Eugenia 
caryopbyUata, Thun. 

Myrtus coromandeliana, Kam,y syn. of Eugenia 
bracteata, Roxb, 

Myrtus cumini, Linn,, syn. of Eugenia jambo- 
lana, Lam, 

Myrtus heynei, Spreng^ syn. of Eugenia brac- 
teata, Roxb, 

Myrtus latifolia, Heyne.^ syn. of Eugenia brac- 
teata, Roxb, 

Mjrrtus littoralis. Roxb, in £. I. C. Mus., Euge- 
nia bracteata, Hoxb, 

Myrtus pimenta, Linn., var. latifolia, Roxb,, syn. 
of Eugenia acris, W.ff A, 

Myrtus ruscifolia, Willde, syn. of Eugenia brac- 
teata, Roxb., W.fi- A, 

Mysore thorn, Eno., Cesalpinia sepiaria, Roxb. 



Na bai, Bubm., also Na-bhay, Bubm., Odina wo- 

dier, Roxb. 
Nadoong-gass, Singh., Dalbergia mooniana, Thw. 
Na-gaha, Singh., Mesua ferrea, Linn. 
Naga kesara chettu,TEL., Mesua ferrea,Irin9t. 
Nagal f Premna tomentosa, Willde. 
Nagara chettu, Tel,, Premna tomentosa, WiUde. 
Naga musadi, Tbl., Strychnos colubrina, Linn. 
Naga tumma, Tbl., Vachellia famesiana, W.fr ^'9 
Naga valli, Sans., Canthium parviflorum. Lam. 
Nag champa, Mahb., Mesua ferrea, Linn., DC, 
NagdaoD, otaphylea emodi. 
Nagee. Bubm., Pterospemium acerifolium, WUlde. 
Nagena putranjiva, Roxb., syn. of Putranjiva 

roxburghii. Wall. 
Na^n koora, Can., Taberneemontana dichotoma, 

Moxb. 
Nagkesar, Hird., Nag-keshur, Bbng., Mesua 

ferrea, Linn. 
Nagool, Tel., Premna tomentosa, WUlde. 
Naffranga, Sans., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Naja bfldli, Malbal., Bauhinia scandens, Linn. 
Nak or Nakh, Pyrus communis. 
Nakka neredu, Tbl., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb, 
Nakka-renu, Tel., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxb. 
Nakkera, Tbl., alsoNakkeru, Tbl., also Nakkeru 

wood tree, Ahglo-Tbl., Cordia myza, Linn. 
NakL Bbbg., Tree. 
Nali, Tel. of NaUa Mallai, Ulmus integrifolia, 

Eoxb. 
Nali kera, Sans^Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Nalla cbandro, Tel., Acacia sundra, DC. 
Nalla dudugu, Tbl., Uvaria tomentosa, Roxb. 
Nalla irugudu, Tel., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb, 
Nalla jidi chettu, Tbl., Semecarpus anacardium, 

Linn. 
Nalla mada. Tbl., Avicennia tomentosa, Linn. 
Nalla maddi chettu, Tbl., Terminalia tomentosa, 

W.i-A., also Termmalia glabra, W.frA. 
Nalla manga, Tel of Grcars, Randia, &9eeies. 
Nails muddee, Tbl., Maba buzifblia^ rers. 



Nalla regoo, Tsl., Canthium didymum, Goeri, 
Nalla regu, Tbl., Albizsia amara, Boivin. 
Nalla tumi karra, Tbl., Ebony. 
Nalla-tumma, Tbl., Acacia arabica, Willd, 
Nalla vavali, Tll., Vitez negundo, Linn. 
NaUa ulimera, Tbl , Diospyros chlorozylon, Roxb, 
Nalla urimidiL Tbl., Diospyros cordifolia, Roxb. 
Nalla yirugudu, Tbl., DaJbergia latifolia, Roxb, 
Nalli, Tbl., UhnusintegrifoUa, Roxb. Cor. PI. 
Nama, Amb., Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Namball paio, Malbal., Eugenia malaccensis, 

Linn. 
Namille, Tel. of NaUa mallai, Ulmus integrifolia, 

Roxb. • 

Nanah, Mahb., Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, Roxb, 
Nandu wood, ANGL0-SiNGH.,Fis8icalTx, B^n/Aam. 
Nang, Pabj., Comus macroph^Ua, Wall. 
Nang-ka, Malay, Artocarpus mcisa, Linn. Jil,, 

Jack wood, Eng. 
Nan{;-put, Himd., Bauhinia anguina, Roxb, 
Nanjunda maram,TAM., also Nan^unda wood tree, 

Anglo-Tam., Balanites egypUaca, Delile, 
Nan-lung-kyen, Bubm., Acacia arabica, WUld, 
Nannu, Mahb., Lagerstroemia regine, Roxb. 
Nan-tar-uk, Bubm., Liquidambar altingia, Blume. 
Naooru, Tbl., Premna tomentosa, Wiude, Roxb. 
Narabothu, Tbl., Eriolsena hookeriana, W.fC'^* 
Nara chettu, Tbl., Tetanthera, Sp. 
Naradidi vriksha, Can., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, 

Roxb. 
Nara epe, Tel., Hardwickia binata, Roxb. 
Naraga maram, Tam., Ehretia ovalifojia, W, Ic, 
Narang, Aeab., also Naranj, Abab., Pbbs., Citrus 

aurantium, Linn. 
Naranjas, Sp., Citrus aurantium, Linn, 
Narel-KB jhar. Hind., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Nargil, Malsal., the nut of Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Narsdlli, Ab., the palni wine of Cocos nucifera, 
Naui^lum, Sans., oil of Cocos nucifera, Linn, 
Narikel Bbng., Narikela, Sans., Nari-kera, Sans., 

C0GO8 nuctfera, Linn. 
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Naril, Guz., The nut Narilli, Duk.^ the palm wine 

of Gocos nucifera. 
Naringi, Hind., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Nareli, Panj., Tamarix orientalis, L. 
Narlingi, Tam., Albizzia amara, Baivin. 
Narrow-leaved sepistan, Eno., Cordia anguati- 

folia, Roxb. 
Narti of Annatom Island, Santalum album, Linn, 
Narul, Guz., Cocos nucifera, Linn.^ The nut. 
Nanivalli, Tam., Cordia angustifolia, Roxb.^ also 

Cordia obliqna, Willd. 

Narvala, Oak., Tam., Cratajva roxburghii, B. Br. 
Narvilli marum, Tam., Cordia rothii, Hcsm ^ Sch. 
Naryepa, Tel., Hardwickia binata, Roxb. 
Na-sa-phiu, Bubm., Pterocarpus sautalinus, Linn. 
Nas bans, Hind., Bambusa arundinacea, Willds. 
Nasba, Burm., Phyllanthus, Species. 
Nashtar, Pers., Pushtu, Cedrus deodara, Loud. 
Nashtar or Nakhtar, Panj., Pinus longifolia, 

Lamb. 
Naspati, Hind., Pyrus communis. 
Nassau of New Hebrides, Santalum album, Linn. 
Nastus strictus, Sm., syn. of Bambusa stricta, 

Roxb. 
Nastus arundinaceus, Sm., syn. of Bambusa 

arundinaceus, Willde. 
Nath*h, DuK., Timber. 
Nathur, Guz., Canes. 
Nattu y adorn maram, Tam., Terminalia cattappa, 

Linn. 
Nauclea cordata, Roxb., syn. of Nauclea coadu- 

nata, Roitb. 
Nauclea orientalis, Gartn., syn. of Nauclea parri- 

folia, Roxb. 
Nauclea parviflora, Pers., syn. of Nauclea parvi- 

folia, Roxb. 
Naum papula, Tel., Cantbium didymum. Gcert. 
Nauru, Tel., Premna tomentosa, Willde. 
Naurei, Tam., Eugenia caryopbyllifolia, Roxb, 
Navara, Tel., Ulmus inteffrifolia, Roxb. 
Navili, Txl., of Nalla malla, Ulmus integrifolia, 

Roxb. 
Navuru, Tel., Premna tomentosa, Willde, 
Naw, SiNOH., Iron wood. 
Nawa, Amb., Arenga saccharifera, Labill. 
Nawel busi eragu, Tel., Vitex arborea, Roxb. 
Nawell maram, Tam., Eugenia jambolana, Lam., 

also Eugenia caryopbyllifolia, Roxb. 
Nebissi, Tanna Islands, Santalum album, Linn. 
Nedun, Sinqh., Dalbergia lanceolaria, Linn. fit. 
Neembara JVIahe^ Melia composita, Willde. 
Neerangi, Can., Poinciana elata, Linn. 
Necr kuddembay maram, Tam., Nauclea parvi- 

folia, Roxb, 

Neehka, Maleal,, Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Nekki bekkar, Panjab, Grewia rothii, DC- 
Nela jami, Tel., Acacia cineraria. Willd. 
Nelkar, Panjab, Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb, 
Nellajidi, ,Tbl., Semecarpus anacardium, Linn. 
Nella Kalavalu, Tel-, Honge, Can. 
Nella-renga,*1*l? Albizzia amara, Boivin. 
Nelli chettu, Tel., Premna latifolia, Roxb. 
Nelli^gass, Singh., Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. 
Nellikai, Tam., Emblica officinalis, Gartn, 
Nelli mara, Caet., Nelli maram, Tam., Emblica 

officinalis, Gartn. 
Nemmi chettu, Tel., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxb, 
Nendoon, Singh., Dalbergia lanceolaria, Linn. f. 
Neoza, Hind, in Kumaon, Neoza or chilgoza of 

Chira. Pinus gerardina. 



Neoza chilffhoza, Elphin, syn. of Pinus gerardi- 

ana, Wall. 
Nepera, Singh., the wood of Caryota urens lAun. 
Nera, Malay, Borassus flabelliformis, Linn. 
Neradi, Tel., Eugenia jambolana, Xom., Roxb, 
Nerasi, Tel., Elirodendron roxburghii, W.& A. 
Neredi Tel., also Neredn chettu, Tel., also 

Neredu manu, Tel., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, 

Roxb. 
Nerj^undi, Beng., Vitex n^undo, lifOL 
Nenja dichotoma, Roxb.^ syn. of Elaeodcndron 

roxburghii, W. ^ A. 
Nerium antidysentericum, 2^'jm., syn. of Wrightia 

antidysenterica, R. Br. 
Nerium coccineum, Roxb., syn. of Wrightia 

coccinea, Sinu. 

Nerium indicum, Mill, also N. odomm, Att.y 

Nerium oleander, Lonr.^ syn. of Nerium odora- 

tum, Loan. 
Nerium tinctorium, Roxb., syn. of Wrightia 

tinctoria, R. Brown, 
Nerium tomentosum, Roxb., syn. of Wrightia 

tomentosa, R. Sf Sch. 

Netavil maram, Tam., Antiaris innoxia, Blume. 

Nettle tree, Eng., Celtis caucasica, Willde. 

Xe-ur, in Kotgarh, Cupressus torulosa, Don, 

Neval adugu manu, Tel., Vitex arborea, Roxb. 

Neva-ledi, Tel., Vitex leucoxylon, Roxb. 

New Zealand teak, Eng., Vitex littoralis. 

Neya dasse-gass, Singh., Eurya japonica, Tkunb. 

Naga thiu-^ee, Burm., Ficus cordifolia, 

Ngoo-tha, fiuBM., Cassia, Species, 

Niat of Annatom Island, Siintalum album, Linn. 

Niato, Malat, Isonandra gutta, Hook. 

Nibong, Malay., Caryota urens, Linn. 

Nico-chaka, Sans., Alangium lamarkii, nwaites. 

Kigali, Panj., Arundinaria utilis. * 

Niggi, Panjab, Uamiltonia suaveolens, Roxb. 

NiUke-mara, Can., Emblica officinalis, Gcertn. 

Nim, BENG.,Azadirachta indica, Je/ Juss. 

Nim, Hind., Mahr., Azadirachta indica. Ad* Juss. 

Nim, Hind., Mahr., Melia azedarach. Linn, 

Nimba, Tel., Azadirachta indica, Ad. Juts. 

Nimbamu, Tel., Azadirachta indica. Ad. Juss. 

Nirmuli, Hind., Strychnos potatorum, Z. 

Nirarlay, Tam., Eugenia jambolana, Lam, 

Nirgunda, Dux., Vitex trifolia, Linn. 

Nirija, Tel., Elseodendron roxburghii, W.^A. 

Nirmali, Beng., Hind., Mahr., Strychnos pota- 
torum. 

Nirmul, Hind., Strychnos potatorum, L. Willde. 

Nir nodii, Tam., Vitex trifolia, Linn, 

Nir pongilam, Malbal, Spathodearheedii,&irff^. 

Nim jilugu, Tel., '.^Ischynomene aspera, Lam, 

Niru prabba, Trl., Calamus rotang, Linn, 

Nir yala, Malbal, Crataeva nurvala, Buch.,Ham. 

Nishinda, Beng., Vitex negnndo, LimL^ also 
Hind., Vitex trifolia, Linn, 

Nieinda Hind., Vitex n^;undo, Lum., also V. tri- 
folia, Linn. 

Niu of Sutlej, Alnus, Sp. 

Noas kooly Can., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 

Nsedun, Singh., fissical3rx, Bentham. 

Naerala mara, Can., Eugenia jambolana, Lam. 

Nolai Talai maram, Tam., Antidesma bunias, 
Spreng. 

Nolika chettu, Tel., Pterospermum heyneanomi 
Wall, 

Noli tali maram, Tam., Antidesma alexiteria. 

Noli Tali, Maleal., Antidemw bonias, Spnng. 
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Nongoliah; Ubia., Conocarpas latifolia, Roxb. 
Nonoa maram, Tjlm., Morinda citrifolia, Linn, 
Nevo of Nepal, fiuonymus garcinifblia, Roxb. 
Noondo-monde, Usia., Nauclea parvifolia, Roxb, 
Name, Bubm. of Tavoy, Castanea martabanica. 
Nowiee, Tel., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb, 
Nowlee eragu, Tkl, Vitex arborea, Boseb. 
Kacb, Pamjab, Fraxinns zaothoxylloides. 
Nokkeru, Tbl^ Cordia angustifolla, Roxb, 
Nulla kaka mushti, Tel., Diospyros aylvatica, 

Roxb. 
Nolla-ulemara wood, Anglo-Tel., t)io8pyro8 

chloroxylon, Roxb. 



Nulaeli jnaram, Tam., Guatteria cerasoides, Duval. 
Nulabima, Nep., Ehretia serrata, Roxb. 
Nuna maram, Tam., Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 
Numbar, Panj., Acacia leucophlcea, Willd. 
Nundi muna, Mahr., Lagerstroemia parviflora, 

Roxb. 
Nui\joonda maram, T am., Gardenia turgida, Roxb. 
Nur, Jay., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Nor miniak, Malay, oil of Cocoa nucifera. Linn, 
Nux-vomica tree, Eng., Strycbnoa nux vomica, Z. 
Nya, BuRM., Morinda exserta, Roxb. 
Nyaong-lan, Bubm., 8borea, Species. 
Nya, Kanawar, Alnus nepalensis. 



Oak, Eng.. Quercus incana. 

Ochna zeylanica, Lam., syn. of Gk)rophia angusti- 

folia^ Vahl., W. j- A. 
Oda sale, Tel., Vacbellia farnesiana, W. 4r A. 
Oepata, Malbal , Avicennia tomentosa, Linn. 
Ohia-ai of Sandwich Island*, Eugenia malac- 

censia. Linn. 
Oi, or obi of Kangra, Albizzia stipulata, Boiv. 
Oka, Tel., Areca catechu^ Linn. 
Ola of Panjab, Albizzia stipulata. Boiv. 
Olchi, or Aor of Kansra, Prunus domestica, Linn. 
Olea ferruginea, RoyJej syn. of Olea europsea, L. 
Olive, Eng.. Olea europsa, L. 
Ononis spinosa, Hasselq., syn. of Alhagi mauro- 

rum, Tourae. 
Ooday maram, Tam., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
Oodoga maram of Wynaad,Ba8sia longifolia,Ztn9t. 
Oosoorassa, Sinqh., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb. 
Ooloonantbri mara, Can., Stereospermum sua- 

yeolens, W. Ic. 
Oombur, Dux., Ficus glomerata, Roxb. 
Oonara mara, Can., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Oondi, Mahb., Calopbyllum, Species. . 
Oonoonoo-gass, Singh., Pygeum wightianum, 

Bhtme. 
Oonum, Hind., Pinus webbiana Wall, ff Lamb. 
Oppo8ite-]ea?ed mango, Eng., Cambessedea oppo« 

sitifolia. 



Oopupoma, Bsng., Qu. uppu ponna, Rbizophora 

mucronatat Lam. 
Ooroopa, Mal., Hopea decandra, Buck. 
Oosarika, Tel., Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. 
Ootali panna, Tam., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Ootradi ke munke, Dux., Elfeocarpus lanceaefo- 

lius, Roxb. 
Oranges, Fb., Orangen, Dut., Orange tree, Eno., 

Orange wood tree, Eng:, Citrus aurantium, 

Linn. 
Orchaka, Bbng., Sonneratia acida, Willde. 
Oreodoxa olcracea, Endl^, syn. of Areca oleracea, 

Linn. 
Oriental plane, Ehg., Platanus orientalis, Linn. 
Ornitrophe serrata, Roxb., syn, of Schmidelia 

serrata, DC. 
Orophea heyneana, H.f. et T.f syn. of Mitre - 

phora heyneana, Blume. 
Oruk of Sylhet, Machilus macrantha, N. ab E. 
Osyris peltata, Roxb., W. Ic, syn. of Macaranga 

roxburghii. Wall., W. Ic. 
Otaheiti apple tree, Eng., Spondias dulcis, Forst. 
Otthe, Singh., Rottlera digyna, Thwaites. 
Ouk-chin-ya, Bubm., Diospyros melanoxylon, 

Roxb. 
Ouk-khjdn-za, Bubm., Diospyros, Species, 
Ouk -sheet, Hubm., Mg\e marmelos, Corr, 
Oval-leaved fig tree, ENG.,Ficus benjainina,I^mn. 



Pabba, Mahr., Chickraaaia tabularis, Ad, Juss. 
Pabealao Chanun of Ohenab,Populus ciliata, Wall. 
Pachcha manu, Tel., Conocarpua acuminatua, 

Roxb. 
Pacha, Paja, alao paddam, Beas and Sutlej, Prunus 

puddum, Lindley. 
Pachehari, Trl., Dalbergia paniculata, Roxb. 
Pachimanu, Tel., Conocarpus acuminatus, Ro^. 
Pachonta, Can., Basaia elliptica, Dalzell. 
Pachoonda, Mahb., Capparis divaricata. Lam. 
Padal, also Sammu of Panjab, Stereospermum 

auaveolena, W. Ic. 
Padari, Tbl., Stereospermum auaveolena, W. Ic. 
Padel, Mahb., Stereospermum chelonoides, W. I. 
Pade narayan, Tam., roinciana elata, Linn. 
Padlu on the Ravi, Marlea begonifolia, Roxb, 
Padouk. Bubm., Pterocarpus dalbergioides, Roxb.^ 

alao Pterocarpus indicua, Willde^ 
P^owk-wood, Akolo- Bubm., Pterocarpus dalber- 

gioidea. 
Padri, Hind., Stereospermum chelonoides, W. I. 



Padriar, Pa^j., Bauhinia variegata, L. var. 

Padri mara, Maleal., Stereospermum chelon- 
oides, W. Ic, also St. suaveolens, W. I. 

Padrium of Panjab, Eisaodendron roxburghii. 

Padul, Mahb., Stereospermum chelonoides, W. I. 

Padul also purrul, Mahb., Stereospermum sua- 
veolens. 

Paengiri-kurundu-gass, Singh., Cinnamomum 
citriodorum, Thwaites. 

Paet-than, Bubbc^ Spathodea stipulata, Wall. 

Paghala mallie, Tam., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis, 

Pabaran kikar of Panjab, Acacia fametiana, Wiltd. 

Pahari pipal, Populus ciliata. Wall, 

Paidi chettu, Tel., Ficus glomerata, Jtoxb. 

Pailffi maram^ Tam., Careya arborea, Boxb, 

Pain-ga-du, Bubm., Acacia, Species. 

Pain-nai ? Bubm., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxb, 

Paira, Beng., Psidium pynferum, Linn,, Roxb, 

Pair cheronji. Hind., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb, 

Paia of Kotgurh, Cerasus puddum. 

Pakshu also xnunali, Panj., Populus nigra, L, 
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Pakua, PUNJAB, Euonymus fimbriaU, Walk 
Paku maram, Tam., Areea catechu, Idnn. 
Pala, Malbal., Alatonia scholaris, A. Br. 
Pala of Panjab, Picas glomerata, Rowh. 
Pala? Tam., Amaaoa patala, Thw. 
Pala, Tam., Tbl., Mimnsops hexandnu, Roxb, 
Pala, Tam., Tabenusmontana dichotoma, Roxb, 
Faia chettn, Tbl., Alstoiiia scholariii, R. Br, 
Pala chetta, Tbl., also Pala codija, Tbl., Wrightia 

antidyaenterica, R, Br, 
Palaepean, Bitbm., Sapota, SpeeUi. 
Pala garuda, Tbl., Alatonia scholarif, B. Br. 
Palam, Jay., Mangifera indica, Liim. 
Palang, Singh., Kurrimia ceylanica, Am, 
Falapatta, Malbal., Wrightia antidysenterica. 
Pala pundoo, Tbl.. Mimusops hexaadrua, Roxb. 
Palaa. Hind., Paiaaa, Sams., Palaaamu, Tbl., 

Palaaha, Sans., Palaai, Malbal., Palaao, Ubia, 

Butea firondoaa, Roxb, 
Palatu-gaha, Singh., Hemandia aonora, Litm. 
Palaya maram, Tam., Mimuaopa indica, A. DC 
Palararani, ANaLo-TsL., Wrightia antidyaenterica 
Palaya renu, Tbl., Wrightia antidyaenterica. 
Palay paUam, Tam., Mimuaopa hezandrua, Boxb. 
Palay wood, £no., Wrightia antidyaenterica. 
Palenga-gaaa, Simoh., Palenga ze^lanica, Thw. 
Pali maram of Ceylon, Mimuaopa indica, A, DC.^ 
palita mandar, Bbkq., Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Paliyara, Erythrina atricta, Roxb. 
Pallaa, Mahb., Butea frondoaa, Roxb. 
Pallay maram, Tam., Wrightia tinctoria, R. Br. 
Palle, Tam., Mimuaopa hexandnu, Roxb. 
Palma indica mtgor, Bumph,, Cocoa nucifera. 
Pidm-hout, DuT., Buxua, Box wood. 
Palmyra tree, Eng., Boraaaua flabelliformia, Linn, 
Palol, Singh., Spathodea adenophylla. 
Paloo, Singh., atao Paloo-eaaa, Singh., Mimuaopa 

hexandrua, Roxb. alao Mimuaopa indica, il.Z>(7. 
Paloaa, Pushtu, Panj., Acacia modeata, Wall 
Paluddar of Kaahmir, Kaghan, Cedrua deodara, 

Loud. 
Palurr of Chilas, Cedrua deodara, lAnuL 
Pama, Bubm., Lageratramia, Species. 
Pama, alao Talu, Panj., Jnnipema aquamoaa. 
Pamburu-gaa, Singh., Limonia miaaionia, Wall. 
Pamphoonea, Ubia, Stereoapermum chelonoidea. 
Pan of Murree and Hazara, Bhua cotinua. 
Pana, Malbal., Boraaaua flabelliformia, Linn, 
Panam maram, Tam., Boraaaua flabelliformia. 
Panam maram kattai, Tam., Boraaaua flabelli- 
formia. Linn. 
Panaaa cnettu, Tbl., Artocarpuaintegrifolia, Linn. 
Panatha, Bubm., Ijaurua, Species. 
Panarwodachi-maram, Tam., Calosanthes indica. 
Pana wood, Anglo-Taic., Caloaanthea indica. 
Panayala, Bbnq., Duk., Flacourtia cataphracta. 
Panchi, Tbl., Conocarpua acuminatua, Bognb. 
Pandiki, Tbl,, Kydia calycina, Roxb. 
Pandy-kyaA, Tam., Eugenia Willdenoyii. DC. 
Fanee juma, BBifci., Salix tetrasperma Roxb. 
Paneeyala,«BBNG., Flacourtia cataphracta, Roxb. 
Pang ah P Bubm., Terminalia chebula, Rett. 
Pangi of Lahoul, Quercua ilex, Linn. 
Pangla, Hind., Pavia indica, Royle. 
Pangra, Mahb., also Pangri, Mahb., Erythrina 

indica. 
Pania, Malbal., Eriodendron anfraetuoaum, DC, 
Paniala, Hind., Flacourtia eatmhracta, Roxb. 
Paniala^ Mal., ISriodendron anfraetuosum, DC, 
Panichekai maram, Tam., ;.Garcima glutinifera, 

Ainehc. 



Pani-chika, TAM.,Bmbryopteri8glatinifera, Roxb. 
Panichi maram, 1?am., Dioapyroa embryopteria. 
Panicled acacia, Ekg., Acacia leucophlcea, Willd. 
Pani-iika, Mal., Embryopteria glutinifera, Boxb. 
Pani ke ahumbali. Due., Yitex trifolia, Linn. 
Pani nai, Bubm., Artocarpua inteffrifolia, Linn. 
Pan jambool, Mahb., Jamboaa auidibUa. 
Panjirah, Mahr., Erythrina indica, Lam. 
Pannam maram, Tam., Boraaaua flabelliformia, 

Linn. 
Pannam ole, Tam., Cad(jan, Malay. 
Pannan, Panj., Populua alba, L. 
Pan-they-ya, Bubm., Vateria lanceolaCa. 
Pan-thit-ya, Bubm., Vateria lanceolata. 
Pannaa, Hind., Artocarpua integrifolia, Linn, 
Pao braail, Pobt., Caeaalpinia aappan, lAnn. 
Pao d' agila, Port., alao Pao d' aguila, Pobt., alao 

Pao d' aquila. Port., Eagle wood. 
Pao-de-cobra, Pobt., Strydbnoa colubrina, Linn, 
Pao de roaada, Port., Roaewood. 
Papar, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall. 
Papara pulia maram, Tam., Adanaonia digitata, L. 
Papatta, Tbl., Payetta tomentoaa. 
Paper mulberry, Eng., Brouaaonetia papyrilera. 
Papirree, Tbl., Pavetta tomentoaa. 
Pappar of Jhilam, Buxus aempervirens, L, 
Pappel, Gbb., alao Pappelhauni, Geb., Populua. 
Paprauff of Kanawar, Buxua aempenrirena, L. 
Papri of Panjab. Ulmua integrifolia, Boxb. 
Papri of Eumaon, Pongamia glabra, Vent, 
Papri of Salt Range, Buxus aempervirena, L, 
Papura, Hind., Gfardenia latifolia, AiL 
Papyriua japonica, Jjosn., ayn. of Brouaaonetia 

papyrifera, Vent* 
Papyrua aphearica, Ketmpf., ayn. of Sponia oricn- 

talia, Voigt. 
Paraaa, Hind., Butea frondoaa, Ro:^, 
Paraa, also kalakat, gidar ; dak, hart, of Jhelum 

and Kaffhan, Prunus padus, Linn, 
Paraa piptu, Duk., Theapesia populnea, Lam. 
Parawah, Bubbi., Garcinia, Species, 
Pargai, Quercua ilex, Linn. 
Par jamb, Mahb., Olea dioiea, Roxb. 
^arool, Bbng., Mahb., Stereoapermum anaTeolena, 

W. Ic. 
Parai badama chettu, Tbl., Amygdalua communis. 
Parai Tadam maram, Tam., Ajnygdalus ecm- 

munia, Linn, 
Partal of Kaghan, Jhilam, Chamba^ &e., Pinua 

excelaa, W^. 
Partridge wood of Loudon, Eng., Inga zyloearpa^ 

DC. 
Parumbay maram, Tam., Proaopia spidgera, Linn. 
Parunei, Panj., Quercua dilatata, LinaL 
Parunki>marah, Malbal., Anacardium oceiden- 

tale. Linn, 
Paruanaka, Sans., Elate sylveatria, Linn. 
Parwan, Panj., Tamarix orientalis, L 
Paser or Paaeri of Hazara, FothergilUa involnerata. 
Fash, Panjab, Euonymua flmbriata, WiUl, 
Paahi, Tbl., Conocarpua acuminatua, Roxb. 
Paspoo karami, Tbl., Nauclea cordifolia^ Roxb. 
Pasau-munna-kiray, Tam., Premna int^rifolia. 
Paatuwanna, Panjab, Grewia oppoaitifmia, Bnch, 
Patakhen, Panj., Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn. 
Patali, Tbl., Stereoapermum auaTeolena, W. Tc. 
Fatanga, San&, Tbl., Csesalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Fatee of Eumaon, Hymenodyction excelsum. 
Pat fannaa, Mahb., Artocarpua hirautay Lam. 
Fathiri maram, Tam., Stereoapermum chdon- 

oid^, W. Ic. 
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PSitbiiof Chamba hills, Lonicera qunquelocn- 

Iftris. 
Pat-kanda, SmoH., Macaranga tomentosa, W, Ic. 
Patta-dd, SufOH., Artocarpus, Speciet. 
Pattai, Tam., Mimusops faexandrua, Eozb, 
FMtang, Mahb., Himd., Cfesalpinia sappaD, Lirm. 
Pattiiigajy Hind., Caesalpinia sappan, Liun. 
Pattipariti, Tarn, of Ceylon, Gnazama tomento- 

nmif JH. B, 
Pattangh, Tam., Ccflalpinia iappan, Linn. 
Patulee, fisMo., Sari., Stereoepermum suayeo- 

lens, W. Jc. 
PaTetta, Singh., Pavetti, Tam., Payetta indica. 
Patwa Mawal, Txl., Baiihinia racemosa, Lam. 
Payani, Majcbal., Vateria indica, Xinn. 
Pear-shaped guava tree, Enq., Pndium pjrife- 

mm, Juan. 
Peda-kal-merara, Tbl., Gaaearia ovata, Raxb, 
Peda karinga, Tau, Gardenia latifolia. Ait. 
Peda yara goki, Tbl., Salvadora indica, Royh. 
Pedda ankndu chetta, Tbl., Wrightia antidjten- 

terica, E. Br. 
Pedda botukn. Til., Ck>rdia myxa, Linn, 
Pedda canrew, Tbl., Flacourtia sapida, Roxh. 
Pedda chilka daduga, Tbl., Miliusa yeWitina, ff, 

f. et T.y also Uvaria tomentosa, Roxb. 
Pedda danti, Tbl., Gelastrus montana, Eoxb. 
Pedda gumudu, Tbl., Gmelina arborea, Boxb. 
Pedda illinda, Tbl., Diospyros chloroxylon,i2o;r6. 
Pedda kaJa mesara, Tbl., Casearia^ Species. 
Pedda kalinga, Tel., Dillenia speciosi^ Thunb. 
Pedda kanarega, Tbl., Flacourtia sapida, Roxb, 
Pedda manu, Tel., Ailantus excelmis, Roab. 
Pedda neredn, Tbl., Eugenia jambolana. Lam. 
Pedda nowlee, Tbl., Ulmus integrifolia, Boxb. 
Padda pale, Tbl.. Mimusops hexandrus, Roxb. 
Pedda patseru, Tbl., Albizzia procera, Benth, 
Pedda are, Tbl., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn. 
Pedda sopara, Tel., Dalbergia frondosa, Roseb. 
Pedda ulunera,TBL.,Dio8pyro8 chloTOxylon^Eoxb. 
Peeloo, Mahb., Salyadora persica, Linn. 
Peemah, Bubm., Lagerstroemia regins, Roxb. 
Peena of Kanawar, Gynaion yestitum, DC. 
Peepul, Hind., Ficus reliffiosa, Roxb. 
Peetumma, Tbl., Vachellia famesiana, W. if A. 
Pedong, BUBM., Fterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Pehimbia-gass, Singh., Pteridopbylluni decipiens, 

Th. 
Pehimbiye, Singh., Rhus decipiens, W.ff A. 
Pein^-nai, Bubm., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Peini-mara, Maleal., Vateria indica, Linn. 
Pela, Malbal., Psidiura pyriferum, Linn. 
Pelen, Singh., Rurrimia ceylanica, Am. 
Pelou, Malbal., Gareya arborea, Moxb. 
F^ maram, Tam., Sterculia guttata, Roxb, 
Pemu, Tbl., Calamus rotang, Linn. 
Penary maram, Tam., Sterculia foetida, Zinn. 
Penata maram, Tam., Sterculia foetida, Linn. 
Penela, Singh., Sapindus emurginatus, Vohl. 
Pencil cedar, Eng., Juniperus excelsa, Bieb. 
Pen-lai-ung, BuBM.,Xylocarpusgranatum, Keen. 
Penlay-oong, Bubm., Xylocarpus granatum. Keen. 
Pen-lay-pyoum, Bubm., Xyloearpus granatum. 
Pentaptera anfrustifolia, Hoxh.^ syn. of Termina- 

lia arjuna, W.8f A.^ also of T. benri, W. ^. A. 
Pentaptera bialata, Roxb,^ syn. of Terminalia 

bialata. Wall. 
Pentaptera coriacea, Boxb.y syn. of Terminalia 

coriacea, W. ff A. . 
Pentaptera glabra, i?o«6., syn. of Terminalia 

glabra, W.^^A, 



Pentaptera oboyata, />C.y syn. of Terminalia 
glabra, W.dsA. 

Pentaptera paniculata, Roxb., syn. of Termina- 
lia paniculata, W. ff A. 

Pentaptera tomentosa, Roxb., syn. of Terminalia 
tomentosa, W. ^ A. 

Pente yeduru, Tbl., Bambusa. . 

Penti-tati cbettu, Tel., Borassus flabelliformis. 

Pepiliya, Singh., Aporosa latifolia, Thwaitee. 

Pepu, Tbl., Calamus rotang, Linn. 

Pera kai, Malbal., Psidium pyriferum, Linn. 

Perambu, Tam., also Perambugal, Tam., Calamus 
rotang, Ztnn. Canes. 

Perei pastawane, Pamjab, Fluggea yirosa, Ro^ih. 

Perena teregTain,MALBAL.,Ficu8 glomerata, Roxb. 

Perin jara, Mahb., Eugenia jam^lana, Lam. 

Perin todali, Malbal., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 

Persian lilac, Eng., Melia azedaracb, Linn. 

Persicon, Gbbek., Juglans regia, Linn. 

Peru chettu, Tbl., Auantus malabaricus, DC. 

Peru mara, Malbal., Ailantus malabaricus, DC. 

Peru maram, Tam., Ailantus excelsus, Boteb. 

Peru nagal, Tam., Eugenia jambolana, Lam. 

Petaioma altemifolium, Boxb.y syn. of Lumnitzera 
racemosa, Willde, 

Petan, Singh., Bauhinia tomentosa, Linn, 

Petarcura, Hind., Chaulmoogra odorata. 

Pethri of Kaghan, Juniperus squamosa. 

Fet-woon, Bubm., Berrya mollis. Wall. 

Peuplier, Fb., populus. 

Fey yapa, Tbl., Ailantus excelsus, Roxb. 

Peyara, Bbng., Psidium pyriferum, Ztnn. 

Pba bhan of Akyab, Bignonia stipulata, Boxb, 

Fbag also Phagura of Kaghan, Ficus caricoides. 

Phagwari, Panjab, Ficus caricoides- 

Fhala also Phalai, Panj., Acacia modesta, Wall. 

PhaljaofHazara, Murree, Populus ciliata, Fa//« 

Phalwarra, Hind., Bassia butyracea. 

Pbanera purpurea, Blh., syn. of Bauhinia yarie- 
gata, Linn. 

Phannas, Hind., Jack- wood. 

Phansi, Can., Mahb., Carallia lucida, Boxb. 

Pha-oun, Bubm., Osyris peltata. 

Phassie, Mahb., TAM.,Dalbergia paniculata, £o«6. 

Phedu or Fern of Chamba, Ficus roxburghii, Wall, 

Phemla, Sans., Sapindus emarsinatus, Vahl, 

Phet wood, Bubx., Grewia hooker^ McCl.^ also 
Grewia spectabilis. 

Phindak, Panj., CratcBgus oxyacantha, Xtnii. 

Fhilla, Panjab, Hamiltonia suayeolens, Uoxb, 

Phipni of Kaghan, Rhamnus yirgatus, Boxb. 

FhoBuix sylyestris, Boxb., syn. Elate s^lyestris,!! 

Phog, Panjabi, Calligonum polygonoides. 

Phul, Panjab, Hamiltonia suayeolens, Roxb, 

Phuldoo of Kumaon, Hymenodyction excelsum. 

Phul kanri, Hazara, Deutzia staminea. 

Phttllindah jamoon of Kumaon, Syzygium jam- 
bolanum, DC. 

Phulsa, Bbng. , Grewia asiatica, Linn, 

Phul-sola, Bkng., JEschynomene aspera, Ztan. 

Phulwara, Chbnab, Prinsepia utiliq Royle, 

Phunsi, Guz., Jack- wood. 

Phurili of Kashmir, Deutzia staminea. 

Phut of Kiighan, Murree, Lonicera quinquelo- 
cularis. 

Phyllanthus emblica,ZiiiB., syn. of Emblica offici- 
nalis, Gixrtn, 

Phyllanthus yirosua, Roxb.^ syn. of Fluggea 
yirosa, jSo«6. 

Pia-sal, Qvz., Buchanania latifolia, Boxb. 

Piasal, Due., Terminalia tomentosa, W.fr^' 
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Pia salu, Tbl^ Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxh, 

Fiak, Panj, and Spiti, AliiusnepalensiSjAluus^/?. 

Piaae, It., Deals. 

Picea khutrow, syn. of Picea webbiana, Lamb, 

Picea pindrow, syn. of Pinus webbiana, W jrL. 

Picea webbiana, syn. of Pinus webbiana, W irL, 

Pieng, Akyab, Irpn-wood. 

Pigeon pea, Eng., Cytisus cajan, Linn. 

Pibimbiya, Singh., Filiciam decipiens, Thw, 

Pila champa, Hind., Mahr., Micbelia nilagirica. 

Pila inaram, Tam., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 

Jack* wood. 
Pilavub, Maleal. Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Pilla marda, Tam., Terminalia chebula, Mdz. 
Pilla-marrada, Car., Terminalia chebula, Reiz. 
Pilchi, Pakj., Tamarix gallica, Linn.^ also T. 

dioica, Roxb. 
Pilkan, Hind., Ficus venosa. 
Pilu also Pil, also Tak, Salvadora oleoides, I>fie. 
Pin, BuBM., tree. 

Piuang, Malat, Areca catechu, Linn. 
Find! cbettu, Tel., Ficus asperrima, Roxb. 
Piney maram, Tam., Vateria indica, Linn. 
Piney varnisb tree, Ekg., Vateria indica, Linn. 
Pingadoo, Bubm., Inga xylocarpa, DC. 
Pingyat, Pan J., Cratagus oxyacantha, Linn. 
Pinibaru, Singh., Eugenia mooniana, Wi^ht. 
Pin-lay ka-na-zoe, Burm., Heritiera, A^fc««<. 
Pinna, Tbl., Bassia longifolin, Linn. 
Pinna nelli, Tel., Prenina integrifolia, Rosi^. 
Pinna P vara gogu, Tel., qu ? chinna Salvadora 

persica, Linn. 
Pinnare maram, Tam., Sterculia foetida, Linn, 
Pinnay maram, Tam., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Pinnay maram, TAM.X!alophyllum inophyllum,//. 
Pinni of Kafiristan, Pinus cxcelsa, Wall. 
Pinus dammara, Lamb^y sya. of Dammara orien- 

talis, Rumph. 
Pinus deodara, Roxb., syn. of Cedrus deodara. 
Pinus dumosa, Lamb., syn. of Pinus brunoniana, 

Wall. 
Pinus khutrow, syn, of Abies smithiana. Wall. 
PinuR morinda, syn. of Abies smithiana, Wah. 
Pinus smithiana, syn. of Abies smithiuna, Wall, 
Pinus spectabilis, Lamb^ syn. of Pinus webbiana. 

Wall. ^ Lamb. 
PioDpa, It., Populus. 
Piplostylis indica, Dalz, syn of Clausena indica, 

Oliver. 
Pishanna, Tbl., Maba buxifolia, Pars. 
Pishor of Kaghan, Fothergillia involucrata. 
Pisinika, Tel., Maba buxifolia, Pers, 
Pita-kara, Hind., Chrysophyllum roxburghii, 

G. Don. 
Pita vrikshamu, Tbl., Spondias mangifers, Fers. 
Fithecolobium biceminom, Benih., syn., of Inga 

bigemina, WiUde. 
Fithecolobium dulce, Benth., syn. of Inga dulcis, 

WilUe. 
Fit sal, Bbng., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Fit shala, Hijyd., ?t«rocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Fittosporum verticillatum. Wall., syn. of Pittospo- 

rum floribuiidum, W.Sf A. 
Piyala, Bbng., Bucbanania latifolia, Roxib. 
Fiya shal, Bbngk, Terminalia tomentosa, W. Sf A. 
Pla, Fanjab, Butea frondosa, Roai^. 
Planches minces, Fb., Deals. 
Flewane, Fushtxt, Salvadora oleoides, Bne. 
Flohierro, Sp.y Iron wood. 
Fodala-manu,TBL., Acacia catechu, WiUd. 
Foeechandia, Ubia, El«ocarpu8, Species. 



Pogada manu, Tel., Mimusops elengi, Linn. 

Poghada mullai, Tbl., Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

Pohn, Sea-dyak of Borneo, Tree. 

Pohun, Adang (Murut) of Borneo, Tree. 

Poibogulu, Tbl., Charcoal. 

Poinciania coriaria, Jacq., syn. of Ciesalpinia 

coriaria, Willde. 
Poison nut tree, Eno., Strychnos nux vomica. 
Poka cbettu, Tbl., Areca catechu, Liun, 
Po-kash, ^ANJAB, Fothergillia involucrata. 
Pokoh, Malay of Borneo, Tree. 
Polach of Panj., Albizzia odoratissima, Bentk, 
Pola also Pula, Kydia calycina, Boxb. 
Pol gaha, Singh. Gocos uucifera, Linn. 
Pollai, Tbl., Antidesma paniculatum, Roxb. 
Polpa di cassia, It., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Polyalthia longifolia, syn. of Guatteria longifolia, 

WaU. 
Pol^phema ajjjaca. Lour., syn. of Artocarpus int^- 

nfblia, Liun. 
Polyozus? maderaspatanus, DC, syn. of Stylo- 

coryna webera, A. Rich. 
Pomegranate, Eng., Punica granatum, Linn. 
Pomeranzen, Gbb., Citrus aurantium, Litm. 
Pomeranezu, Rut^., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Pomum adami of Marco Polo, Zizyphus juiaba. 

Willde. 
Pongoo, Tam., Galop hyllum bracteatum. 
Ponna cbettu, Tsl., Calophyllum inophyllum, 

Linn. 
Ponna, Malbal., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn, 
Ponnagam, M albal., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Ponnang cottai,TAM.,Sapindus emarginatua, VahL 
Ponna-pu, Tel., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn,, 

Roxb. 
Pon-padria maram, Tam., Stereospermum chelo- 

noides, W. Ic. 
Poo-arasoo, Can., Thespesia populnea, L<tm. 
Pooli pilla, Tam., Cinnamomum iners, Neee, 
Poonga maram, Tam., Pongamia glabra, Vent. 
Poon spar tree, Eng., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Poon-yet, Bubm., Cdophyllum, Speciee. 
Pooroo, Uria, Conocarpus latifolia, Boxb. 
Poounam, Malbal., Bassia latifolii^ Roxb, 
Poovutty maram, Neohelium longan, Comb, 
Popelier, DuT., Populus. 
Po-piah, Burm., Acacia, Species, 
Poplar, Eng., Populus. 
Populus, Lat., Populus. 
Porasa maram, Tam., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Porasham, Tam., Chloroxylon swietenia, Boxb. 
Porcupine wood, Eng., Borassus flabellifomxia, 

Linn. 
Poresh, Bbng., Thespesia populnea, Lam. 
Porilla sapara, Tbl., Dalbergia peniculata, Roxb. 
Portia tree, Eng., Thespesia popubiea, Lam. 
Poruwa mara, Singh., Canthium didymum, Giert. 
Posoqueria dumetorum, Boxb., syn. of Bandit 

dumetorum. Lam. 
Posoqueria longiflora, Roxb,^ syn. of Randia 

longiflora, Lnm. 
Posoqueria longispina, Roxb.^ syn. of Randia 

longisfuna, DC. 
Posoqueria multiflora, Bl., syn. of Randia longi- 
flora, Lam. 
Fosuku, Tbl., Schleichera trijuga, WiUd.^ Roxb. 
Fotari, Tbl. , Kydia calycina, RosA. 
Potu veduni, Tbl., Bambusa. 
PouJk, Bubm., Butea frondosa, Rotdb. 
Fou kodel. Can., JEgiceras iragrana, Ketn. 
Foak-pin,BiUBM»,Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
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Pounan^ Tax., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Poupartia mangifera, Blume, syii. of ISpondias 

inangifera. Pert. 
Prabba chettu, Tsl^ Calamus rotang^Xian. 
Prabbali chettu., Tbl., Calamus rotaiig, Linn. 
Preng, Jay., Bambusa. 
Prasti of Cashmere, Populus alba, If. 
Pride of India, Eng., Melia azedarach, Linn, 
Prita, Panj., Pinus gerardiana. Wall. 
Prot of Kangra, Marlea' begonifolia, Roxh. 
Prunus puddum, syn. of Cerasns puddum. 
PrunuB sebestana, Pluk., syn. of Oordia myxa, L. 
Psychodendron trifoliatum, Wall.^ syn. of An- 

drachne trifoliata, Eoxb, 
Pteridopbyllum decipiens, Thwaites, syn. of Fili- 

cinm decipiens, Thw. 
Pteridopbyllum decipiens, TTiw.^ Rhus decipiens, 

Wight and Arn. 
Pterocarpus biiobus, Dan,, syn. of Pterocarpus 

marsupium, Roxb. 
Pterocarpus hemiptera, Oart., syn. of Pterocar- 
pus draco, Zti/n, 
Pterocarpus officinalis, Jacq,, syn. of Pterocarpus 

draco, Ztna. 
Pterocarpus sissu, Roxb., syn. of Dalbergia sissoo, 

Jiaxb. 
Pterospermum canescens, Rojrb., syn. of Pteros- 

permum suberifolium, Lam. 
Pterospermum suberifolium, Willtle, syn. of 

Pterospermum heyueanum. Wall. 
Pubba, Maur., Chickrassia tabularis. Ad Jvss. 
Pucha cotta maram, Tam., Sapindus emarginatus, 

Vahl. 
Pudari, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxb. ■ 
Pudding pipe tree, Eno., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Puddowk of Tavoy, Pterocarpus indicus, Willde. 
Puhn, Bisaya, Lanun, Malay of Sjiniatra, Tree. 
Puial P HiND.,Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Pukandel, Tam., Tkjl., Rhizophora mucronata, Z. 
Puki tuma, Tel., Acacia latronum, Willd 
Pula mula elavu, Tam., Bombax raalabaricum, 

DC. 
Pulasa, BBN0.,Pula8 tree, ENO.,Butea frondosa,!?. 
Pulaspapare ka pbul, Duk., Flowers of Butea 

frondosa, Roxb. 
Puli shinta, Tbl., Bauhinia malabarica, Roxb. 
Pulia maram, Tam., Tamarind us indica, Linn. 
Pulim, Singh., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC^ 
PuUyam pallam, TAM.,Tamarindu8 indica, ZtnTi. 
PuUi, also Puli of Panjab, Kydia calycina, Roxb. 
PuUoua, BuBM., Oarcinia, Species. 
Pttllua, Mahb., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Pu maram, Tam., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Puna of Rawalpindi, Kaghan,&c., Ehretia aspera. 
Punag, Hind., Rottlera tinctorial Roxb. 
Punag, CAN.fCalysaccion longifoha, Roxb., Wight, 
Punaga^ Sans., Calophyllum inophyllum, Linn. 
Pundaroo, Tbl., Hymenodyction excelsum, WaU. 
Pungah ? Bdbm., T^auclea diversifolia, Wall. 
Pungum yennai,TAM.,Sapindu8 emarginatus, Vahl 



Punna of Panjab, Ehretia serrata, Hoxh. 
Punnaga, Sans., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Punnaga chettu, Tel., Calophyllum inophylluni, 

Linn. 
Punnagamu chettu, Tel., Calophyllum inophyl- 

lum, Liun. 
Punnagamu chettu, Tkl., Rottlera tinctoria, 2?o^5. 
Punra of Panjab, Ehretia serrata, Roxb, 
Pur, Tkl., Eriodendron anfractuosum, DC, 
Purede, New Zealand, Vitex littoralis. 
Purging cassia, Eno:, Cassia fistula, Zt'nn. 
Purgir cassie, Geb., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Puroos, Beno., Xylocarpus granatum, Ko^. 
Purple-coned, fir, Eng., Pinus webbiana, W. ffL. 
Purple mountain ebony, Eng., Bauhinia purpurea, 

Ztna. 

Pursa maram, Tam., Thespesia populnea, Lam, 

Pursing kai maram, Tam., Thespesia populnea. 

Purula, ^ND., Stereospennum suaveolens W. Ic. 

Pustul, N. W, Him., Abies smithaiia, Wall. * 

P-utaian, Hind., Putranjiya roxburghii. Wall. 

Putaili maram, Tam., Giyottia rottleriformirt, 
Griff., Tam. 

Puta-tanni maram, Tam., Careya arborea, Roxb. 

Putchald maram, Tam., Dalbergia paniculata, 
Roxb. 

Putchalay wood, Anglo-Tam., Dalbergia panicu- 
lata, Roxb. 

Putri, Hind., Siphonanthus indica. 

Puttang, Due., Csssalpinia sappan, Linn. 

Putta pala, Tbl., Ixora parvinora, Vahl. 

Putta pulow of Kumaon, Kydia calycina, Roxb. 

Putta thamara, Malay, Macaranga indica, R. W. 

Puvandi, Tam., Sapindus emarginatus, Vnhl. 

Puvandi cottay yennai, Tam., Sapindus emargi- 
natus, Vahl. 

Puvarasa maram, Tam., Thespesia populnea. 

Lam. 
Pu vu maram, Tam., Schleichera trijuga. Willd. 
Puwak, Singh., Areca catechu, Zt'nn. 
Puzzeen zwa, Bubm., Ternstroemia, Species. 
Pya of Akyab, Iron wood. 
Pyangado, Bubm., Inga xylocarpa, DC. 
Pyari, Singh., Pleurostylis wigntii, W. ir ^' 
Pyaru, S ngh., Pleurostylis wightii, W f A, 
Pyeng-k'ado, Bdbm., Inga xylocarpa, DC. 
Pyen-ma ? Bubm., Lagerstnsmia microcarpa, 

Sotd). 

Pyen-ma- phoo, Bubm , Lagerstroemia, Species. 
Pyen-ma- loat-gyee, Bubm., Lagerstroemia, Sp. 
Pyimma, Burm., Lagerstroemia. Species. 
Pykassie, Dut., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Pym-mah, Bubm., Lagerstroemia reginae, Roxb. 
Pymmah-nee, BuBM.,Lagerstroemia pymmah,Afc. 
Py-na-the, Bubm., Artocarpus, Species. 
Pyn-kado, Bubm., Inga xylocarpa, DC. 
Pyrrhanthus littoreus. Jack., Lumnitzera littorea. 
Pyrularia zeylanica, DC, syn. of Pyrularia wal- 
lichiana, A. DC. 
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Queen Lagerstrcemis, £kg., Lagerstroemia re- 
gime, Roxb. 

Querela, It., Oak. Quercus, Lat., Oak. 

Quercus baloot,(?r(^, syn. of Quercus ilex, Zt'nn. 

Quercus floribunda, Lindl,^ syn. of Quercus dila- 1 Retz, 
tata, Lindl. I 
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Quercus serrata, Roxb.,Byn. of Quercus prinodes 

Zt'nn. 
Quercus taxifiora, syn. of Quercus dilatata,Zin<//. 
Quinaria lan8ium,Zottr., vyn, of Cookia punctata, 
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Raane, Taic., at Batticaloa, of grain wood,AlBeo- 

daphne semicarpifolia. 
Raban, Panj., Chionanthiu, Speciett. 
Racha mamidi, Trl., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Rachcha manu, Tel., Xanthoxylon rhetaa, Eoxb. 
Racta-chundan, Sinoh., Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Racta chandaDa Saits., Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Racta shrava, Sant., Garcinia cambogia, Desrowt. 
Radami, Tam., Barrin^onia acutangula, Gtsrtn. 
Rademachia incisa, Thunb,^ syn. of Artocarpus 

incisa, Linn. fL 
Rag of Lahaul, Abies smithiana, WaU, 
Ragta faanay ? Can., Pterocarpus marsupiiun. 
Rai of Panjab, Abies smitbiana, WalL 
Raijamun, Hind., Eugenia jambolana, Lam, 
Raisin Berbery, Eng., Berberis lycium, RoyU. 
Raja jembu. Sans., Eugenia jambos, Linn. 
Rajain, Paitjab, Ulmus integrifolia, Roxh, Cor, 

Jrl, JF7. 
Rajain baree, Doab, AInus, 8p, 
Raiun, Hind., Mimuaops hezandrus^ Eoxb., Wlc. 
Rakhal phul ka jhar, Hind., Scbmidelia serrata, 

DC, 
Rakt chandan. Marb., Pterocarpus santalinus, L. 
Rakta chandanam,TBL., Pterocarpus santalinus, Z. 
Rakta ffandham, TEL.,Pterocarpus santalinus, L. 
Rakta-kancban, Beng., Bauhinia purpurascens. 
Rakta-simal, Hind., Bombaz malabaricum, DC, 
Rakta-shimlu, Bbng., Bombaz malabaricum, Z>C 
Rakto-chandana, Beno., Hikd., Pterocarpus 

santalinus, Linn, 
Rakto-shimal, Beng., also Rakto-simal, Beng., 

Bombaz malabaricum, DC. 
Ral, Hind., also Rala, Hikd., Shorea robusta, 

Roxb. 
Ram-babul, H., Mars., Acacia arabica, var. 
Rambaya, Malat., Metrozylon sago. 
Ramena pu maram, Stcrculia guttata, Roxb, 
Rameneia delle, Singr., Millingtonia, Speci^it. 
Ram-ffttoah, Beng., Hind., Caryota urens, Linn. 
Ram-julparee, Hind., StercuUa parviflora, Roxb, 
Ram tumbut, Marb., Flacourtia montana,^t6«on. 
Rana, Arab, Punica granatum, Linn. 
Ranai, Panjab, Euonymus fimbriata, WalL 
Ran-bor, Marb., Zizyphus glabrata, Heyne. 
Ran dal cbini,MAHB., Cinuamomum iners, Nees. 
Ran fannas,MARB , Artocarpus hir8uta,Zafn., also 

Art sylvestris, Gibson. 
Ranguna, Bng., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn, 
Ranjambool, Mahb., Eugenia caryophyllata, 

Thun. 
Ranjana, Sans., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 
Ranjana, Hind., Adenanthera pavonina, Linn. 
Ran-palai maram,TAM.,Spathoaea arcuata, W,Ic. 
Ran sirris, Marb., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth, 
Ranzuru, Panj., Plnus longifolia, Lamb. 
Rapo, Bugi, Areca catechu, Linn. 
Rara of Airfritsur, Randia longispina, DC, 
Rara, Panjabi, Randia dumetorum, Lam. 
Rarak, Malay., Sapindus emarffinatus, VahL 
Rari, Crbkab, Prin8epiautilis,12ovZ6. 
Rasamala, Malay, Liquidambar altingia, Blume. 
Rata-del, SiKOH., Artocarpus incisa, Linn. fil. 
Rata, G-horka, Tel., Zandiocbymus pictorius, 

Roxb, 
Rat-kihiri-ffaa, Singh., Acacia catecha, WUld ? 
Batkihiri, Singh., Statalum album, Xtnn ? 



Rattan, Eng., Cane, Eno., Calamus rotang, Linn. 
Rattan Eat, of Kagban, Andromeda ovalifolia, 

Don, 
Rau of Sutlej, Abies smitbiana, WaJl, 
Rau, Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Rauni, Panjab, Acacia leucophloea, Willd. 
Rayudana Tel., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Rawa-dara, Tel., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb, 
Rawan iddala, Singh., Wendlandia notoniana. 

Wall. 
Rawan, Singh., Wendlandia notoniana, Wall. 
Rebdun, Panj., Tecoma undulata, O. Don, 
Red-arghawan, Eng., Bauhinia yariegata,X., var. 
Red cotton tree, Eng., Bombaz malabaricum,Z>(7. 
Red ^uava, EMG.,'Psidiumpomiferum, Linn. 
Red jambo, Eng., Tha bya-nee, Bdbm. 
Red pymmaby Akolo-Bubm., Lagerstroemia pym- 

mah. 
Red sandal wood, Eng., Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Red Sanders wood, Eng., Pterocarpus santalinus. 
Red wood Eno., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Red wood tree, Eng., Adenanthera pavonina, also 

Pterocarpus dalbergioides, also Soymida febri- 

fuga, A d, Juss. 
Redemachia Integra, Thunb. syn. of Artocarpus 

integrifolia, Linn, 
Reen, Mehra forest, Hazara Quercus, Species. 
Resdawan, Pushtu, Panj., Tecoma undulata, G. 

Von. 
Regu chettu, Tel., also Regu manu, Tel., ZSzy- 

phusjujuba, WtlUe, 
Regutti, Tel., Capparis grandis, Linn, 
Reichardia decapetala, Roth.^ syn. of Cseaalpinia 

sepiaria, Roj^, 
Reine kohle, Gee., Charcoal. 
Rek of Kanawar, Amygdalua persica. 
Religiosa decipien8,Ty.|-it., syn. of Ifllicium deci- 

piens, Thjuj, 
Renca, Tel., Zii^phus jujuba, WUlde, 
Reodan, Panj.. Tecoma undulata, O. Don. 
Rem, Panj., Acacia jacquemonti, Benikam^ also 

Acacia leucophloea, WitUL 
Reunah of Kuniaon, Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Reunjah, Hind, of Central Provinces, Acacia 

leucophlcea, Willd. 
Reus, Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa. Wall. 
Reyla, Tel., Cassia fistula, Ztan. 
Rglta, Lod.y Tamariz gallica, Linn. 
Rghelta, Lod,, Tamariz dioica, Roxb. 
Rnamnus jujuba, Linn,, syn. of Zizjrphus jujuba, 

Willde. 
Rhamnus ner^a Spreng^ syn. of Elaeodendron 

rozburghii, W. ff A. 
Rhamnus nummularia, BuRM., Zizyphus num* 

mularia, W. fp A, 
Rhamnus trigynus, Don.^ Sageretia oppontifolia^ 

Brogn, 
Rhetsa manu, Tbl., Xanthozylon rhetsa, Roxb. 
Rhetsa maram, Tam., Xanthoxylon rhetn, Roxb. 
Rheyn, Mahb., Soymida febrifuga, Ad. Juss. 
Rhizophora candelaria^ DC.^ syn. of Rhizophora 

conjugata Linn.^ also of RhiEophora mucronata^ 

Lafn. 
Rhizophora caaeolaria, Xtrni., syn. of Soimeratia 

acida, WiUd. 
Rhizophora comicalata, L, syn. of .^gioeras frt- 

graos, Kofi. 
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Bhizophora cylindrica, Ao«6., syn. of Bruguiera 

parviflora, W.^- A, 
Rhizophora^ronorrhiza, Linn.^ flyn.of Bruguiera 

Eheedii, L. Merit, 
Rhizophora macrorrhiza Griff, syn. of Bhizophora 

mucronata, Lam. 
Rbizophora mangle, Xtnn^ syn. of Bhizophora 

mucronata, Lam. 
Bhizophora parvifiora, Roxb., syn. of Bruguiera 

parviflora, W. ^ A. 
Bhododendron puniceum, Roxh., syn. of Bhodo- 

dendroD arboreum, Sm., W, Jc. 
Bhododendron purpureum, Buch.^ syn, ot Bhodo* 

dendron arboreum, Sm. 
Bhus amela, G. Don., syn. of Bhus buckiamela, 

Roxb. 
Rhus decipiens, W, f- A. W. III., syn. of Pterido- 

phyllum decipiens, Th. 
Bhus integerrima, Wall, syn. of Pistacia integer- 

rima, H. /. ^ Th. 
Rhus juglandifolia. Wall, syn. of Rhus vernici- 

fera, Z)(7., also Bhus semialata. 
Rhus roxburghii, />(7., syn. of B. buckiamela. R. 
Bhus vernix. Thunb. syn. of Bhus vernicifera,i>C7- 
Ri, Panjab., Ck>tonea8ter obtusa. Wall. 
Ri of Kanawar, Pinus gerardiana, Wall. 
Riedelia velutina, DC. syn. Y iseoia velutina, W.Ie. 
Rikan, Pan J., Populus alba, Z. 
Rikul of the Panjab, Rhus acuminata, DC 
Hikunra of Jhelum, Alnus, Sp. 
Bin of Hazara, Quercus incana. 
Bing, Panj., Cratsegus oxyacantha, Linn. 
Bing, Pan/., Quercus incana. 
Bingah ? Bubm., Nauclea diversifolia, Wall. 
Bingal, Pan J-, Arundinaria utilis. 
Bin^o, Panj-, Cratsegus oxyacantha, Linn 
Binj of Hazara, Quercus incana. 
Rinsot of Kanawar, Eleagnus conferta. 
Bishta DuK., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Bissoa Ceylanica, Am., syn. of Sclerostylis cey- 

lanica, Wight. III. 
Bitah, Ddk., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Bitha, Hind., Sapindus acuminatus, Wallich. 
Bitha, Beno., Hind., Sapindus detergens, Roxb. 
Bithi-ka-jhar,HiND.,Sapindus rubiginosus, Roxb. 

also S. emarginatus, also S. detergens. 
Biti-gaha, SiNck., Antiaris innoxia, Blume. 
Biti-Ka-ihar, Hind., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Bitti-gaha, Singh., Antiaris innoxia, Blume. 
Biu> Panjab, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wall. 
Bivinia paniculata, Foritk., syn. of Salvadora 

persica, Linn. 



Bobinia mitis, Linn.y syn. of Pongamia glabra, 

Vent. 
Boble, Port., Sp. Oak. 

Bod bauhinia, £ng., Bauhinia scandens, Linn. 
Bohan, Beno., Soymida febrifuga, Ad. Juss. 
BohinL Panj., Tecoma undulata. G. Don. 
Bohitaka, Hind., Soymida febrifuga, Ad. Jwts, 
Bohuna, Beno., Hind., Soymida ^brifuga, A. J. 
Bobuni, Mahb., Soymida febrifuga. Ad. Juss. 
Bondeletia asiatica, Linn., syn. of Stylocoryna 

webera, A. Rich. 
Bontal, Jay,, Borassus flabelliformis, Linn. 
Bose apple, Eng., Eugenia jambos, Linn. 
Bosewood, Eng^ Blackwood, Eng., also Dalber- 

g^a sissoides, Urah., also Pterocarpus indicus, 

Willde, also Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 
Botan, Malay, Canes, Calamus rotang, Linn. 
Botangha^ Tel., Schleichera triiuga, Willd. 
Bottlera stylanthns, Thw., Podadenia sapida, Thw. 
Bouch, Bbng., Morinda bracteata, Roxb. 
Bowadan, Tel., Dillenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Boxburgh's Cassia, Eng., Catnartocarpus rox- 

burghii. 
Boyal walnut tree, Eng., Juglans regia, Linn. 
Bozen-holz, Gee., Bosewood. 
Bucto-kanchan, Beng., Bauhinia variegata, Linn. 
Budrachaj Tel., Elseocarpus tuberculatus, Roxb. 
Budrachai, Tah., Elsocarpus tuberculatus, i2ox&. 
Rudra challu, Tel., Elaeocarpus ganitms, Roxb . 
Budrakava,DuK.TAif.,El8eocarpusganitrus,12oap^. 
Budraksha chettu, Tel., Quazuma tomentosum, 

H.B. 
Budraksha shamba, Tel., Nauclea cadamba, Wall. 
Bukan or Bukhan of Panjab, Syzygium jambola- 

num, DC, 
Bukattana, Singh., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br. 
Bukh, Panj., Tamarix dioica, Roxb., also gallica, 

Linn^ also orientalis, L. 
Buknu, Panjab, Siyzygium jambolanum, DC- 
Bukto chandan. Beng., Adenanthera pavoninn. 
Bulla? also kith mara^ Can., Ficus glomerata, 

Roxb. 
Bumnar or rumal, or rumbal of Eangra, Ficus 

glomerata, Roxb. 
Bumom paio, Malbal., Punica granatum, Linn. 
Bumul of Kaghan, Ficus roxburghii, Wall. 
Bung chul of Kanawar, Syringa emodi, Wall. 
Bung chul, Panjabi, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall. 
Bunghun, Hinix. Izora parvifiora, Vahl. 
Busty soap- nut, Eng ., Sapindus rubiginosus, Roxb. 
Buttunjee, Guz., Pterocarpus santaSnus, Linn. 
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Saccopetalum tomentosum, H.f. Sf Th,, syn. of 

Uvaria tomentosa, Roxb, 
Sachang, Jav., Cesalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Sack tree, Eno., Antiaris innoxia, Blume, 
Sacred Indian fir, Eng., Cedrus deodara, Loud, 
Sadachoo maram, Tam., Grewia tilisefolia, Vakl, 
Sadura, Mahb., Terminalia arjuna, W.Sf A, 
Sselse maram? Tam., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Safeda, Panjab, Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 
Safeda, Panj., Populus alba, L., also Salix tetras- 

perma, P^xb., also Populus fastigiata, CLy also 

Populus nigra, L. 
Safed kikar, Hind^ Acacia leucophloea, Willd. 
Safed simal, Hind., Eriodendron anfractuosum, 

DC. 



Safed siris ? P Hind., Albizzia elata. 

Sagapu maram, Tam., Hymenodyction ezcelsum, 

Sage-leaved alangium, Eng., Alangium lamarkii, 

Thwaite^. 
Saguerus rumphii, Roxb., syn. of 'Arenga sac- 

charifera, Labill. 
Saguri maram, Can., Schleichera trijuga, Willd. 
Sagus konigii, Metroxylon sago. 
Sagwan, Hind., Tectona grandis. 
Sagwan, Span., Arenga sacchaiifera, Labill, 
Sagwire, Port., Span., Arenga saccharifcraJ^iiV^ 
Sahadra, Ubia, Tel., Trophis aspera, Retz. 
Sahigo Ubia, Terminalia glabra, W.fi' A. 
Sai of Chamba, Deutzia staminea. 
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Sai kanta, Beng., Acacia suma, Buck. 
Sain-babul, Bbng., Acacia tomentosa, Willd, 
Sair, Mahb., also Sairi, MAHB-,Bombax malaba- 

ricum, DC. 
Saj, Ar., Shorea robusta, Roxb. 
»Saj, Mabr. of Nagpore, Terminalia tomentosa, 
' W.§rA. 
Saj, Sein, Assein, Mahb., also Termioalia glabra, 

Sakar ? Hind., Santalum album, Linn, 
Sal, Hind., Mahb., Shorea robusta, Roxb. 
Sala, Sans., Tbl., Shorea robusta, Roxb. 
Salai, Hind., Boswellia glabra, Roxb.t W, ir A- 
Salai, Hind., Boswellia thurifcra. Roxb. 
Sale, Tel., Acacia planiferons, W. Sr A . 
Salix ichnostachya, W. /c, syn. of Salix tetras- 

pcrma, Roxb. 
Salla also Sari, Hindustani and Himalaya beyond 

the Pan jab, Pinus longifolia, Lamb. 
Sallur, Hind., Pinus webbiana, Wall. 
Salmalia malabarica, SchoU. and Endi, syn. of 

Bombax malabaricum, DC, W, Sf A. 
Salopa, UBiA,.Caryotauren8, Linn. 
Salsain-babula, Beng., Acacia tomentosa, Willd. 
Salvadora persica, £., syn. of Salvadora oleoides, 

Dne. 
Salvadora persica, Roxb.^ not .Ltnii., syn.of Salva- 
dora indica, Royle. 
Salvadora wightiana, Herb., Hook,, syn. of 

Salvadora indica, Roy\e, Roxb., W. Ic. 
Salwa, Ubia, Shorea robusta, Roxb. 
Samadera, Singh., Vitmannia trifolia. 
Samandar, phal. Hind., Barringtonia acutangula, 

Oartn. 

Samadara-gass, Singh., Samadera indica, Gmrtn, 
Sambrani manu, Tel., Parkia biglandulosa. 
Samgh'i-arabi, Pers., Acacia arabica, Willd. . 
Samme of Panjab, Stereosnermum suaveolens. 
Sampangam, Tam., Michelia rheedii, Wif^ht. 
Sampaghy, Can., Michelia champaca, Linn. 
Sampanghy, Can., Michelia rheedii, Wight, 
Sampanghy maram, Tah., Michelia rheedii, 
Wight. 

Sampenga chettu, Tbl., Michelia champaca, Linn, 
Samstravadi, Maleal., Barringtonia racemosa, 

Roxb, 
Samudra mara, Maleal., also Samudra maram, 

Tau., Barringtonia racemosa, /?ox6. 
Samya, Manilla., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Samyda canziala, Bvich., syn. of Casearia canziala, 

Wall. 
Sanalinga patta, Tel., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, 

Nee9. 
Sanatta of Rawulpindi and Salt Range, Dodonaea 

burmanniana, BG. 
Sanda-ku, Bubbc., Santalum album, Linn, 
Sandal, Hind., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandal, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Sandal abiad, Ab., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandale, Fa.^ Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandal-holz, Geb., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 
Sandalo, It., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandal Mifed, Pebs., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandal sakar, Guz., Santalum album, Linn, 
Sandal surkh. Pees., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn, 
Sandal wood, Eng., Santalum album, Linn, 
Sandan, Singh., Santalum album, Unn. 
Sandel, Duk., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sandel-hout, Dan., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 
Sanders wood, ENG.,Pterocarpu8 santalinus,Xtnn. 



Sandolo-roso, It., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linv. 
Sandra, Tel., Acacia sundra, DC. 
Sandulay ka jhar, Duk., Elate sylvestris, Linn, 
San^ar ? Prosopis spicigera, Linn., W,ff A, 
Sanjad, Panjab, Sanjata, Pushtu, Eleagnns con- 

ferta. 
Sankseur, Gond., Albizzia odoratissima, Benik. 
Sankhri ? Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Sanna neredu, Tbl., Eugenia jambolana, Lam. 
Santale-rouge,FB.,ENG., Pterocarpus aantalinaa,^. 
Santea, Rawulpindi and Salt Range, Dodonaea 

burmanniana, DC 

Sanura of Panjab, Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Saparg, Malay, Cesalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Sa-phew, Bubm., Xantnophyllum, Species. 
Sapindus fraxinifolius, DC., syn. S. rubiginosu8,i2. 
Sapium sebiferum, Roxb., syn. of Stillmgia sebi- 
fera, Willde. 

Sapota plum tree, Eng., Achras sapota, Linn. 
Sappan wood, Eng., Csesalpinia sappan, Linn, 
Sappo milile ? Singh., Vitex trifolia, Linn, 
Sappoo, Singh,, Michelia champaca, Linn, 
Sapn (light) milila, SiNOH.,Vitex altissima, Linn. 
Sara, Tbl., Buchanania intermedia, Wight e Ic. 
Saraca arborescens^ Bubm., syn. of Jonesia asoka, 

Roxb. 
Saraca indica, Linn.^ syn. of Jonesia asoka, Roxb. 
Sarakonne maram, Tah., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Sarala devadani, Tbl., Berrya ammonilla, Roxb. 
Sara-puppoo, Tel., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb. 
Saras, Duk., Cupressus glauca^also C. sempervi- 

rens, Willde, 
Sarawan, Pushtu, Pistada intefferrima, H^ %- Tk. 
Sarei of Paiyab, Raiyang oi Kanawar, Abies 

smithiana, WaU, 
Sari — ? Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Sarlakhtei — ^P Andromeda ovalifolia, Don, 
Samakassary mara. Can., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb, 
Saro, Hind., Pbbs., Cupressus sempervirens, Willde. 
Sarul mara. Can., Bauhinia purpurea, Linn. 
Sarv, Hind., Pbbs., Cupressus sempervirens, 

Willde. 
Sarv ka jhar, Djbk., Casuarina squisitifolia. 
Sassafras, Arab, Eng., Fb., Gbb., Lat., Sp., 

Sassafras wood. 
Sassafraso, It., Sassafras wood. 
Satin wood, Eng., Chloroxylon swietenia, Roxb, 
Satrun, Panj., Quercus dilatata, Lindl. 
Satwin, Mahb., Alstonia scholaris, R. Br, 
Saul tree, Eng., Shorea robusta, Roxb, 
Savura lodhra. Sans., Symplocos racemosa, Roxb, 
Sawali, Kashmir, Alnus, Sp. 
Sawn wood, Eng., Deals. 
Saya, Mahb., Tectona grandis. 
Saygnn, Beng., Tectona grandis. 
Sceura marina, Forst., syn. of Avicennia tomen- 
tosa, Linn. 
Schampakam, Maleal, Michelia champaca, Litm, 
Schinus bengalensis, H. B., syn. of Icica indica, 

W.i'A. 
Schinus niara, H. B. syn. of Icica indica, W.f- ^» 
Schinus saheria, H. B., syn. of Idea indica, W. if A, 
Schleichera pubescens, Ao/A., syn. of Schld- 

chera trijuga, WUd. 
Schrebera albens, Rett,, syn. of Eleodendron 

fflaucum, Pers, 
Selerostylis amottiana, Wight Ic, syn. of 

Sclerostylis ceylanica, Wight, III. 
Sc3rtalia longan, Roxb., syn. of Nepheliam Ion- 

gan, Camb. 
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Se, of Salt Range, Prosohis spicigera, Linn. 
Sai cocoanut, Eng., Xylocarpus granatum, Keen, 
Seafortbia diekaonii, Mi.bt., iUreca dicksonii, 

Roxb. 
Seb or Sen, or Pain, Hind., PTrus malut, Zawh, 
Sebe mara, Cak , Psidium pyriferum, ^tna. 
Sebestana domestica, Xom., syn. of Cordia myza, 

Linn, 
Sebestana myxa, Commel, syn. of Cordia myxa, X. 
Sebestana omcinalia, Gcertn^ Cordia myxa, Linn, 
Sedgwickia cerasifolia, Grif syn. Liquidambar 

cerasifolia, Wallich. 
Seduari, Hikd., Vitcx trifolia, Linn. 
Seedless Bread-fruit, syn. of Artocarpus incisa. 
Seet, BuBM., Albizzia elata, also Albizzia lebbek, 

Benth, 
Seevum, Hind., also Seevun, Mahb., Gmelina 

arborea, Roxb, 
Segapoo munthari roaram, TiM., Bauhinia pur- 

purascena. 
Segapu chandanum, Tam., Pterocarpus santalinus, 

Ltnn. 
Segapu vamaxn, Tail, Psidium pomiferum, Zinn. 
Sen, Hind., Pinns smithiana, nalL 
8ebo, Tbb., Arenga saccharifera, SabiL 
Seiam-bala, Singh,, Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Seil-i-majnoon, Hind., Salix babylonica, Linn. 
Sein, Panjab, Tenninalia tomentosa, W. ^ A. 
Sein, also Assein of Nagpore T. glabra. 
Seiandnna, Sans., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxb. 
Sela-wunja, Tam., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Sela, Sans., Cordia obliqua, Willd. 
Selupa marain, Tam., El»odendron roxburgbii. 
Semadoong, Pinus brnnoniana, Wall. 
Sembela, Tam., Cinnamomum iners, iVee«. Rein, 
Sembhalu, Hind., Vitex negundo, Linn. 
Sembu linga maram, Tam., also Sembu linja 

maram, Tam., Setbia indica, DC. 

Senacia glauca, I^m.^ syn of Elaeodendron glau- 

cum, Pers. 
Senacia nepalensis, syn. of Pittosporum flori- 

bundum, W.^ A. 
Sendh ka jar, Hind., Pboenix sylvestris, Roxb, 
Sendi ka jar. Dux., Elate sylvestris, Ztan. 
Sengarary maram, Tam., Canthinm parviflorum, 

£am, 
Sephalica, Sams., Nyctantbes arbor-tristis, Linn, 
Sepalika-gaHa, Singh., Nyctantbes arbor-tristis, 

Linn. 
Sepala, Singh., Nyctantbes arbor-tristis, lAnn, 
Sepistan plum tree, Eng., Cordia myxa, lAnn. 
Seran of Kangra, PanjaJb.^ Acer creticum, Linn, 
Seriou-lout, Malay., Pterospermum indicum, 

Wall, 
Serva chettu, Tel., Casuarina equisitifolia. 
Sesbania coccinea, WiUde, syn. of Agati grandi- 

florum, Desv. 

Sesso, Hind., Dalbergia acuminata, Ain9. 
Seesoo, Mahb., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb, 
Sessn tree, Anglo-Hind., Dalbergia acuminata, 

Ains, 
Sewun, DuK^ Gmelina arborea, Roxb, 
Seyr-tej., Mahb., Euphorbia tiraculli, Linn, 
Sha, BuBM., Acacia catechu, Willd, 
Sha, ci Kanawar, Fothergillia involucrata. 
Sha-bin, Bubm., Acacia catechu, Willd. 
Shaffiur of Kanawar, also Shafiri, Panj., Syringa 

emodi, WctlL 
Shah baloot, Pvsotu, Qoerens ilex, Linn. 
Shigr, Ab., Tree. 
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Sbajr ul Hyat, Abab., Cupressus sempervirciis' 

Willde, 
Sbair-ul-jin, Ab., Erythroxylon areolatuin ? 
Shaka, Panj., Comus macrophylla, Wall. 
Shakhool, Pisbs., Cytisus cajan, Idnn. 
Sbaldoona of Jubbolpore ? ? Tectona grand is. 
Shalmali, Sans., Bombax malabaricuin, DC. • 
Shami, Bsng., Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Sbamicttla, Mahb., Eriodendron anfractuosum, 

DC. 
Shan of Kanawar, Salix, Sp. 
Shandanam, Tam., SantaluDi album, Linn., Roxb. 
Shang, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Shangal, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Shangar — ? Prosopis spicigera, Linn. 
Shari, Beas, Prunus anneniaca. 
Sharoi of Bias, also Sharoli of Bias, Sutlej, Corylus 

colurna, X. 

Shasa-gach^b Beno., Trophis aspera, Retz. 

Shayng cottay maram, Tam., Semecarpui anacar- 
dium, Linn. 

Shayrang cottay, Tam., Semecarpus anacardium, 
Linn, 

Shegopu nmntbari maram, Tam., Bauhinia pur- 
purea, Linn. 

Shegul, Sbo^al of Sutlej, Hurdwar aud Chamba, 
Pyrus variolosa, Wall. 

Shekram, Tam., Albizzia amara, Boivin. 

Sbembugha maram, Tam., Michelia champaca 
Linn, also Michelia nilagirica. W. Ic. 

Shem maram, Tam., Soymida febrifuga. Ad. Juts. 

Shendri, Dux., Mahb., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb, 

Sheora, Beno., Trophis aspera, Rett, 

Sher of Jhelum, Pyrus maius, Linn, 

Shei-e of Kanawar, Coriaria nepalensis. 

Sheshum of Central India, Dalbergia latifolia, R, 

Hhewun, Mahb., Gmelina arborea, Roxb, 

Shia, Panjab, Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb, 

Shikari mewa of Kohat, Grewia betulsefolia, Jtiss. 

Shilli, Panjab, Fraxinus xanthoxyUoides. 

Shimti, Can., Odina wodier. Row. 

Shindar, Panj., Quercus incana. 

Shinduga, Tel., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 

Shin, Panjab, Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 

Shing, Panjab, Fraxinus floribundus. Waif. 

Shingra, Hind., Quercus prinoides, Linn. 

Shir khist, Fraxinus, Species, its Manna. 

Shirin, of Kanawar, Acacia julibrissin. 

Shishai, Panjab, Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 

Shittim wood of the Bible, Acacia arabica, Willd, 

Shko of Kanawar, Ulmus campestris, £., also U. 
erosa and U. pumila. Pall, 

Shne, Panjab, Pistacia integerrima, H. f. fr Th, 
also Puehtu, Pistacia terebinthus. 

Shrol, Hazara, Alnus nepalensis. 

Shola, Hind., iEsebvnomene aspera, Linn, 

Shom shioff, Som of Lahaul, Pinus excelsa, Wall, 

Shorea talura, Roxb,^ syn. of Shorea lacdfera, 
Heyne, 

Shorea robusta, Roth^ not Roxb., syn. of Shorea 
laccifera, Heyne, 

Shnkpa,or Yukpa,or Pratakpa,Tibetan, Juniperus 
excelsa, Bieb. 

Shum^j, rANj., Buxns sempervirens, L. 

Shnmbali, Dux., Vitex negundo, Linn, 

Shumshad, Panj., Buxus sempervirens L, 

Shunda pama, Malbal., Caiyota urens, Linn. 

Shunnu, Panjab, Fraxinus floribundus, Wall. 

Shnr, Surghu, Lewar, of Chenab,Mewar of Kana- 
war, Juniperns excelsa^ Bieb. 
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^hurli of Sutlej, Corylus coluraa, L, 
Shurungra, Panj., Albizzia lebbek, Benth, 
Shutur-khar,UiND., Persian ? ? Alhagi mauromm, 

Toume. 
Shwan, Panj., Olea europsea, L. 
Shwet sal,BBNa.,Dalbergia latifolia,Ao26., W.^A. 
iSbwet shimool, Bbng., Eriodendron anfractuosum, 

Da 

Sbyalee, Uria, Baubinia vablii. 

Siah cbob, Pusht., Fraxinus, Species. 

Sialu, on the Wordwan, Kashmir, Marlea begoni- 

folia, Jtioxh. 
Siapangam, Maleal., Michelia rheedii, Wight, 
Sibnkas, Tag., Csesalpinia sappan, JLtnn., Roxh, 
Sichu of Salt Range, Cotoneaster obtusa, Wad, 
Sidalam, Tel., Cor3rpha umbraculifera, fjinn, 
Sigembela, Singh., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Siharu, Pan jab, Nussiessya hypoleuca. 
Siji, Malay, Arenga sacchariiera 
Siju, Pah JAB, Fraxinus xanthoxylloides. 
Sikhi of Murree also Siki, Paitjab, Euonjrmus 

fimbriata, WaXL 
Silein, Alnus, Sp, 
Silver fir, Eno., Pinus brunoniana, WalL^ also 

Picea webbiana, Lamb. 

Sima chinta, Tel., Inga dulcis, Willde. 

Sinia ippa chettu, Tel., Achras sapota, Linn. 

Sima jiliiga, Tel., Parkinsonia aculeata, Linn. 

Simal, Sans., Bombax malabaricum. DC. 

Sima natti, Tam., Sethia indica, I)G. 

Simao-manis, Malat, Citrus aurantium, Linn, 

Simbal, Hiira>., Peb., Bombax malabaricum, DC. 

Sime Uupai maram, Tah., Achras sapota, Linn. 

Simrang of Kanawar, Rhododendron campanula- 
turn. 

Sina naga, Tam., Eugenia jambolana, Lam. 

Sinapis, Gb., Salvadora persica, Linn. 

Sidhera, Pakjab, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall. 

Sindhuka, Sans.^ Yitex negundo, Linn, 

Sindica, Enq., Diospyros embryopteris, Peritoon, 

Sinduri chettu, Tel., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 

Sinduva chettu, Tel., Albizzia lebbek, Benth, 

Sinduvara, Sans., Yitex trifolia, Linn. 

Sinduya, Sans., Yitex negundo, Linn. 

Sinjli, Kaghan, Zizyphus flexuosa. 

Sira, Panj., Chionanthus, Species. 

Siri, Panj., Albizzia lebbek, Benth., also A. odo- 
ratissima, Benthl 

Siri manu, Tel., Conocarpus latifolia, Roxb. 
Sirin of the Fanjah, Albizzia stipnlata, Boiv. 
Sirisha, Bevo., San&, Albizzia kbbek, , Benth. 
Sirissa tree, Eng., Sirissee, Ubia, Sinis, Hind., 

Panj., Albizzia lebbek, Benth. 
Sirris, Mahb., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Sirru naga, Tax., Eugenia jambolana. Lam, 
Sirsa, Hind., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. 
Sisam, Guz., Hind., Black wood. 
Sissa, Can., Dalbergia acuminata, Aim. 
Sissoo, Tel., Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 
Sissoo wood, Eng., Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. 
Sissowa, UbiI P Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. Ft, Ind. 
Sissu, Hind., Dalbergia sissoo, Roxb. Fl. Ind. 
Sitodium canliflorum, Gcert, Artocarpus integri- 

folia, Linn, 
Sit Sal, Beng., Hind., Black wood, Dalbereia 

latifolia, Bo«6., W.^A, 
Sizynum salidfoiium. WaU^ syn. of Eugenia 

saDcifolia, Roxb, 
Small Jack, Erg., Artocarpus lakoocha, Roxb, 
Snake poison nut trec,EHO,, also Snake wood tree, 



ENG.,Strychno8 colubrina,Ztnn., also Strychnos 

nux vomica, Linn.^ Roxb. 
Soap-nut, Eng., Sapindus acuminatus, Wallich, 

also Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Soap nut tree Eng., Sapindus emarginatus, Vahl. 
Soccus lanosu8,S.^rano8U8,S. 8ylve8tris,/?«jR;}A.»syii. 

of Artocarpus mcisa, Linn., Fil, 

Sohn, Ubia., Comus oblonga. Wall, 
Sola, Hind., ^schynomene aspera, Linn. 
Somendilla, Singh., Berrj^a ammonilla, Roxb. 
So mid a manu, Tel., Soymida febrifu^ A. J. 
Sominta, Tel., Sesbania segyptiaca, i^ers. 
Sona, Hind., Baubinia variegata, Linn. 
Sonalu, Bekg., Cassia fistula, 
Sondali, Beng., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
SoodooNikkagass, Singh., Yitex negundo, Linn. 
Soonaree, Uria., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Sooncuishla, Tel., Poinciana elata, Linn. 
Soondoo Kadoombaireya gass, Sikgh., Diospyros 
sylvatica, Roxb, 

Soondree, Beng., Heritiera minor, Lam. 

Soondoro-gundi, Ubia, Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb, 

Soorpunni, Can., Calysaccion angustifolia. 

Soovanda^gass, Singh., Kayea stylosa, Thw. 

Soowndee Cottay, Tam., Ixora parvifiora, Vahl^ 

Soringhi ? Shorea robusta, Roxh. 

Sorrowful nyctanthes, Eng., Nyctanthes arbor- 
tristis, Linn. 

Soum, Egyft, Balanites segyptiaca, Delile. 

Soung-ga-lae,BuRM.,Ancistrolobus carneus, Wall. 

Sounder, Mahb., Proaopis spicigcra, Linn. 

Sour sonneratia, Eng., Sonneratia acida, WiUde. 

South wellia angustifolia, syn. of Sterculia angus- 
tifolia, Roxb. 

Southwellia balanghas, Sch, and End., Sterculia 
balanghas, Linn, 

Southwellia parTiflora, syn. of Sterculia parvi- 
fiora, Roxb. 

Sowendee cuttay, Tam. of Ceylon, Ixora parvi- 
fiora, Vahl, 

Spathodea chelonoides DO. Prod., syn. of Stere- 
osnermum chelonoides, W. /c, DC. 

Spathodea Indica, Pees., syn. of Calosanthes 
indica, Blainv. 

Spathodea longifolia, Vent., syn. of Spathodea 
rheedii, Spreng. 

Spathodea Roxburgfaii, Spreng., syn. of Bignonla 

quadrilocularis, Roxb, 
Spathodea stipulata, Wall., syn. Bignonia stipu- 

lata, Roxb. 
Sper cherai, Pushtu, Quercus incana or white 

oak. 

Spercherei of Kanawar, Quercus ilex, Linn. 

SpeldaorSpeldor, Tbans-Indus, Populusalba, L. 

Sphserosacme rohituku. Wall,, syn. of Amoora 
rohituku, W. d: A. 

Sphoerocarya Wallichiana, W, Jc, syn. of Pyni- 
laria waUichiana, A, D, 

Sphragidia Zeylanica, Thw^ syn. of Cyclostemon 
zeylanicum. Bail, 

Spilecha, PusHtu, Fothergillia involuerata. 

Spondias amra,JBam., syn- of Spondias mangifera, 
Pers. 

Spondias amara, Lam,, gyn. of Spondias mangefirt, 
Pers. 

Spondias cytherea, Sonn^ syn. of Spondia dnlds, 

. Forsl. 

Spondias elliptiea, R<M^ Byn* of Bachanania lati- 
folia, Roxb. 
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Spondias paniculata, Roxb.,'* syn. of Spondias 

mangifera, /V?r«. 
Spondias simplicifolia, Rottl., syn. of Buchanania 

angustifolia, Roxb. 
Spruce fir, £ng., Ficea webbiana. Lamb, 
Spnlmei, Pushtu, Calotropis procera, K. Br, 
Spyng, Kanawar, Arundinaria utilis. 
Sri-ganda, Can., Santalam album, Linn., Roxb, 
Sri talara. Sans., Ck)rypba taliera, Roxb, 
Srol ; Shrol, Jhelum and Kashmir, AInus, Sp. 
Stadmannia triiuga, Spreng, syn. of Schleichera 

trijnga, Willd, 
Stalagmitis pictorius, G. Don,^ syn. of Xantbo- 

chymns pictorius, Roxb. 
Star apple, Eng., Chrysophyllum roxburgbii,X>oii. 
Stemonoporus wightii, Thw.y syn. of Valeria 

ceylanica, Wight III, 
Stilago bunias, lAnn.^ Roxb^ syn. of Antidcsma 

bunias, Spreng. 
Stilago diandra, Roxb,, syn. of Antidesma 

diandrum. ^ 

Stotulari, Sans., Lagerstrcemia reginsB, Roxb. 
8»trayadium coccineum DCy syn. of Barringtonia 

acutangula, Gosrtn. 
Stravadium rubrum, jDC, syn. of Barringtonia 

acutangula, Goertn, 
Streblus asper, Lour.^ syn., of Tropbis aspera, 

Retz. 
Stylodiscus trifoliatns, Bennett, syn. of Andrachne 

trifoliata, Roxb., also syn. of Bischofia roepe- 

rianus, Blume, W, Ic, '' 

Sudu-leyang-gas, Singh., Prosorus cyanosper- 

mum, Tkw, 
Sufed, Pan J., Buxus sempervirens, L, 
Sui of Panj., Albizzia odoratissima, Benth, 
Suk-chaina, Hind., Pongamia glabra. Vent, 
Sukun, Malay, Artocarpus integrifolia, Zinii. 
Sollab, Hind., Pinus longifolia, Latnb. 
Sultana champa, Beng., Hind., Calopbyllum 

inophyllum, Linn,, Roxb. 
Sum of ranjab, Bombax malabaricum, DCt also 

£bretia serrata, Roxb,, alto Fraxinus floribun- 

dus. Wall, 
Sumi, TfiL., Soymida febrifuga. Ad. Jusn, 
Sumra of Hushyarpur, Syzigium jambolanum, 

DC, (the wild tree). 
Sumug arabi, Ab^ Acacia arabica, Willds, 



Sun ? DuK., Briedelia spinosa, WUlde. 
Sunari, Tel., Ochna squarrosa, WilUle. 
Sundal-ul-ahmar, Ab., Peterocarpus santalinus, 

ZtRft. 

Sundul sukur, Guz., Santalum album, Linn. 
Sundun, Ar., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn, 
Sung, Hind., Eugenia acris, W, ^ A. 
Sungal, N. W. Him., Abies smithiana, Wall, 
Sunnu, Panjab, Fraxinus Moribund us, Wall, 
Suola niara. Can., Cedrela toona, Roxb, 
Supari, Hind., Areca catechu, Linn, 
Supari-am, Hind., Psidium pyriferum, Linn, 
Supeari, Due., Areca catechu, Linn, 
8upiri-am, Hind., Psidium pyriferum, Linn. • 
Surai of Kainaon, Cupressus torulosa, Don, 
Surangra of Panjab, Albizzia stipulata, Boiv. 
Sura ponna, Tel., Calysaccion longifolia, Roxb. 
Surch of Sutlej valley, Hippophase salicifolia. 
Suriya mara, Singh, Albizzia lebbek. 
Surja of the Panjab, Eleagnus conferta. 
Surpa ? Mahb., Memecylon tinctorium, Kon. 
Surpunkajhar, Hind., Calopbyllum inophyllum, 

ZtnRv 
Surree mara, Singh, Albizzia odoratissima, Benth, 
Surrul, Hind., Pinus longifolia. Lamb, 
Sur sanjli, Panj., Crataegus oxyacantha, Linn. 
Surya-gass, Singh, Thespesia populnea. Lam, 
Suto of Kanawar, Hippophaae salicifolia. 
Suvarnam, Sans., Tel., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Suvarnam, Tel., Mesua ferrea, Linn, 
Suvarnuka, Sans., Cassia fistula, Linn. 
Sweet inga, Eng., Inga dulcis, Willde, 
Sweet orange, Eng., Citrus aurantium, Linn. 
Sweta sal ? Hind. 1 Dalbcrgia latifolia, Roxb. 
Sweta-shala, Dux. ? ? Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 
Swietenia chickrassa, Roxb.^ syn. of Cbickrassia 

tabularis. Ad. Jnsn. Chi ttagong- wood. 
Swietenia chloroxylon, Roxb., syn. of Chloroxy- 

Ion swietenia, Roxb. 
Swietenia febrifuga, Roxb. also Swietenia rubra, 

Rotiler, syn. of Soymida febrifuga. Ad, Jum, 
Switch sorrel, Eng., Dodonaea burmanniana, DC, 
Syalita, Ma leal., Dillenia speciosa, Thunb, 
Syzigium caryophyllifolium,2>C,, syn. of Eugenia 

jambolana, Lam, 
Syzigium jambolanum, 2)6'., syn. o£ Eugenia jam- 

bolana, Lam, 



Tabemsmontana citrifoli% Gibson, syn, of 
Tabemsemontana dichotoma, Roxb, 

Tada pallu, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 

Tadi chettu, Tel., Termmalia belerica, Roxb, 

Taddi, Tam., also Taddo, Tam., Pterospermum 
suberifolium, Lam, 

Tadrelu balel of Kashmir, Coriaria nepalensis. 

Tadru of Jumna, Rhamnus purpureus, Ro^le. 

Tagada, Tbl., Stereospermum cnelonoides, W. I. 

Tagho, Panj., Celtis nepalensis, Blanch. 

Taghun ; takpun, Pusht., Celtis caucasica, Willde. 

Tai, BuBM. ? Ebony, Diospyros, Species, 

Taila-oon, Bubm., Carapa. 

Tai maram, Tam., Diospyros ebenum, Linn. 

Taindu, Duk., Mimusops elengi, Linn, 

Taitan, Tam., Strychnos potatorum, L., H illde. 

Tala, Sans-, Borassus flabelliiormifl, Linn. 

Talogaha, Singh., Corvpha umbraculifera, Linn, 

Talars, Tam., Shorea Uccifera, Se^fne. 



Talathi maram, Tam,, Qrewia tilisefolia, Vahl, 
Tal-gach'h, Beng., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn, 
Talgaha, Singh., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn. 
Tali, Beng., Corypha umbraculifera, Linn, 
Tali, also Shisam and Sisam of Panjab, Dalbergia 

sissoo, Roxb. Fl, Ind. 
Taliennoe, Bubm., Chaulmoogra odorata. 
Talicra, Beng. Hind., Corypha taJiera, Roxb, 
Taliera Bengalensis, Spreiig, syn, of Corypha 

taliera, Roxb. * 

Taliera elata, Wall, syn, of Corypha elata, Roxb. 
Talipat palm, Eng., also Talipat, Singh., Corypha 

taliera, Roxb, 
Talipot palm, Eng., Corypha umbraculifera, Ztitit. 
Talisha, Sans., Flacourtia cataphracta, Roxb, 
Talishapatri,TAM.,Talishupatri, Maleal., Talish- 

putri, Beng., Hind., Flacourtia cataphracta,^^. 
Tallow tree of China, Eng., Stillingia sebifera, 

WUlde. 
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Talopodo, Sans., Cassia auriculata. 

Talsapatri, Tel. Bbng., Flacourtia cataphracta, 
jRoxb. 

Talsar, Panjab., Rhododendron lepidotum. 

Tamalama, Tel., Xanthochymus pictorius, Roxb. 

Tainan, Tam., Mischodon zeylanicus, Hiw. 

Tamanu of Tahiti, Calophyllum inophyllum, L, 

Tamara-tonga, Malbal., Averrhoa^ caraniboia, 
Linn. 

Tamarinden, Gbr., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 

Tamr-i-hindi, Pbhs., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 

Tamarindo, It., Sp., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 

Tamarind-tree, £ng., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 

Tamarindus occidentalis, G^(8r/n, syn. of Tamarin- 
dus indica, Linn. 

Tamarindus officinalis. Hooker, syn. of Tamarin- 
dus indica, Linn. 

Tamarins, Fb., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Tamarix epacroides, Linn., syn. of Tamarix gal- 

lica, Linn. 
Tamarix indica, WilUU, syn. of Tamarix gallica, 

Linn. 
Tamarta chettu, Tbl., Averrhoa carambola, Linn. 
Tamartam maram, Tam., Averrhoa carambola, 

Linn. 
Tamayoke, Bubh., Rondel etia tinctoria, McCl. 
Tambachi maram, TAU.,Ulmus mtegnfoUti^Roxb. 
Tambeleya, Singh., Eugenia willdenovii, DC. 
Tambul, Malat., Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Tambut, Mahb., Ilocomlia montana. 
Tamiay of Sutlej and Ravi, Alhagi maurorum, 

Toume. 

Tampooni, Malay., Artocarpus echinata, Roxb. 
TanaKU, .Tam., Cochlospernium gossypium, ZJC. 
Tandai, Chbnab, Albizzia odoratissima, Benth. - 
Tandi maram, Tam., Terminalia bclerica, Boxb* 
Tangada kurra^ Tel,, alsoTangada wood, Ang.- 

Tel., also Tangedu, Tel., Cassia auriculata. 
Tangedu, Tel., Inga xylocarpa, DC. 
Tangha, Maleal, the nut of Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Tanghai ? or Tao^ul, Malay P ^gle marmelos. 
Tanghani, Ubia., Cassia, Specutn. 
Tang, Tangi, Shindar of Kangra, Pyrus variolosa. 

Wall. 
Tanhari, PANJAB,Pistaciaintegerrima,iy./. dcTh. 
Tan-heong, Chin, Santaluni album, Linn. 
Tani, Maleal., Terminalia belerica, Roxb., also 

Terminalia rubrica ? 
Tani maram, Tam., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Tan-muh, ChinJ Santalum album, Linn. 
Tanna, Ben., Bubm., Artocarpus Speciet. 
Tannana, Mahb., Lsgerstrcemia rcginae, Roxb. 
Tantheya, Bubm., Uopea floribunda. 
Tantisa, Tel., Schmidelia serrata, DC. 
Tanuko, Tam., Gyrocarpus jacquini, Roxb. 
Ta-nyen, Bubm., Inga bigeniina, WUlde, 
Tapia, Hind., Crataeva nurvala, Buck. Ham. 
Tapia, Saws., Cratava roxburghii, R. Br. 
Tara, Bbng., Corypha taliera, Roxb. 
Tarana, SiNqn., Stvlocoryna webera, A. Rich, 
Tarcice, Pol., Deals. 
Tarenna Zeylanica, Gartn., syn. of Stylocoryna 

webera, A. Rich, 
Tari, DuK., Tbl., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn. 
Tariat, Beno., Corypha taliera, Roxb. 
Taringi, Cav., Calysaccion longifolia, Roxb. 
Tar-ka-jhar, Hind., Borassus flabelliformis,J^n7i. 
Tar-ra-phee, Bubm*, Calophyllum, Species* 
Tarrene, Singh, Webera cenfera. 
Tarsee, Mahb., Chrysophyllum roxburghii, Don. 



Tarum of Pliny, Lat., Eagle wood. 
Tft-soung-let-wab, Bubm., Juglans tricoeca,AfcZ. 
Tata, Sans., Borassus flabelliformis,Irtnn., Rheede- 
Tati aku, Tel., Cadjan, Malay. 
Tati nara, Tel., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn-* 
Tati pandu, Tst.., Borassus flabelliformis, Linn. 
Tatri, Titri, Tetar, Chechar, of Jhullundhur, 

Chenab, Ravi, Sutlej, Rhus buckiamela, Roxh. 
Tatti chettu, Tbl.« Borassus flabelliformis, Rheedc 
Tatti kullu, Tel., Borassus flabelliformis, toddy* 
Tattu chettu karra, Tel., Borassus flabelliformis. 
Tattua of Chenab, Prinsepia utilis, Royle. 
Tan, Panjab, Grislea tomentosa, Roxb. 
Taudra maram, Tam., Terminalia rubrica ? 
Taulika, Tel., Schmidelia serrata, DC. W. fr ^* 
Taur, Hills of Panjab, Bauhinia racemosa. Lam. 
Tavatike, Tel., Schmidelia serrata, DC, W,§f A. 
Tavole, It., Deals. 

Tavoy red wood, Eno., S^mdesrais tavoyana, WaU. 
Tawi, Panjab, Grislea tomentosa, Roxb. 
Taw-sa thayet, Bubm., Mangifera attenuata, 
Taw-the-din-bin, Bubm., Ricinus dicoccus, Roxb. 
Tecoma suaveolens, G. Don., syn. of Stereosper- 

mum suaveolens, W. Ic. 
Tecoma undulata, G. Don., syn. of Bignonia 

undulata, Roxb. 
Tecoma xylocai-pa, G. Don,, syxL of Bignonia 

xylocarpa, Roxb. 
Tectona hamiltonia, Wall., syn. of Tectona ter- 

nifolia. Buck. 

Tedda pala, Tel., Ixora parviflora, Vahl. 

Tedla pala, Tel., Wrightia tinctoria, R. Brotcn. 

Tecraboomi, Mahb., Diospyros montana, Roxb. 

Teemroo, Mahr., Diospyros ntontana, Roxb. 

Teggu muda, Tel., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

Tein n'g}*et, Bubm., CsBsalpinia sappan, Linn.^ 
Roxb. 

Teku chettu, Tbl., Tectona grandis. 

Tek maram, Tam., Tectona grandis. 

Tel-domba-gaha, Singh., Calophyllum inophyl- 
lum, Linn. 

Telega, Tel., Gardenia, Species. 

Telembhoo, Singh., Sterculia foetida, Linn. 

Telia barranki, Tel., Ficus asperrima, Roxb., also 
Ficus benjamina, Linn. 

Telia Chandra, Tel., Acacia suma, Buch. 

Telia chettu, Tel., Excoecaria agallocha, Linn, 

Tella-giniya chettu, Tel., Alhagi maororom, 
Toume. 

Telia Irugudu, Tbl., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb, 
Telia kaka mushtee, Tbl., Sponia ? Species. 
Telia keeriya gass, Singh., Excoecaria agallocha 

Linn. 
Telia kooroowan, Tbl., Ixora, Species. 
Telia korinda, Tbl., Acacia cssia, W. ^ JL, 
Telia manga, Tel., Gardenia Incida, Roxb. 
Telia mardti, Tam., Terminalia arjnna, W. ^ A. 
Telia moduga, Tel., Butea frondosa^ Roxb, 
Telia motuku, Tel., Dalbergia oojeinensia, Roxb. 
Telia neredu chettu, Tbl., Conocarpus latifolia, 

Roxb. 
Telia pachchari,T£L , Dalbergia paiiicQlata,fiMc5. 
Telia patsaroo, Tbl-, Dalbema panicalata, Roxb. 
Telia ponuku, Tel., also Telia poonkee, Tsl., 

Givottia rottleriformis, Oriff. 
Telia sopra, Tbl., also Telia sopara. Tbl^ Albis- 

zia elata, also Albizzia procera, Benik. 
Tella-tumma, Acacia leacophloea, WiUd, 
Telia ulimara chettu, Tbl., Crstsra nabor- 

ghii, B. Br. 
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Telia alamide, Tbl., Crataeva roxbnrghii, R. Br. 
Telia Tavili, Tel., Vitex trifolia, Linn, 
Telia yinigudu, Tel^* Dalbema latifolia, Roxb. 
Tel-mee-gaha. Singh., Bassia loogifolia, Linn. 
Telsn, Tel., Albizzia odoratissima, Bemth. 
Tenasserim mahogany, £nq., Pterocarpus dalber- 

g^oides. Roach, 
Tendu, Hind., Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb., 

also D. tomentoaa, Hoxb.^ also D. lanceolata, 

also ebenum, Linn. 
Tenga, Maleal., Cocoa nucife^ Linn, 
Tengai, Tam., The nut, Cocoa nucifera, Linn. 
Tendua, Hind., Diospyros ebenum, Linn. 
Tenkaia chettu, Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Tenna maram, Tam., Cocos nucifera, Linn. 
Tennam ole, Tam., Cadjan, Malay. 
Tennus, Mahb., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxb. 
Tentara, Ubia, Ghoralanjea, Ubia. 
Terminalia berry i, W. ik A, syn. of Terminalia 

arjuna, W,if -A, 
Terminalia crenulata, DC., syn. of Terminalia 

glabra, W. dc J. 
Terminalia intermedia, Spr.^ syn. of Terminalia 

catappa, Linn. 

Terminalia moluccana, Xam., syn of Terminalia 
catappa, Linn. 

Terminalia myrobalanus citrina, syn. of Termi- 
nalia chebula, Retz, 

Terminalia myrobalana. Roth., syn. of Termina- 
lia catappa, Linn. 

Terminalia punctata, i2o/A„ syn. of Terminalia 
belerica, Roxb. 

Terminalia reticulata, Roih.^ syn. of Terminalia 
chebula, Retz. 

Terminalia subcordata, Willde, syn. of Termina- 
lia catappa, Linn, 

Terminalia tomentosa, Roxb., syn. of Terminalia 
alata, Ainnlie. 

Tesu, DuK., flowers of Hutea frondosa, Roxh, 

Tetranthera apetala,R»9;b.,8yn. of Tetranthera,AS)j. 

Tetranthera monopetala, syn. of Tetranthera, Sp. 

Tettam parel maram, Ma leal., Strychnos pota- 
torum, L. 

Tettau cottay maram, Tam., Strychnos potato- 
rum, L. Willde. 

Tevus, Mahb., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxh. 

Tezbul, Hind. Xantboxylon hostile, seeds, bark. 

Thab of Hushyarpur, Hymenodyction excelsum. 

Tha-boot-kyee,BuBM.,Meliu8a velutina,Zr./. ^T, 

Thabsi, Tel., Sterculia urens, Roxb. 

Tha by a, Burm., Eugenia, Specif s. 

Tha-byai-ywet-kya, Bubm., Casnaria pomandra ? 

Tha-byai-ywet-kya, Bt7BM., Casearia pentandra ? 

Thab-yeh-gah., Bubm., Eugenia caryophyllifolia, 
Roxb. 

Thab-yeh-gjo, Bubh., Eugenia obtusifolia, Roxb, 

Thab-yeh-tha-pan, Bubm., Eugenia, Specie^. 

Thab yew, Bubm., also Thab-yoo, BuBM.,Dillenia 
speciosa, Thunb. 

Thaeet-tha, Bubu., Albizzia elata. 

Tha-khoot-ma. Bubm., Spathodea rhtt^W, Spren^ 

Tha-koop-poo,BuBM.,Stereo8permum chelonoides, 
W. Ic. 

Thalai, Bubm , Ulmus altemifolia, McClelland, 
also U. integrifolia, Roxb. 

Thaly marathu, Can., Sapindus emarginatus, 
Vahl. 

Tha-ma-jam-wai-zoke, Bubm., Pterospermum 
aceroides, WM. 

Thamman, Panjab, Grewia oppositifolia, Buck. 



Than, also Thani, of Chenab and Lahoul, Juglans 

regia, Linn, 
Tha-nat, Burm., Cordia m^xa, Linn, 
Than-day, Bubm., Bignonia, Species, 
Thangi of Ravi, Cory^us colurna, L, 
Thangoli, Chenab, Corylus colurna, L. 
Thansa, Hind., Finns longifolia, Lamb. 
Tha-pya, Bubm., Dalbergia, Species. 
Tha-ra-bi, Bubm., Calophyllum longifolium. 
Tha-ran, Bubm., Grewia, Species. 
Tha-ra-phee, Bubm., Calophvllum, Species. 
Thamel, Panj., Benthamia fragifera, Lindl. 
Tharra, Tel., Grewia tiliiefolia, Vahl., W. Ic, 
Tharwar, Panj., Benthamia fragifera, Lindl. 
That-pan, Bubm., Bombax, Species. 
Tha-tbee, Bubm., Bignonia, <S/>tfae«. 
That-yat, Bubm., Mangifera indica, Linn, 
Thaumma, Bubm., Sonneratia, Species 
Thaun, Bubm., Eurya, Species, 
Thayat-pew-tha, Bubm^ Sibia glomerata. 
Thee-bew-tha, Bubm., Dillenia speciosa, Thunb, 
Theer-vala-connai, Tam., Bauhinia tomentosa, L. 
Theet-khya, Bubm., Castanea indica 
Theet-min, Bubm., Podocarpus neriifolia. 
The-ho-thayet, Bubm., Anacardium occidentale^ 

Lmn, 

Theit-to, Bubm., Sandoricum indicum, Cav. 
Theli of Kanawar, Junipcrus squamosa. 
Thelli, Maleal., Canariimi stnctum, Roxh. 
Them-bau-ka-ma-kah, Bubm., Azadirachta indtca, 
A d, Juss. 

The-ra-pi, Bubm., Calophyllum longifolium. 
Thesi, Panj., Benthamia fragifera, Lindl. 
Thetta maram, Tam., Strychnos potatorum, L. 
Thet-ya, Bubm., Gardenia floribunda. 
Thevatharu, Tam., Guatteria longifolia, Wall. 
Thevus, Hind., Mahb., Dalbergia, Species 
Thevus of Nngpore, Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxb. 
Theya, Bubm., Shorea obtusa. Wall. 
Thi-ka-doo, Bubm., Sterculia, Species 
Thit kya, Bubm., Juglans regia, Linn 
Thin-ga-doe, Bubm., Hopea, Sp, 
Thingan, Bubm-, Hopea odorata, Roxb. 
Thin-win, Bubm., Pongamia, SpeHes, Brandis 
I'hissa of Jhullundhur, Rhus buckiamela, Roxb. 
Thit-ha, Bubm., Timber. 
Thit-ka-do, Bubm., Cedrela toona, Roxh. 
Thit-kya, Bubm., Quercus semiserrata, Roxb, 
Thit-lin-da, Bubm., Spathodea, Species. 
Thit-nya, Hub m., Castanea martabanica. 
Thit-pa-gan, Bubm., Pongamia, Species, Brandis. 
Thitpyoo, Bubm., Lagerstroemia, Species. 
Thit-sai, Bubm., Buchanania latifolia, Roxb, 
Thit-si, Bubm., Melanorrhssa usitatissiraay Wall. 
Thittoo, Bubm., Sandoricum, &f>ecie». 
Thit-wa-jee, Bubm., Arroosia diasycarpa. 
Thit-ya, Bubm., Laurus, Species. 
Tbohr, Hind., Euphorbia royleana. 
Thorny caper-bush, ENo.,CapparishorridatJ^nn. 
Thorny jack, Eno., Artocarpus chaplasha, Roxb. 
Thorns maram. Can., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Thossa of Kangra, Ficus roxburghii, Wall. 
Thoun-ben, Bubm., Artocarpus, Species. 
Thoun-sanga, Bubm., Myristica, Svedes. 
Thoura Mahb., Conocarpus latifolia, W, Ic. 
Three-leaved caper tree, Eng., Cratsva rox- 
burghii, R, Br, 
Three-leaved chaste tree, Eno., Vitex trifolia, L., 
Thub-bas, Bubm., Mimasops, Species. 
Thub-bor, Bubm., Uvaria, Species. 
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Thubboo, BuRM., Ficus, SpecicJt, 
Thuggainee, Bu£m., Biguonia, Species. 
Thug-goo, BuBM., Laurus, Species. 
Thum of Panjab, Fraxinus zanthoxylloides. 
Thiim of Kanawar, Paliurus aculeata. 
Thumbugura, Tam., Shorea tumbuggaia, Roxb. 
Thunare of Kumaon, Randia longispina, DC. 
Thunella of Kumaon, Randia longispina, DC. 
Thuppan, Bcbm., Ficus, Species. 
Thu-ra-pe, Burm, Calophyllum, Species. 
Thy-ka-dab, Burm., Erythrina, Species, 
Tiaily of Tahiti, Aleurites triloba, Forxt. 
Tian of Sutlcj, Ravi, Acer creticum, Linn. 
Tige moduga, Tel., Butea siiperba, Eoxb. 
Tiger*s milk tree, Eng., Exccecaria jamettia, 
Spreng. 

Tikta-raj, Bsng., Amoora robituka, W. ^ A. 
Tikta shaka, Sans., Crataeva roxburghii, R. Br. 
Tikto-shak, Beng., Crataeva roxburghii, R. Br. 
Tilea gurjun, Beng., Dipterocarpus laevis, Bnch, 
Tilia garjan, Rakh., Dipterocarpus angustifolius, 

Tiljor, Sw., Deals. 

Tillchan, Jhelutn, Panj., Acer creticum, Linn, 

Tilpntra of Jhelum and Kaghan, Marlea begoni- 

folia, Roxh. 
Tilpattan of Kangra, Panj., Acer creticum, Linn. 
Timar, timmoor, timbur, tambar, timbru, of 

Jhullundhur, Kanawar, Ravi and Sutlej, Xan- 

thoxylon hostile. 
Timbaf of Kangra, Ficus roxburghii, Wall. 
Timberee-gass, Singh., Diospyros embryopteris 

Persoon. 
Timberri, Singh., Embryopteris glutinifera, Roxh. 
Timmal, tirmal, Tirmar of the Panjab, Chenab 

and Beas, Xanthoxylon hostile. 
Tindu, Panj., Diospyros montana, Boxb., W. Ic. 
Tinduki, Tbl., Diospyros embryopteris, Persoon. 
Tinian pine, Casuarina muricata, Roxb. 
Tintili, 'Sans., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Tintori, Brno., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Tin-yoo-beil, Bukm., Pinus khasyana, also P. 

massoniana. Lamb. 

Tiricanamalay chettu, Tel., Berr}'a ammonilla. 
Tiricanamalay maram, TaM., Berry a ammonilla. 
Tim kuUi, Tam., Euphorbia tiraculli, Linn. • 
Tit-seim ? Burm., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Titu, Mahr., Calosanthes indica, Blainv. 
Ti-u of Hazara, Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Tivva moduga, Tel., Butea superba, Roxb. 
Tiyya mamidi, Tel., Mangifera indica, Linn. 
Tng-tha, Burm., Dipterocarpus grandis ? 
Toa of Tahiti, Casuarina equisitifolia. 
Toaratti maram, Tah-, Capparis divaricata. Lam. 
Todigate vriksha, Can., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 
Toga tree Anglo-Tbl. Morinda citrifolia, Linn. 
Togari mogilli, Tbl., Morinda exserta, Roxb. 
Togaru, Tel., Morinda tinctoria, Roxb. 
Togaru moduga, Tel., Butea frondosa, Roxb. 
Toguni chettu, Tel., Monnda citrifolia, Linn. 
Tonda maram, Tam., Terminalia belerica, Roxb» 
Tondi chettu, Tel., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 
Tonff-schi, Chin., Pinus excelsa, Wall 
Tonisha, Sans., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxb. 
Tonkaya? Tbl., The nut of Cocos nucifera, LinTi. 
Tooar, Duk., Mahr., Cytisos cajan, Linn, 
Tookee, Tbl., Ebony. 

Took kyan, Burm., Terminalia glabra, W.SfA, 
Toombika, Tbl., also Toombi karra, Tbl.| Ebony. 
Toomi-chava karra, Tel., Ebony. 



Toona, Hind., Mahr., Panj., Sans., Cedrela 

toon a, Roxb. 
Toon maram, Tam-, Cedrela toona, Roxb. 
Toon tree, Eng,, Cedrela toona, Roxb. 
Toovaray, Can., Tam., Cytisus cajan, Linn, 
Topa nelli, Tam., Phyllanthus emblica, Linn. 
Torch tree, Eng., Ixora parviflora, VahL 
Tor jagga of Trans-Indus, Pavia indica, Royle. 
Tos or Tosh of Chamba^ Abies smithiana, WalL 
Totilla, Singh., Calosanthes indica, Blainv, 
Touk-kyan, Burm., Terminalia ariuna, W. j- A. 
Touk-t*8a, Burm., Yitex arborea, Roxb. 
I'oun-bein, Burm., Artocarpus mollis, WalL 
Toung-ben, Burm., Artocarpus ecLinata, Roxb. 
Toung-ga-la, Martaban, Andstrolobus camens. 

Wall. 

Toung peing-nai, Burm., Artocarpus echinata, 

Roxb. 
Toung-tha-lay, Burm., Garcinia roxburghii, H, W. 
Toung-than, Burm., Xanthoxylon budrunga,2>C 
Toungarza-lat, Burm., AVrightia, Species. 
Toun-pein-nai, Burm., Artocarpus, Sj>ecies. 
Tree fern. Eng., Cyathea arborea. 
Tree galanga, Laurus glandulifera ? ? Wall. 
Trekhana, Jhelum, Panj., Acer creticum, Linn. 
Trichiliajiervosa, VaM., syn of Sandoricum indi- 

cum, Cav. 
Trichilia spinosa, Willd.^ bjh. of Atalantia mono- 

phylla, BC. 
Trimbal of Kangra, Ficus roxburghii, Wall, 
Trincomallee wood, Eng., Berrya ammonilla, 

Roxb. 

Trithu, Panjab, Euonymus fimbriata, Wall. 

Triviat putram, Tam., Bauhinia tomentosa, Z^'nn. 

True acacia tree, Eno^ Acacia vera, Bauh. 

True cinnamon tree, Eng., Cinnamomum zeyla- 
nicum, Nees. 

Tsam-be-lay, Burm., Lagerstroemia parviflora,H. 

Tsapu — ? Alnus, Sp, 

Tsay-tham-by-ah, Burm., Gardenia lucida, Roxb. 

Tseek-tha, Burm^ Acacia sirissa ? Bitch 1 

Tserdkar starbu Thibetan, Hippophase salidfolia. 

Tshaw, Burm., Sterculia urens, Roxb. 

Tsheik khyee, Burm., Sapindus, Species* 

Tsiampan, Jap., Red wood of Japan. 

Tsiapangam, Tam., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn. 

T*Bia-pangan, Malbal., Caesalpinia sappan, Linn. 

Tsiru panna, Maleal., Calopbyllum calaba,X4»it. 

Tsjera samstravadi, Malbal., Barringtonia acu- 
tangula, Gasrtn. 

Tsouk yo,BuRM., also Tsouk-yoa, Bubm., D. alata ? 
Dalberi^ia ooata ? ? 

Tsunt, Chung Seu, Kashu of Chenab, Pyrus malus. 

Tuah of Kumaon, Bergera konigii, Linn. 

Tubiki, Tel., Diospyros embryopteris, Persoon. 

TuccahaaloQ-gass, Singh., Doona trapezifolia, 
Thw. 

Tuj, Guz., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, Nees. 

Tuki, Tel., Diospyros ebenum, Liniu 

Tukla, Hind., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 

Tulenni, Panjab, Hamiltonia suaveolens, Roxb. 

Tulikukar, Hazara, Gardenia tetrasperma. 

Tulip tree, ENG.,Thespe8ia populnea, Lam, 

Tulsa maram, Tam., Grewia asiatica, Linn* 

Tumal, Beng., HiND.,Diospyro8 tomentosa, Roxh. 

Tumbai maram, Tam., also Tumbali maram, Tam.i 
Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb. 

Tumbika, Tam^ also Tumbikai, Tam., Embryop- 
teris ^utinifera, Roxb,^ Diospyros embryop- 
teris, Pers. 
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Tumbi marain, Tim., Diospyros ebenum, Linn. 
TumbuffaL, Tam., Shores tumbuggaia, Roxb. 
Tumei, Teu, Embryopteris glutinifera, Roxb. 
Xumida, Tel., Diospyros mehnoxylon, Roxb, 
Xumiks? Beno., Diospyros embryopteris, Per^. 
Tnmika, Tbl., Embrj'opteris glutinifera, Roxb., 

Dyospyros embryopteris, Persoon, 
rTamma chettu, Tbl-, Acacia arabica, Willd. 
nTomraa chetta, Tbl-, Diospyros melanoxylon, B. 
Tummeda, Tbl^ Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb. 
Tummeda mamidi, Tel., Semecarpus anacardium. 
Tnmmika, Tel., Diospyros melanoxylon, Roxb, 
Tnnda, Can^ Cedrela toona, Roxb. 
Tundi, Tel„ Terminalia rubrica P 
Tanda» Can-, Cedrela toona, Roxh. 
Tang, Beng., Dttk., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Tung, Pavjabi, Rhus parviflora, Roxb. 
Tung, also Baghuna, also Larga of Panjab, Bhus 

cotinus. 
Tung of Kanawar and Simla. Bhus cotinus. 
Tong-guli, Jay^ Cassia fistula, Xrsn7^• 



Tungu, Panjab., Pistaciaintegerrima, H,f. Sf Th. 
Tuni. Hind., Cedrela toona, var. serrata, Ro^tfle. 
Tunki chettu,TEL., Diospyros melanoxylon, lioxb, 
Tunna, Beng., Cedrela toona, Roxb. 
Tunnus, Mahb., Dalbergia oojeinensis, Roxb. 
Tuoetuka, Mahb*. Stereospermum chelonoides, 
W.Ic. 

Turi-turi, Oparo-Islands, Santalum album, Linn. 
Turka vepa, Tel., Melia azedarach, Linn. 
Turraea virens, Koen, syn. of Atalantia mono- 
phylla, DC- 

Turseephul, Mahb., Chrysophyllum roxburghii, 
G.Don. 

Turwar, Hind., Cassia 'auriculata. 
Tut, Hind., also Tutri, also Krun, Mulberry,Mo- 
rus alba ; M. laevigata, M. 8errata,M. parvifolia. 

Tuwak, Malay., Borassus fiabelliformis, Linn. 
Twara mamadi, TEL.,4Xanthocbymu8 pictorius, 

Roxb. 
Twisted cypress, Cupressus torulosa, Don, 
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Uchyuta, Sans., Morinda tinctoria, Roxb. 
Ude, Tah., Odina wodier, Roxb. 
Udi, Tel., Spathodea rheedii, ^peng. 
Ud-i-bukhoor Ud-i-chini, Ud-i-hindi, Ud-i- 

kamari, Ua-i-samudri, Hind., Pjbrs., Eagle- 
wood, Aquilaria a^allocha, Roxb. 
Uduj^a, Tel., Alangium lanmrkii, Thwaites. 
Ugai, Panj., Fraxinus floribundus, Wall. 
Ughai, Tam., Salvadora persica, Linn. 
Ugnie munda, Sans., Premna integrifolia, Roxb. 
Ugoor or Ag'r, Beng., Eagle-wood, Aquilaria 

agallocha, Roxb. 
Ugurcessa, Singh., Xanthoxylon rhetsa, Roxb. 
U^ru, Bbng., Exccecaria agallocha. 
Ujhan, Panj., Tamarix orientalis, L. 
Ukhan, Panj. Tamarix orientalis, L. 
Ulimide, Tel., Cratseva roxburghii, R. Br. 
Ullinda, Tbl., Diospyros chloroxylon, Roxb. 
Ulmus wallichiana, Planck, syn. of Ulmus cam- 

pestris, L. 
Ululu.ga«, SiNOH., Machilus macrantha, N.ab.E. 
UmbedhcrP Hind., Terminalia chebula, Retz^ 

W.^A^Roxb. 
Umbrella Tree, Bng., Acacia planifrons, W.^A. 
Umbuli, Cash., Tamarindus indica, Linn. 
Umloke, Mehra forest, Hazanu 
Umriti, Sans.^ Emblica officinalis, Gcertn, 
Unab, Ab., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Unalee, Sing., Bambusa arundinacea, Willde. 
Unarmed milk bush, Eng., Euphorbia tiraculli, L 
Undi, DuK., Hind., Mahb., Calophyllum ino- 

phyllum, Linn. 
Undooroo Karra, Tel., Briedelia, Species. 
Undooroo wood, Ang-Tbl., Briedelia, Species. 
Undurugu manu, Tel., Sapindus rubigenosus, R. 
Unkola nieochaka,SANs., Alangium IrniBikii^Thw. 
Unkoodoo karra. Tel. ? Uncaria gambier ? R. 
Unkotha nieochaka,SANs.,Alanffium lamarkii,7% 
Unona longifolia, Duw., syn. of Guatteria longi- 

folia, Wall. 
Unona odorata, Dttn.i Uvaria odorata, Lam. 
Unona tripetala, DC, Syn., Uvaria tripetala, R. 
Upas tree, Eno., Upas aatiar, 
Uppu ponna, Tbl., Rhizophora mucronata, Lam. 
Ura nakeru, T.«i., Cordia myxa, Linn. 



Uram pila, Malbal., Jack wood, Eng. 
Uravada, Tbl., Bruguiera parviflora, W. if *^» 
Urhur, Hind., Cytisus c^jan, lann. 
Uriam, Assamese, Andrachne trifoliata, Roxb. 
Urimeda, SAN8.,Vachellia famesiana, TT. ^ ii. 
Urimidi, Tel., Cratseva roxburghii, R.^Br. 
Urista, Sans., Sapindus detergens, Roxb. 
Urian, Hind., Terminalia ariuna, W. {f A-t also 

Terminalia alata, Ainslie, H^. Ic. 
Urjuna, Duk., Urjun-sadra ? Due., Terminalia 

arjuna, W.^- A. 
Urostigma benghalense, Miq ; syn.Ficus indica, Z. 
Urostigma religiosum, Ga^-, syn. of Ficus reli- 

giosa, Roxb. 
Urrni of Jhelum. Corylus colurna, L. 
Uru mutti, Tbl., Crataeva roxburghii, R. Br. 
Urus, Sans., Adhatoda vasica, JNees. 
Utarosha, Sans., Adhatoda vasica, Nees. 
Uruttah chandanam, Maleal., Pterocarpus san- 

talinus, Linn. 
Urval of Hazara and Murree, Bhododendron 

arboreum, Sm. 
Usamaduga, Sans., Bauhinia tomento$a,'£tnn. 
Usiki manu, Tel., Cratajva roxburghii, 2i. Br. 
Usirika manu, Tel., Emblica officinalis, Goertn. 
Ussel ke abi U Ab ? ? Vitex trifolia, Linn. 
Ussl-i-suddir, Ab,, Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Uswucunida, Sans., Shorea robusta, Roxb. 
Utchola, Sans., Psidium pyriferum, Linn., Hoxh. 
Utrasum, Tam., Elieocarpus lanccffifolius. 
Utrasum bead tree, Ang-Tel., Elseocarpus gani- 

trus, Roxb. 
Utti chettu, Tel.. Maba buxifolia, Pers. 
Uttuck, Mahb., Flacourtia montana, Gibson. 
Uva maram, Tam., Dillenia speciosay Thunb. 
Uvaria cerasoides, Roxb., syn. of Guatteria cera- 

soides, Duval. 
Uvaria longifolia, Roxb., syn. of Guatteria longi- 
folia. Wall. 
Uvaria lutea, Roxb.^jiyn. offAlphonsea lutea, 

H.f, Sr T. 
Uvaria monolifera, Ocerln., Unona discolor, Vahl. 
Uvaria villosa, Roxb, Miliusa velutina, H.f. ei T, 
Uvva-chettU) Tei., Dillenia speciosa> Tliuiib. 
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Vachellia farnesiana, W. Sf A.i syn. of Acacia 

famesiana, Willd, 
Vadatala maram, Tah., Dichrostachys cinerea, 

W.Sr J, 
Vaday yalli maram, Tam., Acacia farnesiana, 
Yadenkurni maram, Tam., Bignonia xylocarpa, 

Boxb. 
Vadom chettu, Tel., Terminalia catappa, Linn, 
Vagesah wood, Aicglo-Tel., Fterocarpas marsu- 

pium, Roxb. 
y ajaya. Hind, of Nepaul, Ftcrocarpus marsupium 

Roxb. 
Vakha, Tel., Areca catechu, Linn, 
Valaga chettu, Tel., Feronia elephantum, porr, 
Yalaiti amli, Duk., Garcinia cambogia, Desrous, 
Valarasi, Tel., Walsura piscidia, Soxb. 
Vallay murdah maram, Terminalia berryi, W.^A. 
Valencurni maram, Tah., Bignonia xylocarpa, 

Roxb, 
Van, Pan J., Salvadora oleoides, Dne, 
Vangay maram, Tah., Fterocarpus marsupium, 

Roxb, 
Vangay \^ood, Anolo-Tau., Fterocarpus marsu- 
pium, Roxb, 
Vani, Fanj., Salvadora oleoides, Dne. 
Yanr, FiNJ., Salvadora oleoides, Dne. 
Varavada, Tbl., Bruguiera parviflora, fT. ^ ^. 
Vari of Salt Range, Quercus incana. 
Yamish tree, Eno., Melanorrhaea usitatissima, 

WaU, 
Yaroona, Sans., Grat»va roxbur^hii, R, Br. 
Yasanta gundu chettu, Rottlera tmctoria, Roxb. 
Yata vriksha, Sans., Ficus indica, Linn.^ Roxb, 
Yatica laccifera, W, Sf A., syn. of Shorea lacci- 

fera, Htyne, 
Yatica robusta, W. §- A.y syn. of Shorea robusta, 

Roxb, 
Yatica tumbuggaia, W. dc A.^ syn. of Shorea 

tumbuggaia, Roxb, 

Yattanghy, Tam., CsBsalpinia sappan, Linn. 
Yavili chettu, Tel., Yitex trifoua, Linn, 
Yaygah, Beno., Fterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Yaypa chettu, T£L.,.Melia azedarach, Linn, 
Yaypum maram, Tah., Melia azedarach, Linn. 
Yeda-tara, Tah., Dichrostachys cinerea, W. jrA, 
Yeda vully maram, Tah., Vachellia farnesiana, 

W,^A. 
Yegi, Tel., Fterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Yegisa, Tel., Fterocarpus marsupium, Roxb, 
Yekkali, Tam. of Ceylon, Conocarpus latifolia, R, 
Yekkali maram, Tah., Yekkali tree wood. 
Yelaga, Maleal, Feronia elephantum, Corr. 
Yelanga, Fterospermum suberifolium, Lam. 
Yelago xylocarpa, Gosrtn, syn. of Fterospermum 

heyneanum, nalL 
Yela kondrikam, Tah., Yateria indica, Linn. 
Yelam pisin, Tah., Gum of Acacia arabica, Willd, 
Yela padri maram, Tah., Stereospermum chelo- 

noides, W, Ic, 
Yellituru, Tel., Dichrostachys cinerea, W.^r^- 
Yelenge, Singh., Fterospermum suberifolium, 

Lam, 
Yeligaram chettu, Tel., Rottlera tinctoria, Roxb. 
Yeluturu, Tel., Dichrostachys cinerea, W, ^ A, 
Yelutta mandarum; Malxal,, Bauhiiua acumi- 
nata, Linn, 



Yel-vaghai maram, Tam., Albizzia lebbek, BenUk. 

Yel-velam, Tam., Acacia leucophloea, WUldc, 

Yel-velam, Tah^ Acacia leucophloea, WUld,^ A, 
ferniginea, Du,? ? 

Yella cadamba, Tah., Nauclea cadamba, Waif, 

Yelia kondrikam, Maleal., Yateria indica, LintL. 

Yella marda, Tam., Terminalia arjuna, W ^ A. 

Yella maram, Tah., Feronia elephantum, Corr. 

Yellai marudu, Tah., Terminalia berryi, W, if A, 

Yellai muntharai maram, Tah., Bauhinia acumi- 
nata, Linu.^ also Bauhinia albida. 

Yellai toaratti maram, Tah., Capparis grandis, 
Linn, 

Yellay kungilam, Yateria indica, •£{»)!. 

Yellay murdah wood, Anglo-Tah., Terminalia 
berryi, W. dc A. 

Yellay putalli maram, Tam., Sterculia urens, 
Roxb. 

Yellai-tumma, Tam., Acacia leucophloea, Willd. 

Yellanga maram, Tah., Feronia dephantuzn, 

Yella nuchi, Tah., Yitex negundo, lAwn, 

Yelle butalle maram, Tah., Sterculia urens, Roxh. 

Yelle naga maram, Tah., Conocarpus latifolia, 
Roxb, 

Yen-bugum, Can., Lagerstroemia macrocarpa, 
Roxb, 

Yengay maram, Tah., Fterocarpus marsupium, 
Ro3^. 

Yen-taku maram, Tah., Lagerstroemia macro- 
carpa, Roxb. 

Yen- teak, ENa.,L{u^er8troemiamacrocarpa,/?ox6. 

Yenuturu, Tel., Caillea cinerea, also Dichro- 
stachys cinerea, W.fp A. 

Yepa, Tel., Azadirachta indica. Ad. Jum. 
Yepali, Tah., Wrightia antidysenterica^ R. Br. 
Yepa manu, Tel., Melia azedarach, Linn. . 
Yepam maram, Tah., Azadirachta indica, Ju$h. 
Yeppalei arisi, Tah., Wrightia antidysenterica, 

R.Br. 
Yeppalei manu, Tel., Nerium antidysentericum, 

Linn, 
Yeppalei Tah., also YeppaUay, Tah., also Yep- 

paula, Tah., Wrightia antidysenterica, R. Br. 
Yesha-mushti Sans., Strychnos nux vomica, ZtJut. 
Yeru panasa, Artocarpus integrifolia, Linn. 
Yerzino, It., Csesalpinia sappan, Ztiui. 
Yeyala chettu, Tel., Yitex negundo, Linn. 
Yi of Society Islands, Spondias dulcis, Font 
Yibbituka, Sans., Terminalia rubrica ? 
Yidi mara, Maleal., Cordia myza, lAnn. 
Yidi maram, Tah., Cordia m3rxa, Ztitfi. 
Yilaiti kikar, Faiyab, .Acacia farnesiana, WiUd. 
Yilva chettu, Tbl., ^^le marmelos. 
Yilva maram, Tah., .^le marmelos, Cor. 
Yinuthi, Fanjab, Fluggea virosa, Roxb. 
Yirampila, Tah., Jock wood, Eng. 
Yirugaduchava, Tel., Dalbergia latifolia, Raaib. 
Yisenia umbeUata,BLAiN., sya.of Yisenia velutina, 

W Ic. 
Yitex paniculata, Lam. syn. of Yitex n^undo, 

Linn. 
Yitex pubeseens, Wall^ syn. of Yite^ arborea 

Roxb. 
Yitex saligna, Roxb,, syn. of Yitex leacoxyloni 

Roxb. 
Yitti maram, TaM', Ddb^rgia siasoides, Grah. 
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Todi, Tbl., Spathodea rheedii, Spreng. 
Todin, Tbl., Amanoa collina, Baillon. 
Yomit nut tree, Eno., Strychnos nux vomica, 

Linn. 
Trath,al80 knitri of Beas, Rhus buckianiela,jBo;r&. 
Vrukehuiif Sans., Tree. 



Vuckana marain,TAK., Dioflpyros cordifolia,i{os& 
Vum-maai, Tam., Chloroxylon swietenia, Roxb. 
yuni,TEL., Acacia ferruginea, DC. 
Yunni maram, Tam., Prosopis spicigera, Linn, 
Vurtnli, Hikd., Dichrostachys cinerea, W» ^*A . 
I Yutta thamare, Tam., Macaranga indica, E- W, 
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Waa-gass, Sihgh., Cassia florida, VahL 
Wae koombha, Mahb., Careya arborea, Boxb. 
Wagbntty, Malay, Capparis grandis, Linn. 
Wagbz, Pasthu, Juglans regia, Linn. 
Wsgoo.JjLY., Gnemium gnetum, Xinit. 
Wafa, Panj., Salix babylonica, Linn. 
Walbeling-gas, Singh.,' Ailantus malabaricu8,/)C7- 
Wal boamboo, (Singh., Eugenia lamina P 
Waldombe, Sikoh., Calophyllam acuminatum ? 
Wal-iambo-gass, Singh., Jambosa aquea, DC. 
Wal-kakunu-gaha, Singh., Desmostemon zeylani- 

cos, Thw. 
Walkera serrata, WiUde.^ DC, Prod., syn. of 

Gompbia angustifolia, Vahl. 
WaJ-kopee, Singh., Scyphostachys cofPeoides, 

Walla-saha, Singh., Gyrinops walla, Gcert. 
Wallu-Keena, Singh., Calophyllum moonii.TFi^A^ 
Wallurasi, Tel., Walsura piscidia, Raxb. 
Walnut, Mebra forest, Hazara, Juglans. 
Wal-sa-pu, Singh., Michelia nilagirica, FT. Ic. 
Walsura, Tam., Walsura piscidia, Roxb. 
Wdu luway, Singh., Amygdalus communis, 
Linn. 

Wana maddiya-gass, Singh., Ficus asperrima, 

Roxb. 
Wanna, Pan/., Salvadora oleoides, Bne. 
Warangan, Malay ? Ficus benjamina, Linn. 
Wara-tara, Tam., Dicbrostacbys cinerea, W.<k A. 
Warms, Mahb. Bignonia quadrilocularifl^ Roxb, 
Water dalbergia, £ng., Dalbergia, Species. 
Watbamman, Salt Range, Celtis caucasica, Willde. 
Wattal, Pan J., Euon^mus fimbriata, Wall. 
Waye-leayed bignonia, Eng., fiignonia undulata, 

Roxb^ 
Wayal-aku, Tbl., Yitez negundo. Linn. 
Weayers* beam tree, Eng., Scnrebera swiete- 

noides, Roxb, 
Webb's fir, Eno., Pinus webbiana, Wall %- Lamh. 
Webb's pine, Eng., Picea webbiana, Lamb. 
Webera corymbosa, Sm.^ Herb,, Izora paryiflora, 

VdhL 
Webera corymbosa, WHlde, syn. of Stylocorina 

webera, A. Rich. 
Webera cymosa. Willd., syn. of Canthium didy- 

mum, Ocerf. 1 
Webera tetrandra, Willde., syn. of Cantbium par* 

yiflorum, Lam.^ 
Weenong of Jaya, Tetrameles nudiflora, i2, Br. 
Weeping willow, Eng., SaUx babylonica, Linn. 
Welipiyanna, Singh., Anisopbyllum zeylanicum. 
Weppa, Malbal., Azadiracbta indica. Ad. Juts. 
Wesha, N. W. Him., Abies smitbiana. Wall. 
Vifhtan-jA, Chin., Cookia punctata, Retz. 
Wbite Aeen, Anglo- Hind., Terminalia arjuna, 

W.i-A. 
Wbite bauhinil^ Eng., Baubinia acuminata, JLtnn., 

Baubinia albida. 
Wbite Cedar, Eng., Melia azedaracb, Linn,, also 

Yitez altissima, jtififf. 



Wbite Cotton tree, Eng., Eriodendron anfractuo- 

sum, DC, 
White Dammar tree, Eng., Yatcria indica, Linn. 
Wbite Guaya, Eng., Psidium pyriferum, Linn. 
White Injin, Anglo- Bubm., Injin pewoo, Bubm. 
White Mangroye, Eng., Ayicennia tomentosa,^. 
White Mountain ebony, Eng., Baubinia Candida, 

yar. 
White Sandal wood, Eng., Santalum album, Linn 
Wbite Thayat, Anglo-Bubm, Sibia glomerata. 
White Thorn, Eng., Cratsegus crenulata, Roxb. 
White WiUow, Salix alba, Linn. 
Whonay, Can., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 
Whong-pi, Chin., Cookia punctata, Retz. 
Whonnay, Can., Pterocarpus santalinus, Linn. 
Wilaiti kikar, Yachellia famesiana, W. ^f A. 
Wilaiti kikar of thePauj., Parkinsonia aculeata, 

Xrtnn. 
Wilampi, Ma leal., Ayerrhoa bilimbi, Willde. 
Wild Bread-fruit tree, Eng., Artocarpus birsuta, 

Lam. 
Wild Caper, Eng., Capparis aphylla, Roxb. 
Wild Cinnamon, Eng., Cinnamomum iners, Nees. 
Wild Cinnamon tree, Eng., Eugenia acris, W.fr A. 
Wild Cloye tree, Eng., Eugenia acris, W. i-A. 
Wild DateJBNG., Phoenix sylyestris Roxb. 
Wild Fig. Eng., Ficus caricoides. 
Wild Jack wood, Eng., Hebalsu, Can. 
Wild-Lime, Eng., Atalantia monophylla, DC. 
Wild Mango tree, Eng., Spondias mangifera. 
Wild Mangosteen, ENG.,Embryopteris glutini- 

fera, Roxb. 

Wild Plum, Eng., Prunus padus, Linn. 

Wild Sapota Tree, Eng., Bassia longifolia, Linn, 

Willa, knar willa, JPushtu, Salix babylonica, Linn 

Winri of Kashmir, Corylils columa, L, 

Wiri of Chenab, Corylus columa, L. 

Woadugu maram, Tam., Amanoa collina, Baillon. 

Woda chinta chettu ? Tel., Garcinia cambogia, 

Deeroue. 
Wodale or wothale, Tam., Acacia catechu, Willd. 
Wodesha, Tel., Amanoa collina, Baillon. 
Wodi, Tel., Spathodea rheedii, Spreng. 
Wsewarana-gana, Singh., Alseodapnne semi- 

carpifolia. 
Wond maram, Tam., Soymida febrifuga. Ad. Jtus. 
Wonga maram, TAM.,Soymida febrifuga, Ad. Jtiss. 
Wontay, Can., Garcinia cambogia, Dearout. 
Wood-apple tree, Eng., Feronia elephantum, 

Corr. 
Wood charcoal, Eng., Charcoal. 
Wood oil tree, Eng., Dipterocarpus laeyis, Buck., 

also Dipterocarpus elatus, Roxb. 
Wormia coromandeliona, Spreng, syn. of Dil- 

lenia pentagyna, Roxb. 
Wormia retusa, H. /. et T,, syn. of Dillenia 

retusa, Thunb. 
Wowlee, Mahb., Ulmus integrifolia, Roxb. 
Wrigbtia antidysenterica, R. Br., syn. of Nerium 

antidysentericum, Linn. 
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Wulla honay, Can., Pterocarpusmar8upium,Rox6. 
Wuma mara, Can., Calopoyllum inophyllum, 

Linn, 
Wumb, Mahs^ Nephelium longan, Camb, 
Wunja maram, Tam., Albizzia amara, Boivin, 



Wunjooli maram, Tam., Cedrela toona, Roxb, 
Wurak, Pushtu, Rhamnus virgatas, Roxh. 
Wuraska. Pushtu, Dodonata burmanniaBa, DC> 
Wuria, of Chenab, Corylus columa, Z. 
Wyala, T*l., Vitex negundo, Linn. Roxh, W. Ic. 



Xantbochymus spicatus, W.^rA,, syn. of Xantho- 

cbymus ovalifolius, Roxb. 
Xanthoxylon zeylanicum, DC., Prod.^ s}ti. of 

Xanthoxylon triphyllum, Juss. 
Ximenia aBgyptiaca,/2oflpi.,8yn. of Balanites «egyp- 

tiaca, Delile, 



Ximenia americana,Zt»n.,8yn. of Balanites sgyp- 

tiaca, Delile. 
Xylia dolabriformis, Bebich., Inga xylocarpay^2>{7. 
Xylo-aloe, Lat.. Eagle wood. 



Ya-gi-ne, Bubm., Rottlera, Specieit, 

Yai-yoe, Bubm., Morinda brae tea ta, Roxb. 

Yamana, Bubm., Graelina arborea, Roxb. 

Yamula, Bubm., Euphorbia, Species. 

Yang-ma, Chin., Eriobotrya japonica, Lindley. 

Yapa chettu, Tel., Venga maram, Tam. 

Yari, Yero of Kashmir, Pinus excelsa, Wall. 

Yarpa of Lahoul, Populus balsamifera, Linn., also 
Populus nigra, L. 

Yarvmey, Tam., larvini, Tam. 

Yegah, Beng., Pterocarpus marsnpinm, Roxb. 

Yegassi karrah, Tel., Pterocarpus marsupium,E. 

Yegis ? Tel., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 

Yegree, Tel. of the Godavery, Pterocarpus mar- 
supium, Roxb. 

Yegy, Beng., Pterocarpus marsupium, Roxb. 

Yekela, Can., Mahb., Terminalia belerica, Roxb. 

Yekaddee,MAB.,Pitto8porum floribundum, W.^A. 

Yels kae, Can., Caryota urens, Linn. 

Yel-pote, Lepcha, Bassia butyracea. 

Yel-tur, Tel., Dichrostachys cinerea, W.Sf A. 

Yellandy maram, Tam., Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 

Yella-nir, Tam., water or albumen of Cocos 
nucifera, Linn. 

Yella-niru, Tel., water or albumen, of Cocos 
nucifera, Linn. 

Yellow baubinia, Eng., Bauhinia tomentosa, Linn. 

Yellow sandal wood, EKG.,Santalam album,£tttn. 

Yemaneh, Bubm., Gmelina arborea, Roxb. 

Yendike, Bubm., Dalbergia, Species. Ebony, also 
Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 



Yepa chettu, Tel., Azadirjichta indict. Ad.fJust. 
Yepi ? vriksha, Can., Venga maram, Tam. 
Yercum, Tam., Calotropis gigantea, R. Br, 
Yerool, Can., Inga xylocarpa, DC- 
Yerra-chaya karra, Tel., Dalbergia sissoo, Ro%h. 
Yerra goodda-chaya carra, Tel., Rosewood. 
Yeru, Mahb., Andgeri, Caw. 
Yerrugudu, Tel., Dalbergia latifolia, Roxb. 
Yetega, Can., also Yetegal, Can., Naucleaparyi- 

folia, Roxb, 
Yeetlay-ga, Can., ^auclea cordifolia, Roxb. 
Yetti-cotay maram, Tam., Strychnos nux yomica, 

Linn. 
Yetti maram, Tam., Strychnos nnx vomica, Linn, 
Yew of Mehra forest, Hazara. 
Yimma, Bubm., Chickrassia tabularia, Ad. Juu. 
Yin-bya, Bubm., Ancistrolobus mollis. 
Yin-gat, Bubm., Gardenia coronaria, Buck, 
Yriu-Quercus ilex, Linn. 
Yau-dine, Bubm., Dalbergia, Species. 

Young-tha-ji,BuBM.,XantboxylonbudruDga,2>C\ 
Youg-tha-ngai, Bubm., Abrus, Species. 
Young-mai, Chtn., Eriobotrya japonica, Lindlty 
Young zalai, Bubm., Garcinia, Species. 
Yoong, Bubm., Conocarpus acuminatus, Roxb. 
Yserhout, Dut., Iron wood. 
Yucca- naara~gass,SiNa.,8clero8tyli^ceylan]ca, W. /. 
Yuga putra, Sans., Bauhinia Candida, var. 
Yulatta, Pan J., Populus nigra, Linn. 
Yumbok, Pan jab, Ulmus erosa? and U. pnmila, 
Pall. 



Zaitun, also schwan, Pushtu, Olea europsea, L. 
Zamb chule of Kangra, Prunus padus, Linn, 
Zard Alu, Pebs., Armeniaca vulgaris. 
Zard-aru, Pushtu, Prunus armeniaca. 
Zaza, BuRM., Careya, Species. 
Zaza, Bubu., Gordonia^ Species. 
Zeder, Geb., Cedar. 
Zeghal-i-chobi, Pebs., Charcoal. 
Zhikak of Kanawar, Daphne oleoides. 
Zim-boon, Bubm., Dillenia, Species. 
Zim-byoon, Bubm., Dillenia aurea, Sm. 
Zimma, Bubm., Chickrassia tabularis, A d. Jxiss. 
Zimmet kanehl, Geb., Cinnamomum zeylanicum, 

Nees. 
Zin-byewn, Bubm., Dillenia augusta, Roxb. 
Zin-ga-lss, Tavoy, Ancistrolobus cameus, Wall. 
Zin pyun ngan, Bubm., Dillenia, Species. 
Ziru^ Ab. ? Zizyphus jujuba, Willde. 
Zi-tha, Bubm., of Tavoy, Castanea martabanica. 
Zi-thi, Bubm., Zizyphus, Species. 
Zizyphus caracutta, Roxb., syn. of Zizyphus xylo- 

pyrus, Willd. 



Zizyphus elliptica, Roxb., syn. of Ziz3rphu8 zylo- 

pyrus, Willd. 
Zizvphus hortensis, syn. of Zizyphus jujuba, 

Willde. 
Zizyphus hysudricus, syn. of Zizyphus jiyuba, 

Willde. 
Zizyphus microphylla, Roxb., syn. of Ziz3rphii8 

nummularia, ^. d: A. 
Zizyphus oppositifolia. Wall., syn. of Sageretia 

oppositifolia, Brogn. 
Zizyphus orbicularis, Schult, syn. of Zizyphus 

xylopyrus, Willde. 
Zizyphus rotundifolia, Lam, syn. of Zizyphus 

nummularia^ W. Sf A. 
Zizyphus sororia, SchiUl, syn, of Zizyphus jujuba, 

Willde. 
Zizyphus trinervia, Roxb., syn. of Zizyphus glab- 

rata, Heyne. 
Zoz, Trans-Indus, also Zozan, TRANa^Iimus, 

Alhagi maurorum, Tourne, 
Zoune yah, Bubm., Averrhoa carambola, JLtitn. 
Zugal, Ab., Charcoal. 
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NOTICE OF THE SECOND EDITION. 

{The Australian^ Saturday, January 7, 1865.) 

"There is no more interesting point in the survey of the vegetable kingdom 
than their uses to mankind. This is a department in the science, a sub-class 
in botanical literature, which belongs to our day, and has received copious and 
valuable illustrations by learned as well as by practical pens. The labours of 
Wallich and Boyle in making Europe familiar with the luxuriant vegetation of 
our eastern dominions are here in a very useful and entertaining manner sup- 
plemented by the intelligent observation and industry of Dr. Balfour, who has 
already left the broad arrow-mark of his hand on the descriptive literature of 
India. Indeed, this ample volume is little more than a re-print for the use of 
men with a specialty of the very satisfactory chapter on timber in his CrcLOP-fflDiA 
OF India and of Eastern and Southern Asia." * ♦ • 

" It is not too much to affirm, that what other utilitarian writers in the science 
have done for the plants of India useful for food, fabrics, and the Materia 
Medica, Dr. Balfour has accomplished in a very handy book for the timber 
interest." ♦ » » » 

* * " To all who may have to seek special knowledge on this large sub- 
ject, we can recommend Dr. Balfour's work as an abundant storehouse of 
information." 
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HIGOIKBOTHAM AND CO/s LIST OF INDIAN PUBUCATIONS. 

CcLsh Priees include Postage, 118. A^ 

Gazetteer (A) of Southern India, with Atlas of Plans of Towns, ^c .., 1#^ It 

Game, by Hawkeye, 2nd ed., 345 pp., wUh a Portrait of the A^Uhor ... #4 

Geiiealogie der Malabarishen Gotter, by Ziegenbalg, Germann, Qermam 
texUbjlO; English translation ••• ... ... ... ..« 4 9 

Qover's The Folk Songs of Southern India... - ... ... ♦.,7 8 

Griffin's Aid-de-Gamp or the treatment of Horses in India, by Blunt 
Spurs, 6th ed., illustrated ... ... ... ••• ..* 7 € 

Greenlaw's (Col. the late) Masonic Lectures ••• ••• ... 3 8 

Guide (A) for Overseers in the D. P. W., interleaved^ pocket book, tuc^, 2 11^ 

Herklot*3 Q^noon-E-Islam, or the Customs of the Mussulmans of India, 
2nd ed., with plates ... ... ... ... ... ..,12 10 

Henderson's Elements of the Slide Rule ... •.. . — ' ,.^22 

Household expense book, with Tables of Indian Weights and Measures, 
Reckoner, Wages, <&c.. andDhoby's accounts. Calendar for }885, Rail- 
way time tables, &c., 4to., half bound ^.. ... ... ... 3 11 

Hull's Coffee Planting in Southern India and Ceylon, 2nd ed.j revised 
and enlarged, 324 pp. ... ... ... ... ... ... 6 6 

Indian Snakes — An Elementarv Treatise on Ophiology, a descriptive 
catalogue of the Snakes found in India and the adjoining countrieSi 
by E. Nicholson, 2nd ed., with 8 outline and 12 tinted plates 

Indian (The) Family Doctor, by G. E. King 

Indian Domestic Economy and Cookery, by RiddelL 7th ed.... 

Indian Gardening, by Riddell, 5th ed., edited by Col. Boddam 

Indian Gold-mining Industry, by D. E. VV. Leighton... 

Kearns' Kalyana Shatanku, or Marriage Ceremonies of the Natives of 
Southern India ... ... ... 

Land (The) of the Tamulians and its Missions, by the Rev. E. R. Baler- 
lein, translated from the German, by J. D. B. Gribble 

Malleson's (Col. O. B.) Seringapatam — Past and Present, with 2 plans... 
I Mclvor's Our Mountain Rang^ and how to develop them 

Macpbersou's Neilgherry Tea Planter 

Moor's Hindu Pantheon, with plates, edited by Rev. W. O. Simpson ... 

Morris' Telugu Selections, 2nd ed., with Yikramarka Tales, 8vo., 607 pp.» 
half bound ... ... ... ... ... ... — 6 14 
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LVst book for Sub-Judges, Dpty. Cols., &c. 

Men whom India has Known, Bio^phiesof eminent Indian Characters, 
2nd ed., with emendations, additions and a frontispiece of 22 portndta 

of the most Eminent Indian men ... ••• ..• •.• 6 8 

Supplement to the above from 1874 — 1878 ... — ... ,. 1 2 
Neilgherry Sporting Reminiscences, by an Old Shikari, with 26 photos., 

Rs. 10/12. without photos ... ... ... ... ... 6 4 

Norton's (George) Rudimentals, a series of discourses addressed to 

Natives, 2nd ed., with Introduction, by J. B. Norton ... ... 3 6 

Ooty and her Sisters, or our Hill stations in South India ... ... 12 

Orme's History of Hindostan, 3 vols., with plates and maps .. ... 17 2 

Original (The) Madras Cookery Book ... ... ••• ... 1 1 

Percival's (Rev. P.) Tamil Proverbs, with their English translations •.. 4 5 
Planter's (The) Manual, Coffee by Laborie and Cinchona by Mclvor, 

revised ed. ... ... ... ••• ... ... ••• h ^ 

\ Pope's Tamil Primer, Anglo-Indian character ... ... ... 1 6 

! Pope's Tamil Poetical Anthology ... ... ... ... ... 4 6 ) 

Pickings from old Indian Books, Vol. 1st ... ... ... •.• 1 H > 

Rhodes' (A.) Earth- work Tables, 3rd ed. ... ... ... ••. 2 4 > 

Rhodes' Universal Curve Tables ... ... ... ••* ••• 3 12 
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HIOOINBOTHAM AND CO.'S LIST OF INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 

Salt Test-BookB. Ca^h Prices iticlude Foetage, BS. a. 

Hand-book of Common Salt, by J. J. L. Katton, Snd ed., ... ... 6 5 

Manual — La w and Bulea relating to the Salt Department ... ...II 

Report on the Manufacture t)f Salt in the Madras Presidency, 1872, 

by J. J. L. Hatton ... ... ... .... ••• 1 10 

Shortt's ( J.y M.I).} Works. 

Manual of Family Medicine for India ... ••• ... ... 8 12 

On Indigo Culture, Tamil ... ...^ ... ... ••• 2 4 

A Manual of Indian Cattle and Sheep, their breeds, management, &c., 

2iid ed., in preparation ... ... ... ••. ... 

Account of the Tribes and a Qeographical and Statistical Memoir of 

the Neilgherries, by the late Colonel Ouchterlony, Part I ... 4 

And Cornish's on the Shevaroys, and other Hill flanges in the Salem 
District, Part II ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 2 

Account of Jeypore, in the Yizagapatam, descriptive of its feature, 
climate, people, Ac. — The Mahmdra Malli — the Yelagary and Ja- 
wady Hills— Galli Condah, Part III ... ... ... . 1 12 

Account of Nundidroog, the Mukh, or Kudare Mookha, the Bab6 

fidden Hills and Hamandroog in Bellary, with 3 plates, Part lY ... 2 4 
Account of Thomas' Hill or iTilasa in Yizagapatam; Report on the 
proposed Sanitarium — Memorandum on Yizagapatam Harbour 
and Port — Kondavide in the Kistna District — The Hill Ranges of 
theCuddapah Dbtrict— The Anamally Hills— The Pulni Mountains 
-North Coimbatore, and Lambton Peak Range, with 3 plates, Part Y 2 11 
Account of parts of the Nullamullays, Kumool District, Ac, Part YI 1 12 
Sibthorpe*8 (Dr. C.) ('linical MHtiual, 2nd ed., enlarged with illustns. ... 3 4 

Skinner's Indian and Burman Timbers ... ... ... ... 4 6 

Sketches of Native Life in India, by F. E. W. .. ... -. 3 6 

Stoddard's (Col.) Hydraulic Rules and Formula, 3rd ed. ... ... 3 12 

Switches and Crossings for Railway and Tramway Engineers, by J. A. 
Jones, C.K., with 42 diagrams, royal 8vo., 57 pp. ... ... ... 2 10 

Taylor's Hindu Mythology and Philosophy, 2nd ed. . . . ... ... 3 4 

Tea Cultivation in India ... ... ... ... ... ... 13 

The Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the E. I. 
Company, with Addenda containing important papers to 1832, and 
Glossary by Sir C Wilkins, 2 vols., ... ... ... ... 22 2 

Tobacco its planting and manufactuiing. in Tamil and English ... 1 2 

Todd's Annals and Antiqjuitiesof Rajast'han, or the Central and Western 
Rajpoot States of India, in 2 vols., with a map, royal 8vo., 2nd ed. ... 26 8 

Temple's (Lt. R. C, 2l8t Fus.) The Australasian Colonies considered 
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with regard to sick and general leave, with a map ... 

Yikramanca Tales, revised and reprinted ... 

Ward's on the Hindus, 5th ed., with plates •.* 

What to tell the Cook, or the Native Cook's Asst. in £ne. & Tamil, 3rd ed. 

Wheeler's Madras in the Olden Time, a new ed., I vol. 

Wilk's sketches of Southern India, in an attempt to trace the Historjr of 
Mysore, from the origin of the Hindu Government to the extinction 
of the Mahomedan Dynasty in 1799—2 vob., royal 8vo., with maps, 

Wilson's Descriptive Catalo^e of Mackenzie's Oriental Manuscripts. 

•* Wy vern's" Furlough Reminiscences, a Potpourri or reflections, obser* 
vations and Incidents, compiled from the diary of a Happy Holiday 
in England, plain cloth, 3/3 - cloth, extra gilt ... ... ... 

«* Wyvern's" Sweet Dishes, a little treatise on Confectionery and Entre- 
mets Sucres, 2nd edition, 

'* Wyvern's'^ Culinary Jottings for Madras, 5th ed., ... 
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